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=  Tothe Honourable 
K ANCHITELL GRAY, #; 


F it be compliance with Cuſtom 
that induces me to a Dedication of 
the enſuing Diſcourſe, 'tis obedience 
to Reaſon that moves me to 1n- 

| cribe them to your Honourable 

i; Name. They arethe ingenious Produttions of 

the moſt arcomphſh d Gentlemen of our Neigh- 

bour-Nation, and ſo could not be more fitly pre- 
ſented then to One of our Own, who to the ad- 
vantages of a moſt Illuſtrious D:ſcent, hath con- 

Joyn d whatever is particularly excellent in Many. 

T hat celebrated «A phoriſm of Plato, which pro- 

nounceth Felicity to that Srate wherein ether the 

Philoſophers are of chief aignity, or thoſe of chi-f 

dignity are Philoſophers, ha'ds no leſs true in the 

Commonwealth of Learning then in Political Go- 

vernments. eAnrts and Sciences when cultiva- 

ted by Perſons of quality, not only derive luſtre 
from the rank of their Profeſſors, but acquire en- 
largement of Territory by thar Conduit : He- 
roick fouls diſdaining the enſlaving formalities 

rattis d hitherto by the Soverergns of the Schools, 
and by the reſtauration of Freedom, laying opcn 
the Way t0 Conqueſt. / ſhall not undertake” io de- 

_ ® termine whether the reſtitution of Philoſophical 

1 - Liberty began firſt vy the French, or by ſome great 

| '' Perſonages of our own, particularly the renowned 


p Lord 


SELB 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Lord Bacon (from whom 'tis ſaid,not improbably, 
their Des-Cartes took the grounds of bis new 
Theory) but 'ts certain that his way of Experi- 
ment, as now proſecuted by ſundry Engliſh Gen- 
tlemen, affords more probabilities of glorious and 
profitable Fruits, then the attempts of any ther 
eAgeor Nation whatſoever. But as it would 
be a fault in me to inſiſt upon Compariſons, ſo it 
will be an injury in ſuch as ſhall think you, Sir, 
any way concern'd in theſe Diſcourſes, either upon 
the accomnt of their Matter or Tranſlation. *Tis 
true, they are extreamly well fitted both for In- 
ſtruction and Pleaſure, they handle weighty Que- 
tions with great facility ; and what would be a load 
1m the ordinary modes of Writing thereupon,us here 
As fally and ſubſtantially deliver d, and yet with 
exceeding Elegancy and perſpicuity ; but however 


commendable in themſelves, twerecriminal to think 


that you need them ; but, on the contrary,l well un- 
derſtood that the Book needed you, and therefore I 
muſt bumbly beg your pardon,if I have herein been 
too forward for its Intereſt by thu Dedication, as 
alſo for my own in taking upon me ſo publickly 
tbe quality of, 


. 


Sir, 


Your moſt humble and obedient 
Servant, 


G, Havers. 
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T he Publiſher of the Enſuing Confkerences, 


Hinks it his Duty to advertiſe the Inge- 
nious Readers, IT. That they are the Pro- 
duGions of an Aflembly of the Choiceſt 
Wits in France, whole deſign it was to 

reſcue the Liberal Sciences from the bondage of Scho- 

laftical Obſcurities, and to render Things intelligible 
without obliging the ſtudious to the unpleaſing and 
perpetual Task of firſt ſurmounting the difficulties of 

Exotick Words. To which purpoſe they judg'd fir to 

eſtabliſh this as a principal Law of their Diſcourſes, That 

onely the French Language ſhould beus'd therein, in 
order to cultivate and improve the ſame ; and this, in 
imitation of the Greeks and Romans, whoſe wrnings 
are abundant evidences of the fame PraGice. [T. That 
amonelt the Arguments for the ſeveral Opinions upon 
cach Queſtion, 1t was thought fit to wave rhe alledging 
of Authorities, except upon ſome very ipecial occaſion, 

It being oblerv'd, that the heaping Teſtimonies toge- 

ther ſerves commonly for Oft-ntation rather then 

Strength ;, ard, ( to omit the conſideration ot Brevity ) 


Jm—_—_ 


if any man ſpeaks Reaſon, it ought to {uffice withour 


anothers Authority to recommend it. Beſides, that 
Nothing hath been found more prejudicial to the In- 
provement of Philoſophy,then the attributing too much 
to the Magilterial Sayings of an Author of Great Name. 
In which regard likewile, thele Virtzoſ: have aGed with 
no lefs Prudence then Modeſty, 1n leaving the Derermi- 
nation of each Queſtion to the judgement of the 
Reader, who 1s made the Arbiter of the Diſpute,and may, 
in the grateful Variety of Opinions, freely give his ſuf- 
frage to That which ſhall ſeem to him tounded upon 
the moſt convincing Reaſons ; orelſe having them all 
before him, eſtabliſh a better of his own. ITT That 
theſe Gentlemen, leaving the way of arguing by Mode 
and Figure to Colledges, have choſen to propolt their 
ſence in the freeſt and moſt natural form of Spee: h.as ve- 
ing moſt ſutable to Conferences, and leſs ſubje& eci- 

ther 


W ad. ib. 4 4. At 


To the Reader. 
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ther to the captious fallacies, or pedantical janglings md 


heats, reſulting from Diſputes by Syllogiſm. * Toavoid 


which alſo the better, care was taken that every one 
might have this Perſwafion, That he was no-wilc znter- 
eſſed to maintain his Sentence upon any Point ; -but be- 
ing once produc'd, it wasasa thing expos'd to the com- 
any, and no morc accounted any mans Property, then 
Truth it ſelf, the common (ubjzea of all their Inquiries. 
I V. That, as to the Promiſcuous Variety of the Queſti- 
ons diſcuſs'd in each Conference, and the immetho- 
dical ſeries of them all, if it be not excuſe enough thar 
the Dilcourſers were French Gentlemen, and bcſi des, 
willing 1n civility to gratifie one another by leaving the 
choice of Subjects free, the Reader 1s defird to believe, 
that there wanted not particular occaſions for every one, 
though they appear not upon the paper. Belides, that 
it ſecmed moſt expedient not to be confin'd to the 
Laws of Method, ſince the Complyance therewith 1n 


comprizing the Sciences in Syſtems and Bodies, (as they . 


call them) would have requir'd the intermixture of ma- 
ny Queſtions leſs conſiderable and delightful ; and in- 
deed is found by Judicious Men to have been a great 


. Obſtacle to the Improvement of Philolophy. V. Laſtly, 


The Publiſher craves Pardon of the Readers that he 
hath forborn to divulge the Names of the Perſons of 
Honour, who held theſe Conferences weekly on Mon- 
days at Paris, it being the principal condition which 
they requir'd of him ; Some, that the judgement of their 
opinions might be left free to every one, which the 
knowledge of the Authors commonly prepoſleties ; and 
Others, out of deſire ſecretly to diſcover what Senti- 
ment the publick would have of theirs (like the Knights 
Errantof old, who fought under borrow'd Arms) lea- 
ving their Names to be conjecur'd by ſuch as found any 
thing in them for which to defireit : but All, through a 
Modeſty as commendable in reſpect of themſelves, as 
injurious to the Publick. 


EUSEBIUS RENAU DOT, Counſellor end 
Phyſitian in Ordinary to the King of France, Do&or 
Regent of the Faculty of Phyſickat Paris. 
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a 1. Of Method. IL Of Entity. Do 


QQRLVecry one being ſeated in: the great Hall of the2zy+ 7 
SD rear, Report was made, That the Reſolve'of thetaſt Of Metb;d, 

-& Conference was, to Print the Matters;which ſhould 
it be propos'd henceforward;' and. the Diſquiſitions 
£ _--* upon them: which deſfervid its -Asalſo that for:the 
bringing in of all the moſt. excellent: SubjeRs' that! are found "in 

the Sciehces, and for the doing it orderly ,' the Method requifite 

to be obſervd therein ſhould: this: day be taken into confidera- 
tion : The praftice of which Method-was likewiſe thought'fitto 

be begun upon the moſt Univerſal Subject,” which is, Entity. 
Wherefore every one was intreated to ſer: cheerfully: about 
opening the way in this do. pleaſant and profitable-atv Enterprize. 

- The firſt Speaker defin'd._ Method f The fucdin&t-order' df 
things which are to be handled in Arts and SciencesJand faid/that 
it is of two ſorts; One;ef Compoſitzoh,which proceedeth'fronithe 
Parts to the Whole, | and is obſerv'd in Speculative Diſciplines ; 
The other, "of - Reſolution, which deſcendeth-from the whole to 

the parts, and hath place in Pra@ical diſciplines; He ſaid alſo, 
that hereunto might beadded the Method of -Defipition , which 

is a way of defining athing firſt, and then explickting the parts 

of its definition : but it participateth of both'the former.” :'. | 

{ Theſecond faid, That befides thoſe two general Methods, there 

16 a particular qne,which is obſerv'd when ſomeparticular Subjet - 
Is handled; according to whichiit -behoveth to begin with the 
Name (or Word:; ) Diſtinguiſhthe fame by its divers acceptati- 

ons 3 then give the Definition, afligty its Principles and Caufes, 
deduce its Proprieties, ' and erid'with its Speciesor Parts. ' © 

- --Aﬀeer this ſome dilated upon the Method of Cabalifts, which 

they begin with the Archetypal World, or Divine Idea; thenee 
defend to the World Intelletual, or Intelligences ;, and laſtly, to 

the Elementary, which 18, Phyſicks, or NaturalPhilofophy: 

- -Fhat of Raymond Lullie follow/d next. And: here the Differ- | 
ence of humiane judgements came to be- wonder*diat. Moſt'other 
Nations 'could -never faricy this Art which he calls Great: and 
Wonderful and yet the Spaniards profeſs it publickly at-Afajorea, 

in a manner ingrofling it from all other places. - He maketh the 


ſame to conſiſt in thirteen Parts. The firſt of which NE 
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of 


II. 
Entity, 


the Alphabet, fromBtoK; to each of whoſe Letters he afſign- 
eth.1. a Tranſcendext afterhis mode,2. a.Compariſon,3. a Queſtion, 
4. a Subſtance, 5. a Virtue, and 6. aVice; as toB I. Goodneſs, 
2. Difference, 3. Whether a thing is? 4. Deity, 5. Juſtice, 6.Co- 
vetouſneſs, ToC, 1. Greatneſs, 2. Agreement, 3. What It is. 
4: Avgel, x; Prudence, Es mapa and ſoof thereſt. The 
ond Pert contained 4. Fiexres 5 The Third Definitions. Then 
follow Axles , Tables, containing the ſeveral combinations of 
Letters : The Evacuation, Multiplication, and mixture of Figures; 
The 9. SwbjeFs 3 The Application 3 The Queſtions ; The cuſtome 
and manner of teaching 5 which I ſhould deduce more largely 
unto you, but that they require at leaſt a whole Conference. In 
brief, ſuch it is, that he promiſeth his diſciples that they ſhall be 
thereby cnabled to anſwer ex tempore ( yet pertinently ) to all 
queſtions ed unto them. | 
''The fifth faid, That there was no need of recurring to other 
means then thoſe of the Ordinary Philoſophy, which maketh 
#ws forts of Order, namely, one of Invention , and another of 
#08 or Dorine ; which latter is the ſame thing with the 
above defined. Andasfor the Order of Invention , it 
tobſerved when ſome Science is invented, in which we proceed 
from Singulazs to Univerfals : As, after many experiences that 
the 'Eaxth interpos'd between the Sun and the Moon caus'd 
a-Lunar Eclipſe, this Unzverſal Concluſion hath been framed, 
That every Lunar Eclipſe is made by the interpoſition of the 
Earth berwcenthe &wun and the Moon, TD 
An other alledg'd that Method might well be call'd a Fourth 
Oper#ion of the Mind. . For, the Firſt is the bare knowledge of 
in ithout affirmatinn or negationz The Second is a Con- 
wextion of thoſe naked Notices with .&ffirwetion or Negation. The 


[Third is a right diſpoſing of thoſe Propoſitions and their Conſe- 


queace; whichif it be neceſlary, it iscall'd Demonſtration. And 
the Fourth is the Serzes of thoſe Demonſtrations, in ſuch man- 
nerthat thoſe on which others depend are the firſt : as it is ſeen 
in the Elements of Exclide. - | 

Alſo the Lord Montagre's Method was alledg'd, who learnt 
the Latize Tongue from the Cradle , no perſon ſpeaking to him 
but in that Tongue. So was the Cyropedia of Xenophon , where 
the Leſſons are the Praftice of Political and Military Vertues, 
which ſerve more to form the Judgement of Children then the 
Memory. | 


The Firſt Hour being ſpent in theſe Remarks, the Second 
was imploy'd in diſcourſing concerning Entity, which was ex- 
Plicated by this Series , fo much the more agreeably to the 
Company , for that they obſerv'd ſuch a Contrivance of it thar 
the y_ - the preceding _— _ _- beginnng of the enſuing. 
Power r to be reduc into Act ; 

Attisa Perfection ET... 
Perfection 


ant.” a ” ths. — CAC... pn" | —— —_— —_ My 
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Perfection is the accompliſhment of that which: is wanting 3 ; 
There is wanting to Man Felicity; 
Felicity is, to be united to his Principle ; $4123-A-11 

'Heis united to his Principle when heis made like unto ts * 

. He ismadelike unto it by Science; |; , t 
... Science is acquir'd by Demonſtration } 
Demonſtrationis the knowledge of a chingby js cauſe; g-M 
_ | To knowacauſe, itisrequiſite to ſeek it. '' ': 21. 
It is ſought'when we admire it. - 11.” 

Weadmire. that of which we are ignorant. ; 1939071? 

' We are ignorant becauſe of difficulty. +. - 

- Difficulty, among' 'other cauſes,arifeth from Diſproportion 

' 4 ..Diſproportion procedeth from hence ,. thatigur 'Mind 5 

one and finite, and the things-which it ofght' to-know 

are various, \yea infinite. Whereforeit ought to:reduce 

all things to one general, which is Extity; called by the 

\ LatinesZxs 3 Which being known and: fabdivided im- 

_ + Parteth to us the diſtinct — of all things which 
depend thereon: : - - (11. of 

"The ſecond added, -That Entity 1s ths which; ze. 'For the 
knowing of it, *tis requifi te to confiderits Principles; itsProprie- 
_ and its Species. Principles are of ' two ſorts, 'viz. Either 

Cogtiition; or of the Thing, A Principle of Cognition is, That 
_ cauſeth us to Khow a thing 5 AS, ;That the'Whole 5s greater - 
then it's Part.The Principle of a'thing js that which:conſtitutes i itz 
as the Rational 'Soul,and the Humane Body,are:the Principles of 
Man. The Principle of'the Cognition of Entity (which is the 
ſole Principle in Metaphyſicks ) is this 5 1# is iapoſſable for one. 
and the ſamething to be and not tobe atthe ſame time; The Princi- 
ples of the Thing are _ and Exiſtence. Eſſence is that which 
cauſeth a Thing to be that which it = ;: As, Reafonable, Animal, 
(or Living-creature) is the Efſence of Man, becauſe it cauſeth a 
Man to be a Man. Exiſtence effecteth thata T_ exiſts forth 
of its cauſes.” 

The Proprieties of Entity are Three One, Th rue, and Good, 
One, that which is not divided in it ſelf, but is different from ev 
'Thing elſe. ' True, is that which falleth under knowledge. Good, 
that which is convenient or ſutable to each thing; Orig 

Entity is divided intoReal and Imaginary.” 

Real Entity z* either aFually, or-in power. 

Adual Entity is either Increated-or Created. 

Created Entity is either Subſtance or Aceident. 
Subſtance 1s that which ſubſiſteth by it ſelf. - 

Accident that which cannot be naturally, but in another. 

Subſtance 1s either Incomplete , which. is but apart; or, Cam- 

plete, which is a Whole. 
The Incomplete are the Matter and the Form The Complete, 
that which is compounded thereof. 

: As the deduction of each of the above-meniland points was 
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eing tobe made, it was Remonſtrated , That theſe Matters 
Pong not eafie to be apprehended, nar otherwile.expreſs'd then 
in Scholaſtick termes;(iwhich we wauld avoid) it ſeem'd meet to 
paſs to. things Biare pleaſant, running aver thereſt as lightly as 
offible ; And yet to purſue both the: Methods above mention'd. 
he Company therefore concluded totreat Of Przxciples, and Of 


_ the Eaulef all hinge, in general, at the next Conference. : 7 


At the hour of Inventians ane preſented himſelfand made this 
overture. I offer to cauſe any one whatſoever, Man or Woman, 
of competent age;ra comprehend in eight hours, (44z.anc-hour a 
day, for avoiding the.tyring of the; Mind); a-pertect Logick, 
wherein ſballtia contained all the Precepts of well Defining, Divi- 
ding,and Argning; All the kinds of 4rguwents,and: the places from 
whence they are drawn: Namely, the Definitions and Diviſions 
of the Uninenſals, of the Cauſes, of the Oppoſites, ofthe Whole,&c. 


Their Axioeves, and the lioutfatians of the fame,with an Abridge- 


ment af Cat#garies. I offer likewiſe to teach perfectly the Sphere, 
avd a}! che Principles of Geophraphy, in two hours 3 fo that after- 
wards the perſon {hall be able to make uſe ef Mapsand Books for 
knowing tbe Gireles,Zenes;and Climatet; beſides the Parabels and 
Meridian for finding the degrees of Longitvde and Latitude,and 
ether things pertaining to Geography. I will alſo teach Moral 
Philoſophy in:twelve hours 3; Metaphyficks in ten 5 .but for Nas 
hey nay 1 'T aſk-fqur times as mueh*rime,, , _...., 
: Another) fait}, That: ra ler paſs theſe Undertakings (which h 
judg'd —_ there 132 great difference between YViſeAdne 
and Kuawleder 5 Afemory principally cantributing to the Latter, 
to the Former. That he propos'd a Method to 


me 
iferviet a Child in Wifedemn, the Guide and Sterne of Hymane 
':;Fhat all things in the World are either Neceſſary or Contingent : 


AL: 


* 'The farmer are immutable, the Rules concerning them few, the 


ſceds of them within our hreaſts, conſequently ſoon learnt and 
eafie to retain : Provided the unconſtant and irregular multitude 
of cantingent- things come not to interrupt the Production and 
Growth thereof; As it happens by the thornes of Sciences which 
SolaZo0x, for this reaſon, ſaith were invented to ſerve for a vain 
Labour to Men. ©: Sciences, in which there is alwayes room for 
diſputing ; becauſe if you except their Principles which the 

borraw from that Wiſedom , all the reſt in them is but probel; 
and problematical. I conceive therefore that the true Method 
of Inſtruting a Child is to begin by informing his Judgement 
with the Rules. of things Neceflary. - For which purpoſe, he 
muſt be taken void of all bad imprefſionsz between fix and ſeven 
years 18a fit Age. In the ſmooth Tableof this Mind is to be writ- 
ten, 1n good order, the ſervice of God and the King, Honour, 


| Jultice, Temperance, . and the other Virtues. When this Mind 


ath been educated in the Maximes appertaining to each of thoſe 
Heads ; As, That aething is hidden from God ; That 'tis Fetter to 
wy le 
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dye then to revolt from tbe ſervice of the King 3 That after Hoxour 
there is no more loſs; It will be requiſite to draw for him out 
of Hiſtory Examples of ſuch as have been rewarded for performs 
ing the ſame, and puniſh'd for failing therein. In the mean 
time , care muſt be taken that no evil or diſhoneſt thing be 
fpoken or done before him3 if it happen otherwiſe, chaſtifement 
and blame ought to follow the Offenders. This being done, 
#hea onely when the precepts which were zecefſary to his educa- 
tion ſhall have taken ſuch deep root in his Mind as not to be 6 
ftifled by the multitude of others 3 My Method proceeds to fur- | 
niſh him with thoſe of the Liberal Sciences. ' But with thisorder | 
again, that (for the ſame reaſon) the Rules be not confounded 
to him with Exceptions; but that theſe latter be then onely 
, taught him after he ha's well comprehended the former. ' 

For canclufion, there was an overture of a Way to teach by 

Playing, from the ABC to the fublimeſt Sciences. The Propo- 

fers reaſon was, that the beſt Method of Sciences is that: which 

takes away Difficulties, the principal of which is, The tedi- 

ouſneſs of Study. That there is nothing leſs tedious then Play, 

for the fake of which both great and ſmall oftentimes loſe their 

zeſt and food, That 'twas the intention of the firft Authors, 

that Children ſhould: learn as it: were pang Cn of the 

great rigors which cauſe them to ftudy againſt their inclination, 

with the loſs of time, and other inconveniences'obferv'd therein. 
That hence the Place of Learning recains ſtill in Latinethename 7,1,, 75. 
ofthe Play of Letters, and the Regents Maſters of the Play. Then terariue. 
he defired of the Company of Commiſſioners to receive their Lxdi-Mz- 
Judgement upon the Book which he had made upon this Subje&; giftri. 

and the ſame was deliver'd into their hands for them ro make 

their report thereof, that day ſeven night. After which all were 
defired that they would pleaſe to report there at the following 
Conferences the Inventions which they conceiv'd likely to profit 
thepublick, with affyrance that the honour and benefit thereof 
_ be fecur'd to themſelves: and fothe Company was diſ- 

miſg'd. * | ; 


——— 
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CONFERENCE II. 
JT. Of. Principhes. . II. Of the End of all Things. 


| ory five ſeveral acceptions of Principlewere firſt conſidered. x, 
1 7. As it is taken for a Cauſe, eſpecially the Efficient, Of Principles 
even that of all Things, and which hath no Beginning, namely, 
God; who alſo being the End of all, is upon that account called 
Alpha and Owega. | | | 
IT. For the beginning of q»antity4 asa pointis the beginning 
of a Line. 3 | | 09 Me HS 
2h I II.. For 
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-+LHH.: For the beginning of ſome Action 5. as the fitſt ſtep is the 
beginning of the race. | 
I-V.: For that: which is not'made of it ſelf, nor any other ;; 
but of which all things are made. | as? | 
V; For that of which a thing is made, is compos'd. and is 
known:  Which--definition-;comprehendeth the Principles: of 
Generation; Compoſition, and- —_ For according to 
theOrderiof Nature-a thing is made before it ir, and it 3s before 
itisknown.. nk Sri ized nofa 
- The Second faid, That the Principles of Emtity and Cognition 
are-the :ſame.: :For in that they conſtitute the thing, they are 
called:the Principles of Eztity > 'and inaſmuch as Concluſions are 
drawn:from them, : they. are called Principles of 'Cognition ; 
Nevertheleſs deriving their original the one from the other : As 
from this Principle of: Cognition, Nothing is made.ont of nothing, 
it s:.cohcluded, That then there muſt be a Firſt Matter. 
'The Third aid, That that diſtin&ionof the Three Principles 
of Generation, viz; Privation, Matter, and Form, (whereof the 
finſt4and! the laſt are contraries, two onely of Compoſition, vis. 
the!/twolaſt).ido's' not ſfignifie that there are three Principlesiof 
the:thivrg which'is made ; Seeing that in the .— wn that a thing 
is made, tobe making (fieri) and to be made (factum efle) arethe 
ſames::i Since. then the thing made hath but two Principles, that 
which! is: ix making hath no-more : Privation being; but a Con- 


.. - ditianrequiſiedta Generation; a5 the Agent, the End,-and ſome 
_ oth& External Principles are. © (1 { FA 


u 


:;TheFourth-ſaid, That our Mind alone doth not make diſtin- 
&on!bety/cen.thoſe three Principles, but they differ in reality. 
Thoſe:who fay-Privation. is wore a Principle of Generation then 
the:rtft:'are miſtaken, in: that they make Generation partici- 
pate nioreof: Non-entity then of Entity.;; . But it is not, helrg It 
arifethout of the former to tend to the latter, being in truth nei- 


ther.the one nor the other, : He added, that the Principle of 


Cogmtion is either Firſe or-Second. ' The Firſt proves all, andis 
prov'd by none 'tis the baſis of all Sciences, and hath two con- 
ditions; namely. that it can neither be deny'd nor prov'd. Asit 
cannot be deny'd;” That of two ContradiFories one is true, andthe 
other falſe. Neither can the ſame be prov'd , becauſe there is 
nothing beyond it , or more clear and-evident. The Second 
Principles are thoſe of the Sciences, which they prove, as them- 
5 io prov'd by the firſt Principle.. For example, "That 

rinciple of Phyſick , Contraries are cured by their Contraries, 


proves. this , Enacudtion: cnreth the diſeaſes cauſed by plenitude', 
+ andit {lf is: proved by that other Principle of Natural Philoſo- 


phy,to which it is ſubordinate;that Aion 75 onely between Contra- 
ries.3, which is again prov'd by this, That A@:oz tendeth to rexder 
the Patient like to the Agent, Which if it bedeny'd, 'tis anſwer'd 
thatif the Agent donort-renger the Patient like to it ſelf, then 


this latter would not be a/tered. and ſo not be a Patient : Which 


cannot 
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cannot be, by the firſt: Principle of Knowledge 3 That a thing 
cannot he, and. not be, ah the ſame time.  . _ - beg 

The Fift divided —_— into thoſe of Logack, which 
conſtitute a Definition, 01s. ference : 
into thoſe of Phyſicks, which. confticute corporeal things, vis; 


Matter and Forms; into thoſe of I/ztaphyſicks, which:are 4 and 


Power, Eſſence and Exiſtence, and the Nature and Inherence in all 
Accidents; And laſtly, into Principhes Mathematical, which are 
a paint in contin d quantities, and an UniÞo in Numbers. 
The ſixth fram'd this Queſtion, Since thing 
inning .hath alſo an End , how is Number, which hath a 
Unite for its — Enfinite? It was anſwer'd by another, 
That that infinity of Number is not # AG, as ts Beginning is, 
' but onely z Power. For when'tis ſaid, That there is 20 Number 
fo great, but may be made greater to infinity , this ought notto be 
accounted more {trange then that other Propofition, which is 
alſo true, viz. That. a Quantity which hath a Beginning may be 
divided without Ends; There being no Body fo ſmall but may be 
divided again intoa lefs : For that fozve thing cannot be reſolv'd 
into #0thing, as of zething cannot be made ſoxre thizg naturally. 
This matter wasended with another diviſion of Principles into 
General and Particular. The General (faid they) are fome times, 
but indifcreetly, confounded with Cauſes and Elements. For 
every Principle is not a Caufe, nor every Cauſe an Element, nor 
any Elementa Principle: 'Although every Element be a Caufe, 
and every Cauſe be a Principle, Externator Iocernal. "That 
every Principle is not a Cauſe, appears by Privatios, which is a 
Prineiple ( — what hath been otherwiſe argu'd ) 
by the Maxim above alledg'dz That Action is onely between 
Contraries. Principles then muſt be ſuch. Now the Adatter is nor 
contrary to the Form 3 Therefore Privatiom muſt. - That every 
Cauſe is not an Element, is clear by the Final and the Efficient , 
both of them being extrinſical to the Thing 3 And neverthe- 
leſs an Element is the leaſt part of the Thing in which it 
is zz 4F or i# Power, Itisalfo manifeſt that an Element isnota 


Principle, for it is CR and corporeal ; which a Princie- 
ple is not. . Particular Principles are as various as there are ſeve- ' 


ral things in the world. So the Principle of Divinity is the Faith; 
Of Phyſick, to preferve the Man and deftroy the difeaſo;' Of 
Law, that which is according to Nature, Reaſon, and Cuſtoms : 
The Principle of Underſtanding is Natural Evidence 3 thoſe of 
Oeconomy, - lawful acquifition and uſe of Goods 3' Of Politicks, 
Policy, Prudence bs 24 to right Government's Of. Prudence, 
that which isexpedient to door avoid, The Pringiples of Ma- 


thematicks are its Axiomes; As if, of two equal things, you 
take away from one as much as from the other, the remainder 
ſhall be equal. | : 

The Principles of Hiſtory are Experience and Humane Faith : 
Of other Arts and Diſciplines , their Rules and as Aer ; 
| rinciples 


The Germ and the .Differexce;. 


that hea 
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Principles of Man as Man, are the Body and the Soul; as a'mixt- 

-Subſtance, the Four Elements 3 as a Natural, the Liver ; as Vital, 
the Heart; as an Animal or Senſitive, the Brain; as Reaſonable, 
the Intellett. -.'The Principles of an Argument are the.2ajor and 
the. 2ror.': The End isthe Principle of. rational Actions 5; as: 
the Matter inthings Natural, -and the Idea in Artificial. . '. \\+ 3. 


TIE 64h 2k) | oy COLOR IIS 413. LIBIA 

IT. The Second:Hour was imploy'd in diſcourſe touching the Ed;, 

Of the End concerning which it wis ſaid , Firſt," that Ed maybe taken as 
of all many wayes asBeginnizg ; Improperly;for the corruption of ſome 


Thing. thing { therefore , faith Ariſtotle, Death is not an: End, but a 
terme) Properly, 'tis the Good whereunto all things tend ; and 
'tiseitherfirſ# (as,to make a medicine) or /aſt (as to.cure.) Things 
whichcan tend to this End are-divided into four Glafles.' Some 
are furniſh'd with Reaſon, 'but not with Senſe 5 as the. Angels or 
Intelligences :. Others have Reaſon and Senſe, as'Man : Others 
have:Senſe without Reaſon, .as Brutes: Others .bave neither. 
Senſenor Reaſon, as all the reſt of the Creatures. Onely.the 
two: former Agents, .namely, Angel and Man, act formally for 
ſome End; becauſe they alone have the . four conditions-requi- 
ſite for.ſo doing z :viz.. 1. Knowledge'of the End 5 2. Knowledge 
of..the Means which conduce thereunto; 3. A Will to attainit5 
And 4.. Ele&ion or Choice of thoſe Means.  - Others act indeed 
for it; but izeproperly 3 as the /Spider and.the:Swallow,: though 


| _ they frame: onely_by a natural Inftind; ithe aneraits Web, the 

| othe its'Neaft;: yer artain their End 5*and the Stone is carried 
by: its own weight. to its Centre, . which is, its Good; but with- 
out:the above-mention'd ' conditions.” i'r ct | [gon ) | Front 
:: The Second went about toiprove that ſome'of thoſe Animals, 
which-we account void. of Reaſon,, At:;formalsfor. their End: 

For; ſaid he, not to mention:the:Elephatit,:recorded:by Plutarch, 
who divided his:Oates in hits Maſter's preſence ; :as to ſhew hini 
thit :he had /buthalf his allowance! uinally given ;him ; 'or that 
ether who carried his Kettle to the River;; :and fill'd: it with was 
terz;;to try whether it had [not a: hole in it 3 Nor'ithe:;Ox, who 
never 'went:beyond the number of buckets of water which he 
was wont to:tdraw ;. Nor the Fox, which layes his/Ear to the Ice 
to: liſten' whether the water moves ſtill underneath, | before he 
ttaſt himſelf upon it; Nor the Hart of Crete, which runs to the 
Dittany, and; as they ſay, with that herb drawsthe Arrow. out 
ofhiis fleſh-2. Is/it not for the good of, its:young that the Swallow 
diſtills intotheir Eyes the juice of Colandine, with'which ſhe re- 
covers theirſight 2 From whence Men' have learnt to make uſe of 
that herb-againſt the filme, of the. Eye.) Have we, not Horſes 
which let themſelves blood 2: Ha's not the Dog eleftionofall the 
wayes; whereof he chooſes :one]y. that; which his Maſter went; 
who ( withall the goodly prerogatives that he aſcribes to him- 
ſelf above him) [cannot do 6 muchas his Dog? And thoughtthe 


Example be. familiar ;, do we not.' fee 'Domeſtick Anjmuyls 
S {Hee 


whom 
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whom the Apprehenfion of beating -keeps | often from doing 


the miſchief to which their natural inclination: wth mo : 


Which is, not onely to kow an End, but amongft ma 
the beſt. $750} E050 
- The Third reply'd, That theſe Examples evidence the dexte- 
rity of Man's witz who knows how toapply them to his'own 
purpoſes : Bur, in reality, it belongs not to a Brute, what ever 
adyantage it may get by commerce” with Man,” to know its End 
4 an End : Becauſe the End is that which meaſures the Means; a 
Mean ( Medinw2 being not the better for that itis greater, -but 
for that it is fitter proportion'd to its End. ' So 'when Hippocrates 
cures the Cramp with cold water, the Cure is not leſs excellent 
then if he did it with potable Gold. Now this Comparing-and 
Meaſuring is a work of the Underſtanding. © | 


yto chooſe 


- The. Fourth faid, Asall other Lights diſappear at the Sun's, 


fo all the other Ends muſt give place to the Laſt, which isthe 
Supreme Good, or, Felicity : Which being either Natural or Su- 
pernatural, and this latter inexpreſiible ; It ifeems- that the pre- 
fent Exerciſe ought to terminate inthe former, namely, Natu- 
ral Felicity. This Beatitude,in what ever oy itis found;'( for 
Saint AuguSFFine reckons above eight hundred O 

and yet more may be added to-the-number) conſiſts in the moſt 
excellent Action of Man; which catinot depend but upon the no- 
bleſt Faculties , the Underſtanding and the Will. The A@io- 
of the former is to V-derſtand; That of the Latter'is to #//.. 
The Felicity then of Man confiſtsin Underſtanding well, andin 
Filing well, or Loving; ' For the pleaſure of oe 0s is but 
the reliſhing of this Felicity,not the Felicity itſelf, as ſome have 
thought, with Epicxris, who is to beblam'd onely in this regard : 
For it is neither true, nor credible,'that a Philoſopher could ſo 
much forget himſelf as'the vulgar-/imputes to him, to placethe 
Supreme Good in Pleaſures, even the fouleſt and grofleft.”” 

- TheFifth maintain'd, That it was unprofitable toſpeak-of a 
"Thing which 7s not 5 Meaning, that pretended worldly Felicity 
which Men onely fancy-;//and to-thar -Induftion which Solomon 
makes of all the things in which Men ſeek their contentment in 
vain; he added Authorities holy and profane; to ſhew thatithere 


pimons about it, 


15 nothing happy on all ſides; and that Solon had reaſon” to'fay, Nibil eft ex 


That Felicity-isnot tobe found in this Life. - © / ; 
- - The Sixth reply'd,-'That what is'faid of the Miſeries of this 
eorruptible Life, compar'd with the beatitude of the other eter- 
nal, ought not tobe confounded- and -taken abſolutely. ' That 
the contentments of -the one cannor: be too much vilifd, in re- 
ſpe to the raviſhments of the other 3 of whieh the Pagans 
themſelves had knowledge enough: ( though: under ſeveral 
names ) by the ſole Light of Nature, to cauſe them to make the 
Fiftion of the El:ziar Fields 3 in compariſon of which they held 
that there was nothing but unpleaſantneſs in this world. But as 


the barbarouſneſs of ſome Ages paſt is not to be compar'd = 
| C the 


- oxnni parte 
beatum, 
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the Politeneſs:and Learning of this (and. yet there was alwayes 
ſome. or. ather amongſt them that paſs'd for an accompliſh'd 
Mae). ſo becauſe there 15 a great Felicity, in Heaven, it is not to 


| be infer'd that there is none at all upon Earth. Beſides, we 


might. (contrary to the recerv'd Maxime) accuſe Nature of ha- 
vinganade ſome thing in. van, by Imprinting in Man that de- 
fire-of becoming happy- in- this world, he cannot be lo. 

' FheSeventh ſaid, Thata Man is not bappy by pofleſiing ſome 
Excellent Thipg, but by the. ſatiating ofthis defire, And therefore 
if (which is impoſhble ) a happy Man ſhould defire ſome greater 
Good, he were no longer happy. As on the contrary, he who can 
fatizfe himſelf with the leaſt Good, is nevertheleſs happy. For 'tis 
the correſpondence or ſutablenefs which makes a Good to be e- 
ſtemed ſuch. A Good may content the Appetite without refleGti- 

on.3.; but ifthe conditions of the Enjoyment be reflefted upon, it 
will ſuffice for the rendring it perfect, that the Imagination ex- 
empt it from all imperfeCion, and attribute all the Prerogatives 


-to It , which the Will deſires in it 5 although it deceive it ſelf. 


The Eight defined, The $#preme Good, (after Ariſtotle ) The 
AFion of the: maſt perfe® Virtue, (which is Wiſedom and Pru- 
dence. ) i: 4 perfe( 4ge and # long Life, accompani'd with the Goods 
of the "Body and of Fortune, vis. Health, Beauty, Nobility,Riches, 
and Godly Children. Not that the Felicity which is call'd Forzzal 
canfiſtsin theſe Gaods z but they ſerve for inſtruments and orna- 
ments. unto. it; asj tis hard for a ſick Man to become Learned,and 


fox a poor to exerciſe the Virtues of Liberality and Magnificence; - 


The Ninth ſaid, That in Morality the General Propoſitions 
are ealier to be afſented to, then the Particular ; Yea, that 
there are many to which all the world aſlentsin general termes ; 
As, That Virtxe qught to be Loved. For.then we willingly em- 
brace ithwholly naked. But by-xeaſon of;the difficulties which ac- 
company it, Qpinions become divided.. The Prudent, who 
knows.-how. to-moderate his:Paſhong, willeth it 5 The Inconti- 
nent;who pleaſeth to let himſelfbe hurried by the torrent, willeth 
it:aats . And denying in the retail what-he before approv'd inthe 
graſs;;.contradicts, himſelf. Another willeth and willeth it nor, 
becapſe he willeth it too faintly, or doth.not ſufficiently avoid the 
occatjons which lead to Vice.. : Thus all the world agrees, That 
it behoveth to render to every ane that, which belongs to him ; 
but in the Application, the:honeſt Man doth ſo, the diſhoneſt 
doth the contrary. There is-not the Man but confeſſeth, That 
the End ought: $0 be prefer'd before the Means which conduce 
to that End 3; But one takes for an End that which another 
takes for a Means, The Covetous (and indeed maſt Men) take 
Riches forthe End, ,and Virtue for the Means. * On the contra- 
ry , the Good Man. takes Riches for the Means', and Virtue 
for his End. In my Judgement, the true Felicity of Man in this 


world comprehendeth the Goods of the Mind, as the End; the 


Goods of the Body and Fortune onely as the Means. 


There 


1 Of-the Virtuoſi of :France. 


There was none in the Company but feem'd to have a Mind 
to ſpeak ſomethihg to this great Queſtioh';” df >which,- out of 
this Conference, even every particular Man daily pafleth Judge- 
ment: without ſpeaking. : For he who. forgets all, things elſe 7M 
the acquiring of Honour or Riches, or for the taking of his 
Pleafure,dvth he not imply that he makeththeſim&his Supreme 
Good ? He tharentreth into a Religious Order,doth he not ſeek 
the ſame in Religion ? And ſo of others. But for that the 
Second Hourwas\liptaway, the Company:proceeded to defers 
mine the matter to be treated of at the next Conference'y which 
was, for the Firſt Hour, Of Caſesr3+ General. Andbecaufe thefts: 
obſerv'd inſome,even the moſt equitable;an ardowr if mbintiins 
ing their :Judgements; though every one wasfufficicettly warn'd' 
that this place is to have.no difputings, arid that: riches oblip'd/ 
ro uphold whathe hathiſaid withmew Reaſons, Cour ſentifitnits 
here being all free ;) Itwaspropogd;for the fecondipoint, tbe 
particularly inquir'd, #hyevery one'defires to babe: bjr dwn Jules 
ment follow'd, though. he have no intereſt therein 77 non. 
The . Hour defign'd-for Inventions-began' with the Repvre 
made by the Commrflioners/nominated at'theilaft-Confertiice 
for examining the Book containing the Method of 'Teachitigthe 
Liberal ar 0m by Playing 5 The Reporeiwhs,'Thut? the 
Author ſeem'd very capable! of .performing' i, the - Diſcourſe 
being written'in a good tite; That he evidently:prov'd that 
the thing 1s Practicable ; as: well i reſpe&t of the 'Methe&'ir 
ſelf, which ſeemes feaſable,” as the Maſters of the Play; and the 
Diſciplines. | Butfor that he diſcover'd his meaning onely'in'the 
Art of Teaching to read and write,” and notin'the' other Diſei- 
plines, they could not give their Judgements upon morethen 
what appear'd to them3-and fo much they lik'd and approv'd. 

Then an Other preſented a Latine Poem, Entitl'd-,- BwIarer: 
in Aquilam, containing, in Twelve Books, Twelve 'Thouſand 
Heroick Verfes, in which was compriz'd the Eife;Atchieyments, 
and Death of the King of Sweden; Having firſt Remonſtrated 
to: the Company that the great reputation of 'theſe Conferentes 
brought him from his own Country to this City, that he might 
correQ, refine, and poliſh his wor; by the cenſure of ſommiany 
great Wits as met there 5 Conceiving there is no better  way"to 
write things for laſting, then to paſs them under the Judgements 
of many. Neem: Commiflioners were” affigned: to' him 
for that end, into whoſe hands he deliver'd his Work. | 
After which, to ſhew' that ſomerhing has a Beginning, and 
yet noEnd 3 Another offer'd to make appear the Experimentof 
a Perpetual Motion, if the matter could be kept from decaying. 
A Third anſwer'd, That making it of Glaſs, thematter would 
be Eternal , Glaſs being the laſt Produ& of Nature; And that 
thence the Conjecture is probable that the Earth will be vitrifi'd 
by the laſt Contlagration, and by that means become diaphanous 
and reſplendent. And thus ended this Conference. $II4 Gs 
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CONFERENCE IT. 


- 0 1. | Of Canſes in Geteral., TI. Whenceit is that 


0 rm Cery give is Zealous for bis own Opinion, | 
+. 71 - though it be of no importance to. him:,. | © 


E who ſpoke firſt, faid, That the word Canſe, maſt not be 


L | I 
Of Cauſes in H -confounded with that'of Keaſor; though it ſeemes {oin our 


General, 


manner of Speech 1; becauſe. an Effe@: ſerves ſometime for a 


Reaſon to prove-itsCaxſe.As when Iam aſk'd the reaſon by which 


I know. that Fite is Light z I Anſwer, By its aſcending upwards 5 
whigh is the Efe& of: Fire, and the proof but not the Cauſe of nts 


| Hghrnefs. | Ceuſe alſo differs from Principle, becauſe'every Cauſe 


is tea}, and imparts a being different from its own; which Pri- 
vatian” (beinga Principle.) hath not; And ſo every Cauſe isa 
Principle, but every Principle-is not:a Cauſe. Now a Cauſe is 
That: whith produceth an. Effe®.: Thete; are Four; Matter , 
Form, the Agent, and its End. Which Number is not drawn 
fromany real diſtin&tion between them 3 Seeing many times one 


and the ſame Thing is Form, Agent, and End, in ſeveral reſpes. 


So:the 'Rational Soul is the Formof Man, the Efficient Caule of 
his Ratiocination,'-and the:next End of the Creation. But it is 
drawn: from 'the four wayes of being aCanſe, which are call'd 
Canſalities 5, whereof one ſuſteineth the Forms , to wit , the 
Matter, An Other i»forzeth that Matter , and is the Forw; A 
Third producerh that Form, and uniteth it to the Matter, and is 
the 4gent,or Efficient Cauſe 3 The Fourth by its goodneſs exciteth 
the Agent to aCt, atd 1s the Final Cauſe. TD TEST; | 

.. The. Second faid , That the Cauſes are handled diverſly, ac- 
cording [to the. diverſity of Sciences. [The Logician ſpeaks of 
them ſo far as hedraws from them his Demonſtr ations, Definitions, 
and . Probable Arguments : The Natnral Philoſopher, inaſmuch as 
they are. the Principles of all kind of Aterations hapning in na- 
tural bodies: The Metapbyſtian, as Cauſe isa Species of Entity, 
which is generally divided into Caxſe and Effe® : In which conſi- 
deration Supernatural Things have alfo ſome Cauſes, but not 


_ all, Wherefore, in my Judgement, 'faid he, Cauſe taken in 


general cannot be divided into the' Foxr Species 'above men- 


_ tion'd; becauſe: Spirits have no Material Cauſe : but it ought 


to be firft divided,in reference to Immaterial things.into Efficient 
and Final; and into the four aboveſaid, in reſpect of Material. 


That Efficient Cauſe is #he firſt principle of Motion and Reft, and is 


of two ſorts 5 viz. Univerſal or Equivocal, and Particular or 
Onivecal, The former can produce ſeveral effe&s of different 
Spezies., whether it depend not on any other, as God, andis 
then call'd the Firſt. Canfe 5 or depend on ſome other, and is call'd 
a Second Cauſe 3 As the Sun, which together with Man generates 

| Man, 
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Man. The Particular ( otherwiſe, Univocal ) Cauſe is that 
which produceth oze ſort of effe# alone 3 As Man generateth Man. 
The Material Cauſe is that of which ſomething is made. The 
Formal Cauſe is that which cauſeth the Thing to be that which it is, 


whether Eſſentially, as the Soul makes the Man 3 or Accidentally, 


asa round form makes a Bowle. The F:zal 15 that which incites 
the Agent to a& : as Gain doth the Merchant to Trafhck. 

The Third ſaid, Matter and Form being parts of the whole 
cannot be Cauſes thereof; becauſe then they would be Cauſes 
of themſelves; which is abſurd. - Neither 1s the-End a Cauſe, 
but onely the term and reſt of the Cauſe; Beſides, there are ſome 
Ends which are impoffible to obtain, and are nothing of reality, 
ſach as a Cauſe ought tobe; as when Heliogabalus propounded 
to himſelf to become a Woman, others tofly, to become invi- 
ſible, and thelike abſurdities. So that there 1s but the Efficient 
Sole Cauſe of all Things, which is the 1zternal Idea in God, which 
is nothing elſe but that Fiat which created the World. *Tis 
that very Cauſe which produceth all things in all different times 
and places, and a&ts upon Art, Natxre, and Nothing 5 whence it 
is that All Entity, conformable to that Increated Exemplar, 
beareth thoſe three CharaQters, Truth, Goodneſs, and Unity, 
which all things are bound to repreſent,under the Penalty of be- 
coming Nothing , out of which they were produced. *Tis a 
Circle (according to Triſmregiſt) whoſe Centre is every where, and 

Circumference 20 where; which poſſibly moy'd Galez to term 
Man the Centre of Mixt Bodies; and all Antiquity, a Little 
World ; and made Saint Thomas ſay, that Man hath been united 
hypoſtaticdlly to God the Son, who is the Idea of the Father, for the 
rejoyzing of all the produ@ions of the world to their firſt Principle. 
Here he fell into Divinity, but he was admoniſh'd to obſerve the 
Rules appointed by this Aſſembly, to keep as far off as poſſible 
from ſuch Matters; and ſo he ended, when he had mention'd 
the order that is obſerv'd inthe aCtions of that Idea, (which ſaid 
he) aGeth firſt upon the Inte//igences as neareſt approaching to 
its pure Nature they upon the Heavers,theſe upon the Elements, 
and theſe upon mixt bodies. 

The Fourth added, That that 7dea is a Cauſe not onely in Na- 
tural Things, but alſo in Artificial. As in the building of a 
Houſe, the Idea which the Archite& hath in his Mind excited his 
Will, and this commands the Motive-faculty of the Members, 
or thoſe of his Laborours, to diſpoſe the Stones, Timber, and 
Morter 3 which entring into the Compoſition of the Building, 
cannot (for the Reaſon above-mention'd ) be Cauſes of it, as 
neither can the proportion and form. | | 

An Other ſaid, That ifthe 7dea be a Cauſe, (which cannot be 
but in Artificial Things) it muſt be the Formal, and not the Effi- 
ciext; ſince it is nothing elſe but an 0rigizal, in imitation of 
which the Artificer labours ; and ſince the work derives its form 
from that Idea which is the Copy. 


It 
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It was added by a Sixth , That the 7de4.is no Cauſe, but the 
true 'Effence of Things , and the firſt objective Verity which 
precedes all Knowledge Humane, but not Divine; and is onely 
hereby diſtin& from Noth3zg, in that it is known by God : which 
ſateth nor with Nothig, from which any thing cannot be diſtin- 
guiſh'd 5 but it muſt be, if not z» A@, atleaſt i Power. FA 

The Seventh, amplifying touching 7deas, faid, That upon the 
Knowledge of them depend all Sciences and Arts, but eſpecially 
all what Men call I-vertionzs, which are nothing leſs then ſuch 


becauſe 'tis no more poſſible to invent ſome thing new, then to: 


create ſome ſubſtance, and make ſome thing of nothing. But 


as all things are made by Traxſmutation, ſono Novelty is produc'd 


by Imitation , either of things which are really exiſtent , or 
which our Mind frames and connects ; as of a Mountain 
and Gold, it makes a Golden Mountain. Thus the four moſt 
Excellent Inventions of the Modern Ages; The Compaſs, the 
Guz, Printing, and PerſpeFive-glaſſes; the two former were de- 
rivd from Experiments of the Load-ſtone, fiom the effect of 
ſhooting Trunks and Fire. As for Printing, what is the Matrice 
wherein the Founders caſt their CharaCters, or thoſe CharaQters 


 compos'd in a flat Form, as alſo Copper-cuts, but a perfect Ex- 


emplar and Idea, which is communicated fully to all its'in- 
m__—_ ? And PerſpeQtive-glaſles are nothing but ordinary ones 
multiply'd. | » 
» 2 ſaid , That Cauſes cannot be known at all; whence 
It comes to paſs' that we have no certain Knowledge 5 Now to 
know, is to know a thing by its Cauſes. For the Univerſal Efficient 
Cauſe is above us, and ſurpaſleth thecapacityof our Under- 
ſtanding; and henceall the other inferiour and ſubordinate ones 


_ are unknown, becauſe their Cauſe is not known. The F7xal is 


not in our power, and being not ſo cannot be known, becanſe 
knowing preſuppoſeth being. Formes and Specifical Differences 
are hidden to us. The Matter is ſo unknown, and ſo little a thing, 
that even Ariſtotle could not define it, ſaving by what it 75 20t, or 
by Analogy and Proportion to other things ; But ſince Propor- 
tion cannot be but between two things equally known, and 
the Firſt Matter being not ſo, (ſo much as the Wax, to which, 
m = it is compar'd) our Mind cannot comprehend that 

na . EEO 

The Ninth ſaid, That the Elements (which he held to bethe 


. Firſt Matter ) are ingenerable and incorruptiblez M5xt Bodies be- 


ing nothing elſe but thoſe Elements united in ſundry faſhions. 
That this Harmonical Unioz and Symmetry is the form of Mixts, 
which is nothing but a certain Mode or Faſhion of Being : Whence 
in all kind of Gezeratioz, there being no Subſtantial Mutation , 
but onely a ConjunFion and. Separation of the Elements , 
there 15s no other Cauſe but their Matter. Whichis thus prov'd 
to be the Firſt; becauſe if there be aſecond granted, then as 
Braſs, being the Matter of a Statue, that Braff muſt have another 

Matter, 


TK. 
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Matter, and this is a Third;: and foto Infinity 3. unleſs one Firſt: : 


be acknowledg'd. 7 [213 38813; ; 5177 
The Tenth faid; That if a Material Cauſe be admitted, thei 
Three other muſt be admitted alſo. For Matter naturally defir- 
ing Formes, it is alter'd from one intoanother, andthat Altera- 
tion cannot ariſe from it ſelf : For Nothing is altered by it - {elf 
but by an other. It comes then-from ſome Agent which moves 
that Matter, and which is the Efficient Caufe 3 which cannot-do: 
any thing in vain, but for. ſome Erd, and this is the Final Cauſa. 
This End is in Natural Things the ſame with the Form, and-dif- 
fers not from it but according to our manner of Underſtanding, 


For the End of Generations: the Form of the Thing generated 4 


and that very Formis the End of Generation. Wherefore, admit- 
ting the Matter, the other Three cannot be excluded. .: - 


Here they paſs'd to the Second Point deſi an'd for this Confe- 
rence, upon which many Opinions-of divers Authors were al- 
edged ; Some attributing :the Zeal for our own Judgements: to 


IT. 
Whence it is 
that we are 
zealous for 


the Antipathy which is found in contrary Humonts.,;caus'd by the ,,, >; 
diverſity of Temper, and theſe ' by the: oppotition of :the Opinioxs, 


Heavenly Bodies : Eſpecially when{Satzrz, that obſtinate:and 
melancholly Planet is predominant there. Others: refer'd it: ro 
Ambition, following the conceit of thoſe who'think there: wa 
Heap of Honour in the world, . to whictevery one hath. his ri ht; 
and of which there is leſs left to others when ſome are fuffer'd to 
take a great deal. One aſcrib'd it to the fubtitry of the Mind; 
- which ſeeks to ſport it ſelf innew conceits, and having produc'd 
them will not ſeem to want means to'defend:them. - Andhe 
obſerv'd that this Cartharides of Opinaſtry adheres uſualty 
to the goodlieſt flowers , : there being -otherwiſe-nothing more 
neceſlary to the evidencing of Truth then conteſt in which we 


MISIELIEYELAT, 


propoſe to our ſelvesto find:it. JG1E on LO2T0FA 

After this, One explicated: that which gave occaſion to the 
Queſtion, in this: manner. -. Men defire nothing-.bur' Geod. yidi+ 
ſtinguiſh'd into. Hozonr, Profit., and Pleaſure. None of whieti 
Three are gotten by obſtinacy in an erronious concert; eſpecially 
whenit is knowi:for ſuch 5: But, on the contrary, there 1s fhyme 
in it, one loſeth his credit by it many'times, butialwayes the 
time, and renders himfelf unacceptable to the hearers, -as '*is 
feen in Scholaſtick Diſputes.' Whence: it comesto pals thati'a 
Scholar brought up in tlieſe/ wranglings -never begins to be 
eſteem'd in company till he has laid abide thatill qualjey of Newer. 
Fielding. Whereas, on the contrary, the-more Ingenuous detlme 
thoſe Aſperities by words of yieldance even- in things wherein 
they have apparently moſt of Reaſon:on their fide;''2And when 
they are miſtaken, as a metled Horfe tather rids himſelf out'of 
the Plough then ſtayes there ; So 'tis proper toa ſtrong Mind to 


betake to a better Sentiment then its @6wn, without ſticking at 
the fear which the weaker are poſteſs'd with, leſt they __ "= 
blam' 


1} 
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blam'd: for having been ſubject to err either i» fa®or iz right - 
Remembring that tis incident to Humanity to err, but Diabo- 
lical toperſeverc ina fault... Hippocrates hath freely told his own. 
St. Auguſtin hath made a Book purpoſely of his Retra@ations,and 
afterhim Cardaz, and many other great perſonages. Every one 
knows this, 'every one. commends it rather then Opiniaſtry3 bur 
when it comes to the effect, very few people practiſe it. Which 
might be-excusd by the ſtrong Paſſion for particular intereſts, 
if Men gave their-Opinions in a Matter: which concern'd their or 
their Friend's Eſtate,8&c. 'But I account it ſtrange in a Queſtion 
which imports no benefit-atall-to any perſon,as in that about the 
Kdea's. which we were newly ſpeaking of. : -- | 

- The next.found ſome ſcruple inthe. Theſis : for that it ſeem'd 
impoſſible. to him for a: Man not. be concern'd . tor his Good 3 
Now his Good is that his judgement be alwayes eſteemed. Nor 
matters it that he may be miſtaken im his conceit'of that Good ; 


for it: ſufficeth that he judgeit-fuch 2 Objectsof the Will being 


to the Underſtanding, :as. Colours ;are to Light 3 this doth not 


_ givethem their Eſſence of Colour, bat. they hold that from their 
- own Principle; but it imparts the being viſible, or vilibilicy, to 


them: So. the: Underſtanding gives not to the Objects of the 
Will that ſutableneſs wherem. the Nature of. Good conliſts, 
they, have that! from their. own ſtock and Nature ; but it gives 
them Amability or 'Appetibllity,. or,'to ſpeak better, the being 
amiable or defirable. For knowing ſuch convenience or ſuta- 
bleneſs, it judgeth the; ſutable thing; amiable z;. So that as ſoon 
as* tis judgid: fuch, 'tis'defired as :a Good. ' Now Man judging 
it a Good to have his Opinion follow'd,- willeth it-as ſuch 5 and 
25a thing wherein he hath the higheſt -intereſt. For Man, as 
Man, hath no--Good: more Eminent then to Know, Judge, and 
gtve. Is: Sentence; of Things3 *tis:his utmoſt [Natural End. 
Moreover, Truth which is the Reſult of that Good, is defin'd a 
Meaſnre ;; -Adequatenefs',.: and: Correſpondence of our Under- 
{ſtanding andthe Thing known, attributing to it nothing Extrin- 
ſical, -and abſiracti in it nothing that is its own: Now a Man 
that hath judg'd and given his advice;,' at leaſt. according to his 
Apprehenfion, -{ceing-that advice! rejefted, falls into a double | 
Intereſts, -Qne. ariſing;:from the charitable inclination which he 

hath..for the: god of him that conſults him:, whom he ſeeth 
likely: to-miſearry by not ſollowing_. his: advice 3. The other being 
his own-proper intereſt, :for that the fleighting his advice is ta- 
cite accuſivghim of failing in a Thing Eſſential to his End, and 
caling him;a-Monſter, or Favlt of Nature. For as a Monſter is 
call d a-Faultiof Nature, becaufe the-Agents producing it have 
Aliptand goneawry outof: the way which ſhe had preſcrib'd and 
Kored 'out-to. them: SoMan not judging as he ought,deviates out 
of the way which leadeth to his End. - This is it which makes him 
ſoſenſible of. the fleighting of his advice, which (leighting ſeems 


£0 conclude that he hath il judged , and is a Lyar 1n his Know- 


ledge. 


4 


called Fool, that is, ſtupid and 'umable to Judge ; In Reverige 


way 2 T4 


ther.our own. | | | 
The following Speakers refer'd the Cauſe to the difficulty of 
defacing that which is engraven in our Underſtanding-z To'our 
being grounded:in Different Principles, to the habit which ſome 
haveof contradicting. all;propoſfals of 'others ; like the Woman 
of whom Poggio the Florentine ſpeaks, who being drowned, ther 
Huſband went to ſeek her up the.ſtream , becauſe ſhe fell irito 
the River far below ; and to-thole who advertis'd him to ſeek her 
downwards, he anſwer'ds That they did not: know-his wives 
Humour : For {ince,others' floated down according tothe cur ; 
rent of the River,! ſhe would: infallibly'aſcend againſt the ſtream " 
of the. water: 5.47 ll 1-3. m7 <7 3 20k HRT 
: The Third Hour was: ſpent in the Report of: the Poem deli- 


ver'd to be.examin'd in the preceeding Conference; the Author - 


of which was the: more. commended for'fo great a Performante; 
| EO D IR 


| 


 v«t#r, Lucan. tex. then of Jupiter ) we may fay that it is whatſoever thou leeſt, 
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in that there hath noe appeared in our Ape ſo long-winded a 
Poem : Whereof the fault was attributed'to the niceneſs of the 
Witts of theſe Times, impatient of long reading, and the too 
exatt manner of writing wholl turn'd into points, the continua- 
tion of which is next to impoſhble. i 
Amongſt other Inventions, was offer'd that of an Inſtrument 
which ſo magnifieth a ſpecies, that a Flea appears in it of the big- 
ne and formof a Rat, and the little wormes which are found in 
all kinds of good Vinegar, of the bigneſs of Eeles. | 
For that One had ſpoken otherwiſe of the Firſt Matter then 
they. do inthe Schools, and there had not been ſnfficient Infor- 
mation of the Propoſal made in the laſt Conference touching a 


Perpetual Motion, they were appointed for the Subjects of the 
next. | 


a, 


CONFERENCE IV. 
"1 Of the Firſt Matter. I I. Of Perpetual Motzon. 


| "THe Entrance into the former of theſe Subjets was made 


Of the Firg A inthismanner. We ſhould be too ſenſual aq vo 
Maticr, if we believ'd nothing but what we fee ; though alſo we ſee the 


Firft Matter; but *tis as the Ancients ſaid Protexs was ſeen,name- 
ly, .in ſo many formes that there was not one of them his own, 
and yet he was neyer deſtitute. Sol ſee the Firft Matter under 
the farmof a Man, a Horſe, a Tree, a ſtone, and yet the ſtone, 
Tree, Horſe, Man, are not the Form of that Firſt Matter, for it 
hath none : Otherwiſe, if I conceive it cloth'd with one ſingle 
Form, 'tis then call'd Second Matter. Nevertheleſs they difer 
not real/yone from the others no more then a Man naked, and 
afterwards clothed; The Firſt is the common Subje& of Subitan- 
tial Formes, and remaineth both before and after Corruption. 
The Second ſaid, That as God is Incomprehenfible, by rea- 

ſonof his exceeding Grandeur 3 fo is this Firft Matter, by reaſon 
of its baſeneſs and lownefs 3 which makes it of all Things of 
the world neereſt to Nothing, conceivable by its obſcurity 
alone, as the night which we begin to ſee when we no longer 
eeary thing elle. Whence it followes that we cannot ſay what 
# is, but onely what it is not. | | 

The Third faid, That as Izachss, Father of To, ſeeking his 

Daughter, found her Name written every where : For being 

tumn'd into a Heifer , whoſe Foot is cloven, with the Paſtern 
Javier of ſhegrav'd an O, and with. the cleft anT, and foform'd 70. Ne- 
- » woRac vertheleſs her Father knew her not; for ſhe was under a form 
vider, quod. Which cover'd and hid the ſhapes and lines of her viſage : Juſt ſo 
cxnque me» 1s, the Firſt Matter found written every where. For of it (bet- 


and 
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and whatſoever is- mov'd is Matter : But being 'cover'd with 


a form, and involyv'd with the attires that follow it, it cannot be 


ſeen in the pure and naked Nature of Firft Matter. And juſt as in 
aloaf of Bread, the Leven which fermented it is there, though 
kneaded and temper'd inthe maſs of Meal, in which it ſeetmeth 
loſt : For being diflolv'd it turnes to it ſelf, and into its own 
Nature, the whole Maſs wherein it is incorporated : And as in 
Cheeſe, the Rennet (though diſſolv'd and mixt in the Milk) 
ceaſes not to be there; yea, draws to its Nature the ſubſtance 
into which it was liquifid : So the Firſt Matter, though it ſeem 


to have loſt its being by entring into the Componnd , retaines 


the ſame notwithſtanding, and alſo draws all to itſelf, rendring 
material what ever it is joyn'd to. And although it be not viſt- 
ble or perceptible when 'tis alone, yet it 1s rea/in-the Compound, 
in which it puts off the Name of Fir57, and takes that of Second. 
Weprove this Firi# Matter from the Neceſlity of a Common $ub- 
Je& in all Mutations, out of which the Agents , which deſtroy 
the formes oppoſite to their own, may draw forth thoſe which 
they will produce ; which isthe terzz of their Action : Other- 
wiſe Things muſt become nothing , to paſs from one being to 
another ; which would preſuppoſe Creation, and deſtroy thoſe 
Two Maximes, That a Thing cannot be reduc'd into Nothing; and 


Of Nothing is not made ſomething. It is defin'd An Imperfe@ and 


Incomplete SubStance, the Firſt Subje& of Natural Things, which 
are compos'd of it as an Internal and Eſſential part, not by acci- 
dent. Its quality is to bea pxre Paſſive Power, which isnothing 
diſtinCt from it ſelf, but is taken fora Thing begun and not per- 
fected yet defign'd to be finiſhed by the Supervening of the 
Form, and the .interpoſing of Agents , who Dy their activities 
drawing the Form out of the boſome of it, perfect and accompliſh 
it. It ſerves for two purpoſes : Firſt, Togive durance and Coxſiſt- 
exce toall Things, which laſt ſo much the longer as their Matter 
is leſs compounded ; That is to fay, leſs alienated from its naked 
and pure Nature of Firſt Matter : As it appears in the Heavens 
and the Elements, which I conceive are not changed one into 
another. In the Second place it ſerves _ for toa@, and 
Patients to reſiſt, Whenceit comes to pals, that the more com- 
pact and cloſe their Matter is, the more powerfully they refiſt : 
As appears in a hot Iroz which burzes more then common flame z 
in Water which »-0i$tens more then aire, though it be leſs humid; 
and in Steel, which refifts more then Lead. 

The Fourth ſaid, That to know what this Firſt Matter is, it 
behoveth to proceed thereunto by the way of the Sexes, and 
then examine whether Reaſoz can corre what they have diQat- 
ed tous. Now our Senſes tell us that moſt part of mixt Bodies are 
reſolved into Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury ; And the Chymilts af- 
firm, that theſe Three Bodies cannot be reduced into any other 
Matter by any Artifice. But Reaſor correQing Senſe teacheth 
us, that though theſe Three Bodies are Chymical Serſible 

D 2 


Principles, 


 ———— 
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' Principles,. yet they are not Fir## Principles, nor the true Firi# 


Matter 3 for that all Bodies are mot made of them (as 'tis ſeen in 
the Celeſtial) and they may yet be reduc'd into another Matter, 
95s. into the Elements. For in Sulphur there is Fire, ſceing it is 
inflamable; And it hath alſo ſome Aqueous or Terreſtrial Sub- 
ance which 'makes viſible that Fire, Likewiſe there is Fire in 
Salt, ſeeing itistart and biting, and according tothe Chymiſts, 
the ſubject of natural beat. : There is #ater too, for it melteth, - 
and it extinguiſheth Fire : There is alſo Earth in it, forit is dry, 


fixt, compadct,. and weighty. Wherefore Reaſon leading us as 


far as the Elements, it remaineth to conſider whether we muſt 
ſtop. there, or go yet further, to find;put a Matter into which 
theſe are reduc'd. But not finding any, I conceive they mnſt be 
the Firi# Matter. | 
The Fifth reply'd, That the Elements being complete Subſtan- 
ces, and conſequently compounded of Matter and Form, we muſt 
not ſtop there, but go further in ſearch of that firſt and ultimate 
ſubje& ofall Natural Mutations 3 it being inconſiſtent, that a 
Compound of Matter and Form ſhould be but oze of thoſe Two. 
The fixth held, That ater is the Firi# Matter, if not the 
Elementary, at leaſt the Athereal Water, which was for that 
purpoſe created firſt : The Holy Scripture witneſling, that iu 


the beginning God created. the Heaven and the Earth : Where the 


Hebrew word thatis render'd Heaven fignifie The Waters; and 
*is added That the Spirit of God moved nponthe Waters. More- 
_—_ Life canſiſteth ſolely in Hamzdity; which failing, Death - 
enſueth. 

The Seventh ſaid, That the Firf# Matter being a Thing moſt 
imperfed, and leaſt aftive, ſuch as the Earth is too, ſhe oughe 
rather to bear that Name then any ef.the Elements. Toſhcw 
further that the Elements are the Firi# Matter , it was alledg'd 
that they are not tranſmuted one into another, but are 
ingenerable and incorruptible 3 that conſequently in every 
kind of Generation or Corruption there is not. made any 
Subſtantial Mutation ,” .but only an U#zion or Separation of 
theElements 3. And therefore it 1s not needful to recur to ano- 
ther Firſs Matter that may be Permaneet under all Mutations, 
fince Emtities are not to be multiply d without neceſſty. For as to 

he former, They. are not tranſmuted one into another, becauſe, 
pefore the Tranſmutation, or Subſtantial Generation of a 
Thing, Alteration is requiſite , that is, the Introduction of 
2rality and Diſpoſitions ſutable to the Form which is to be pro- 
duc'd. For Example, before Fire be turn'd into Water, Air, 
or Earth, it muſt firſt receive Cold , Moiſture, and Gravity, 
which are the Qualities ſutableto thoſe Formes which it is to re- 
ceive; but this is impoſſible : For Fire;while it is Fire,cannot be 
Cold, Moiſt, and Heavy, As for the Second, viz. That the 
Elements are _—_—— and 1ncorruptible, he ſhew'd it by 
this other Example. From Food that burnes proceed the Four 

| | | Elements, 
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Elements, or Four different Natures correſpondent to them, viz. 
Flame, Smoke, Liquor, and Aſhes, but they were init before ; 4; 
becauſe they could not be produc'd out of Nothing ; And in the | 
Conflagration of this Wood there is onely the Fire that 4s, 
which being Hot, Light, and Dry, cannot produce ſuch Things | 
as are contrary to it ſelf. { 

Here Experience was alledg'd againſt him z which evidenceth | | 
that Water upon the Fire is turn'd, into Vapour, and then into | 
Air, that Air is turnd into Fire; and fo of the other Elements. 
But he reply'd, That the Water is not turn'd into Vapour, or 
into Air ; but the Fire infinuating and Joyning it {elf with the 
Water, frames that Vapour, compoſed A4Fually of Water and | 
Fire. Whence when you put a Cover upon a Diſh ofhot Viands, 
the Particles'of Fire which are in thoſe Vapours, being ſubtle,paſs | 
through the Pores of the Cover, and ſever themſelves from 
thoſe of the Water 5 which being unable to paſs through too, 
by reaſon of their groſneſs , they adhere to the upper part of it, 
In like manner, ſaid he, when the Air ſeemesſet on fire, 'tis not 
chang'd or turn'd into Fire, but onely the Particles of Fire 
which were diſpers'd here and there in the Air,become collected 
and united together. And when the Fire diſappears, it proceeds 
from its Particles being diffus'd amongſt the other Particles of 
Air, Water, and Earth. 

The Laſt ſtrengthned this Opinion, ſaying , That the pure | 
Elements have the ſame Proprieties that are attributed to the 
Firſt Matter; and (amongſt the reſt) fall not under the percep- 
tion of Senſe, Yea, that *tis as hard to ſee a prre Element, as to 
ſee the Firf# Matter, For the Elementary Fire (ex gr.) cannot be 
expos'd to the Air,nor the Air to the Water,nor the Water to the 
Earth, (and much leſs thoſe which are contrary to one another ) 
without being alter*d by their mutual coxtra@,that is to ſay,with- 
out loſing their Nature of Element; which, moreover, cannot 
be known by the Senſes, unleſs by its Second Qualities 5 which 
ariſing from the mixture of the Firs, it follows that the Ele- 
ments which have no other cannot be the on of our Senſes, 

For the Firif nalzties would not be perceptible by our Senſes, 
if they lodg'd in a Simple Element. As it appears by the flame 
of Aqua Vite, which burnes not -by reaſon of the thinneſs of -its 
Matter53 By A4fhes, which while it 1s making, is more Light then 
heavy 3 Bythe Aire, which dryes inſtead of moiſtning, and yet 
is call'd the Firi# Hamid Body ; and by Water, which following 
the qualities of the Neighbouring Bodies, ſhews that it cannot 
be term'd of it ſelf either hot or cold. 
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At the Second Hour it was faid, That the Perpetual Motion IL 
to which this Hour was deſign'd, is not meant of Motion to Sub- Of Perpetual 
$Hance, which is Generation and Corruption, by reaſon of which 
Compounded Bodies are in Perpetual Motion ; For in Corrupti- 
ble Things, every Moment is a degree of Corruption, Nor 1s it 
meant 


tion, 
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Id quod ine 
ſerins eſt ſi. 


cut illud 
quod eff 


ſuperins, 


meant of 24otion to Quantity , which is Augmentation. and Di- 
minntion ; nor of that which is made to Quality, which is Altera- 
tion, but of Local Motion. And again , the Inquiry is not 
about the poſſibility of Local Motion in Animals, nor about 
running-water, or Fire, to whom it is naturalz asappears in 
Mills which are upon Rivers, and Turn-ſpits, or Engines, which 
the Smoke cauſeth to turn about. Wherefore his Invention 
who exaCtly faſtned a Girdle to his ſkin, which riſing and falling 
as he took his breath,. ſerv'd for a perpetual ſpring to a Watch 
that hung atit , (which by that means needed not winding up) 
was not the Perpetual Motion which we mean. No more was 
that which proceeded from the wings of alittle Wind-mill,plac'd 
at themouth of a Cave, which the Vapeur continually ifluing 
forth, caus'd alwayes to move. But it mult be in a ſubject natu- 
rally anmoveable, made by 4rt to continue its Motion : And 
this is prov'd poſſible, I. Becauſe,as Hermes ſaith, That which is 
below 1s as that which is above 3 Now we ſee above the Perpetual 
Motion of the Heavenly Bodies, by example of which it is cer- 
tain that this Motion muſt be Circular. In the Second place, 
Nature hath not given us a deſire of Things impoſſible. Now, 
an infinite number of good wits ſhew by their ſearch the defire 
which they have of it. Thirdly, it is held that Archimedes had it, 
whence it was feign'd that Jupiter was jealous of him.In the Fourth 
place, - it ſeems that if a very uniform Circle could be put ex- 
atly upon a Pivot or Spindle, and were ſet in Motion, it would 
never {top any more then the Heavens, becauſe it doth not poiſe 
or gravitate upon its Centre, ſo long as it is turning, (as it appears 
by a Stone, which poiſeth not in the Circle made on high in 
turning it round) and ſo nothing refiſting the external Agent, 
the Motion muſt laſt as long as the ion laſteth ; and the 
impreſſion muſt laſt alwayes, becauſe nothing reſiſts it; but on 
the contrary, the Agitation continues it. Thus of all the Models 
of Engines, contriv'd to move perpetually, we ſee-not one 
that makes ſo much as one turn; Whereas a plain wheel makes 
above a thouſand, though it be not exaCtly plac'd upon its 
Centre, and the Poles be not two ſimple points as they ought to 
be, if that Art could come to perfeCtion; in which Cate the 
effect of Perpetual Motion would follow. | | 
The Second ſaid, 'That he held it for impoſſible. for that it is 
repugnant,not onely as to theEfficient Cauſe, which being limited 
and finite cannot produce an infinite Effect ; but alſo as to the 
very form of that Motion, which muſt be either Dzre@, Circular, 
or Mixt. If it be Dire@, it will be made from one term to 
another, in the one of which its Motion ending, it eannot be 
pripenal. And becauſe the moſt certain Principle of this Dire& 
otion cometh from Gravity, which tendeth from high down- 


wards; when it ſhall be arriy'd there, nothing will be able to 


mount 1t up again, Gravity having found its Centre and place 5 
or if the Motion be violeut, the impreſſion being ended, it can- 
| not 
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cannot re-produce it ſelf of its own accord in the Engine 3 (other- 
wiſe, it would be animated) and therefore it will. ceaſe from 
Motion. Ifthe Motion be C:rcular,.( as in this effe&tit would be 
the moſt proper in imitation of that ofthe Heavens) this moving 
Circle ſhall be in all parts either of equal, or differezx# weight. - E 
it be equal throughout, it ſhall not turn at all oft ſelf, one pa 
having no advantage over another ; If it be wequal,and there be 
put (for example) four pouind to raiſe up three, it will happen 
that when the greateſt weight hath gotten the loweſt place, the 
lighter parts will not be able to raiſe up the heavier ; and forthe 
Motion will have an End. Now if the Dire& and Circular Moti- 
on are incapable of this perpetuity, the #zx# or compoundedof 
borh ſhall be fo too. So thar it ſeemeth impoſſible, by reaſon of 
the gravity of the matter (not to mention its corruptibllity) to 
compole a Machine or Engine that moves alwayes. And were 
there any ground to think of it, ſome have conceiv'd it might 
be done with the Load-ſtone, which hath a Virtueof attrattin 
to it ſelf on one fide,and driving away on the other, andſo by 
continuing this little Motion ( which would be of no great bene- 
fit) it might render the ſame perpetual. But you ordinarily ſte 
that they who make theſe inquiries, onely find reft in their En- 
gines and Motion in their brains, whereas they hop'd the 


contrary. 

The Third ſaid, That it appears by that which they call the 
Roman Balance, that the fame weight hang'd neer the Centre, 
weighes leſs then when it is more diftanr from it. Conſequently 
that diſpoſing the weights which ſhall be round a wheel, foas to 
be neer the Centre about one half thereof, and diſtant from it 
the other half, you ſhall have a Perpetual Motion, which ought 
not to be accounted the leſs ſuch, though the Matter ſhould laſt 
but a year, yea but a day; it ſufficing for a night to that name, 
that it laſts as long as its Matter; as tis ſeen in the Vice of Archz- 
medes, termed without Exd, though it be made but of wood ; not 
by reaſon of its laſting,but becauſe the Vice being apply'd upon 
an indented wheel, inſtead of entring into a ſcrew, there is no 
raiſing or letting it down, as is practis'd in thoſe of Preſles. 

He prov'd it Turther.For that it is ſeen that by the help of that 
Vice without End , by the inſtrument term'd PolyſpaFor, and 
others of the like Nature, a Child may eaſily lift up a weight of 

10000 pounds 3 Yea, even to Infinity, could the ſtrengrh of the 
Cordage and the Inſtruments bear it. For it follows that if a 
leſs weight can lift up a greater, this greater will lift up x leſs; 
which will be the Perpetual Motion which we inquire after. 

The Fourth reply'd, That this Motion ſeemed to him impoſ- 
ſible to find, not for its being unprofitable (for it would beone 
of the greateſt helps that Art could afford Man, to caſe himin - 
hislabours) but becauſe there is in all Arts fome thing of impoſ- 
ſibility 3 as the Quadrature of the Circle in Geometry, in Rheto- 
rick the perfe& Orator, the Philoſophers Stone in TE 
e 
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the Common-wealth of Plato in Polity , and inthe Mechanicks 
| | Perpetual Motion.. And whereas it is ſaid that a leſs weight 
1 of leſs ſtrength. can lift up a greater; this is to be underſtood 7 
| are: time's So: that what: 1s gotten-in' ſtrength 1511oft in-time 3 
"Which! comes all to one. .For Example, ove Man, or oze bnwdyed 
weight, ſhalltraiſe as high:iz oe hour,as much weight as four Men 
| Or 400. weaghts.thall raiſe ina quarter of an hour by any Mechan+ 
: ick Invention whatſoever, + 1 ne ) 34:7 A 
| -. The Laſt Hour was:tmployed'inthe mentioning of ſome:En- i 
; gines which had ſome Iikelihood of moving themſelves endlefly; 4 
And amongſt others , it was propos:d., That a.W:iind-mill ha- - 
vingalarge wing, which the wind ſhould alwayes drive behind, A 
as it doth weather-cocks,' and by.that'means alwayes preſent its Þ 
four -ordinary fails to the wind ,:1pight lift up ſo weighty. .a 
burthen whilſt the wind blows, that the ſame burden coming to 
, | deſcend while the wind ceaſeth; would'caufe a Motion of Gon- 
tinual Duration.. , Which alſo mayrbetmore eaſily practis'din a 
Perpetual Fountain, by help of a Great Reſervor which ſhould 
| be fil'd by help of the wind, and be emptying it {elf all the time 
| thatit bloweth not. ; 2777] Bore 1: 31 { 
, .., One Demanded, Whence it cometh:that-ſome are inclin'd. to 
Mechanicks,,- others onely. to Contemplation and Literature, 
It was anſwer'd, that this proceeds from the Reſemblance which 
their Mind hath with the: Things which: they affed::[ 'The time 
being palt' for; this Conference; this Queſtion afforded the Sub- 
Jettto the next, for the: firſt point concerning Reſemblance , and 
chiefly that of -kinred one to another 3 And for the Second, #hes 
ther Letter s ought;tobe joyn'd with Armes.. 20 


+4: 1 GONFERENCE V.:- ot 
ins, of Reſemblance. 1H. Whether it behoweth 


, to joyn Armes to Letters. _ i 
T. T:;T Pon the Firſt, It was ſaid, That there are-Three Sorts of - (. 

| Of Reſems | \_A. Keſemblance, viz, Of Species, of Sex, and of AſpeF. The j- 
blance, Reſemblance of; Species comes from the Univecal Cauſe deter- | 

mined to produce an Effect like to it ſelf. That of Sex comes | 

from the Predominancy either of the Maſculine'or Feminine | 

Genitzre, ox fromthe weakneſs of both : The End. of Nature | 


| being alwayes to make a perfect work,, viz. a Male 3;to which 
if ſhe, cannotattain, ſhe maketh a Fezzale. The Reſemblance of 
i Aſpe8, ; ( ox wdjvidual,) which is that we are ſpeaking of, .comes 


| i. from the FormativeVirtae:inherent in the Geniture; ,which being 


likea Quinteſlence or; Extra&not onely of all the parts which 
contribute to,its,Generatian, but alſo of the Spirits which accom- 
"RO | Panry,, move-and irform it in ſome manner; 1t is not.to.be, wony 
| : | | der'd 
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der dif what is produc @ thereof bear their image andlikenefs, 
as" the ible cSpecies''! reprefenteriv rhe luminous: or';eoloured 
Thing from wherice it proceederh,' To whiclyifthe' Imagination 
all conowr;:it {ends (tilt ito: rhe farts more$pirits: thenthere 
were before ; which being the Prineipal-Artifivers inFormarion, 
imprint / a: ſhape or! figure - upotyitlike the/Body' fromiwhence 
they ſtreamed, andof which themſttves' partake in-ſome fort z 


As the Water: whictriſſiieth 'oat>of Pipes; though it ſpbur-far;” 


retaineth the form: thereof. The ſtrength'ofwhich Imagination 
is too great to doube-of; being ach as itiis. able-to-change the 
colour of a Child, ' and tocauſe fometo'be born all hairy, bythe 
fight of the like Obje&s: Of which theamarkswhichare imprint- 
=. on the Bodies of Infants ivthe wotnb oftheirMothers,through 
ſome ſuch Imagination-are ſufhcient proofs,” and that in'Brates 
teO.. ; , 7 7031? "M- DPS IP ? , & 5 a4 TIT EET 


tion, ſeeing Galen having caus'd'the piftureof a white Child to 
be bang'd at the beds-feer' of a 270or-Lady ;'(fhe: brought forth 
a Child of the ſame colour.  And' beſides the 'Example of La- 
bar's ſheep, which brought forth fireaked young, by reaſon of 
the Rods of that colour: plac'd (in their drinking-troughs 3 Ex- 
perience of Hens, who bring forth white Chickens if they be co- 
verd with Linnen while they brood, ' verifieth the ſame. The 
way that that. Faculty produceth (ſuck an EffeG 18 thus: : :'The 
Animal. Spirits which refide in the Brain flide thence-intoithe 
whole Body, 'but eſpecially into- the Matrice, by reaſon of the 
near Sympathy which is between them- by: the Nervesof the 
Sixth Conjngation which unite them, and render Women fub- 
je& to ſo many ſeveral accidents, whereof the field of Nature is 
too fertile. The Spirits then imprinting their qualities into-that 
folid part, it ſerves: as; a nooks for the forming of the tender 
Embryo. Whichis not'to be underſtood of Simple Imagination, 


but of theſe upon which the Mind-maketh avehementand gon- | 


ſtant reflexion. ot 219 (1 WET 7 en 

The Third faid, That if the Imagination contributed -any 
__ to the Reſemblance , we: ſhould ſee no nnhandſome 
Children. . For ' could a Man beget what he would, he would 
alwayes. make it reſemble fome fair Idea /in-his Imagination. 
Beſides, this Faculty. can have no influence, ſaving at the mo- 
ment of the 4&, .or during the bearing. Not in the former, for 
nothing acts upon. that. which is not. Now the Parts exiſt 
not yet during that AQ: - Not the latter, for the parts are then 


already form'd. It will then be demanded.in what time of the ' 


bearing this Imagination hath power. If it be ſaid inthe former 
part, it 1s held. that the. parts expos'd to. our view are 
not then form'd , and. yet 'tis in thoſe that Refemblance is ob- 
ſerv'd : But in thoſe firſt dayes onely the Principal pars.viz. The 
Liver, the:Heart, and:the Brainare form'd. _ I you will have it 


to bein theilatter dayes, . the Soul being by that timeintroduc'd, 
= which 


- The Second ſaid, That indeed this is an Effe@t:of theImagina« 


CI 
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which & its: true form,and imprints uponithe hadythe gracesiatthe 
Ivelindtions,; it: cannot thetceforward. Þe ſaſceptibleiCaleetatt- 
ong by.» meerfarity. Naw; that the mangets of: the Soul ifollokt” 
the. Exeernal Foxm-of the Body appears by Phyſiogmony:whally 
fonnded: upon that Principles: 5 - f, yard live 2 vrob! wig 
- /Ebe/Fourth /artued that;ithe Genitaxe ts 4he- ſaperfluonizalir: 
ment of the Third :Concofitian,' whichptoceeding; from all thi 
parts;of the Body'retaiqc4 the: Chaiattirs'ofi the-ſaine ,; and 
unprints then _—_— Rady of the Embryd5 And hence coma 
hereditary diſedits , as alſo the uſual Reteinblance of Twins: 
And ſuch is the:Law of Nature, that: Children refemble their 
Fathers and Mothers juſt as Plants dothe-Plants which produce 
them. ; As for 'the vnlikneſs,,/ it comes wuſually from the diver- 
ſity of the Genitures of Father and Mother, which makea Third 
Temperament 3 as of the colours yellow and blew mingled to- 
gether 1s'made agreen... {tf II Loo 

'The. Fifth attributed the Cauſe to. the divers Conſtellations:z 
becauſe ſecing all the alterations which happen here;below can- 
not. [faid he, proceed but from Heavenor the Elements, there is 
no probability in attributing them: to theſe latter ; otherwiſe 
they would be both Agents and Patients together :. And befides, 
if the Elements were the Efficient Cauſe of the Mutations which 
come to paſs in'Natute, there would be.nothing regular. by rea- 
fon of their continual Generation and Corruption. W.berefore 'ris 
toithe Heavenithar'it ought ro beaſcrib'd ::And as the farhe Let- 
ters put togethet inthe ſaine-brder makealwayes the fame word 5 
So, as often as tho principal Planets meet in the ſame 4ſpe@, and 
the ame Coxleſtial Configuration, the Men that are born under 
fuch Conſtellarions, are found alike. -Nor'is it material to fay, 
(though''tis true:). that the Heavenly Bodies -are never twice 
in the 1ame ſcituation; becauſe" if this ſhould happen, it would 
not be Keſexrblaxce longer, but Kdertity, lach as Plato promiſed in 
hisgreatRevolution after fix and: forty thouſand years. Befides, 
there is no one ſolike to another,but there is alwayes found more 
difference then: conformity. -.' 77: 6 EO 

The Sixth afiirm'd, That the. fame Caufe which produceth 
the: likeneſs of Bodies ts aHo that which.rendreth the inclinations 
of Souls alike, ſecing the one is the Index of the other. Thus 
weſce oftimes the manners of Children fo expreſly imitate thoſe 
oftheir Parents of both Sexes, that the fame may be more right- 
fully alledged for an Argument of their: Legitimacy, then the 
External Refemblance alone, which confiſts onely in colour and 
figure. This makes it donbtful whether we may attribute that 
Refemblance to the Formative Virtue :-Otherwiſe, being con- 
nex'd- as they are, it would be to affign an Immaterial Effect 
0 m3 the operations of the Rational Soul are) to a Material 

aule. £10 2 3h - | 
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The Seventh aſcrib'd it-tothe ſole vigcuror weikneſs of the 
Formative Virtue, which'is nothing elſe but the Spities inhbcreor 


in 
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in the Geniture, and conſtituting the more pure part of it ; 
The reſt ſerving thoſe Spirits for Matter, upon which they act 
for the organizing it, and framing a Body thereof. ' Now 
every Individual propoſing to himſelfto make his /zke, he arrives 
to his End when the Matter isſuted and poſleſs'd with an Aﬀive 
Virtue ſufficiently vigorous; and then this likeneſs will be not 
onely according. to the Specifical Nature and the Eflence, but 
alſo according to the 1»dividual Nature,and the Accidents which 
accompany the ſame. This ſeems, perhaps, manifeſt enough 
in that Firſt Degree of Children to Fathers ; but the difficulty 
is.not ſmall, how a later Son that hath no Features of his Fathers 
Countenance comes to - reſemble his - Grand-father or Great 
Grand-father. The Cauſe, in my Judgement, may be aſlign'd 
thus. Though the Geniture of the Anceſtor was provided with 
fafficient Spirits to form a Son like himſelf, yet it met with a 
Feminine Geniture abounding with qualities 'contrary to its 
own, which infring'd its formative vertue,and check'd the Aftion 
thereof, hindring the Exuberance of its Spirits from attaining to 
frame ſuch lineaments of the Countenance as Natureintended:or 
elſe it met with a Matrice out ofdue temper by ſome caſual cold, 
though otherwiſe both the Genitures were laudablyclaborated. 
For when'thoſe Spirits, ot Formative Virtue, become chid'and 
num'd, they ſhrink and retire into their maſs; ashe that is cold 
to his bed; and wanting heat, in which their A@ivity confifts, 
they remain ina manner -buried,and without AQion,in reference 
to this Reſemblance : And nevertheleſs there-is left enough to 
make a Male like to the Father, as to the ſpecies. This Son thus 
form'd comes'to Age to Generate, and meeting with a Feminine 
Geniture proportion'd to his own in vigour and ſtrength, anda 
Matrice proper to receive them , thoſe Spirits of his Father, 
which till: then lay dormant, are awaken'd to Action 3 and con- 
curring from all parts of the Body ſuddenly impregnate the Ge- 
niture of the Immediate Father, having by their long reſidence 
in the corporeal maſs been'recruited, refined, and'elaborated : 


And as old Wine ſurpaſleth new in ſtrength and vigour of Spirits, - 


becauſe it hath leſs Phlegme 3 ſo thoſe Spirits of the Grand-father 
having digeſted all the fuperfluous Phlegm whetewith thofe of 


the Father abound, are more ſtrong then they, and win ret | 
It ac- 


fion in the Geniture, for the forming and organizing o 
cording to the ſhape of the Body from whence they firſt iſſued. 
The Eighth ſaid,” That he was very backward to believe that 
any Thing of our Great Grand-fathers remaineth in'us, ſeeing it 
ts doubted, upon probable grounds, whether there remaineth in 
our Old Age any thing of our Child-hood'; and that the Body 
of Man, by the continual deperdition' of its Three-fold Sub- 
ſtance, Spirits, Humours, and ſolid patts, is like the fhip 4rgo, 
which by the ſucceſſive addition of new matter' was the ſame, 
and not the ſame. That he conceiv'd not yet how the Geniture 


can procted from all the. parts; ſeeing Anatomy teacheth us, 
£- 2 that 


bY 
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that the Spermatick Veines. derive jt immediately -from the 
Trunk of the Hollow Vein (Vena Cava.) and the Expulgent; and 
the Arteries from the great Artery, (4orta) conveying toþe 
elaborated in.the Glandules call'd Profiate ; from whence iris 
ſet onwork. by Nature. The ſolid Parts can have'no Influetee 
upon it;3 for what humour,;or jnice is þrought tothem for their © 
nouriſhment goeth not away jnaturally but by ſweat, inſenfhle 
tranſpiration , and the production of .hatr. The Spirits are tab 
ſubtle. and diflipable to preſerve in themſelvesa Charadter, and 
imprint the ſame upon any'Subjett. That Reſemblance, in:my 
Mon mares! leth from the natural heat which elaborateth 
and delineateth-.the Body of the Geniture , and by it the Em- 
bryos Firſt with the general Idea of its ſpecies, and then with 
the accidents which it-hath, and which it -borroweth from the 
Matrice, from the menſ{truous blood, and the other Circumſtan= 
ces requiſite to.Generation 3 and when chance pleaſeth, there is 
found- a likeneſs.to the Father, Mother, or others. Which Cir-: 
cumſtances being alike in the Formation of 'Twinns, cauſe them 
to reſemble one another 3 unleſs when the Particles of the Geai- 
_ ture. (which is ſufficient for two) are ofunlike Natures, and are 
unequally ſeyer'd by the natyral heat:; Sothat * (for Example) 
the milder and-more temperate Particles are ſhar'd on-onefide 5 
and on the other, the more -xough and bilious 5 As it hapned:in 
Jacob, and Eſap,the:ftormer of whom was.of aſweet,and;the other 
of a ſavage humour, and:their Bodies as different as their Mari+ 
ners..., One the gontrary!, many reſemble one another in Coun- 
tenance , who axe: nothing at all related 3 as, Angyſt#s and- that 
young, Man, who. being alk'd by the }Emperour whether:his 
other bad never been at Rowe, anſwer'd, No, but his Father 
had:;, Ad the true- and. falſe Martin Guerre , who-put a Parlia- 
TAE Wite,and all their kinred,to a. hard taſk todiſtinguith 
L Els, | | $ | 44, 


*''The Secand Hour, deſign'd for treating of the Conjundtion of 
Wi _ Let. Armesand Letters, began with this diſcourſe. That Armesſkem 


-—_ 


ters ought to Not onely . unprofitable, bk Contrary to humanity. , fince their 
be joned End 5 the deſtruQtion of 'Man. That among thereſt, the Gan, 
with Armes. myented by a Monk'nam'd Bertol, in the year 1380. hath caus'dl 
rhe. death of too. many perſons , not to be in;harrour to the 

Iivings from which the moſt yaliant cannot ſecure himſelf : And 

they be compar'd to the ſtudies of humanity ;; they are ſo far 

diſtant from them. thatthe Beginnipg of the one\is: the Endof 

theother 3 Theclaſhing pf Armes, as &y/la ſaid, hindting atten- 

' lonto Lawes. |, And'compatring themtogether, that FrenchHer- 

cules who drew men to.him with chains of Gold, ſubdu'd them 

much better,, winning their Bodies and their Hearts, then that 

other ſubduer of Monſters whole victory extended but:to the. one 

half. That, Archimedes. defending Syracuſe by his (kill againſt 

the Army of Marcel/xz, ſeemes to void the Queſtipn.* : But bs 

the 
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the other fide, ' fince the point of Wit wins not the Victory now 
a dayes, unleſs it be joyn'd with that of the Sword ' And that, on 
the contrary; ' Armes command overall; it is tertain that a City 
full of Philoſophers, that 'knew not how to help themſelves 
with Armes,- would be taken by a Regimentof Souldiers igno- 


rant of Letters; and that of all the ' Lawes there 1s none more © 


peremptory' then the Gun : Which is fignifi'd by that Deviſe 
which our Cannons of the new caſting have graven upon them, 
Ratio ultima-Regnum., Moreover , weſee that the Turks (whoſe 
Political Maximes are as good for the preſervation and increa- 
ſing of their Empite, as their Religion is bad for the'attainirg 
to that of Heaven ) excepting what little needs toinſtru& the 
few Fryers they have in:their Moſquees, and leſs the Judges in 
their Tribunals, ſcorn: all Learning, and teachitheir people no 
other Science but Obedience and Contempt of Death. While 
the Greeks and the Romans did the fame each ofthem got and 
kept a Monarchy : A$on the contrary, their declining haphed 
when their ſ{kilfulneſs in all Sciences was riſen to the higheſt 


point : Having ceas'd to do well, when they addicted themfelyes: 


too much to ſpeak well; : So greatly doth Literature iriteherate 
and ſoften Hearts , effeminating thoſe that ' apply themſtlyes 
thereto; whether by theit Charm, -or by the too great difſipa- 
tion of Spirits'requir'd by the afſiduity 6f Study and Contempla- 
tion 3 which alinoſt draws'the Soul out of theBoady, and nota- 
bly weakneth its- ordinary fun&tions: Whence it-comes to paſs 
that ſtudious'Men have not onely their Sight atd all other Senfes, 
but alſo the Members of their Body,moreweak;how good foever 
their natural temper be 3 which 1s ſtrengthened bythe exerciſezto 
which they are oblig'd who practiſe other Arts,- ad eſpecially 
that of War, an Enemy to Sedentary Life. Nevertheleſs coming 
toconfider the Advantages which Alexander drew from the pre- 
cepts of Ariſtotle; Cefar from his own 'Eloquetice and the Mathe- 
maticks, for the making of Speeches to his Souldiers, building of 
Bridges, and befieging of places; That without Aſtrology,' 
which mabled Chriſipler Columbus to foreſee an Eclipſe of the 
Moon, in'the- year 1492. whereof he made uſe to frighten the 
Americans extremely;his Enterprize had perifh'd'- Tn brief, that 
that brave King of Sweden , Conquerour during” his Life 'and 
after his Death, ſo happily joyned Letters to Armes3 I con- 
clude for their Comundion, authoriz*d by thatexcellent'Sen- 
tence, That the Nationsare happy whoſe Philoſophers are Kings, 
or whoſe Kings are Ph#toſophers ; and confirm'd by. the Example 
which the admirable Government of this Kingdom affordeth.” 

- "The Next ſaid, That if it behovethto marty'the Sciences to 
Armes, it muſt be becauſe Learning makethithe Souldier either 
more honeſt, or more valiant and couragious, or more dextrous 
and warlike. Now' they have none of theſe-Effects 3 not 'the 
former ; For, on the contrary, the moſt favourable Sentence that 
can- be paſs'd upon Learning, is, toſay that it 1sneither good 
| | nor 
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norbad of it ſelf, but leaves the Will of qhe poſleſior in the fame 
poſture that it found it. The moſt moderate DetraCtorsalledge 
thatbKnowledge puffeth upz Now Preſumption'iconduceth not 
much. to.the Amendment of Life. Others go ſofar as to main- 
tain,, That Simplicity and ſweetneſs of Manners is not found 
uſually with great Learning 3 according to that Sentence which 
the. Company will permit- me to alledge in its own Language; 
Poſtquane doT#i prodierunt boni deſunt. Moreoyer' S. Pant dil- 
ſwades us as much as poſſible from Philoſophy, which he calls 
24in, adding that ſuch as-would know too.much muſt be re- 
jected from the Church : And as the Shoo-makers are commonly 
the worſtſhod, and the richeſt the moſt covetous 3 'fo they that 
know the moſt good are willing to do the leaſt. Now if this 
be true in perſons of the higheſt form, is it to be hop'd thar a 
Souldier whoſe inclinations are uſually not too devout, ſhould 
became an. honeſter "Man after he has ſtudied ? But beſides, 
he will become as little valiant and couragious thereby ; Reaſon 
requiring, that the more a Man knows dangers and inconveni- 
ences, the more ſhy and backward he 1s to venture amon 
thems And Experience 'ſhewing that the ſoftneſs of ſtudies is 
incompatible with the warlike ardour and martial humour. Of 
which, 2farizs, and other Roman Captains, not ignorant (no 
more then thoſe at preſent) did not go to the Schooles to chooſe 
their Souldiers, / but into the Shops and Villages :' Which caus'd 
Licinizs and Yalentinian, Emperours of Rome, to ſay, That their 
State had no Poyſon more dangerous then Learning. The 
Greeks by being too much.. addifted thereunto, were eafily ſub- 
du'd by the Goths ,, who underſtood nothing but to kill and 
burn; and.yet were-notſo ignorant as to take fromthe Greeks, 
overcome by them,the-uſe of” Learning : for fear left .coming to 
themſelves they might eafily ſhake off their yoke. They left 
them their Libraries entire, to continue their exerciſe therein 
peaceably. So long as the Spartans flouriſh'd, they had no other 
Academies but of. Valour, Prudence, and Juſtice. The Perſfars 
had no other Schooles but the practice of Vertue, whereof onely 
the name and definition is known in ours, which afford nothin 
but unprofitable tattle. Laſtly, Study, as 'tis vulgarly pradtis'c 
at. this day, inſtead of rendring a Man better behav'd, imprints 
upon. him the manners of the Colledge, inſupportable to all the 
world, and rendring the name of Scholar od1ous. Few people 
have leſs diſcretion then they ; moſt beggarsaſk Almes in Latinez 
ang this Language is more common to Bedlam then to any other 


& 


The multitudeand earneſtneſs of thoſe who vigorouſly main- 
tain'd the Cauſe of Learning,hindred the diſtin RecolleQtion-of 
all their Reaſons ; but they may be reduc'd to theſe. Armesde- 
ſtitute of Letters, have more of the Brute then ofthe Man : the 
1gnorance of danger not deſerving the Name of Valour, but that 
onely which ſees the danger, and deſpiſes it in compariſon of the 
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_ ded tothe Gown, if, in imitation of thoſe braveRoman Conſuls 


and Senatours, a-Prefident or Counſellor were feen.carrying-the 


Flower de Luce” beyond our Frontiers inthe head of'an Army, 
and the other Officers by their Example ? Armes making Laws 
reſpe&ed, and Laws poliſhing Armes. 31 af : manor 
The Inventions were very different, yea, diametrically oppo= 
fitez one amongſt the reft propounding a way to build an umpreg- 
nable Fortreſs, another an Engine to which nothing could re4 
fiſt : And the Matters of the next Conference were the Vrivers 
ſat Spirit and Fire. | mon ef fon 
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CONFERENCE VI. 
F. Of Fre. II. Of the Univerſal Spirit. 


T TJ Pon the Firſt Subje& it was faid, That there is no Eleawen- 

tary Fire, and that this Opinion doth 'not deſtroy the 
Foxr Firif 9ualities 3 Secing Heat may be withour'that Fire, as 
in the Sun, Moreover, that ſuppoſed Elementary Fire cannot 
be under the Moon. For if it were, the ReftaQtion,'' or 
Parallax cauſed by -it, would caufe. the Stars-to''be' ſeen''in 
another | place then they are, and of different Magnitudes ; 
As the Opticks clearly demonſtrate to us, and juſtifie by 'the 
experiment' of a piece of Money put into a Baſin, which we 
behold not, by reaſon of the interpoſition of its fides; and yer 
it appears when you put water into the Veſſel : Becauſe'the Y;- 
faal Ray 1s alwayes broken, and makes an Angle-when it paſleth 
through a Medinm of differing thickneſs, as the 'Air and the 
Water are; and as the Ajr and the Fire would be, through 
which the Stars muſt beſeen;z and confequently we ſhould not 
ſee them in their true place, ' when they are out of our Zex#h; 
in which alone the Yiſnal Kay is not broken. Butthis the Pre- 
diction of Eclipſes to a ſet moment, convinceth to be falſe. In 
the Third Place, That Fire, being but an Accidert cannot be an 
Element. Thar it is but an Accident, appears by a combuſtible 
Body; in which, for the kindling .of Fire, there is nothin 
elfe introduc'd but a great heat. In the Fourth Place, Thrs 


bonour which it expects from victory.Whata 2lory ————— 


I; 
Of Fire, 


fame Fire being produc'd by an Accident, as by the Motion 


of ſome Bedy, cannot be a Subſtance; For Accidents do riot 
produce Subſtances. 'Laſtly , we are compos'd of the ſame 
Things by which we are conferv'd, and yet there is no Animal 
that lives of Fire, as of the other Elements; that- which is ſaid 
of the Flies called Pyraufte being but a Fable: '' Beſides, Ts 
hard to conceive how Fire being in that High\Region could 
concur to all kindsof Generation. And therefore. if there be 
any Fire thatenters into the Compoſition of mixt Bodies, "= 

onely 


32 
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ovely the heat of the Sun which quickens and animates; all things. 
. As for our common'Fire,they ſay it is [zght and:dry. But:for the 


furmer, as they do not prove it but by the Sight, which-behalds 


itaſcend;3ſo the ſame 8:ght ſees it deſcend in a Candle, in Wood, 
and other Matters, which the Fire conſumes fromthe top to the 
bottom : And therefore of it (elf it-is indifferent to: all/Motien; 
and follows its Aliment upwards, when it. mounts thither by 
its rarefaftion, and downwards. when the ſame is detain'd;there 


by the gravity of its Matter. And though it ſhould aſcend above 


the Air, yet would it not follow from thence that it.is ligbt, but 
onely leſs ponderous then the Air which thruſt it out of its place; 
as the Earth doth the Water, and the Water the Air. Beſides, 
whereas the Fire imparteth ponderoſity , as isſeen in Calcined 
Lead, it cannot be ſaid to be Light. Next, to ſay that Fire 
is dry, I account not leſs ſtrange. For it cannot have Siccity, 
fince it introduceth it not aftually into Bodies z but when it 
drieth any bumid Body it doth nothing elſe but take .away its 
humidity, which being ſeparated from that Body, it remains in 
the Siccity which was there before, (but appeared not by reaſon 


_ of the predominancy of its humidity 3) and conſequently is nor 


introduc'd anew by the Fire. Beſides, by the definition which 
Ariſtotle gives of Hamid, (viz.That it is that which is eafily.con- 
taind'n in.an other,but hardly in it {elf,) the Fire ſhould be moxe 
humid then the Air, yea, then water it ſelf. : ' Trop: 
The Second faid, That Fire is neither Element nor Subſtance. 
For Qualities are- perceiv'd by every Thing's manifeſting thoſe 
of the Element predominant in it, and whereof it. is compos'd. 
Terreſtrial Bodies, as Stones, Metals, and Minerals, are aQtually 
coldand dry to the touch. Aquatick, as Fiſh and Fruits, are 
cold and moiſt. Aerial, as Oyle and Wood, indifferent, , ſome- 
times hot, ſometimes cold, according to the diſpoſition of the 
place where they are.. Animals alone are actually hot, bur 
they derive that heat ſolely from the Soul. We ſee nothing in the 
World actually hot of its own Nature. Why then ſhould we 
eſtabliſh an Element, of which we can have no tidings 2 As we 
haveofthe other Elements, of which ſome would make it a com- 


panion 3 contrary to the Maxime, which alloweth not, That 
Entities be multiply'd in Nature without Neceſſity. *Tis of no va- 


lidity to objeQ the aCtual heat of Mineral Waters. For thelcaſt 
Curious know the cauſe thereof to be this 3 that thoſe Waters 


paſling through Mines of Sulphur or Bitumen, imbibe the Spirits 


thereof 3 which by the Motion of the Water are heated acci- 
dentally : As appears in that being taken out of their own place, 


they preſently loſe that heat 5 which ſhews that this heat is no 
partof them, but is derived elſewhere. Moreover that Subla- 


ary Fire would be to no purpoſe. For either it would deſcend 
toenter into the compoſition of Things with the reſt, or not. If 


it deſcend , that is againſt its Nature, which is (as they com- 


monly ſay) light, and alwayes tending upwards; beſides 
It 
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it would conſume all by its great Activity. If it de- 
ſcend not, ,it would be unprofitable to the World, and fo 
not Element. For neither Man, nor the other mixt Subſtances 


which are generated, go to ſeek it in the Circle of the Moon. 


Befides, Generations are made without it by the heat of the 
Sun. For. in the Firſt Place, Hrmidity is requiſite thereto, for the 
uniting and binding together of the Matter, which otherwiſe 
would be duſt ; and that Humidity the Air or the Water afford- 
eth. In the Second Place, ſuch Matter, united by Humidity, 
is made cloſe, firm, and 'compad , 'by the coldrefs of Water, 
the propriety of which is tocongeal. In the Third Place, the 
drinef which the Earth contributes gives it a conſiſtence 
and permanent hardneſs ; And, laſtly , the heat alone of the 
Sun digeſts all this together, and unites it very perfectly with- 
out need of any other Fire. I confeſs, indeed,that we have Fire, 


but it never enters into the compoſition of Natural Things ; nor - 


ever was it a Subſtance, becauſe 'Two Subſtantial Formes cannot 
be in the ſame Subjet; and yet the true form: of Fireis ina hot 
Iron, together with the. Subſtantial Form of the Tron : Which 
ſhews that Fire is but an Accidental Form, which is conſiſtent 
with the Subſtantial, as the Servane with her Miſtreſs. Moreo- 
ver (according.to Ariſtotle, 1.2: Of Generation and Corruption.) 
Fireis nothing elſebut an'execeſ of heat , which is a meer Acci- 
dent,. as well in its litth plegrees, 'as ini its exceſſes More and 
EF making no change inthe'ſpecies.. Our Fire then is an exceſ- 
ſve heat, which adheres to Things that haye ſome craſs and olea- 
inous humour in them , and continues there by a continual ef- 
ux and ſucceſſive Generation, without any pertnanence, like 
the Water of a River 3 which Heat laſts ſo long till that' humour 
be conſumed. If it be ſaid that it aſcends upwards ſeeking its 
own place, I anſwer, that*tis the Exhalation that carries it up 5 
ea, that it deſcends too; as we ſee in'a Candle blown out, and 
Hill ſmoaking, if it be held beneath another burving one, the 
flame 'defcendeth along the ſmoak', and 'lighteth it again : 'So 
that the Fire is indifferent of it ſelf where 1t goes, for ir lers it 
ſelfbe govern'd and. carry'd by the Exhalation. * And 'it appears 
further, That Fire is ef fb they Air ; for flame is not tranſpa- 
rent, anditengendreth ſoot, which'is very groſs. - _ 
The Third added, That indeed Fire cannot'be a Subſtance, 
becauſe it hath a Contrary, vis. The Water. Beſides,” eyer 
Subſtantial Form preſerves its owty Matter, and a&tsnor aink 
It; but Fire deſtroyes its own. Moreover, 'a'ctttain degree'of 
ſome Huality is never neceffary to a Subſtantial Form'3' asthe 
Earth ceaſerh not tobe Earth, houph it be leſs ci5Id or dry 3'and 
ſo of the reſt : But Fire cannot be Fire, unleſs the ſupreme degtee 
of heat be in.it. Add hereunto, that Fire may be produc'd 
in a Subſtance without corrupting it , as weſte in a Fli 


int; ora 


burning Bullet : Now a Subſtantjal Forms not, produc'd in a; 
Subject, till che preceding be deſtroy'd ; the Generation of the 
IT - 


one 
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conſequence A Jgpcous ox Elementary. 2..If a 


one being the corruption of the other.. Laſtly, Every ſub- 


' ſtance produceth,by way of Generation,an indiyifible ſubſtantial 


Form; But Fire produceth a diviſible @zality : For that which 
was cold +ecometh firſt warm, then hot, and by degrees be- 
cometh Firez which cannot be with a mixture of cold ,; nor 
conſiſt therewith, unleſs as degrees of qualities. 0” 
The Fourth ſaid, That Fire is a moſt perfect Element, . hot 
and dry; according. to Ariitotle, of the moſt perfte& form and 
adivity ofall the Elements; according to Plato, the principal in- 
ſtrument of Nature ; according to Empedocles, the Father of 
Things. Whence it was that. the Aſyrians adord it. . The 
Perſians carry'd it out of Honour before their Kings, and at the 
head of their Armies. The Aomars made ſo great account: of 
it, that they aſlign'd it to the care of certain Virgins to be kept 
immortal. Pythagoras believ'd it tobe an Animal, becaule it js 
nouriſh'd as Animals, and for want of Aliment dyes ; And be- 
cauſe a lighted Torch being caſt into the Water, the Fire extin- 
guiſhing, ſendeth forth ſuch a noyſeas Animals do at the gaſps 
of Death. Buthe eſteemed its natural place to be the Centre of 
the Subterranean World. Whenceit is (faid he) that we lee fo 
many Yolcanoes, and other Firesiſlue out of: the entrals of the 
Earth; as thoſe. of 2ozte Yeſnvio, in. the Kingdom of Naples, 
Monte Gibello, (formerly Xtza ) in Sicily, and Monte Heels in Ije> 
land, and ſo many other burning Mountains.. : ,:', __ ...... 
[The Fifth aid, - Tha! 


The Fifth aid, That zsthe Seais the Principle from wticnce 
all the Waters, come, and the end whether they eturn ;, So-the 


Sun is the Element of Fire,from whence all other Fires come,and 


whether at length, they, reaſcend as. to their Source. : 1. Fog 
that. all Effects, Qualities; | and Properties.of Fire, agree particu- 


larly to the Sun. z ſeeing he heats, burnes,  dryes; and is the 
cauſe of all the Generations that are made herebelow, . 2, Be- 
cauſe the Elements ftay,jntheir natural places. . Now the Fire 
not onely. aſcendeth :fram, Fas Subterraneous- places where jt :s 
detain'd ,' by reaſon of a ſulphureous and bituminous 'Matter 
which ſerves it for food, :but;it paſſeth alſo beyond. the Heavens 
of the Moon, Mercury and Venus , as-appears by Comets which 
are, igneous, and particularly by: that which, appear'd in. the 
year 1618.acknowledg'd by allthe Aſtronomers,uponthe reaſons 

of Opticks, to.have been aboye the ſajd places, : |. ; 
, The Sixth Fdenyed, That;the Sun can he the Element of Fire, 
1..:Becauſe 'tis a. Celeſtial. and Incorruptible Body:, and by 
Quence ,no _ ll Fires cone 
from the Sun, it will follow that all his rayes are Ignepus Bodies z 
for there cannot be imagin'd, other Fires to come from the Sun 
hither, but his beams.” Now: the Sun-beams are neither Bodies 
nor '1gzeom4. , Not. Bodies, ſince Illumination and Eradiation 
being, made in azizſtart, it. will follow that a Body cometh from 
Heaven, to Earth in a Moment +. Which 1s abſurd, becauſe No 
Motion is made jp an inſtant. Beſides,being thoſe Rayes Pane 
> 
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Teneows,' ſeeing Fire being of 'Its own nature light, deſcendeth 


Glaſs, and ſuch other ſolid and diaphanous'Bodies, there would 
be a pezetration of Dimenſions, which 1s-impoſhble. Nor are they 


not ; but the beams of the Sun deſcend down hither. Moreover, 


Fire is aFually hot, but the Sun-beams are onely fo'7# power; viz. 
when they are reflected by an opake body; as appears in the '2;d- 
ale Region of the Air, where it 1s colder then -upon the-Earth, 
though its beams are'nearer. Wherefore it is more reaſonable to 
hold to the common opinion, which placeth the Fire immediately 
under the Heaven of the Moon.: For there isno fear, thatthat 
Fire,how great ſoever, can burn the World.its heat being allay*d 
and dull'd by the extreme humidity of the Air its Neighbour, 
and by the great coldnefs of the ſame Air, which is in the Middle 
Region; and counter-checketh that heat , which on one fide 
hath already loſt its violence and acrimony by its natural Aarity. 
Nor is there any trouble to be taken for its nouriſhment; for 
being in its own Centre and Empire it hath no enemies nor con- 
traries, and needeth no food for its ſupport, as our common Fire 
doth. What if we behold it not ? 'Tis not becauſe there 1s none, 
but becauſe it is ſorare and ſo pure that it cannot fall within 
the perception of our Senſes : As there 1s ſuch a thing as Air, 
though we ſee it not. How many-Colours, Odours, Sapours, and 
Sounds are there which we never knew ? And as for what 1sob- 
ſerv'd in a Candle newly put out,itis clear that the Fire defcend- 
eth not to it, but inflameth the-unuous Matter which it touch- 
eth , and this the next, even to the Candle from whence that 


Matter proceedeth. | 


Upon the Second Point, it was faid, That. it muſt Firſt be 
known what is meant by Univerſal Spirit. 2. Whether there 
be one. 3. What it is. As for the Firſt, By the word Univer- 
fal Spirit, is underſtood ſome univerſal cauſe and principle of all 
the ations and motions which are made in Generation. Juſt as 
they aſlign one ſame Firſt Matter, for the SubjeF of all Formes, 
fo they ſpeak of an Univerſal Form, which containes all the reft 
r = _ and cauſes them to act and move in the Matter rightly 

ipos'd. 

As for the Second, Like as they argue, that theworld is finite, 
round, and corruptible, becauſe its parts are ſo 3 Soalſo it may 
be faid that the world hath a Spirit which enlivens it, ſince all 
its principal parts have a particular one for their Conſervation, 
Action, and Motion ; the parts being of the fame Nature with 
the whole. This Univerſal Spirit is prov'd by the 7#zpotency of 
the Matter, which of it ſelf having no activity or principle of 
Life and Motion, needeth ſome other - to animate and quicken 
it, Now particular Forms cannot do that, for then they would 
be principles of that Virtue, that is to ſay, principles of them- 
ſelves, which is impoſſible. Wherefore there muſt be ſome 


Superiour Form, which is the Univerſal Spirit, the principle of 
| F. 2 Action 
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Action and Motion, the Uniter of the Matter and the Form,the 
Life of all Nature, and the Univerſal Soul of the World. 
Whence it may confidently be afftirm'd, that rhe World is 
animated ; but with what Soul or Spirit is the difficulty. For if 
we prove by Local Motion,or by that of Generation,that a Plane 
or Animal are animated, why may we not ſay the ſame of all 
the World. fince its more noble and principal parts afford evi- 
dence thereof 2 As for the Heaven and the Stars, they are in 
continual Motion, which the more fober Opinion at this day 
confeſleth to produce from their Internal Form, rather then 
from the imellzgences which ſome would have faſtned to the 
Spheres, as a Potter to his wheel. The Sun, beſides his own 


\» Motion, which ſome call in controverſie, gives Lite to all 


things by his heat and influences. The Air, Water, and Earth, 
afford alſo inſtances of this Life in the production and nouriſhin 
of Plants and Animals. Thus the principal parts being wh 
this ſufficeth for the Denomination of the whole; ſeeing even 
in Man there are found ſeme parts not animated, as the Hair and 
the Nails. 

As for the Laſt Point, which is to know what this Univerſal 
Soul is, there are many Opinions. The Rabbirs and Cabaliſts lay 
thatitis the AVAH ELOHIM, that is, the Spirit of God 
which moved upon Waters. Triſwegiit»: faith, that it isa Corpo- 
real Spirit , or a Spiritzal Body; and elſewhere calleth it the 
Bleſſed Green Wood, or the Green Lyon, which caulſeth all things 
togrow. Plato affirmeth it to be the 1deas; The Peripateticks, 
2 certain Quinteſſence above the Four Elements. Heraclitar, 
and after him the Chymiſts,that it is a certain Athereal Fire.For 
my part, I conceive, that if by this Spirit they mean a thing 
which gives Life, and Spirit, and Motion to all, which is found 
every where,and on which all depends,there is no doubt but 'tis 
the Spirit of God 3 or rather God himſelf, in whom and through 
whom welive and move. But if we will ſeek another in created 
Natere, we muſt not ſeek it elſewhere then in that corporeal 


creature which hath moft reſemblance with the Deity 3 The Sun, 


who more lively repreſents the ſame then any other,by his Lizht, 
Heat, Figure, and Power. And therefore the Sun is that Spirit 
ofthe World, which cauſeth to move and a& here below all that 
bath Life and Motion. 

The Second ſaid, That that Soul is a certain common Form 
diffus'd through all things which are moved by it; as the wind 
of the Bellows maketh the Organs to play,applying them to that 
whereunto they are proper , and according to their natural con- 
dition. So this Spirit with the Matter of Fire maketh Fire,with 
that of Air maketh Air, and ſo of the reſt, Some give it the 
name of Love, for that it ſerves asa link or tye between all Bo- 
dies,into which it infinuates it ſelf with incredible Sbt2/:ty;which 
Opinion will not be rejected by the Poets and the Amorous,who 
attribute ſo great power to it. _— 
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| The Third faid, That the Soul being the Firſt A& of an 0r- 
ganical Body, and the word Life being taken onely for Vegeta- 
tion, Senſation, and Ratiocination, the world cannot be ani- 
mated; fince the Heavens , the Elements, and the greateſt part 
of Mixed Bodies want fuch a Soul and ſuch Life. That the 
Stoicks never attributed a Soul to this world, but onely a Body, 
which by reaſon of its S»btzlity is called Spirit ; and for that it is 
expanded through all the parts of the world, is termed Uriver- 
ſal, whichisthe cauſe of all Motions, and is the fame thing with 
what the Ancients call'd Nature, which they defined the Prizci- 
ple of Motion. The reaſon of the Stoicks, for this Univerſal Spirit, 
is drawn from the Rarefa@ion and I of Bodies. For 
if Rarefaction be made by the iſ#ration of an other ſubtile Body, 
and Condenſation by its preſſe ont, it follows that ſince all the 
Elements and mixt Bodies are rarifi'd and condens'd, there is 
ſome Body more ſ#btile then thoſe Elements and mixts, which in- 
ſinuating 1t ſelf into the parts rarifies them and makes them 
take up greater ſpace 3 and going forth is the Cauſe that they 
cloſe together, and take up leſs. Now Rarefaction is alwayes 
made by the entrance ofa more ſubtile Bodyg and Condenſation 
by its going out. This is ſeen in a very thick Veſſel of Iron or 
Braſs, which being fill'd with hot Water , or heated Air, and 
being well ſtop'd, if you ſet it into the cold,it will condenſe what 
1s contain'd therein, which by that means muſt fill leſs ſpace 
then before : Now either there muſt be a Vacuum in the Veſſel, 
which Nature abhorreth, or ſome ſubtile Body muſt enter into 
it, which comes out of the Air or the Water which fills that 
ſpace z Which Body alſo muſt be more ſubtile then the Elements 
which cannot penetrate through - the thickneſs of the Veſlel. 
There 1s alſo ſeen an Inſtance of this in the Sun-beams, which 
penetrate the moſt ſolid Bodies, if they be never fo little diapha- 
nous, which yet are impenetrable by any Element how ſubtile 

Ver. 

And becauſe a great part of the Hour deſign'd for Inventions 
was found to. have\lip'd away,during the Reciprocation of other 
reaſons brought for and againſt this opinion;ſome curioſities were 
onely mention'd, and the examination of them referr'd tothe 
next Conference. In which it was determin'd.firſt to treat of the 


Air, and then to debate that Queſtion, Whether it is expedient 


in a State to have Slaves. | 
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CONFERENCE VII. 
I. Of the Air. TI. Whether it be beſt for 


a State to have Slaves. 


"=> 6] be Firſt ſaid, That he thought fit to ſtep aſide a little out 
Of the Air, 


of the ordinary way , not ſo'\much to impugne the 


Maximes of the Schoel, as to clear them ; and that for this end 


he propros'd, That the Air is not diſtinguiſh'd from the Water, 


| becauſe they are chang'd one into the other. For what elſe are 


thoſe Vapours which are drawn up from the Water by the 
power of the Sun, and thoſe which ariſe in an Alembic, or from 
boyling Water, if we donot call them Air 2 Now thoſe Vapours 
are nothing but Water rarifi'd and ſubtiliz'd by heat ; as alſo 
when they are reduc'd into Water by condenſation, this Water 
is nothing but Air condens'd : And fo Air and Water ditier not 
but by RarefaCtion and Condenſation , which are but Acci- 
dent 3 and conſequently cannot make different ſpecies of Ele- 


-ment. Both the one and the other may be ſcen in the A#olipile 


of Yitruviss, out of which the heat of Fire cauſeth the Water 


which is therein to iſſue in the form of Air and an 1mpetuous 


wind ; which is the very Image of that which Nature ordinarily 
doth. I conceive alſo that the Air is neither hot; nor worſt, nor 


light, as Philoſophers commonly hold. For as tothe Firſt, the 
Air is much more cold then hot, and for one torrid Zone there 


are two cold. Beſides, Heat is but Acciderntal to it,being caus'd 
by the incidence and reflections of the rayes of the Sun ; So that 
this cauſe failing in the night, when the Sun ſhines not ; or in 


Winter when its rayes are very oblique, and their refleftion 


weak ; or in the Middle Region, whether the Reflettion reach- 
eth not, the Air becometh cold, and conſequently in its. natu- 
ral quality, ſince there is no External Cauſe that produceth that 
.coldneſs. As for the Second , The Air dryeth more then it 
moiſtneth ; and if it moiſtneth , 1t is when it is cold and conden- 
ſed, and conſequently mix'd with many particles of Waters and 
when it dryeth, tis by its own heat. For'the Definition which 
Ariſtotle giveth of Humid and Moiſt, 1s onely proper to every 
thing which is fluzd and not ſtable, and in this reſpect agreesto 
the Air which is fluid, and gives way to all forts of Bodies. As 
for the Laſt, which is its levity, the harmony of the world by 
which all things conſpire to union, and fo to one common 
Centre, ſeemeth to contradict it. For if the Air hath its Motion 
from the Centre, the partsof the world might be diſunited ; 


© For the Air would eſcape away, there being no reſtraint upon 


itby any External Surface. Moreover, if we judge the Air light 
becauſe we ſee it mount above water, we mult alſo fay that 
Wax and Oyle arelight, ſince we obſerve the ſame in them. Bur 
that 


j_ 
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that which they do is not mounting above the Water, but be- 
ing repell'd by the Water : And fo the principal of Motion. being 
External, the ſame is violent and not natural. Whereas when the 
Airdeſcends into the ell, it deſcends thither naturally , there 
being no External Cauſe of that deſcent. For Vacuum, not ex- 
iſting in Nature, cannot produce this Effet ; Since, according to 
the received Maxime, Of a Thing which is not there can be no 
Adons. + Befides it would be it ſelf-cauſe of its own deſtruttion, 
and do contrary to its own intention, preſerving Nature by this 
Aon ; whereas it is an Enemy to it,and fſeeketh the ruine there- 
of. Laſtly, Since many Particles of Air being condens'd and 
prefs'd together,give ponderoſity to a thing,as is ſeen in a Baloon 
or foot-ball, it muſt needs be ponderous it (elf ; for many light 


Bodies joyn'd together are more light. 
The Second ſaid, That the difference between Water and 


Air isas clear as either of thoſe Elements ; For that the Vapours 


which ariſe from the Water by means of the Suns heat, and the 
wind which iflueth out of the aboveſaid Veſlel full of Water, 
and placed upon the Fire, cannot be call'd Air, faving abuſrvely : 
But they are mixts, aCtually compos'd of Water and Fire. For 
the rayes of the Sunentring into the Water,raiſe it into Vapour 3 
And the Fire- inſinuating it ſelf by the Pores of the Veſlel into 
the Water which it containeth , cauſeth the ſame to come forth 
in the form of wind, which is compos'd of Fire and Water 3 Of 
Fire, becauſe the property of Fire being to mount on high, it 
lifts up that ſubtiliz'd Water with it FS 3 Of Water, becauſe 
this Vapour hath ſome coldneſs and humidity 3 whence meeting 
with a folid Body it is refolv'd into Water,becauſe the Fire alone 
paſleth through the Pores of that Body. Beſides, Water being 
moiſt, and Airon the contrary dry, as the precedent opinion 
Importeth, . they cannot be the ſame thing. And fince all Alte- 
ration. is made between two different things, Water and Air, 
tranſmuting one into another, as it hath been ſaid, cannot bethe 
fame, Laſtly, as there are two Elements, whereof one is ab- 
folutely light, as the Fire, the: other abſolutely heavy, as the 
Earth 3 So there are two which are ſuch, but in mee with 
the reft. The Water compar'd with the Earth is light, becauſe 
It floateth aboye it: The Air in compariſon of the Water is 
light too, becaule it- is above it. - So that when it deſcendeth 
lower then the Water into the Caverns of the Earth, *tis Nature 
that obligeth 1t to renounce its proper and particular intereſt for 
preſerving the general one, which is deſtroy'd by the Vacuum) 
not that the Vacuumis the Cauſe thereof, for it hath no exiſtence. 
And the Air wherewith the Baloon is. fill'd rendreth the ſame 
more heavy, becauſeitis impure and mixt with groſs Vapours ; 
Which it would not do, were it pure and Elementary, ſuch asis 
that of which we are ſpeaking, whic' is not to be found in our 
Region. The Common Opinion hath alſo more probability, 


which holdeth that the Air is bot and #20iſt 5 Hot, becauſe it is 
| rare 
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rare and light, which are effects of heat ; Moiſt becauſe it is dif- 
ficultly contain'd within its own bounds, and eaſily within 
thoſe of another; Thence it 1s that the more Bodies partake 
of Air, the more they have of thoſe qualities; As we fee in Oyl, 
which is hot, being eaſily ſet on flame; And Moiſt, in that it 


greatly humedteth, and eaſily expandeth it ſelf on all fides. But if 


the Air ſeemes ſometimes to be cold,'tis by accident,by reaſon of 
the cold vapours wherewith it is fill'd at that time. 

The Third faid , That he conceiv'd that contrarily the Air is 
cold and dry. 1. Becauſe it freezeth the Earth and Water in 
Winter, and therefore is colder in either of them. 2. Becauſe 
it refreſheth the Lungs, and by its coolneſs tempereth the ex- 
treme heat of the Heart and of the other parts : which it could 
not do if it were hot. 3. Inaſmuch as hot things expos'd to 
the Air are cooled, which they would not be, but at leaſt pre- 
ſerve their heat being in a place of the ſame Nature. 4. The 
more it 1s agitated the more it refreſheth (as we ſee by Fans) 
becauſe then the uneſlential things being ſeperated from it, it is 
more cloſe and united; quite contrary to the other Elements, 
which. grow hot by _ agitated. 5. In the night time, the 
more pure and ſerene and void of mixtures the Air 1s, the colder 
it is. 6. Thence it'is that flame burnes leſs then boyling water 
or hot Iron, becauſe in flame there is a great deal of Air, which 
being .colder then Water and Iron repreſfſeth more the ſtrength 
of the Fire. Laſtly, fince, according to Ariſtotle, Air doth not 
putrifie, (what is faid of its corruption,being taken improperly ) 
it is for thatirt is cold and dry ; both theſe qualities being Ene- 
mies- to putrefication 3 As, on the contrary, Hot and Moiſt are 
friends to it, and the uſual wayes that lead thereunto. Where- 
fore, if the Air were hot and moiſt, it would putrifie inceſlantly. 
Beſides it would. be eafily inflam'd being ſo near Neighbour to 
-—— - "ona Fire, which could have no food more proper 
| pi X 

The Fourth ſaid, *Tis true, all Antiquity believ'd the Air 
ſupremely, moiſt and moderately hot. 1. For falving the Har- 
mony of the Univerſe, the Air becoming ſymbolical with the 
Fire by its heat, and with the water by its morfture. 2.. Becauſe 
we ſee Heat produceth Air, which thence muſt have affinity of 
Nature with its progenitor. 3. Tt is light, and by conſequence 
bot. 4. Experience-ſheweth us this in Winter time in ſubterra- 
neous places, where the Air is hot 3 becauſe the external 
cold, ſtopping the pores of the Earth,. hinders the ſpirits of ' the 
incloſed Air from evaporating, and fo it remains hot. But to 
the Firſt Reaſon it is anſwered, That the Air, without being hot, 
ſufficiently maketh good its party in the Harmony ofthe Uni- 
verſe; for by its humidity alone it ſymbolizeth with the Water 
and the Cceleftial Heat, asis ſeen in Animals, wherein Moiſt and 
Hot make ſo uſeful a Maſs. To the Second, That'Heat produ- 
cfth vapourtoo, which iscold. To the Third, That this cold 

vapour 
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vapour }s light as well as a hot exhalation. ' To the Fourth, 
Eelghce 1s oppos'd te Experience. -For iti Summer the 
Airis cold in the Cavities of the Earth, as well as hot therein 
the Winter : Which proceedeth not from the Air, but from the 
fenſe 3 which whereas it ought to be void of the qualities'of the 
objec, is here prepoſles'd therewith. The Moderns affirm with 
more probability that the Air is cold. 1. Becauſe in the Middle 
Region (where it is left in its proper Nature) it isfuch. 2. 'Ih 
the Northern parts remote from the Sun, its rigor hath fuchef- 
feQ as to freeze the Sea, and even inour Countries we are ſenſi 
ble in Winter of the Sun, and yet in clear weather of great 
Frofts ; To which it is anſwer'd : 1. That the Middle Region of 
the Air is not ſo cold of. its own Nature, but by reaſon'of the 
vapours which refrigerate it uniformly. every where, though 
thoſe vapours aſcend not equally from the Water. but more in 
one place then in an other juſt as the heat of” the Fire which'is 
direftly under the middle of the bottome ofa great Caldron, yet 
heats it on all fides equally and uniformly. Alfo the coldneſs of 
the Air in the Northern parts , and in our Countrie, muſt neceſ- 
farily be aſcrib'd to a Conſtellation which is made when: fome 
Star exerteth a cold influence, and is not repreſs'd by the Sun; 
whothen emits his rayes {lopingly, and hath not reverberation 
ftrong enough from the Earth. This is prov'd by the Thaw,which 
is from the influence, (notof the Sun, forhe is too weak and it 
fometimes happens when he is leſs elevated above our Horizon, 
bur ) of ſome hot Star, which gaineth the aſcendant over theicold}, 
And indeed we'feea Froſt and a Thaw happen without any fore- 
going mutation in the Air, atleaſt, thatis ſenſible. I conceive 
then that the Air is neither hot nor cold, but indifferent to both. 
What it hath a@zal is its humidity, from whenceit deriverh its 
reat mobility. The reaſon,js, for that the Airis the Univerſal 
Medium of all natural Actions, and the general interpoſerinall 
the tranſations of - Agents and Patients ; for which office it 
ought not to bean Enemy to any of them. Now of Agentsthe 
moſt powerful .are Heat and Cold. When Heat aGs it'con- 
es its izpreſſion tothe Air to transfer the ſame by Propaga- 
tion to the ſubje& upon which it ads. But if the Air were Cold; 
inſtead of faithfully keeping and. delivering the impreſfion of 
Heat, it would abate and deſtroy it. On the contrary, if itwore 
Hot, -it would deſtroy the. Cold Body which atteth , inſtead'of 
affiſting it in its action::: Juſt as the Cryſtalline-humour which 
ſerves as a: Medium to theſight, hath naturally no colour;/leſt 
atherwiſe the' Caſe would'be the fame as in. cotour'd glaſs, 
through which all objects that areſeen borrow its colour 52Or as 
in the Tongue ; whoſe: Taſte -being deprav'd;>iv:judgethall 
things bitter. -But: the Air being onely Humid, _ is the common 


friend of both-partiesz| For Moiſt fymbolizirig'both' with Hot 


and Cold, fights againſt neither. The Air then is that Hamid Subs 


ſtance which taketh no other figure, bounds,' dr ITN 
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that of the Bodies which environ it. for the becoming moſt 
obedient, to which it hath an incomparable Mobility, Fluidity, 
and Flexibility 5 Which being conſiſtent ontly in a Humid Sub- 
ſtance, it is by Humidity alone as its eſſential propriety aftuated 
and/informed. X | Ri 


| Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, That Servitude is oppoſite 


 Whetheritis to Dominion, which is of Two ſorts; "ay or Soyereign, 
© 


beſt for a 


State to have 
Slaves, 


and Political. or: Civil. The former is ab 


lute, and with pure 
and:fall Authority commands without being liable to be aſk'da 
reaſon; Forthe pleaſure of the Cemmander 1s oe. The Latter oft 
times receives check in its courſe by the right which inferiours 
have to remonſtrate, and alſo in certain Caſes todeclare tothe 
Command. Such is that of a Maſter over a workman,or a hired 
domeſtick that is voluntarily ſubject for certain wages and time z 
and. of this the Queſtion now is not. The former 1s contrary to 
natural Law, introduc'd onely by that 'of Nations : For. all 
Men being equal by Nature, there is no Natural Reaſon for ren- 
dring one- perſon ſlave to an other. Nevertheleſs Servitude 
may be term'd Natural, being founded upon the incquality.of 
the ſufficiencies and abilities of Men;.:Some being born with 
Organs fo nimble and pliant , that their. Mind afts-almoſt Di- 
vinely 3 Othersare fo dull.that the Soul ſeemes mir'd in a Hlongh. 
Moreover ſuch as.are made to obey have uſually robuſt Bodies 3 
And others born to command have weak and tender , as more 
futable and fit-for the functions of the Mind. «<. - my 
- ::/Lhis being premis'd, There is furthermore an Abſolvte Good, 
anda Relative. ' The Abſolute is ſuch: in it ſelf, andof.its own 
eſſence, without borrowing elſewhere the reaſon of its goodnef. 
The: other is Derivative, and hath nothing but by relatioz to 
ſomeother. | Extreme Servitude or Klavery cannot be,an Abſo- 
lute:Good, fince it is contrary to Natural Right. 'But it is a 
Relative Good, in the firſt place, to the Slaves :: For 'tis an ex- 
change, made by the Conquerours Clemency, of Death into. Ser- 
vitude, to the benefit of the Captives 3 whoſe condition is bet- 
terin-living Servants then in dying Free-men. | 2.\:T'is a Good 
tothe Common-wealths For as God' draws Good out of ;Evil, 
fo doth the Publick Service from thoſe whom it might have put 
to:death, and would not. 3. Their Example, -and che terrible 
proſpeft of their condition, holds ſuch in duty as Vice would 
otherwiſedriveon to the perpetration of miſchief... ii! 
An other ſaid, That Slavery isan Inſtitution-of the law of nati+ 


ons, by which one is,contrary to Nature,ſubjefted to the Dori. 


niotvof another;Which Dominion,before the Emperour Awtout+ 

rus Pizs,cxtended to Life and Death 5 i But ſezce that power tiacth 

beenreſtrain'd, fo that hie: that grievouſly: outtaged : his Slave 

was forc'd to-{ell. him. But if he killd him he. incurr'd the ame 

penalty as if heihad ſlain the. Servant of another::/:It being for 

the good of the Common+wralth, that none abuſe —_— 
. belonget 
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pleaſed, to hire him forth and draw profit by 
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belongethto himſelf. Since that time the Maſter had abſolute 
Power over his Slave, to employ him in all -kind of work, as he 

| 'him 3 and in caſe of 
non-obedience to chaſtiſe him more or leſs according to the at- 
trocity of his crime 3 Provided that there follow'd not thereby 
mutilation of Members. He hath alſo Power-to alienate him, 


-and that Power is extended likewiſe to the Children which hap- 
pen to be begotten by him during the ſervitude. The Slave alſo 


cannot acquire any thing, but it 15 his Maſter's. Nor can he com- 


plain ofhis maſter,or forſake him for-having been lightly puniſh'd: 
Bur he may for mortal Hunger, or grievous Contumely'; as if 
- the Maſter offer to force his Slave, in which caſe the Slave: [ of 


either Sex ] running to the Temples, Sepulchres, and Statues, 


-which ſerv'd them for Sanfuary, ought to be ſold, and his price 
paid to the Maſter. Now there are Four ſorts of Slaves: The 
;Frrſt and: moſt ancient are ſuch as have been taken in war,who of 


Free-men, (as they were before). being conquer'd become inthe 


power of the Conquerours. - The: Secozd'are thoſe who having 


deſerved Deathare condemned to the puniſhment of the Gallies, 


- Common-ſhores, and publick works; and-anciently to the Mines 
and Mills: ( in which -Mines the' Spaniards at this day employ 


the Americans )) And: they are- called Forcats, or 'Slaves of pu» 


- - niſbarent.. The Third are thoſe 'who beihg; unable to ſatisfie 


their Creditors by reafon of their poverty,; are fold with their 


own conſent,and pay the price of their liberty:to be acquitted by 


them , that ſo they may avoid the cruelty of the ſaid Creditors, 
who had to diſmember them. Theſe three ſorts'of Servants be- 


' .came ſuch,. having before been free-men.'.. But the Forth ſort 
is of thoſe that are ſuch by Nature, and are born Servants, being 
deſcended from a Slave. Now, in my. Judgement, *tis' fitting to 


introduce and retain theſe four ſorts of Servitude in a State, 
fince they are very natural and reaſonable. For beſides that 
there are Men who are born to command, others to obey; It 
ſeemes that Servitude having been from the Beginning of the 
World,and preſently after the Deluge,when Noah curſing Canaan 
his younger Son, pronounc'd him . Servart of the Servants of his 
Brethren : 'And being as ancient, yea ancienter then the founda- 
tion of States and Empires; and having been approv'd by an- 
cient Law-giversand wiſe Politicians, and by God himſelf, it 
cannot be' eſteemed but reaſonable. and natural. Fortin the 
Firſt Place, What 1sſo juſt and fo ſutable tothe Law of Nature, 
[. The Firſt, containing onely Marriages, Procreation, and Edu- 
cation of Children] as togive life to him whom you may juſtly 
deprive thereof, tofeed him and cloath' him 5; And m exchange 
for ſo many benefits'tomake uſe of him and ofall-that he can earn, 
and to makehim returnto his duty by ſome moderate-pumith- 
ments in caſe he recede from it ? Which is the advice of Ariſtotle 
in his Oeconomicks, where he ſaith; That a. good Father oof a 


Family ought to. give Three Things to his Servants , vis. 
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I. 
Of Water, 


work; Food, and Di 7ipline. I conceive it alſo le unſutable 


to Nature, yea to Chriſtianity, to wake »ſe of Criminals then to 
- putthein.to death 3 If Example, for which principally they are 


puaiſh'd, will permit : And alſo inſtead of ſending fo many {tout 
men to the Gallows for common crimes, or putting them to the 
Sword ( as they do in War) to put them to the chain for the 
ſervice ofthe publick, \cither for labouring in Buildings, Cloy- 
ſters, and Fortificatlons of Cities, repairing of wayes, cleanſing 
of Streets, Towing of Boots, drawing Cf Cheeriata, labouring 
in High-wayes, Mines, and other publick works, after the Gal- 
lies are furniſh'd them. Poſſibly too, it would not be unmeet 
that he who is ſo endebted that he cannot fatisfie his Credi- 
tors, ſhould inftead of ſuffering himſelf to lie rotting in Gaol, 
y with the Service of his Body what he cannot in Money : 
But it would be fit to uſe a difference therein. And as for thoſe 
that are born of Slaves, is there any thing wore ours then ſuch 
fruits grown within our walls and ſprung from our own ſtock ? 
The Laſt oppoſed, that it is difficult for an Abſolute Dominion 


to. keep any meaſure. Witneſs Brintzs Flaminins, a Roman 
Senator, who killF'd his Slave to content the curioſity which 


a Bardaſh of his had to ſee what aſpe&t a Man hath when he is 
dying. Beſides, if therebe any place where Liberty ought to 
carry the Cauſe, (were not Chriſtian Brother-hood alone ſufh- 
cient, ) it is Frarce, of which the priviledge is ſuch, that the 
Slaves of any part of the world, onely ſetting their foot therein, 
obtain their freedom immediately. 

The Inventions eg were the Experiment of Yitru- 
i#rs Kolipila, that of walking under the Water ; and the Sub- 
jets of the next Conference; The Firſt, ater ; the Second. 
Wine, and Whether it be neceſſary in War. 
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CONFERENCE VIII 


I. Of Water. II. Of Wine, and whether it be 
neceſſary for Souldiers. 


T7 Diſcourſe upon the Firſt Point began with the diviſion 
of the qualities of Water into Firſt and Second ; alledgin 
that the Firſt, viz. Cold and Aoift, are ſo manifeſt that it is dit- 
ficult todeny them : Cold, becauſe Water being heated returns 
preſently to its natural coldneſs z Moift, becauſe it moiſtneth 
more then any other Element, and is not contained within its 
own bounds. But its Second, and the proprieties reſulting from 
them, are ſo numerous, that they ruſty adminiſter ground to 


the doubt which is raiſed 3 Whence proceedeth the cauſeof ſo 
many Varieties in Colour, Taſte, Odour, aad the other _—_— 
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of the Senſes. Poſſibly one may aifgn the cauſe of the Waters 
Whiteneſsto the Mines of PlaiFer 3 Of its Zlack#eſi to thoſe of Tron 
or Stoxes of the ſathe colour 3 The Hed, to thoſe of Cinnabar; 
The Green, to thoſe of Copper 3 The Blew, to thoſe of Silver ;The 
Tellow, to thoſe of Orpimernt ; The Hot , to Sulphur ; The 
Acid, to Vitriol; The Stinking, to Bitumen. "But that ſome 
parts of the Sea and Rivers abound with Fiſh, ' and that with 
certain kinds, and others not 3 That the Water of forme Springs 
1s converted into Stone, andall that .is caſt chereints ; Oc hers, 
(as they lay) make Women fruitful.or barren; Some, as it.is 
reported of the Fortunate Nlands, caufe weeping Others, dy- 
ing with on 1p : That fome paſs through others-withoyt tm1x- 
ing therewith 5 That others are ſo pondefrous, "that no Zady 
whatſoever can fink to the bottomez Some, on the contrary,are 
ſo light, that nothing can ſwim up6a them 3 and infinite other 
ſuch proprieties : "Tis that which feemes to furpals ordinary Ra- 
tiocination. Ofthis kind is that whictiis ſaid of i certain Kives 
in Sicily, the Water whereof carinot be brought to mingle with 
Wine, unleſs it be drawn by a chaſte and continent Woman. Tf ) 
which was added, for a conctufion, that if the Water of Sezze had 
this property, we ſhould be many times in danger of drinking our 
Wine unmixt. 3s Ix 
The Second faid, That nothing coald be more natural and 
methodical then to treat .of Water after Ait. 'Fox as in the 
Compoſition of a Mixt Body, the moifture which is predominant 
in the Air unites and knits the matters which are to be-mixed ; 

So the Cold which predomiinates in the Water cloſes them. an 
gives them conſiſtence.” * And as in Drawing and-Painting, the 
Embroiderer and Painter paſleth not from one light colour toa- 
nother without ſome intermediate one, but he loſeth the ſame 
inſenſibly in another more dufkiſh ; out of which the bright 
breaketh forth again by little and little to the'middle of his 
ound : So Nature doth not paſs ;7»z»ediately from the extreme 
umidity which 1s in the Air, to the extreme coldneſs which is in 
the Water; but cauſeth that the moiſture of the former abaterh 
its great vigour at the approach of the moiſture whickis in the 
Waterin a weak and remiſs degree, before it meet with the Cold 
of the Water whereunto it is to be joytied z Without which hu- 
midity of the Water in a weak and remiſs degree, the Cold 
could not compadt the parts which the moiſture united. So that 

this humidity is found in two Subje&s, one ſubtile, which is the 
Air, the other more groſs, which. is the Water. As it happens 
alſo in the Fire, which is partly in a rare Subje&, namely the fat 

and unftuons vapour, whereby itflameth,and (partly) in another 
folid and groſs, which is Wood, Iron, or Coal. As Flame, itts . 
more apt to ſhine and burn, penetrating the pores of the wood 
to find its Aliment there, which is the interior Oyle 3 As Coal . 
it ats more powerfully, and is more durable. Soiftherewere 
m the Mizt Body no other humidity but that of the _ the 
ame 
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fame inconvenience would. befall, it that- doth a Conquerqur, 


who having fubdu'd a. Country. reſerveth no place of Retreat 
fvr the keeping thereof; For at the firit oppoſition which he 


to preſerve it.” © 


"The Third. faid, That, Water cannot he cold jn'the higheſt 


d being an Enemy to all Generation 3 becauſe it locketh up 
Fe withir ; As, onthe contrary, Heat 1s the Proximate 


acden, "ind thar'of its'own Nature it is cold 3, I anſiver, That 
the Natural and Neceflary Proprieties- of Things , proceding 
Immediately from-their E 
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accordingly that Fire being evaporated, the Water not onely 
returneth to-its natural quality,but alſo the Fire leaving its pores 
more open renders them more acceſſible to- the Air, which 
freezes the ſame in Winter ſooner then it would do otherwiſe. 
And this is no more then as Salt and Sulphureous Waters. are 
made ſuch by the Salt and Sulphur mingled therewith z Which 
being ſeparated from them, they loſe alſo the taſte 'thereof. 
And as Wine mingled with Water is ſtill truly Wine, and hath 
the ſame Virtue as before, though its ativity be reprefs#d by 
the power of the Water z So Water mingled with Salt,” Sulphur, 
and Fire, istrnae Water, and hath intrinſecally the ſame qualities 
as before that mixture ;- though indeed its ation be' retarded, 
and its qualities be checked and rebated by the other contraries 
which are more powerful. In like manner, Water is not'cold 
of it ſelf, but by the abſence of Fire z As it happens in Winter, 
that the igneous beams of the Sun not ſtaying upon the Water, it 
perſiſteth cold;and fo that coldnefs is but a privation of heat; As 
appears in the ſhivering of an Ague, which proceedeth from the 
retiring of 'the natural heat inwards, and delerting the external 
parts. But if there happen' a total privatioriiof thoſe ipneous 
parts, which are infus'd into it mediately or itnmediately>by the 
Sun, then it becometh frozen : And becauſe thoſe fiery Patticles 
occupied ſome ſpace in its Body, it is 'now ſtraitned, and takes 
lefs -room* then befote.. Whence Water freezing - in” Vellels 
well ſtopp'd;; the ſame break for the: avoidance of Vacuuin. 
Moreover, Humidity is not one of its eſſential proprieties,becauſe 
it may be ſepatated fromit, as we ſee infrozen water, which is 
leſs humid then when it was cold. Tt:followesthen, that Second 
Qualities beirig Tokens of the Firſt,” and thegoodnef of Water 
requiring that it have the leaſt wezght'that canbe, as alfo that it 
have neither Taſtenor Smell; the 'molt pure, (54. e. the Elemen- 
tary, of which we are ſpeaking ) is without Firſt Qualities 5/ ha- 
ving beet Created by God onely to be the band ortye of the other 
parts of a mixt body.” 7 SLIT Fat 7 
— "The Fitth faid, Thit the Scripture Uivideth the Waters mto- 
thoſe whith are above'the Heavens ; and 'thoſeupon theEarth ; 
as if to teach us that Water is: the Centre; the Middle, and 
the end of the Univerfe. Which'agrees with the opinion of thoſe 
who eſtabliſh it for the Sole Printiple of all things. Thoſe Su 
percceleſtial Waters are prov'd by the Etymology of theword 
for Heavens; $chamait, which ſignifies in Hebrew ,” There! are 
Waters : Becauſe *ris faid'that God divided the Waters fromithe: 
Waters, and placed them above the Firmament-i' Which 'Supet<: 
celeſtial Waters are 'alfo invited by the Pſaltniſt to: bleſs the 
Lord: And laſtly, beciuſe it is ſaid that at thetime of the De- 
lage the Windows of Heaven were opened. -' | LTLUER 
” TheSixthfaid, That the gravity of thoſe SupereceleMial Wu- 
ters would fiot ſuffer them to remainlong out of nd mos” 
£24 nate 


with the little Particles of the Water that we feel hot; and 
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Of Wine, 
and whether 
28 be neceſſa- 
” vy for Soul- 
dievs, 


nated to that Element, which is below the Air; And therefore 
it were better to take the word Heaver in thoſe places for the 
Air, as 'tis elſewhere in the \Scripture, which mentioneth the 
Dew.and the Birds of Heaven : Since alſo the Hebrew word, which 
there ſignifies Firmamert, is allo taken for the Expanſion of the 
Air, - and thoſe Supercceleſtial Waters for Rain. 


- Uponthe Second Point it was ſaid, That if we ſpeak of Wine 
moderately taken; the Sacred Text voids the Queſtion, ſaying. 
that it rejoyceth the Heart, Which it performeth by ſupplying 
ample:matter to the 1nfiuert Spirits, which the Heart by the Ar- 
teries tran{mitteth; to all the parts;and which joyning themſelves 
to the private Spirits, ſtrengthen them, and: labour in common 
with-them ; 'And ſo the Souldier , entring into fight with a 
cheerful Heart, 4s half victorious. Yea, the greateſt exploits 
of, War are atchieved by the Spirits 3- which conſtitute Courage, 
the Blaod heated: by them .over-powring the coldneſs of Me- 
lancholy and Phlegme, which. cauſe backwardneſs and ſlow- 
neſs of Action, For it is with the Virtues as with Medicines, 
which become not ative, and paſs not from por into aF, but 
by help of the natural faculties ; So thq Virtues do not produce 
their-;cffects but by the Spirits. .' But; Wine taken in excels is 
wholly prejudicial to the Valour of a Souldier 5 who hath need 
of a- dawble | Strength; One of: 24nd , tolead him on yaliantly 
to daygers, and keep him undaunred at- dreadful occurrences; 
The other of, Bedy, to undergg the long toiles of. War, .and not 
drawback in fight, | Now Wine deſtroyes both of theſe. ' For 
as forthe former; Valour or-Fortitude is a Moral Virtue, which, 
as a-other Virttesits companions, aCteth under the condu@ of 
Prudence, which alone ryleth and employeth them, and know-: 
eth where and how:they ought to act 3; So.that what afliſts Pru-. 
dence-/affiſts Valour too 5 and that which hureth the one hure-: 
eth the other alſo; \Now exceſſive Wine hurteth the former very, 
much... For by-its,immoderate heat it cauſeth a tumult and diſor-, 
der inthe humours, -it maketh the Brain boyle and:work, and. 
conſequently. [embroyleth .and confoundeth 'the , Phantaſmes 
which are ;imprintedin it, ( as it happeneth in. ſleepor inthe. 
Phxenfie ). and: by-its- groſs vapour it obſtruSteth all its paſlages. 
So-that the Underſtanding cannot take its Srvey:there, having. 
no free acceſs. roggme and form its judgements andconclufions, 
upenthe Ideasand.Phantaſmes 3 And although it Foul havens, 
Avenues free, yet.the Phantaſmes being in confuſion, like Images. 
in-ſtixxed waterg,it wonld be impoſlible for it to jud e aright,and; 
prudently'to,diſcera, what;fear or what cagernels ought to be; 
checkid'and repel'd; For all Fear is not tobe rejefted,no more 
then 'tis to be follow'd; nar the bridle to be let looe.atall ad-; 
ventures, nor alwayes reſtraip'd. , The ſtrevgth of the: Body: 
is} ipaixd.by Wine. For though Gelex and others will have 
it Hot and-Dry, yet it being ſo but potentially, ['tis. asſubject.co. 
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deceive us , as that Dutchman was , who' hearing that Creſſes 
were hot, commanded his Man to till his Boots therewith, :to 
warm him. For'the truth 1s, Wine 1s moift and vapourous, and 


thar to ſuch adegree, that by reaſon of its extreme humidity jt 


carinot be corrupted with a total corruption ; For this happeneth 
when the external heat hath wholly drawn out the*moiſture 
of the corrupted Body, and ſodifſſolved the Union of all the dry 
parts which moiſture keeps together 5 So that the Elements fly- 
ing away, there remains nothing to be ſeen but Earth »alone. 
| Which cannot come to'paſs in Wine, . by reaſon of the little dry 
ſubſtance 'in' it , and of its great humidity, which cannot: be 
wholly ſeparated : In which regard it 1s never corrupted but in 
part, vis. when the: external heat draws away: the more pure 
ſubſtance, and the better Spirits z 'as we fee when it grows four, 
thick, 'or turbid. - Being then humid to ſuch a degree, and our 
parts partaking of theinature of their food, if Souldiers nouriſh 
their Bodies exceffively with Wine, they muſt retain the quali- 
ties thereof, viz. ſoftneſs and weakneſs which follow humidity, 
Whence poflibly camethe word Diſſolate,tor ſuch as addict them- 
ſelves to this debauchery; and the other which follow it. There- 
fore the Souldier would be more robult if he never drank Wines 
becauſe he would eat the more. and produce the more fold fub- 
ſtance, which would-make him more vigorous, leſs ſubject to 
diſeaſes, and more fit re-indure in fight, and undergo the other 
roils of War. | : 2% SEAL | 
The Second faid , That it belongs:to the prudent Stateſ-man 


, 


to weigh the benefit and the miſchiet which-may atiſe ftrom'his 


orders; Sothat he alwayes propoſe to himſelf that he hath:ita do 
with imperfe& men, and who incline rather tothe abulſe;: then 
the right uſe of things. This holds principally in:War, Souldters 
willingly aiming at- nothing clſe but pleaſure and profit :! Even 
in this Age, wherein we are paſt the Apprentiſage of:War, except 
fome conſtant Regiments : Souldiers are tumultuoutly choſen al- 
molt alwayes out of the dregs of thepeople; of whom to require 
the exerciſe of Temperance in the: uſe of that which ordinarily 
coſts them nothing, were to ſeek an impoſibility.: Such 1s Wine, 
that though itiniakerrtie:Souldier ſturdy, yet it makes hini unfit 
to govern himſelf, - much leſs others Whereunto notwithftand= 
ing he oftentimes becomes oblig'd: by the various contingencies 
of War, when the Leaders miſcarrying, or being clewhere 
employ'd, the Souldier muſt ſupply the place of Captain to his 
Companions and himſelf. This hath:mov'd almoſt all the Orien- 
tal Nations, and particularly the Turks to abſtain from Wine, 
though they alſo”"adjoyn:reaſons for it drawn from their 'falſe 
Religion, to confirm their Minds-more in' conformity to this 
piece of Policy. Therefore Mabomet, toinduce themtoit: by 
their own experience, invited the principal Perſons-of his Army 
to a Feaſt, 'where he caus'd them to be: ſerved with the moſt:ex- 


quilite Wines. Firſt they all agreed upon the Excellency: of 
| H Wane; 
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-ſelleth Tiz-othy to uſe it 


| Wine; but having taken too much of it, therearoſe ſuch a tu- 


mult amongſt them,that he took occaſion thence,the next marn- 
ivg, to repreſent to them that Wine was nothing elſe but the 
Blood of the firſt Serpent, whoſe colour it alſo beareth ; as:the 
ſtock of the Vine which produceth it retaineth the crooked form 
of that vile Animal, and the rage whereinto it putteth thole 
that uſe it, doth teſtifie. And to content them that ſtill lov'd 
the taſte of it, he promis'd them that they ſhould drink no- 
nothing elſe in their Paradiſe , where their Bodies would be 
proof againſt its' violence. Which Prohibition hath been the 
moſt apparent cauſe of the amplification of his Empire, and pro- 
pagation of his 'Seft 3 not onely becauſe Wine was by its acrimo- 
ny dangerous to the moſt part of his Subjects of Africe and Arabia, 
where ſuch as are addicted to it are ſubject to the Leprofie ; and 
that his people who cultivated Vines might employ themſelves 


more profitably in tilling the Earth, bur principally it hath been 


more eaſfje for him and his ſucceſſors to keep 200000 men of 
War in the field without the uſe of Wien hen Or another Prince 
as potent as he to keep 50000 with the uſe of Wine 3 which be- 
fides is difficult to tranſport, and incumbreth the place of Am- 


' munition which is abſolutely neceſlary. 


The Third faid , That Mabomet was not the firſt that prohi- 
bited Wine; for before him Zalercas forbad the Locrians to drink 
it upon pain of Death. The Lacedemonians and the Carthagini- 
ans, as Ariſtotle reporteth, had an expreſs Law by which they 
forbad the uſe of it to all people that belong'd to War. And the 


_ wiſe man counſelleth onely the afflifted to drink it, to the end 
to forget their miſeries. But for all this he conceiv'd that it 


ought not to be prohibited zow to our Souldiers, ſince it aug- 
menteth Courage, envigorateth ſtrength, and taketh away the 
fear of danger ; though indeed it is fit to forbid them the excels 
thereof, if i be poſſible. 

In Concluſion, It was maintain'd that Wine ought to be for- 
bidden not onely to Souldiers, but to all ſuch as are of hot and 
dry tempers, and uſe violent exerciſes; becauſeit hurts them, 
as much as it profits weak perſons. Wherefore Saint Pax/coun- 

& the weakneſs of his ſtomack. But 
God inhibited it to the Nazarers, and to thoſe which enter'd in- 
to his Tabernacle, under pain of death. Moreover, you fee that 
Neab, who us'd it firſt, abugd it. And anciently it was to be had 
onely mm the ſhops of Apothecaries; becauſe 'tis an Antidote and 
moſt excellent Cordial,* provided its continual uſe render not its 
virtue ineffectual ; our Bodies receiving no conſiderable impreſ- 
ſion from accuſtomed things. Therefore Augrſtas gave ear to all 
the other complaints which the Romans made to him ; but when 
they mention'd the dearneſs of Wine, he derided them; telling 
them that his Son in Law Agripps having brought Aquzdudts 
to. the City, had taken care that they ſhould not dye of 
Thirſt, ; | | 
: At 


. 
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At the Hour of Inventions, amongſt many others, theſe two 
were propos'd. The firſt to prepare common Water fo that it 
ſhall diſfolve Gold without the addition of any other Body,&c. 
The ſecond, to make a Waggon capable to tranſport by the help 
of one Man who ſhall be init, the burdens of ms oa Waggons 
in the accuſtomed time : of which the Inventers deliver'd their 
Memories, and offer'd to make the experiments at their own 
charges. | 

Theſe Subjects were propounded to be treated of at the next 
Conference. Firſt, The Earth. Secondly, What it is that makes 


Man wiſe. 


CONFERENCE IX. 


E. Of the Earth. ITT. What it is that makes a Man wiſe, 


[ 


Pon the firſt Point it was faid, That the Earth is a ſimple ; 
Of the Earth, 


Body, cold and dry, the Baſis of Nature. For ſince there 
is a Hot and a Moiſt, it 1s requiſite for the intire perfection of 
Mixts, that there be a Cold arid a Dry to bound them, and give 
them ſhape. This Earth then upon which we tread is not Elemen- 
tary; for it is almoſt every where moiſt, and being opened afford- 
eth water : which wasneceſlary to it, not onely for the union of 
its parts, which without moiſture would be nothing but Duſt ; 
but alfo in regard of its -gravity, whichT conceive cometh from 
humidity; becauſe as the lighteft things are the hotteſt and 
drieſt, ſo the heavieſt are uſually the coldeſt and moiſteſt. Be- 
fides, gravity proceeding from compaCtedneſs and compactedneſs 
from moiſture, it ſeemeth that moiſture is the cauſe of gravity. 
Which is prov'd again by the diflolution of mixt Bodies,whereby 
we may judge of their compoſition. For' the heavieſt Bodies 
which are eaſily diflolvable, are thoſe from which moſt Water 
is drawn 5 whence it is that there1s more drawn from one pound 
of Ebezy, then from twenty of Cork, From this gravity of the 
Earth its roundneſs neceflarily follows. For ſince 'tis the na- 
ture of heavy things: to tend all to one Centre, and approach 
thereto as much as they can, it follows that they muſt make a 
Body round and' ſpherical , whereof all the parts are equally 
diftant from the Centre. .-For if they made any other Figure, for 
Example, a of 30mm or a Cube. there would be ſome parts not 
1n their natural place, 7. e. the neareſt their Centre that might 
be. Moreover, in the beginning the Earth wasperfettly ſphert- 
cal, and the Waters encompaſled it on all ſides, as themſelves 
were again encompaſſed by the Air. ' But afterwards, theſe 
Waters, to make place for Man, retiring into the hollows and 
concavities made for that purpoſe. in the Earth, it could not be 
but that thoſe parts of the Earth which came out of thole cavi- 
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ties tuft make thoſe tumours which are the Mountains and 
Hills for the convenience of Man. And nevertheleſs it ceaſeth 
not to be Phyſically round, although it be not ſo Mathematically; 
Asa bowle of Pwmice is round as tothe whole, though the parts 
are uneven and rough. They prove this roundneſs, 1. By the 
ſhadow of the Earth 5 which appearing round in theEclipſes of 
the Moon, argueth that the Body whenceitt proceedeth 1s alſo 
round.2.Becauſe they who travel both by Sea and by Land ſooner 
diſcern the tops of Mountains and the fſpires of Steeples then the 
bottome 3 which would be ſeen at the ſame time ifthe Earth were 
flat. 3. Becauſe, according as we approach, or go farther from 
the Poles, we ſee the ſame more or leſs elevated. 4. Becauſe 
the Sun is ſeen daily to rife and fet ſooner in one place then in 
another. Laſtly, it 1s prov'd by the conveniency of habitation. 
For asof all Iſoperimeter Figures the Circle is moſt capacious, 
ſo the Sphere containeth more then any other Body ; and there- 
fore if the Earth were not round, every part of it would not 
have its Antipodes. So that I wonder at the opinion of La@arti- 
#4 and Saint Auguſtize, who denyed them : For as for that ſtory, 
that in the year 745. by the relation of Aventiaxs, YVirgilizs a 
German Biſhop was deprived of his Biſhoprick, and condemned 
as an Heretick by Pope Zachary, it wasnot onely for maintainin 
this truth , which experierice hath ſince confirm'd , but han__ 
he drew concluſions from it prejudicial to Religion. Now 
whereas it may be doubted, whether as there are uneven parts 
in the Earth ſome higher then other , ſo there be not alſo Seas, 
ſome of whoſe waters too, are more elevated then the reſt ; 
Iaffirm, that fince all the Seas (except the Caſþpian) have com- 
munication amongſt themſelves, they are all level, and ao higher 
one then another. And had they no ſuch communication, yet 
the Water being of its Nature fluid and heavy, flowing into the 
loweſt place, would equal its furface with the reſt, and ſo make 
a perfect Sphere. Whence it follows that they were miſtaken 
who diſlwaded Seſoſtris King of Egypt from joyning the Red 
Sea with the 4fedeterranear , for fear leſt the former,which they 
judg'd the higher, ſhould come to drown Greece and part of 
\ Ffa. For want of which demonſtration feveral Learned Men 
have been miſtaken, and no 1efs then the Angelicsl Door. 
The Second ſaid, That the Earth 1s very dry, notfor that it 
dilpelicth moiſture as Fire doth, but for that it receiveth and im- 
bibeth it into it ſelE But it-cannot be cold of its own Nature ; 
if it were it could produce nothing. It is cold onely by the 
Air, as 'tis ſometimes moiſt by the Water, and hot by the Fire 
which infinuateth intoits cavities. Tt is alſo very heavy, ſince it 
holdeth the loweſt place in the world, and hath its motion from 
thecircumference tothe Centre:; which is the progreſfion that 4- 
riftotle attributeth toheavy Bodies. Whence for being the loweſt 
ſtage, it is called the Foot-Hoo] af God. But this heavinels ſeemeth 
to me not to proceed from humidity, as was urged. For _—_ 
5 | | che 
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the Water and Earth joyn'd together ſeem to weigh more then 
Earth alone 3 'tis not that they weigh more. indeed, but this 
Farth which was imagined tobe alone is fil d with a quantity 
of Air; and the Water coming to ſucceed in its place, it appear- 
eth more heavy. For Earthand Water joyn'd together weigh 
more then Earth and Air fo joyn'd in like quantity 5 becauſe 
Water is heavier then Air. And to juſtifie that Earth is heavier 
then Water, a bucket fill'd with ſand, weighes more then an 


other fill'd with Water. For, that fand is Water congealed is 


as hard to prove, as that Earth is Water. 

The Third faid , That Earth compoſeth a Mixt Body by a 
double ation, viz. from its coldnefs, and ofits drineſs. As for 
the former, it ſecondeth the Water, compaCting by its coldnefs 
the parts which are to be mix'd,and which moiſture hath united. 
For the Second, it giveth hardneſs and confiſtepce, imbibing and 
ſucking up the ſuperfluous moiſture after the due union of the 
parts made thereby. It cannot but be cold 3 for as good Politi- 
tians willingly reconcile two great Families at Enmity by their 
mutual alliances ſo all the ſtrength of-the mixture confiſti 
onely in the union of Dry and Moiſt, and its deſtruftion com- 
ing from their diſunion, and the Dry and Moift being wholly 
Enemies and contraries in the higheſt degree, Nature reconciles 
them together, and brings them into union by the mediation of 
Water. For this being ally'd to Air by the moiſture whichit 


hath in a remiſs degree 3 and Earth being ally'd to Water by the ' 


coldneſs which it hathin a leſs degree, it becometh ally'd to the 
Air and its A Since according to the maxime, Things 
which agree in the ſame third agree among themſelves. Thus 
you ſee coldnels is neceſſary to the Earth, to cauſe a laſting 
compoſition amongſt them. Earth hath alſo this advantage by 
itsficcity, that as the ſame is leſs a&ive then heat, and yieldeth 
thereuntoin vigour of a&jon, ſo heat yieldeth to it in reſiſtance. 
For the dryneſs inducing hardneſs refiſteth diviſion more power- 
fully.and conſequently better preſerveth the mixt Body in bejrg, 
reſiſting the Agents which are contrary to it. Whereto its gravi- 
tyferveth not alittle, it rendring the Earth leſs managable by the 
agitations of the agents its Enemies; So that gravity by this 
means aflifteth the bardneſs and confiſtence of the dryneſs ; like 
two Kmſmen uniting together to keep off the affronts of their 

TheFourth faid, That the gravity of the Earth, and ofevery 
other Body,yea that of Gold too, the heavieſt of all mjxt Bodies, 
dependeth- onely upon its Figure; fince not onely a Veſſel con- 
vex on the fide toward the Water finketh not,but alſo a ſingle leaf 
of Gold fwimeth upon it. Which is ſeen likewiſe in Tera Lew- 
1a, or Sigil/ata, which finketh not in the Water ; fo that there is 
no probllity in that decuple proportion of the Elements 3 ac- 
cording towhich, Earth ought to weigh ten times more then 
Water,and Water onely ten times more then Air ; and ſuppoſing 
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one were in the Regioz of Fire, and there weigh'd the Air, as we 
do here the Water, he would find it likewiſe ten times heavier i 
then the Fire. This is more certain, that the proportion of the | v2 
weight of Earth to that of Sea-water, is as 93. togo; that of | 
Sea-water to freſh, as 92. to 74. But that which makes more 3 
for thoſe who hold Water more heavy then Earth, is, that the | & 
proportion of Earth to Saltis found to. be as 92. to. 106. _,.. /7 j/ 
In fine, It was remark'd that though the Earth.is conſider'd 
by. Aſtronomers but asa-point in reſpett 
Ccleſtial Orbs; yet no Man encompas'd it round before the 
year 1420. when Jear de Betancourt, a Norman Gentleman, by 
the diſcovery of the Cazaries trac'd out the way to the Spani- 
ards, who attributed the honour thereof to themſelves 3 though 
they began not till above fourſcore years after. Moreover, it is 
L 5000. leagues in circumference, of which there is not much 
leſs Land uncoyer'd then there is cover'd by the Water. Bur if 
you. compare their greatneſs together, there 1s far leſs Earth 
then Water. For 'tis held that there is no Sea that hath a league 
in depth, there is little without bottom , many to which the 
Anchors reach, yea ſeveral places not capable of great veſlels for 
wantof Water. On the other ſide, There are Mountains upon 
which you ſtill aſcend upwards for many dayes journey ; others 
macceſſible eyen to the ſight : In a word, where ever there is 
Sea there is Land, but not on the contrary. So that taking the 
Gxt part of the compaſs of the Terreſtrial Globe for its Semidia- 
metre, according to the ordinary proportion of the circle toits 
ray , the Earth will be found ſeveral times greater then the Wa- 
ter.z the Springs that are found in opening it,” being not con- b 
fiderable in compariſon of the reſt of its bulk. h 


of the vaſt extent of the 


. He that ſpake firſt upon the ſecond point,ſaid,that he wonder'd 
not_ that Wiſedom was taken: for a Subjett to betreated of in {o 
good company,fince 'tis the point which all deſire moſt,not onely 
in themſelves, but alſo in others with-whom they are to cons 
verſe, But it behoveth to diſtinguiſh the ſame accordingtoits 
ſeveral acceptions. For anciently Wiſedoz: was.. taken forthe 
knowledge of things Divine and Humane, before Pythagoras call'd 
it Philoſophy. At preſent it is confounded with Prudepce,.and 
is either 7xfuſed or acquired. The former, which ſpringethfrom 
the knowledge and fear of God joyn'd with a good life, 180b- 
tain'd by begging it of God,and rendring one's felf worthy to;re- 
ceive it: Such was that of Solomor,, which brought to him all 
other goods, . The latter, of which: we now ſpeak, . is obtain'd. 
by Precepts,. Experience, or both. Whereunto Travel is.con- 
ceiv'd greatly to conduce, according to the teſtimony of Hower, 
who calls his wiſe Vlyſes a Viſitor of Cities ; and according.to. 
the opinion of the ancient French Gentry, who would not have 
had a good opinion of their Children, unleſs they had ſeen 1taly 
and other forreign Countries. It is alſo divided according to 


Sex, 
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Jex - Conditions , and Age. For there is difierence in ths 
Wiſedom of a Woman, of a Child, of a Man grown, and of an 


Old Man ;- and fo there is in that of a Father of a Family, of his 


Domeſtick,” of a Captain, of a Souldier, of a Magiſtrate, of a 
Citizen, ofa Maſter, of a Varlet, and of infinite others, who may 
become wiſe by ſeveral, - yea, ſometimes by contrary means. For 
Example, a wiſe Souldier ought to expoſe himſelf to all dangers 
and events of War; quite the contrary to a wiſe Captain, who 
ought to preſerve himſelf the moſt he can. A Prince, a Magi- 
ftrate, a Maſter, a Father, are wiſe, if they command as is 
fitting : Whereas a Subjef&, a Burgeſs, a Servant, and a Child, 
are eſteemed ſuch in obeying them. Beſides Precepts ahd 
Experience, Example ſerves much to the acquiring of Wiſedom ; 
whether the fame be drawn from the reading of Books, or from 
converſe and conference with wiſe perſons; or ſometimes too 
from the ſight of undecent things: As of old the Lacedemoniars 
raught their Children Sobriety, by ſhewing their Helots drunk. 
The Example of Animals is not uſeleſs thereunto 3 and therefore 
Solomon ſends the ſluggard to the Piſmirezand Lycarges taught the 
ſame Lacedemonians, that Education alone made the diffetence 
between Men, by ſhewing them two Dogs of the ſame litter run, 
one aftera Hare, the other to his Meat. Fables likewiſe have 
many times their uſe. But true it1s, that Nature layeth the 
great Foundations: Whence Cold and Dry Tempers, ſuch as 
the Melancholly , have a natural reſtraint which participateth 
much of Wiſedom : Whereas the Sanguine, by reaſon of their 
jollity, and the Cholerick, in regard of their haſtineſs, .have 
greater difficulty to attain the ſame, as Socrates confeſſed of 
himlelf: | 

The Second ſaid, That the true oral Wiſedom of a Man, con- 
ſider'd alone, -confiſteth in taming his Paſſions, and ſubjefing 
them to the Command of Reaſon ; which alone ſerveth for a 
Rule and Square toall the Adtions of Life 5 whereas the com- 
mon ſort leave themſelves to be govern'd by the Laws : And 
the ancient Philoſophy had no other aim but that Apathy. That 
of a Maſter of a Family confiſteth in the management of the 
fame: That of a Polititian in the Adminiſtration of the-State, 
puniſhing the eyil-doers, and recompencing the goed, eſtabliſh- 
ing wholeſome Laws, and maintaining Trade. | 

The Third faid, That He alone deſerves to wear the name of 
Wiſe, who ſeeketh and embraceth the means whereby to be in fa- 
vour with him who is the Chief Wiſedom. Thoſe means are 


_ two. Firſt, That his Underſtanding be duely inform'd of what 


he ought to know , and what he ought tobe ignorant of: -Se- 
condly, That his Will be diſpos'd to what he ought, either to 
loveor hate. As for the firſt, he muſtbe ignorant of Humane 
Sciences, ſince they ſhake and undermine the foundations of true 


_ Wiſedom; their Principles being for the moſt part oppoſite to 


the Articles of our Faith. For of the ancient Philoſophers, the 


Pythagorians 
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Pythagoreans are full of Magical ſuperſtitions. ,.. 'Fhe,, Platoniſts 
hold a Matter coeternal to God. Democritus. and all the Epreu-s 
reans have thought the ſame. of their Atomes,' nat.to mention, 
their Yoluptwous End. The Stozcks have wade ;theix Sage equaly 
and ſometimes ſuperiour to God, whom;they ſubjected to their) 
celebrated Deſtiny;or Fate..,;;Lhe Pyrrhonians have doxbted.pfy 
every. 'thing, ; and,copſequently; of the trath of; Reljgion. Lhe: 
Cynicks publickly made Virtue of Vice. The /Peripateticks axe. 
as much to be fear'd as, the former, with, their , Eternity afi the, 
World, which. deſtroyeth all. Religion ;.,and gaye occalion, tv} 
Saint Ambroſe,tolay-in his Offices, That the.Lycaxm was much» 
more dangerous then the gaxdens of Epicurzs, Morcover, the 
Principles of the Sciences do not accord: with thoſe of Faith : 
And Saint Thomas ſaid withgood right,. that Humane Reaſon 
greatly diminiſhethit. And that happens oft times to thoſe who, 
buſie themſelves -about thoſe goodly principles which the Poets 
relate fabulouſly of Be/enophor , who attempting to fiy up.to 
Heaven;: J#piter angry at hun, ſent onely a Fly, which overturn+ 
ed the winged Horſe-man 3 So thoſe vain-glorious wits puif 'd up 
with ſome Humane Knowledpe, venturing to. hoiſe themſelves 
into Heaven,and:penetrate into the ſecret Cabinets of the Divine 
Providence; it gives themy up to a thouſand dubious Controver- 
fies, , which precipitate ;them into the darkneſs. of Cantyſion and 
Errour. Moreover Soloor, the patternof Wiſedom, faith, that. 
after having lead his Mind through all Nature, he,percciv'd that 
all was nothing but vanity ard vexation,of » ſpirit ; And:/Saint Paul 
ſaith, that Knowledge , puffeth up and. ſwelleth: with Pride 
that this Humane Wiſedom. isnought, but Folly before God 3; by 
which he admoniſheth us to beware of being deceived ; and 
that if any one will be wiſe, let him, profeſs Ignorance, and be- 
come a fool, ſince the Folly and Ignorance ot. the world, is the 
trae Wiſedom and Knowledge inthe fight of God, wholoveth 
the poor of ſpirit. that is, the ſimple, 1deots, and ignorant. Ag ' 
for what our Underſtanding ought to, know ,. tor becoming, 
wiſe, tis... To know that Chief Wiſedomr, and the Chriſtian 
Dodtrine, by the example of the ſame Saint Paxl, who would 
not know any thing beſides Jeſas and him crucifi'd, For the Se- 
cond means, which regardeth the Will of Man, it will be diſ- 
poſed to that which is to be lov'd or hated , when it hath ſub- 
mitted it ſelf entirely to the Will of God, who 1s its Supreme 
Good. who ſaith to it, Eſchew Evil, and Follow Good. 
The Fourth ſaid, That by the word #//iſedom, is generally un- 
derſtood all that which contributes to perfeCtionate: a Man ac- 
cording to the rational part ; as by the word Faith we underſtand 
Chriſtianity, and a Summary of all the Chriſtian Virtues. Now 
It is hard to preſcribe a way to ſuch Wiſedom, ſeeing it requireth 
two points, namely, The Knowledge of Things, and Moral Habits, 
both which are.infinite. - For all which is Sexſ#ble is the Objctt of 
our Senſes, and enters not :by one, but by. all; [That which is 
| |  Tatelligible, 
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Intelligible, is the Objett of our Underſtanding. Moreover, all | 


the Good in the world:is under the notion of Convenience (or 
ſutableneſs) which gives it Amability, the Object of our Sexſi- 
tive appetite, which is guided in this acquitſt by the knowledge 
of the Senſes; If it is Spiritual, it is the Object of the #71] which 
purſues it by the light of the Underſtanding, And for the eſchew- 
ing of Errour in the ſearch of thoſe Goods Prudence inter- 
venes, which hath at its ſervice an infinite of habits of the. Mind ; 
yea the whole troop of Moral Virtues, in the exerciſe of which 
there is always ſomething to be got,as there is always to be learnt 
in the knowledge of things. Therefore every Man being fully 
furniſh'd with what is needful to be wiſe, he- is not excuſable 
if he become not ſo. For he hath the ſeeds of Wiſedom in as 
many manners as there are wayes to obtain it. In the Under- 
ſtanding he hath,from the Cradle, Intelligence, which is the Habit 
of firs# Principles , and Maximes, which he. knoweth by the 
InduGion of the Senſes 3 by the help of which he attaineth Sci- 
ence. In the Will he hath the $yztereſss or Conſcience,which is 
an Habitual Cognition of the Principles of Moral AGions, by which 
he eaſily proceedeth to- the exerciſe of Virtues, and to the 
acquiſition of them. And further, theſe pure Natural Princi- 
ples may be afliſted and reliev'd by good Inſtructions ; and'eſpe- 
cially, if they who learn have Organs well diſpos'd,and a temper 
proper for hecoming wile. WE 

At the Hour of Inventions, one undertook the proof of Archi- 
medes's Propoſition, To move the Earth from its Centre, if he 
had afſſign'd elſewhere a ſolid ſpace, and inſtruments proporti- 
on'd thereto in greatneſs and ſtrength. And it was prov'd, that 
the Centre of Magnitude is different from that of gravity, by 
many Mechanical Experiments. 

After which it was reſolv'd to treat, at the next Conference. 
Firſt , of the Motion, or reſt of the Earth. Secondly, Of two 


. monſtrous Brethren living in one Body, to be ſeen at preſent in 


this City. 
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CONFERENCE X. 


T. Of the Motion, or Reft of the Earth. II. Of 
Two Monſtrous Brethren, living in the ſame 
Body, which are to be ſeen inthis City. 


HE that ſpake firſt to this Point, Said this Queſtion had been 
J in debate for more then two thouſand years 3 and the rea- 
ſons brought on either fide ſeem'd to him ſo ſtrong,that he knew 
not which to embrace. That the moſt common opinion was 


that of Ariſtotle, Ptolomy, Tycho Brahe, and the greateſt part of 
I | 


Philo- 
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_ theEaſt towards the Weſt ; becau 


Philoſophers, namely 3 That the Earth is unmoveable,and plac'd 
inthe midſt of the World. Which Scituation is prov'd , I. Be- 
cauſe the Decorum and Symmetry of the Univerſe requires that 
every thing be plac'd according to its dignity. But the Earth be- 
ing the ignobleſt and meaneſt of the Elements, all which yield in 
point of dignity'to the Heavens , it ought conſequently to be 
in the loweſt-place, which is the Centre of the World. 11. The 
Gravity of the Earth inferreth both the one and the other 3 
namely , its being in the Centre, and- its Immobility 3 The 
former , becauſe the heavieſt things tend toward the loweſt 
place; and the latter, becauſe by reaſon of their gravity they are 
leſs apt for motion then forreſt, whereunto the loweſt place alſo 
contributeth. For ina Circle the Centre remains unmoveable, 
whilſt the other parts thereof are mov'd. III. In whatſoever 
place of the Earth we are, . we can alwayes diſcover one half of - 
the Heaven, and the oppoſite fignes of the Zodiack 3 as alſo ex- 

ence witneſſeth, that when the Moon is at the Full, we be- 
fold her riſe juſt at the fame time that the Sun ſets. Whence it 
followeth that the Earth is at the Centre, and as it were a poizt 
in compariſon to the Firmament. IV. We alwayes ſee the 
Stars of the ſame magnitude, both when they are direGtly over 
our heads, and on the edge of the Horizon, unleſs there be 


fome hindrance by the refraction of Vapours and Clouds. All 


which things would not be thus, unlefs the Earth were in the 
midſt of the World. Now they have concluded the Reſt and 
Immmobility of the Earth from the following Reaſons. I. Itis 
the nature of 87#zple Bodies to have but oxe Sole and S:*zple Mo- 
tion. - For if two contrary Motions were in the ſame Subjed&, 
the one would hinder the other. Wherefore the Earth having. 
by reaſon of its gravity, a Dire& perpendicular Motion of its 
own, cannot have alſo a Circular : and by reaſon of the ſame 


gravity it muſt needs be firm and ſtable, not moveable. IT. If 


the Earth were mov'd, then a ſtone or other heavy thing caft 
upwards; would never fall down at the foot of the caſter, but 
at diſtance from'him; for during the ſhort interval of its being 
in the Air, the Earth will have made a great progreſs ; as it hap- 
pens when one in a boat that paſſeth ſwiftly upon the Water, 
caſteth any thing upwards, the ſame falleth a far off, inſtead of 
falling into the boat. TIT. If the Earth turn'd round, then a 
Bullet diſcharg'd out ofa Cannon from the Weſt towards the 
Eaſt, would not fly ſo far from the piece, as one diſcharg'd from 
| the Earth will in the mean 
time by its Motion have carried the Cannon forwards tothe 
former Bullet, and remov'd it backwards from the latter. 
I'V. We ſhould never ſeethe Clouds unmov'd, nor going to- 
wards the Eaſt; but as for them that move Weſtward, they 
would feem to fly as ſwift as lightning. V. Cities and all kind 
of buidings would be ſhatter'd, the Surface of the Earth would 
be diſunited, and all its parts diſſipated; being not Rey 
n 
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| link" d together , as 'to'endure: ſuch'a Motion. Laſtly, did the 
Earth turn round, and the Air with it ( as isalledg'din anſwer 


to the former reaſons) the Air would have been ſo heated fince - 


its Motion with that ſwiftneſs, that the Earth would have been 
uninbabitable.and all Animals ſuffocated 5 Befides that the vio- 
lence of that Motion'could not have been ſupported by Men fo 
loog time 3 forit isacknowledg'd that Dzmons themſelves. can- 
not carry a Man from one Climate to another remote one, within 
that ſhort time that ſome Magicians have phancr'd ;- becauſe 
he would not be able to reſiſt theviolence of the agitation. of the 
Air. _ 1 HOT 
The Second confirm'd this: Opinion, alledging, That ſuch 
Motion would be v7olent in reſpect of the Earth z which for that 
it zaturally tendeth downwards cannot' be hois'd [towards 
Heaven, but againſt its own Nature 3 and no violent thing is 
durable. He added: alfo the teſtimony of the Scripture;which 
faith, - God hath eſtabliſh'd the Earth that it fhall not be moved. ; 
that it is firm or ſtable for ever 3 that the Sun riſeth and ſetteth, 
palſing by the South toward the North': And laſtly, it relateth the 
Standing ſtill of the Sun at Joſhuah's word, as one of the greateſt 
Miracles. TIE be] | | 

- On the other fide, it was affirm'd, That the Opinion of Coper- 
niczs is the more probable, which 0rphews, Thales, Ariſtarchas, 
and Ph;lolaus held 'of old, and hath been follow'd by Kepler; 
Longomontanns, Origanus, and divers others of our times, vis. 
That the Earth is mov'd about the Sunz: who remaineth un- 
moveable in the Centre of the World. Their Reaſons are, 
[. The middle. being-:the moſt [noble place; is therefore due 
to the moſt noble Body of the World, which is the Sun. II. It 


Is not more neceſlary.- that the Heart be ſeated in the midſt of 


Man, then that the Sun be plac'd in the midſt of the Univerſe, 
quickning and heating the greater, as that doth the leſler World. 
Nor do weplace the Candle in a corner, but ini the mid{t of the 
Room. TIT. The circular Motion of the Planets roundabout 
the Sun ſcemes to argue that the Earth doth the ſame. EV. It 
1s more reaſonable that the Earth which hath need of 'Eight, 
Heat, and- Influence, go to ſeek the:ſame, then that the Sun go 
to {eek that , which he needeth not ;\ Juſt .as the: Fire doth not 
turn before the Roaſt-meat; but the Roaſt-meat before the Fire; 
V. Reſt and. Immobility: is a nobler, condition then Motion, and 


ought to belong to therviſible Image of the Deity, viz.the Sun, 


who in that regard hath been:-adored by ſundry Nations. 
VI. We fee heavy things kept- up:in the Air:ohely by virture 
of Motion 3 For inſtance , a ſtone plac'd/in aſling, and turn'd 
round about. VT I. They who deny the Motion-of the'Earth, 
by the ſame means deny its xquilibrium, which isabſurd'to do, 
For if a grain of Wheat laid upon a Sphere exattly.pendultous 
uponits Poles cauſeth the ſame-to moye, the like ought to come 
to paſs in the Ferreſtrial Globe when any.heavy Body istranſ- 
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tranſported upon it from one place to another : Seeing the 
greater a. Circle is, the leſs force is needful to move it ; and 
there is no impediment from the Air, much leſs from its Centre, 
which is but a point. The ſame comes to paſs when a Buller 
is ſhot out of a Cannon againſt a Wall. VIII. If both the 
Dire@& and the Circular Motion be found in the Load-ſtone, 
which tendeth by its gravity to the Centre, and mov'd circular- 
ly by-its magnetick virtue, the ſame cannot be conceiv'd'impoſ- 
fible in the Earth. I X. By this Simple Motion a multitude of 


imaginary Orbs in, the Heavens, without which their Motion 


cannot be underſtood, is wholly ſav'd; and Nature alwayes 


ads by the moſt compendious way. 'X. It 1s much more likely 


that the Earth moves about five leagues in a minute, then that 


_ the eight Sphere in the ſame time moves above forty Millions, 


yea infinitely more, if it be true that the extent of the 
Heavens is infinite, and that beyond them there is neither time 


nor place : $o that to have all the Heavens move round in four 


II. 
Of two Mon- 
ftrous Bre- 
thren living 
in the ſame 


Body. 


and twenty Hours , were to meaſure an infinite thing by a 
finite. 


He who ſpoke firſt to the Second Point,faid, That in his judge- 
ment the Anger of God is the true cauſe of Monſters, fince the 
Scripture threatens to cauſe the Wives of thoſe whom God in- 
tends to puniſh, to bring forth Monſters. Theſame is the uni- 
verſal conceipt of the vulgar, who are terrifid at the fight of 
ſuch prodigies, which are termed Monſters3 not ſo much be- 
cauſe the people ſhews them with the finger, as for that they de- 
monſtrate the Divine Anger 3 whereof they are always taken for 
infallible arguments.LUIpon which account the Pagans were wont 
to make expiation for them with ſacrifices. And moſt Writers be- 
gin or end their Hiſtories with fuch preſages. 

The Second faid, 'Fhat as it is impious not to aſcribe the Na- 
tural Aftions on Earth to Heaven.,fo it ſeem'd to him ſuperſtitious 
toattribute thefame to the Supreme Author, without ſeeking out 
the means whereby he praduceth them : For though they may 


| bevery extraordinary in regard of their ſeldomneſs, . yet they 


have their true cauſes as well as ordinary events. Which doth 
not diminiſh the Omnipotence of the Divine Majeſty, but, on 
the contrary, renders it more viſible and palpable to our'Senſes : 
As the Miniſters, Ambaſiadors, and mihtary people employ'd 


| by a great King for the putting of his command in execution, 


_ ſtinguiſh'd, and ſeparated one from the other 5 whence an: Abors 


are no diſparagement to his Grandeur. That he conceiv'd the 
cauſe of fuch Monſters was the quantity of the Geniture, being 
too! much for the making of one Child, aud too little for the 
finiſhing of two, which the Formative Virtue deſigned to pro- 
duce 3 asalſothe incapacity of the Womb, ' which could not re- 
ceive its uſual extenſton, and that by reaſon of ſome fall or 
blow hapned when the parts of the Embryo's began to be dis 


ton 
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tion would have follow'd, had not there been a great vigour 
in the two fztus,, which was ſufficient to retain their internal 
formes, namely, their Souls ; but could not repair the defects 
of the external formes , at leaſt in that wherein the matter hath 
been moſt deficient : As the Founder, how excellent an Artiſt 
ſoever he be, makes an imperfect Image , when his material is 
defeQive. | | 

* The Third ſaid, That for the paſſing of a certain Judgement 
. upon the preſent ſubje&he conceiv'd fitting tomake this deſcrip- 
tion of it. T hegreater of this two-fold body is called Lazarxs,and 
the other John Baptiſta, Son of John Baptiſta Coloreto , and Peri- 
grine his Wife, of the Pariſh of Saint Bartholomew, on the Coaſt 
of the Seigniory of Geznua. They were born in the year, 1617. 
between the eleventh and twelfth of March , about mid-night 
and baptiz'd by Jxlio Codonio, Cure of the place by direftion of 
the Abbot Taſtz, Vicar general of the Archbiſhop of Gezzaz and 
three moneths after confirm'd by Pope Paul V. Their Mother 
dy'd three years after their birth. The firſt is of low ſtature, 
confidering his age of more then ſixteen = 3 of temper very 
 melancholly and lean : Both the one and the other have brown 
cheſtnut hair. They are united together by the belly four fingers 
above the Navel, the ſkin of the one being continu'd to the 
other ; and yet their feeling and motion are ſo diſtinct, that the 
one being prick'd, the other feeleth nothing. The firſt (ſavin 
this conjunction ) is well proportion'd , and furniſh'd with al 
his Members. The other who came into the world.with a head 
much leſs then his Brother ,: hath one at the preſent twice as 
big 5 which greatneſs ſeemes to proceed from an Oedema or 
Inflation, occafion'd by the poſture of his head, which is alwayes 
pendulons and ſupine; and this defluxion of humours, joyn'd 
with his Brother's negligence, hath caus'd ſome ſores upon him. 
He hath the countenance of a Man, but a moſt dreadful, one by 
the diſproportion of all its parts; Heis deaf, blind, dumb, ha- 
ving great teeth in his mouth, by which he caſts forth ſpittle, 
and breathes very ſtrongly, rather then by the noſe , which is 
cloſe fſtop'd within. His mouth is otherwiſe uſeleſs, having never 
drunk noreaten ; nor hath he any place for evacuation of excre- 
ments. His eyes are alwayes ſhur, and there appears no pupil 
in them. He hath but one thigh, one leg, and one foot, ex- 
tremely il! ſhap'd, and not reaching to the knee of theother. 
But hehath two armes, very lean and difproportionate to the 
relt of the body ; and at theend of each of them , inſtead of 
hands, a thumb and two fingers, very deformed too. At the 
bottome of his belly there is a little membranous appendix 
without a paſlage. His pulſe is manifeſt ineither arm, as alſo 
the beating of hisheart, though the external figure of his breaſt, 
and the divarication of his jugular veines have very little of the 
ordinary ſtructure and fituation. Whereby it appears that each 


of them hath a brain, heart, and lungs diftin@&; but they have 


both 
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both but one liver, one ſtomack, and oneſet of Inteſtines. For 
one of them fſleepes ſometimes while the other is awake; one 
hath been ſick while the other hath been in health. The greater 
hath been blooded above twenty times in three grievous di{- 
caſes; but no Phyſitian hath ventur'd to purge him , left the 
purgative medicament paſſing through thoſe unuſual windings 


"ſhould produce unuſual effects to his prejudice. Helivesafter 


the common manner, exerciſing all his rational, vital, and natu- 
ral faculties in perfeftion. And they who have been to fee him 


"mm this City, ( as almoſt every one runs toſee this Wonder of 


Nature) may judge of his management and conduct of his affairs. 
Yer the negligence of the greater in ſupporting the leſs , and 


holding him' in a convenient poſture, 1s not to be pals'd over 


without notice; for though he breathes, as Ifſaid above , yer 


he alwayes keeps his head cover'd with a double linnen cloth, 


and his cloak ; and although by his great weight he continually 
ſtretches the ſkin of his belly, yet he endeavours not to eaſe e1- 


ther his Brother or himſelf. Yea, the cuſtome of carrying this 


load hath render'd it fo light to-him, that he performes all ordi- 
nary exerciſes , and playes at Tennis, like another Man. All 
which conſider'd, it ſeemes this Monſter is one of the moſt nota- 
ble Errours of Nature thathath appear'd in this Age, and per- 


haps in any preceding. Beſides the:cauſes alledg'd above, ſome 


extraordinary conjunction: of the Stars happening at the time of 
his conception, may have had ſome influence in this irregular 
production. Moreover, it appears that the leſs draweth nour- 
iſhment from the greater by the Anaſtomoſis, .Cor Inſertion ) of | 
his Veſſels with thoſe of his Brother, as the Child ſucks the Ma- 
ternal Blood: by the Umbilical Vein; there being in both but 
one principle of ſanguification. But it is otherwile as to. Lite, 
Motion, and Feeling, which being diſtinct in them, cannot pro- 
ceed from one and the ſame principle. F 
The Fourth ſaid, That it may be doubted whether this be 
a Monſter or no, their union. being not ſufficient for that deno- 
mination. | For we frequently ſee two trees grow together in 
the middle; and otherwiſe ſeparate; + Nor is the deficiency of 
parts in the -one any more monſtrous, then if one ſingle man 
ſhould be born. without Armes and Legs. Moreover he inhe- 
rited the ſame from his Father, which doth not come to aſs in 
Monſters. $I E 79fi by oy FED: 
"The Fifth ſaid, That according to:Plato, the caſe is the fame 
with. Nature as with, Virtue : All that exceeds their ordinary 
rulesis called monſtrous. - As deformity of the-Mind is Vice, fo 


1s alſo that of Nature ; That the.cauſe of this inſtance is like 


that of an Egg with a double yelk-,iout 'of which, the pellicles 
being broken that ſeparated them,- are produc'd two Chickens 
Joyn'd together, or elſe one with four wings, four feet, or other 
ſuch-irregularities. So theſe Twins having been: divided in 


. the Womb at the place where they co-here, cither by the acri- 


mony 
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mony of humours or ſome other violent cauſe, Nature which 
loves nothing ſo muchas Union, forthwith aſſembled its ſpirits 
and humours to unite that which was ſeparated. Which deſign 
of Nature is apparent in the cure of wounds and burnes, the 
fingers and other parts uniting together one to the other, contra- 
ry to its firſt intention, the figure, and uſe of the ſame parts. 
But the difficulty is, whether there be two Souls in theſe two 
Bodies. For my part, conſidering that they have two Brains, 
(wherein the Soul is held to reſide) and the external humane 
ſhape, they may be rightly cal'd two Men, who conſequently 
have two Souls. Now if that which is inthe leſs doth not ex- 
erciſe its fun&ions, the reaſon 1s, becauſe the Organs are not 
fitly diſpos'd and proportion'd, no more then thoſe of little 
Children,Ideots,and Mad men.,and through this Nature's havin 
been hinder'd by the rebellion of the Matter to receive ſuch ail” 
poſitions from the Agents,which are Heat and the Spirits : which 
alſo being too languiſhing, have not been able to impart to their 
ſubje& all the degrees of neceſlary perfection. 

The Sixth ſaid, That he compar'd the framing of this Monſter 
to the Workmanſhip of a piece of Tapiſtry, upon which two 
perſons are imploy'd. The more diligent of the two finiſhes 
his taſk firſt 5 the more ſlothful finding all the material ſpent, 
is conſtrain'd to leave his buſineſs imperteC&t, and faſten it tothe 
other as well as he can. So the-ſpirits being in too great abun- 
dance to attend the fabricating of one fingle Child, undertook 
two, and began each from the Head : The more vigorous had 


done firſt, and the other finding no more ſtuff made but half a 


Man, who by reaſon of the continuity of the Matter, became 
connected to the firſt, Now whereas it may be faid that the 
Definition of Monſters brought by the Civilians doth not ap- 


| pertain toit, the anſwer is, That the ſame thing may bea Mon- 


ſter Phyſically, inaſmuch as it defleQteth from the Laws of Na- 
ture, as this doth, though it benot one Politically, in that it is 
capable to makea Will, Inherit, Contra&t, and to do all other 


Actions civil. 
The Hour of Inventions was ſpent in Replies and Compariſons 


_ of other NY that of mention'd by Buchanan in 


the fifteenth Book of his Hiſtory, born'in Northumberland with 
two heads, four armes, two breaſts, and onely twoleggs 3 It 
was inſtructed in Muſick, fo that each head ſung its part melo- 
dioufly, and diſcours'd together pertinently. They dy'd, one 
fifteen dayes before the other, the latter by the putrefaCtion of 


his inſeparable Companion. At length theſe two points were _ 


choſen. Firſt, Of the Hairy Girl ſeen in this City. Secondly, 
Whether it be more difficult to reſiſt Pleaſure then Pain. 


CON- 
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CONFERENCE XI. 


I. Of the little Hairy Girl lately ſeen in this City. 
TIL. Whether it is more eaſie to reſiſt 
Pleaſure then Pain. 


5% gn Firſt ſaid, That. this Germar Girl, born at Auſperg, 
called Barbar# Urſine, ( the Name and Sir-name very 
well ſuting to the perſon, if they were not invented purpoſely) 
isno Monſter. For a Monſter is defin'd, a Natural Effe&t, de- 
generating from the right and uſual frame or perfection eflential 
to its ſpecies. But the ſame holdeth not in this perſon, who is 
onely an extraordznary efiect of Nature,whereof two cauſes may 
be aflign'd. Firſt, the prevalence of internal heat, which more 
powerfully drives outwards the ſteames (or exhalations) that 
ſerve for the matter of Hair, and is alſo the cauſe that Children 
are ſometimes born with Teeth. Whence it comes to pals, that 
Hair grows in more places, and more plentifully in thoſe which 
are hot and dry. ' In like manner it hath been obſerv'd, that 
ſome notable Warriours and Pirats have had their Hearts hairy. 
The Second Cauſe is the ſtrong. Imagination of the Mother du- 
ring her concetiving, or in the dayes near itz when the Embryo 
being like ſoftwax, is capable of every impreſtion never ſo little 
proportionate to its ſubject ; yea, ſometimes it is ſo extravagant, 
that the effe&t cannot be attributed' to any other cauſe. Such 
was that young Girl mention'd by Marcus Damaſcenns , and 
preſented to the Emperour Charles I V. which, befides that ſhe 
was all hairylike this, had the feet of a Camel ; her Mother 
having too wiltly confider'd the Image of Saint Joh» Baptift- 
clothed in Camel's hair : And this conſideration fatisfi:d the Fa- 
ther, who at firſt diſfown'd her. The ſame was the Opinion of 
Hippocrates, when he fſav'd the Honour and Life of a Princeſs 
who had brought torth an Mthiopian, through the too attentive 
minding of the pitture of a Moor hanging at her beds-feet. Which 
mov'd- Galez to adviſe ſuch Ladies as would have fair Children, 
to behold thoſe that are ſuch frequently, at leaſt in picture. 
 TheSecondfaid, That this Hair being an Effe& againſt the 
Irtention as well of Univerſal Nature , which could not de- 
ſign any profit from a bearded Woman, as of the particular 
Agents, which deſigned to produce an Individual like to one of 
themſclves , according to the ordinary courſe; it follows that 
the Girl muſt be termed a Monſter. The Cauſe whereof can- 
notbe the indiſpoſition of the Matter, nor its too great quantity 
or deficience; finceall the parts of this Child being well propor- 
. tioned, and her colour native, conclude and argue the ſame 
as to the humours of her Body. Yet it may well proceed from 
En 7 ſome 
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ſome exorbitance in quality,not caus'd by the formative virtxe,but 
by the Imagination of the Mother. For thatof' the Father con- 
tributes nothing herennto.. ' That the Formative Virtue doth 
not the buſineſs, is prov'd, becauſe the Hair is a'fuliginous ya- 
pour ariſing from the more dry and earthy parts of the reſidue 
and excrement of the third Concottion, which is made in the 
parts, and the Expulſive Faculty caſteth forth as uſeleſs and unſu- 
table; the fame arriving at the ſkin is impriſon'd thereby the 
Cuticle ; And Nature, which hath no further'need of it, hinders 
its return. Now this Matter is forc'd to abide thus, till it make 
it ſelf way through the Pores fram'd by its heat rarifying the 
ſkin. During itsſtay there it is concoded , ihcraflated, hard- 
enced, and puts on the figureof the Pore through which it iflu- 
eth ; As the ſoft Matter of Glaſs is incraflated by the heat, and 
rakes the form of the mould in whichit isformed. Hence it is, 
thar they whoſe ſkin i tender have'very ſoft Hair. For their 
ſkin being'by' reaſon of its' great rarity unable'to reſiſt the leaſt 
heat, eaſily opens its 'Pores, which thereby become very ſmall 
togive the vapour paſſage; which vapour becauſeit ſtay'd not 
long enough to be concoGed and hardned, produceth very ſoft, 
gentle, and looſe Hair. -+On the'other, fide in thoſe whoſe ſkin 
is hard and dry, the 'reſiſtance of the ſame cauſeth the incloſed 
heat to att more vehemently, and.conſequently to make greater 
Pores; through the which thoſe vapours paſling after a longer 
incloſure produce a Hair thicker, dryer, and harder, as having 
been more parched and adur'd. Forthe vapour 1s by this means 
- thickned and hardned, like the ſmoak which is condens'd into 
foot in-the Chimney. Now the Formative Virtue cannot be the 
cauſe of this production of Hair in all parts of the Body of this 
perſon. Firſt, becauſe heat, the cauſe efficient, is at that time 
too weak; through defeCt of which we ſee that a dozen or fifteen 
years after-the birth, Hair is not- produc'd even in Males. Se- 
condly, the: Matter of this little Bbdy is too ſoft to furniſh ſtuff 
dry enough for the making of that fuliginous vapour. It remain- 
<th therefore that it'be aſcrib'd to the Imagination of- the 
Mother ; who being a-Superior 'Agent, many times hinders the 
Formative 'Virtue' from doing what it deſigneth. - That ſhe is 
Supertor, itistrne. - For the Formative Virtue belongeth tothe 
FegetativeT-He3* Man: begetting onely as he is Vegetative (God 
alone begetteth by the' Underſtanding) but the Imagination is a 
Faculty of the Serſitive'Life, and ſo ſubjefeth the leſs to it ſelf; 
as the Agent which operateth by the'Underſtanding makes uſe of 
that which operateth by Nature.Sothe Smith,thougha mean Ar 
tilan, yet makes uſc of Fire,the moſt noble Elementary Agent;as4 
Slave. Now the Imagization ateth in this manner :'It prefents to 
the Woman ſome pleafing objef, this obje& excites ber Appetite; 


the- Appetite by its doininion. and command moves - the Motive 


Faculty the performer of its pleaſure. © This' Motive Faculty 
diſcharging its Office by the Spirits, which it ſets in — "_ 
Shs K ends 
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ſends forth as it liſts; And theſe Spirits having their Source and 


_ Original in the Brain, . upon which the Phantaſmes of the Ima- 


ination are imprinted, it comes to paſs that when a Child-bear- 
ing Woman hath a lively repreſentation or Imagination of the 
thing which ſhe deſires 3 thoſe Spirits. upon which the Image is 
imprinted, coming to be ſent forth by the 2dotzue Faculty, and 
ſcparating from the reſt of their troop which is in the Brain,carry 
alang-with them the ſaid-Image or Effigies. The ſame hapning 
in the Brain that doth in a. Looking-glaſs, which. being intire 
ſhewerh. but one ObjeR, but broken into a hundred pieces,every 
piece, repreſenteth the ſame whole. For the Nature of Species 
1s of it ſelf indiviſible, and is- not (divided but becauſe of the 
ſubject in which they are. Sq the Phantaſme being in the Brain 
repreſenteth but one and the ſame thing, but a part of the Spirits 
(upon which it is engraven){eparating from thence carry the ſame 
along with them; . And arriving with the blood and humourg at 
the fzxtus, which. inceſſantly draws them . from the Mothers Bo- 
dy by the Umbilical Veins, engrave upon it the Image configur'd 
to them. ; | 

The Third ſaid, That he could not aſcribe this Effect to the 

Imagination, no more then all other Monſters (becaule the Girl 
reſembling neither Father nor Mother, ſeem'd to him by this 
uncouth and ſtrange hairineſs,to deſerve the name of a Monſter.) 
For :. va + F Ln , 
_ . Firſt, The Imagination cannot produce any realEffea the 
Totentions of Men produce nothing fuch ; this belongs onely to 
che Deity. __— EET. 
: deoahy » All the Animal Faculties being almoſt inter- 
cepted in Generation, how can the Formatzue Faculty, which, 
according to. Ereſtw#, is the ſole Agent; congelve and  appre- 
bend thoſe Images and Repreſentations 2 For- there is lutle 
appearance that the formes of the Imagivation are engraven upon 
Aerial Spirits in the ſame manner, that theſe of the Formative 
Faculty,of the Heavens, or Univerſal Spzrzt, are bymprinted, in 
the Azz, for the produftion of Mixt Bodies. Foxif'it werefp, 
then, Children would have upon their Bodies marks'or tokens of 


' every thing that their Mothers had ardently deſir'd and imagin'd, 


(and. in their Imagination and deſires they have, no commenda- 
tion for Conſtancy) by reaſon of the-cantinual Agitation of their 
blood, which. is inceſfantly.attrafted by the Fatxp.. , So that we 
ſhould ſee ſtrange. portraits of the Mathers Phancies upon the 
Infants Body ; whereby would be fay'd much of the pains that 
Bapiif 4 Porta,takes in his Natural Magick, to teach how to pror 
duce Monſters. . Moreover, as the Common Senſe judgeth of- the 


difference of Obje&s which it carrieth to the Imagingtion z fo 
the Imagination retaineth not thoſe Species , ſaving to preſent 
them to Aeaſoz, which judgeth and determineth upon them. 
| Wherefore, if, for example, the Common Sexſe repreſents to 
he Imagnation a, Centaur, or ſome; other Monſter , and the 

- | Imagi- 
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Imagination repreſent the ſame to Reaſor, this Reaſon of ours will 
never allow or conſent that the Formative Faculty attempt to 
bring it to effect. | | 

The Fourth ſaid, That he did not think this Girl ought to be 
termed a Monſter, unleſs in the large ſignitication of the word, 
as it comprehends every thing that is contrary to the intention of 
the agent,or is extraordinary. Thus Ariſtotle calls a Woman a Mon- 
ſter,and a fault of Nature,which always deſignes the making of a 
Male as the more perfect; which being unable to do,cither in re- 
ogard of the diſpoſition of the Agent,or of the Matter, ſhe makes a 
Woman. And for the ſame reaſon he calls a Child, which doth 
not reſemble its Father, a Monſter, becauſe the Father deſion'd 
to beget a Man like himſelf. But this perſon is not #r»ly ach. 
ſhe is faulty onely in the exceſs of fuperfiuities or excrements,not 
of any part that varies the ſpecies : As one that voideth more ex- 
crements then others, or hath greater Nails then uſual, cannot 
be ſtil'd a Monſter. Befides, what we account monſtrous in 
this perſon, we. have the ſame our felves. For were our S7ght 
acute enough, we might ſee that there is no part of the Body 
but is cover'd with Hair, and perhaps not fo fair and ſoft as hers; 
in which we find nothing extraordinary but in the length, For 
whereas ſhe hath a light-colour'd beard of four or five fingers 
length, the cauſe thereof is, becauſe the Hair is carefully ſhav'd 
off the reſt of her countenance, which otherwiſe would be all 
of the ſame length. This Hair | proceedeth from extreme 
Moiſture, and Moderate Coldzeſs; the former ſupplyeth the mat- 
ter for its Generation, and the latter helpeth the Action of Heat, 
by the occluſion of the Pores which it cauſeth. So that if among 
Children, which (according to Hippocrates) are more humid then 
thoſe who have attain'd to Adoleſcence, there be found any who 
have ſuch a degree of Coldneſs as. is able to ſupport the root 
of the Hair by condenſing the {kin, it will grow in all parts of 
the Body, though unequally, according to the difference of 


humour. 


The Fifth ſaid, That beſides the Iz2agination already ——_— 


{which caus'd Perfina Queen of Ethiopia to bring forth a white 
Daughter, and a Woman in our time to bring forth a Child 
like a Frog, by having held a Frog in her hand for ſome diſeaſe) 
this Hair proceeds from a certain temper proper for producing 
the ſame ; which temper is found in this little perſon, as it isin 
other perſons in ſome places onely, and at a certain Age. This 
temper feemes to be cold; for we ſee that Men and other Crea- 


tures are molt hairy in the coldeſt Countries, and cold hath a 


great influence upon Hair ; ſome perſons having in one night 


| had their Hair extremely grown and. chang'd through an exceſs 
of fear, and conſequently of cold ; for fear cauſeth all the hear 
of the external parts to retire inwards. As it hapned 'ito-a' 
Gentleman of twenty eight years old, who being:condeninedto' 
death for an Aduitery committed in the Palace'of Charles = . 
K 2 the 
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thenext morning was found all white in the Priſon; whereupon 
the Emperour granted him his pardon : As the Grandfather of 
the ſame Emperour did formerly upon the ſame account to a 
Spaniard nam'd Oſorio. The like hapned to an other in ſhorter 
time, who found the rope heya to break by which he was let 
down by the fide of aſteep rock to get an airy of Hawks. Now 
this great abundance of Hair 'carinot proceed from extreme 
Humidity; for then it muſt either be radical, and conſequently 
mild, and no fit Matter for Hair ; or elſe advertitions, ſharp, 
and corroding.,, which would deſtroy their root. Beſides, 
it is not credible that ſolittle a Body as this can afford ſo much 
excrementitious matter. Nor can it proceed from exceſs of 
Heat ; for we ſee heat makes Hair to ſhed in thoſe that have a 
burning Fever ora HeFick , and the Hair and Nails grow in dead 
bodies which have no natural heat. 


Upon the Second Point, it was ſaid, That if Pleaſure be 


 Fhetherit conſider'd as a Good,and Pain as an Evil, it is not to be doubted 


be barder ts but that the latter is as inſupportable to our Nature,as the former 
reſiſt Pleaſure 1s agreeable to it. But there are two ſorts of Good and Evil, of 
then Pain. Painand Pleaſure : One of the A4i#d, and another of the Body ; 
and many times the.pains and ſufferings of the Body are the 
Joyes of the Mind; and the pleaſures and the gratifications of the 
fleſh, the croſſes and torments of the Spirit. Now there are 
{carce any pure and unmixt pleaſures or pains in the world, 
but they are uſually mingled one with the other :: Andif they 
couldibe ſeparated,/Pain would turn the ſcale, as being the more 
heavy anddifficult to be ſupported. In reference to which niix- 
ture, the Greek. Poet judicioully feigned, that there are two 
veſlelsat theentrance of Heaven, one full of Honey and fwweer- 
neſs, the other of Gall and bitterneſs. Of which two Liquors 
mingled together Jupiter makes all mento drink, and tempers 
with them every thing that he pours down here below. So 
that the Pains and Pleaſures of the Mind or the Body, being mo- 
derate and indifferently temper'd with each of thoſe Liquors 
may be. ſupported. by Men's Pleaſure and Good, (asthe more 
natural.) much moreecafily then Evil and Pain, which are deſtru- 
Cive to Nature. But whenboth of them are extreme. and the 
{ſweetneſs of Pleaſures and contentments is not abated by ſome 
little gall, nor the bitterneſs of diſpleaſures ſweetned by ſome 
little Honey, then Men cannot relliſh this Potion; becauſe they 
are not accuſtom'd to things pure and fincere, bur to confulion' 
and mixture ; and cannot bear the exceſs of Griefor Joy, the ex- 
tremities of which are found to be fatat.As firſt, for Grief, Liciwiws 
Enroiian's for the crime of Cheating the pub- 
lick, dy'd with regret; @. Fabiws, becauſe' he was cited before 
the Tribunes of the People for violating the Law of Nations: 
Joe, Ceſar's Daughter, at the ſight of the bloody garments of 
er Huſband Porwpey ; And in thelaſt-Ape, one of ——_ of 
Grivert 
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Gilbert Duke of Monipenſier, going into Haly, dy'd with refent- 
mentat Przzole, upon the Sepulchre of his Father , whom he 


- went thither to ſee. Then for Joy, Diagoras Rhodins, ſeeing his 


three Sons victorious in one day at the O/ympick Games, dy'd 
with Joy. The ſame Fate befell Clo the Lacedemoniar, upon 
the ſame victory of one of his Sons. Dionyſws the ko bor of 
Sicily, and the Poet Sophocles, having heard that they had won 
the bayes for Tragedies, dy'd both immediately 3 And fo did the 


Poet Philippides upon winning that for Comedies. The 


Painter Zenxis having made the portraiture of an old woman 
very odly, dy'd with laughing atit. ', To which Paulus Jovins 
produces two like examples of later date ; one of $izas, Gene- 
ral of the Turk's Gallies, upon the recovery of his onely Son 
whom he accounted loſt,and the other of Leo X.upon the takin 
of Milain, which he had paſſionately defir'd ; both of which 
dy'd for Joy. Thus each of thele Paſſions bave great reſemblance 
ia their exceſſes. They equally tranſport a Man beyond the 
boundsof Reaſon ; The one by its pleafingneſs makes him for- 
get himſelf, the other by its bitterneſs leads him to deſpair. 
Grief deſtroyes Life, either by the violent agitation of the 
Sprits, or by their condenſation, which ſtopping the paſſages 
hinders reſpiration; From whence follows ſuffocation and 
death. Pleaſure and Joy produce the ſame effe& by contrar 
cauſes, namely by too great a dilatation of the Spirits, which 
caufes weakneſs, and that weakneſs death. It may be doub- 
ted under which rank they ought to be plac'd who dye for 
Love : But the ſweetneſs of this kind of death is too much ex- 
toll'd by the Poets, that being to chooſe (faid he) I ſhould prefer 
it before the others. | 

The Second ſaid, They who dye for Joy are of a ſoft temper 
and rare contexture,and their Hearts being too eaſily dilated and 
expanded by it, the Spirits evaporating leave the ſame deſtitute 


_ of ſtrength; and fo the Yeztricles cloſe together, and they periſh 


under this Paſſion. On the contrary, they who dye with grief 
and ſadneſs have the Pores more cloſed, but are of a very hot 
temper, which requires room and freedon) for the dilatation of 
the Heart, which becoming compreſs'd by ſadneſs, (which, like 
Fear, ſtops and refrigerates, and renders the Spirits too much 
throng'd ad condensd among themſelves) the Spirits having 
their avenues obſtrufted, and their commerce with the Air 
hindred , ſtifle the Heart. That nevertheleſs the Paſſions of 
Joy are much leſs then thoſe of Grief, becauſe Evil more vehe- 
mently moves the Appetite then Good. For Grief deſtroyes the 
{imple and abfolute Exiſtence of a thing. Pleaſure brings _ 
a tranſient and caſual effe&t, and is but a redundancy or furplut_ 
age. An Animal hath its perfeCt eflence without it, but Grief 
puts its Being into evident danger, and changes it eſſentially 
FE. The penleyvarion of an Animal, for which Nature endu'd it 


with the Paſſion of Grief,is the higheſt internalend 3 whereunito 


alſo 
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alſo Pleaſure is ordain'd as a means ; the pleaſure 'of the 


Taſte for- the preſervation of the Individual ; that of the 


Touch, for the preſervation of the ſpecies. In fine, DeleCation 
is a Female Paſſion, or rather but half. a Pafſion 3 for when its 
Objett is preſent, it islanguid and aſlwag'd, and hath no more 
but a bare union with the Object,that 1s,the preſent Good, which 
is rather a Keſt then a Motion of the Senſitive Appetite : Whereas 
Grief, which reſpects a preſent Evil, is not onely redoubled by 
the preſence of the ſame, but ſummons all the other Paſſions 
to its Relief, Anger,. Audacity, Courage, and all the Faculties 
to revenge it ſelf. | 

The Third faid, That if we conſider theſe two Paſſions, as 
ſtreams running within their ordinary channels, and do not re- 
ſpe& their inundations, then Grief feemes to be more powerful 
then Joy ; for it cauſeth us to break through all difficulties thar 
might ſtop us, it rallies the Forces of Nature (when there needs 
any extraordinary performance) gives Armes to extremities, 
and renders Neceſlity the Miſtreſs of Fortune. On the contrary, 
Pleaſure and Joy abate the greatneſs of the Courage, enfeeble a 
Man by exhauſting his Spirits, and emptying his Heart too much 
thereof. 
The Fourth ſaid, Pleaſure and Grief are two Paſſions of the 
Concupiſcible Appetite, the former of 'which is the perception of an 
agreeable Obje&, the latter of a diſpleafing one. For all Sen- 
ſation is made by a Mutation , and. that either from Good to 
Evil, (whence ariſeth Grief, and if it perſiſteth, Sadneſs;) or 
from Evil to Good, whence fſpringeth Pleaſure, which if it be 
laſting, cauſeth Joy : which are to be "oy diſtinguiſh'd. 
They eaſily ſuceeed, ſet off, and give conſpicuouſneſs one to the 
other. Socrates would never have found pleaſure in ſcratching 
the place where his fetters faſtned his Legs, it he had not borne 
thoſe ſhackles a long time in Priſon. Their vehemence hath 
commonly reference to the Temper. Pleaſure hath more dominion 
over the Sargrine. The Melancholy Man makes more reflexion 
upon Grief, But confidering them abſolutely, it ſeemes to me 
more difficult to ſupport Eaſe then Diſeaſe, Joy then Sadneſs, 
Pleaſure then Grief. Firſt, becauſe Hope, the harbinger of good 
and contentment, hath greater effects then Fear which fore-runs 
Evil, and cauſeth to undertake greater things 3 for all glorious 
and Heroical Actions have Hope for their impulſive cauſe; 


whereras, commonly, Fear produceth none but ſervile Actions. 


Secondly, a Paſſion is term'd ſtrong or violent, when by the 
impreſſion of the ſpecies of the Objet firſt upon the Senſes, and 
then upon the Phancy., it becometh ſo much Miſtreſs of Reaſon 
that it hinders the Man from freely exerciſing the functions of 
knowing aright and doing aright. Now Pleaſures and Content- 
ments cauſe Men not to know themſelves,but to forget God, and 
run into Vices ; whereas Grief and Afflictions uſually retain them 
within their duty, in the Fear of God, and in the exerciſe of the 
| | Virtues 


in two with his Teeth, which were alone at liber 
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Virtues of -Patience, Obedience, and Humility. Many perſons 
have bravely and couragiouily' reſiſted torments, and yet yield- 
ed to Pleaſure. And that Emperour of whom Saint Hzerowe 
ſpeaks in his Epiſtles,  defiring at. any rate to make a young 
Chriſtian ſin, that he might afterwards avert,him from the-true 
Religion 3, and findihg that he had tono purpoſe employ'd tor- 
tures and other cruelttes upon him, at length ſhook him by the 
allurements of two immodeſt Women; whoſe embraces he be- 


Ing unable longer to refiſt or fly from, becauſe he was bound 


with ſoft fetters, he: had: recourſe to grief, —_ his Tongue 

, to mode- 
rate the exceſs of pleaſure by that pain. In fine, as Enernes hid 
under the maſk of Friends are more to be fear'd. then open Ene- 
miesz So Grief, though a manifeſt Enemy to our Nature, yet 
is not_ſo' much to be dreaded as Pleaſure, which under a falſe 
maſk and pretext of kindneſs , infinuates its ſweet poyſon into 
us; And ( as of old the Plz poyfon'd Men by commending 
them) becomes Miſtreſs of the Man, and blindes his Reaſon. 
Wherefore Ariſtotle conſidering the power of Pleaſure , counſels 
him that would reſiſt it, not to behold its fore-part as it preſents 
it ſelf to us; but the hinder-pare when it parts from us, and 
for all recompence leayes us nought. bur a ſad repentance. - -- 

- At the Hour of Inventions many. wayes were ſpoken of condu- 
cing tothe produGtion or hindrance of-Hair, asalfo to thechang- 
ingof its-colour 3 and ſome of the chief ſtupifyers were menti- 
on'd that ſerve to aſlwage Grief or Pain. .-After whichtheſe 


two Points were choſen for that day ſeven-night. Firſt, of 


three Suns appearing at the ſame time. - Secondly, Whether 3t be 
poſſible to love without intereſt, and without making refleGion nport 
one's ſelf. | ; | | 


\ 
———_— 
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I. Of Three Suns. TI. Whether an AﬀeStion Yr 
can be without Intereſt. "7 PEER Ig 


E that ſpake firſt, faid, [That the accafioa-of KY Diſcourſe 
ofthree Suns, was the repart .that in Avguſt laſt, upon 


F. 
Of thbrec 


the day of our Ladies Aſſumption, there appeared three-in a 5. 


Village withintwo Leagues of Yerpevilin Normandy. But -leſt 
any ſhould attribute the cauſe thereof to what/jng:{aith made 
two Suns, and two Cities of Thehes appear toPenthews ;. we read 
inthe firſt book of the fifth Decade ob Tits Livivss Hiltory,'that 
there appear'd three Suns of Rome, during, the War. againſt Per- 
ſexs King of Macedonia, and the night following many burning 
torches, ( Faces Ardentes, a kind of -Meteor ) EN down the 


Territory | 
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territory of Rome , which was then afflicted with a raging Peſti- 


lence. - 'The ſame hapned again when Caſſus and Brutus wete 


overthrown, when the Civil Wars were between Auguſtus and 


"Axtoninsz and under the Emperor Clanudixs. But the moſt re 
markable were thoſe two which appear'd under the Empire of 


Vitelizs; one in the Eaſt, and the other in the Weſt. I come 
now to inquire into the Cauſes. Forifit betrue thar Man alone 


was created: with a Countenance -ere(ted towards Heaven, -on 
/purpoſe to contemplate its Wonders 3' I conceive there are rione 
more 'admirablei then Meteors, '{o nam'd by reafon' of the ele- 


vated aſpe&t of Men when they admire them': and amongſt 
thofe Metedrs there is none- more excellent then that Triple Sun, 
if the Copies reſemble their Original , the moſt admirable of all 
the Celeſtial Bodies. Nevertheleſs, Reafon'given Man by God 


 torender the moſt ſtrange things familiar to him, - finds more fa- | 


cility in the knowledge of theſe; then of many other things which 
are at-our end that by{Induction, 'which it draws from 
Examples.  -The--Sun, as'every other Body, fills 'the Air with 
its Images or Species, which paſs quite through the ſame, unleſs 
they. be refleted by ſome Bedy ſmooth and reſplendent in its ſur- 
face,- but opake at the bottome ; Such'are Looking-glaſles, and 
Water, whether. it be upon the Earth-or in the Clouds. Now 
whera ſmoothCloud that 1s m_ fall down inrain, happens 
tobe.oppoſite/againſt the Sun, (being: 'terminated-either by irs 
own:profumdity; pr ſome other opake body) it repreſents the 


figureor image'of the Sun; and if there! happerrto' be another 


oppoſite to this firſt, - it reflecteth the figure in'the ſame manner; 


 Asa:Looking-ghafs oppoſite'ts'that wherein we look receives the 
{ſpecies from:the former, and repreſents the ſame's And if we be- 


lieve Sexeca, there is nothing leſs worthy ef admiration : Forif 
no body wonders to fee the repreſentation of the Sun here below 
in clear Water, or any other reſplendent-body,-1t ought to be 
no greater marvel that the ſame Sun imprints his image as well 
on high as below; -not in- one Cloud; or'two onely, but: alſo in 
many, as Plizy affirms that himſelf beheld. This multiplicity 
of Suns. (which.are call'd Parhelij ) happens uſually;but either 
at the riſing or at the ſetting of the, Sun. Firſt, becauſe the 
Refraion, which is neceſſary for ſeeing them , is not ſo well 
made to oureyes, which is more remote, when the Sun is in the 


| Meridian:: Secondly, becauſe when'the Sun is inthe Meridian 
he & more hoty and allows niet the Cloud time to ſtay, but dif- 


ſolves it as foont-as it becomes oppoſite to'him 3 which he doth 
not At his riſtg"*orfetting,” being then more weak. "The ſame 
Cauſe” that ſhews ' us three Suns | hathalſo repreſented three 
Moons under the'Conſulfhip of C-: Domitias, and C. Faminas ; 
as alſoi three 'othet whith appear d-in'the year 15174. after the 
death of  S.1Lew5s; 'three moneths together, Which 7z»preſſiox 
3s called Paraſeiine;cand cannot be made but at full Moon. © ** 
_ "The Second'(aid; That Farbelij do:hot oncly appear upon the 
3 | | Clouds, 


by 
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Clouds, or at Sun-riſe and Sun-ſet, as the common opinion im- 


porterh ; for in the year 1629. on the twentieth of March, the 
day of the Vernal Equinox,four Parbelij appear'd at Roxce,about 


the figure of 


the true Sun, between Noon and one a clock, the Heaven being. helij iz Des 
clear and the Sun encompaſs'd with a double Crown, of ' Cartes Mez 
deeper colour then thoſe which are ſeen ſonietimes about the teors. 


Moon , and are found in the circumference of a Rain-bow 

whoſe Circle is perfe&t. Two of thoſe falſe Suns occupid, the 

interſe&tions of the Solary Crown. and the Tris, and two others 
were oppoſite to the former in the ſame circurnterence of the 7rjs. 

Yet, in my judgement, this cauſe may be rendred of theſe five 
Suns. Asin the Night, when the Air appears ſerene, we many 
times ſee that the Moon radiating upon the Air of the lower 
Region, which is more thick then the ſuperior, by reaſon of va- 
pours and exhalations,formes about itſelf a great bright Crown 
of about forty five degrees diametre 3 which ſpace is fit for the 

refleting and uniting of the Lunar rayes to the Eye, and by 

ſuch refle&ion and union to cauſe the appearance of that Crown : 

So allo when the lower Region is full of vapours and exhalatjons, 
which have not been diſſipated by the Sun, either becauſe of 
their great quantity or viſcoſity,or elſe of the coldneſs of the Air, 
they render the Air more denſe , though ſerene in appearance, 
and fo more proper to receive the like impreſſions of the Sun.. In 
the ſame manner were the Crown and the ris produc'd 5 for they 

were form'd by a refleftion and refraction of the Solar rayes,and 
conſequently at the interſeCtion of the Iris:, and the Crown, 

there was a double reflection and refraftion. © Whence at the 
the ſaid interſe&ion appear'd two falſe Suns ſufficiently bright, 

by the new refletion of which upon the ſame circumference of 
the Iris, were formed two other Suns of leſs brightneſs. 

The Third faid, That this plurality of Suns ought to be at- 
tributed to a refleftion.of the ſpecies of 'the true Sun receiy'd' 
in ſome Stars ſo oppos'd to him that they ſend back his light and 
odor the concurſe of thoſe reflefted rayes.,cauſes thoſe maſ- 
es-of light to appear in the centres-of concave bodies that reflect 
them ; which cannot be Clouds,becauſe they are neither ſmooth 
nor opake, nor void of colour; the three accidents neceflary for 
reflettion. Moreover, the Clouds cannot receive his ſpecies up- 
on their uppermoſt ſurface, for then they could not reflect it ; nor 
upon their lowermoſt or interior ſurface ; for this cannot receive 
it, unleſs it,be reflected from the Water, and then we ſhould 
not ſee thoſe Suns in the Air, but in the Water : Nor laſtly,upon 
one ſide, becauſe then the SpgRator muſt not beupon the Earth, 
but in a line perpendicular t6'the diametreof the ſide of the 
Cloud ; according to the doftrine of the Catoptricks. . ,. 

- The Fourth ſaid, That the Clouds being polite or ſmooth 
when they are turn'd into Water, and their profundity ſerving 
inſtead of opacity (as we ſee in deep Waters, which onr fight 


15 unable to penetrate) they remit the ſpeciespreſented to _ 5 
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| And the fame may happen. in the Air when it is condens'd. 
1-1 Whence, as Ariſtotle reports, : many have ſeen their own Images 
| inthe Air ; and ſome affirm, that they have ſeen whole Cities lo, 
particularly Avigzor. By | 
| | | The Fifth ſaid, - That the Viſcoſity into. which the aqueouſneſs 
| of thoſe Clouds had degenerated when-thoſe four Parbelij. ap- 
| | pear'd at Rome, .was the cauſe-not onely.of: their appearance, 
buts alfo of their ſubſiſtence at mid-day. © To the' which alſo, 
| more concoCted and condens'd, muſt thoſe - three Suns aſcrib'd 
which were obſerv'd in Spaiz, Anno 753. for the ſpace of three 
years; and the three others that appear'd over the Uity of Theo- 
doſia, on the twenty ninth of OFober, 1596. from Sun-riſe to 
Sun-let;// Ht =o KI It, ole 
TheSixt ſaid, That all theſe difficulties inclin'd him to attri- 
bute Parhelij to oneor more Clouds round and reſplendent like 
I} the Sun. For what unlikelihood 1s there that an'un@tuous ex- 
It halation may be-elevated in the Airin around figure;. which be- 
ing inflam'd on all fides, equally may repreſent by. its light that 
| of the' Sun ;z ſeeing Nature is much*more ingenious then Art, 
2 which” repreſents him at pleaſure by artificial fires; and we be- 
I hold even from the-ſurface of the Earth, up to the Orbes of the 
Planets igneous bodiesof all figures and colours , and thoſe of 
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# auth ww a myſtery that Paton his Covivium, makes two Cypids; one the 
| any Love be 


without ſejf} SON of Venws Celeſtial, 'the:other the Son of the common or 
intereſt, Terreſtrial Venus; intimating thereby that there are two ſorts of 
| | Lovey one vile and abjet, which is 'that of Concupiſcence, 
| whereby a Man'loves that which is agreeable to him for his own 
intereſt, the other divine and 'perfe&t, wherewith: we love a 
It thingfor it felf : which kind is very rate. And therefore Heſro#! 
I miikes it to be born of the Chaos and the Earth, tointimate that 
| it & difficult to meet any that is pure-anU without anyintereft. 
1 The Ancients have alſo made two Loves 5 one of Plewty, Abux- 
| dance, by which'the Perfe&t loves the Tmperfe&t, tocommuni- 
cate thereunto what it wanteth 3- the other of YJrdigezce.,. which 
iN | the Defe&ive hath- towards the PerfeCt; that it maybe made 
| perfe& by it. The'former is that of God'towards his Creatures; 
#h the latter, that 'of Creatures towards God. : And as for that 
| which is found between Creatures, it is more or leſs excellent ac- 
cording as it partaketh of the one or the other. Butto ſpeak ge- 
| nerally, it is more noble to-be lod then tolove,/as it is more ex- 
ti celent to be ſought to then tolſeek to-another, to ipive then to 
it recelve. FIDE 112 267-07 | 
fi The Second faid, That there are twoſorts of Love, the one 
f h of Friendſhip, the other of Defire. The former.cauſethus to 
lovethings, becauſe'they are worthy of it; the latrer;/becauſe 
they are convenientfor us. The firſt isnot onely poſſible, but 


robe 4 


more 


more natural then the ſecond;  :For the Loyeof Friendſhip is 
dire&, that. of Concupiſcence- is: onely : by: xefleQtion.... Now 
that which is dire& is in the date of ;Natire before the refleted, 
the ſtroke is before the rebound, the voice befgrethe Echo;'i and 
the Ray before the reverberation...» For.Refleftionis a' TE*pliea- 
tion or re-doubling ofa thing. That the Love of Deſire is ſuch, 
I manifeſt. - It is with out! Knowledge as with ouwr-Love. ' A Man 
knows himſelf {eſs eafity.then he'doth others, becauſe.he knows 
all things elſe by adirect attion;: and. himſelf byggfection. -. -He 
ſees every thing ditedtly,; but -he-carinot ſee himſelf favingin a 
Looking-glaſs. And/\for- that nothing) enters into. him but paſ- 
ſeth throuph the Senſes, it1s requifiteithat that which 1s in him 
come forth .to. re-enter again by the Senſes, and;paſs-into the 
Mind. Foz all Knowledge is by. Affimilation 5-as; that I 'imay- 
ſee, the pupilofmy Eye muſt have the Image of the:thing which: 
I would ſee, and fo become like toitic [Now all reſemblance is 
between things that are'diſtin&..... So: that if the Mind of- Manis 
to-know any thing of it ſelfghat thing muft'be abſtracted and-fe-. 
ver d from him, that it mayMimade Fke to him,and conſequent- 
ly cannot enter. into his Knowledge: but by reflection, in which 
the ſpecies loſeth of: its virtue 3.-as weſee in the Echo, which is 
never ſo. natural as the voice which it-imitates;/ nor the Object 
in the: Looking-glaſs' asthe firſt Object. The eaſe is the ſame 
in Love : For by it: we love things before we deſire them.: Which 
is evident: both jn reſpe& to'the Object, and alſo to the At of 
Love. Its Obje&t, Good, includethtwo things; Firſt, its Na- 
ture of Good, which 'is-an Entity confider'd.1nit as conducing 
to the'perfeCtion of the thing wherein it is; And Secondly,#its 
communicability, or relation to other things capable of receiving 
its diffufion. The former is the foundation and: efficient ewana- 
tive cauſe of the other, . which is onely a Propriety, .and conſe- 
uently leſs natural ; /becauſe poſterior -and ſubſeryient ;to.the 
Crmen, Moreover, Love taken as an'at of the-Will hath- che 
fame cet ; according' to which it is defin'd an adequateneſs, 
conformity and countentonwes our. heart to the thing; -and- 
anapprobation and complacency in the goodneſs which is in the 
Objet 3. which our Mind judgirig good in this manner 3 Firſt, 
Loves it mitſelf with a Love of Friendſhip,/and:-then afterwards 
judging 1t amiable, ; applies/it to 1t ſelf and defires it. So that 
there 1s a two-fold convenience oragreableneſsin every thing 
that is lov'd, even with the Love of Concupiſcence. | - Firſt; the 
convenience of the Good with its proper ſubject : And Secondly, 
the convenience of the- ſame Good: with the thing or perfor 
whereunto it 1s deſired: : The firſt convenience excites the Love 
of Friendſhip : Theſecond that of Concupiſcence. Wherefore 
itis more natural to Love without Intereſt,then for it. / - Beſides, 
Love follows Knowledge , and we know things ſimply and in 
themſelves, ſooner then-ſuch as arecompounded and; refer'd to 
another. Laſtly; the Love of Friendſhip is the end of the mo- 
| WL 2 tions 
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tionsof' our Hearts which acquieſce and ſtop there. The Love 
of *Concupiſcence is for the means which are poſterior in the in- 
tention of Nature,” andas ſervants employ'd for the End. 

>The Third'faid,' That Love being ene of the moſt noble acts 
of the Will,or/rather of the Sou}, which'is created after the Image 
of God, it hath ſome lineaments of that Divine Love. Now God 
loves all thingsfor his own fake.  Inlike manner we ſce all rea+ 
ſonable Creatures have an 'inſtin&t and ſympathy to ſuch as are 
convenient tothemſclves,and an abhorrence or antipathy to their 
contraties. Moreover, the Nature of Good, which is the Ovjett 
of Love, ſhews that Love always preciſely regards him that 
loves; there being no Abſolute Good; but all is with conveni- 
ence or relation,” without which it would not move us to aftet 
It. "For no Love can be aflign'd, how perfe& ſoever, in which 
the perſon that loves hath not ſome intereſt. ' &. Curtizs deliver'd 


Rome from an infeCtion of the Peſtilence, by plunging himſelf 


into a great Vorago in the Earth 3 but it was witha deſire 'of 
glory; and to betalk'd of. . A —_— his Children, but it 
15: that he may perpetuate himſelf iMhem. Welove Virtue for 
the ſivectneſs and deleQation which it brings with it 5 yea, even 
Martyrs offer themſelves couragiouſly to death, that they may 
live eternally with him for whoſe ſake they ſuffer. And if ſeeing 
two Men play at Tennis, both of them alike unknown unto me, 


T yet wiſh that one may win rather then the other; this proceeds 


from -ſome'convenience or agreeableneſs between us two,though 
the reaſon of it be not then manifeſt to me. 

'The Fourth faid, That Diſintereſted Love, which is the true, 
merely terminates in the thing loy'd purely and ſimply for the 
natural and ſapernatural goodneſs which is in it. But that which 
reftets' upon the perſon who loves for his Honour, Profit, or 
Pleaſure, is falſe and vicious. Now although ſince the depra- 
vation'of our Nature by fin the former ſort of Love be very 
difficult, yet is it not impoſſible. For fince there is a Relative ' 
Love; there muſt alſo be an Abſolute, which ſerves for a contra- 
ry to the other. It is much more hard to love an Enemy (a thi 
commanded by God) then to love another with a Difatereſ] | 
Love. And though it be true that Pleaſure isſo eflential to Love 
that it is- inſeparable from it, (whence one may infer that ſuch 
Pleaſure is an intereſt  ) yet provided he who loves doth it not 
with refleftion to his cf for the Pleaſure which he takes 
in loving, - his Love is pure and ſimple, and void of all intereſt. 
So, though he who loves , goes out of himſelf to be united to 
the thing lov'd; (which. is the property of Love) and becomes 
a part of the whole which:reſults from that union, and conſe- 
quently intereſied for the preſervation of the ſame : Neverthe- 
lels, provided he do not reflect upon himſelf, as he'is a part of 
that whole, his love is always without intereſt. ; $1 

'The fifth ſaid, That as Reflex Knowledge is more excellent 
and- perfe& then dire&t; So reflefted Love, which: is _—_ d 
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by knowledge of the merits and perfeCtions of the thing lov'd, 
is more noble and judicious then that which is without re- 
flettion and intereſt, Gods Love towards Men ought to ſerve 
them for a rule. Therefore Plato faith, that when God « d 
to create the World, he transform'd himſelf into Love, -whi 

is ſo much intereſled ,- that he hath made all things for his own 


—— 


T7: Sixth ſaid, That true Love is ( like Virtue) contented 
with it ſelf ; and he that loves any thing for his particular inter- = 
eſt doth not properly love that thing, but himſelf, to whom he V2 
judgeth it ſutable. In which reſpeC Saint Bernard calls ſuch kind 
of Love mercenary and illegitimate ; becauſe true and'pure 
Loveis contented fimply with loving; and thought deſerves re- - 
ward, yet that is not its motive, but the ſole confideration of 
the excellence and goodneſs of the thing lov'd. . Nor is this true 
Loveſo rare as isimagin'd, there being examples of it found in 
all conditions of Men. Cleomenes King of Lacedemon diſguis'd 
himſelf on purpoſe to be ſlain, as accordingly he was; thereby 
to expiate to the Fatewwhich was deſtinated to the loſs either of 
the Chieftain or his Army. Gracchxs dy'd that his Wife Cornelia 
might live. The Wife of Pets ſlew her ſelf for company, to 
ſweeten death to her Huſband. Hiſtories are full of Fathers 
and Mothers that haveprefer'd their own death before that of 
their Children. roi | 

Ar the Hour of Inventions,One offering to ſpeak of Attwlets, 
Philtres, and other means to procure Love, and'mentioning the 
Hippomanes, or fleſh which is found in the fore-head of a young 
Colt ( whereof Virgil ſpeaks) he was interrupted by this inti- 
mation 3 That the two moſt effeQual- means for cauſing Love 
werethe graces of the Body and the Mind, and to love thoſe by 
whom we would be lov'd. And theſe two points were propound- 
ed. Firſt, Whether Melancholy perſons are the moſt ingenious. Se- 
condly, Which is moſt neceſſary ina State, Reward or Puniſhment. 
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CONFERENCE XIII, 


I. Whether Melancholy Perfons arethe moſt ingeni- 
ous or prudent, ' T1. Which is moſt neceſſa-; 
ry in a State, Rewardor Puniſhment. 


"2 Firſt faid, That (according to Galen,) Humane Aﬀtions _ 1. 
C to ſpeak natur ally) a on the complexion or com- Whether Me. 
poſition ofthe Humours. "Which Opinion hath ſofar prevail, e905” 
that in common Speech, the words Nature, Temper, and wonr, ;nenios, 
fipnific riot onely the Iclination, but the Aptitude ind Dit 5 
of perſons toany thing. So we ſay Alexander the Great was of 
—_ 
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an Ambitious:and Martial Natwre, MarkAnthony of an Amorous' 
Temper. Cato of a fevere Humour. | Of the Humoirs, Melan- 
choly«( whereof we are to ſpeak) is divided into the Natural, 
whezewith 'the. Spleen is nouriſh'd, ant that which'is Preferna-: 
tardl;called 4traibilis, or black choler.. The one is like to a Lee 
or Sediment, the-other to the ſame Lee burnt, and is caus'd by 
the aduſtion of all the Humours , whereof the worſt is- that 
which is madeof choler. - Again, it'is'either 7z»ate, or acquir'd, 
by abuſe ofthe fix things which we call Noz-zatzral, as Im- 
priſonment; ſolitary and gloomy places, immoderate watchings, 
Agitations and. Motions of Body and Mind, eſpecially Sadneſs 
and Fear, immoderate faſting, the uſe of baſe and black:Wines, 
gro food, as Pulſe, Coleworts, Beef, -eſpecially falted , and 
Animals that have'black hair, ſuch as are 'the Stag, the Hare, and 
all Water fowle. ''Ariſtotle' conceiv'd that this Natural Melan- 
choly.-was the fitteſt humour to make Men ingenious ; as he 
treats at large 'in-his Problemes , and ſhews that- the greateſt 
perſons that have excell'd in Philoſophy, Policy, Poetry, and 
other Arts, have partaken moſt of it 3. yea, of the atribilarious 
Humour, as/Hercules, Ajax,. and Belerophon. And'before him 
Hippocrates,” in his Book De Flatibns, faith, That nothing contri- 
butes' more /to;Prudence then the blood in a good-confiſtence; 
as the Melancholy. Humour 1s. . Galez will have Dexterity to 
proceed from Choler, Integrity and Conſtancy from Melan- 
choly. /. The firſt reaſons are taken from the ſimilitude which 
Melaricholy hath with Wine. TI. Firſt,as Wine is, ſtronger upon 
its Lee, and keeps longer 5 ſo is the blood upon Melancholy. 
[L.: The Spirit which is drawn from Wine mingled: with its Lee, 
1s far better theo that which is drawn from Wine alone. So the 
Spitits which: proceed from blood joyn'd with . Melancholy, 
-are much: more vigorous thereby. ' IT I. As it eaſter to leap on 
high: when one. hath. his foot upon firm ground, .then in a fluid 
placez:So Melancholy being more firm then the other Humours 
makes the Spirits bound the higher, and they are alſo better 
refletted ; as the rayes of the Sun are better reflected by the Earth 
then by the Water. I V. Melancholy perſons have a ſtronger 
Imagination,” and ſo more- proper for the Sciences -z becauſe 
Knowledge is acquir'd by the reception of Phantaſmes into the 
Imagination......V.' Old Men, whoare prudent, are Melancholy. 
Whence came that ſaying, . The prudent Mind is in a dry Body. 
And the blood of ſtudious and contemplative perſons becomes 
dry and Melancholy by ſtudy. Therefore Plato ſaid, That the 
Mind begins to flouriſh when the Body is paſs'd its flower. In 
fine, /the-Meladcholy are very patient, av j are not diſcourag'd 
by. any: obſtacles: which: they meet with : And as — are very 
Yow;in: taking; irefolutions; : {0 when they are once taken, they 
perform them -notwithſtanding what ever difficulties they en- 
countertherein.. [41] 4 SOLE | 3 Ate b. 
. .. The Second faid, He could not. conceive how this Hepes 
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which cauſeth the oreateſt diſeaſes in the Spleen, and in 1g 


Veins, the Hypochondriacal Dotage, and the Quartan Ague ;, in 
any part the Scirrhu and the Cancer ;, and in the whole Body 
the Leproſie and other incurable diſcaſes, ſhould increaſe Wit and 
contribute to Prudence. For conſidering it even in its natural 
conſtitution, it renders thoſe in whom it predominates, of «4 
leader colour, penſive, ſolitary, ſlow in motion, ſad and timerous ; 
and cauſes them to have a ſ#all Pulſe, which is an argment of 
the weakneſs of their Spirits. On the contrary, the Sangnine 
Hyumonr, oppoſite toit, hath none but commendable ſignes and 
effeds ; a roſey colour,a cheerful aſpe& ; a ſociable hamour, an ative 
promptitude ; In brief, all aFions in perfeFion. Whence it fol- 
lows that the Humours of a well temper'd Man being more ex- 
uiſfite, the Spirits which proceed from purer blood muſt be al- 
fp more more refin'd. | | h 
The Third Said , That to know whether the Melancholy 
. Temper be moſt proper for Prudence, it behoveth to con- 
fider the nature both of Prudence and of Melancholy, and ſee 
how they agree together. Prudence is the Habit of aFing accord- 
ing to Reaſon : Whereunto is requiſite a clear Knowledge of the 
End of Man and of his ations, as alfo of the Mears which con- 
duce to that end , together with an integrity and firmneſs of 
Mind to guidea Man in the elettion and pradtice of thoſe means. 
Wherefore it is not without good reaſon that Prudence is ac- 
counted the Queen and Rule of all Virtues, and that all of them 
are but ſpecies or kinds of Prudence : Whence he that hath all 
the Virtues, and hath not Prudence, cannot be faid to have any 
Virtue. For indeed it is to A&F7oz, what Sapience or Wiſedom 
is to Contemplation. Melancholy not-aatural, which becometh 
ſuch by aduſtion of the natural, of the Blood, Choler, and falt 
Flegme, iseaſily inflam'd, and being inflam'd renders Men furi- 
ous; and fo is very contrary to Prudence, which requires a great 
tranquillity and moderation of Mind,. for right judging of the 
End of things, and of the Mears to attain thereunto. Choler 
indeed makes-good Wits capable of well judging of the Ed and 
the Mears 5; yea, it gives Courage for the execution : But the bi- 
lious Spirits are uſually fickle,and want conſtancy in reſolutions, 
and ; my executions 3 Which defects are very remote from 
Prudence. The Flegmatick, have, as we ſay, (y bouche ny eſperon) 
neither counfel nor diſpatch: They are dull both of Body and 


Mind, and incapable of underſtanding and performing well. The - 


Sargnine have Wit good enough , and gentle qualities ; but 
they they are too ſenſual and tender, by reaſon of the ſoftneſs 
and mildnefs of the humour, which ought to be moderated in a 
Prudent Man, But Natural Melancholy gives a ſolid Judgement, 
Gravity, Conſtancy, Patience and Temperance, which are the 
Principal pillars of Prudence. So then, the Melancholy Temper 
alone 1s proper for it, and of the reſt that which neareſt approach- 
ethit, namely the Sanguine, Now every Temper being com- 
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| pounded of the Four Humours,that in which Blood and Natural 


Melancholy predominate, will be the moſt proper of all for 
Prudence. For theſe two Humours make a very: perſpicacious 
Wit,and a profound and ſolid Judgement.Melancholy when mo- 
derately heated by the Blood and Choler,carries a Man to under- 
take and execute boldly and confidently,becauſc it is with know- 
ledge of the End and Means. ThusT have given you the Common 
Opinion. ButlI eſteem it abſurd to believe that the Elementary 
9walities cauſe ſuch noble Effetts as the Inclinations to Prudence, 
Magnanimity, Juſtice, and other Virtues. For they are caus'd 
by the Influence of the Stars, as is found moſt evidently in Na- 
tivities, by which, without ſeeing the > yan or his temper, one 
may tell his Inclinations. But becau 

ſuperior and inferior cauſes concur together, and the temper al- 
moſt alwayes correſponds to the Influences ; thence —_— and 
Galen (who underſtood not the true Science of Ccleſtial Pow- 
ers) have affirm'd, (the former in his Phyſiognomy) That the 
Manners of Man follow his Temper; And the latter, That the 
Temperament is by it ſelf the firſt and true efficient cauſe of all 
the aQions of the mixt Body, and conſequently of the Manners 
of a Man : Whereby they aſcribe that to the Temper which 


ought to be attributed onely to the Influences. And indeed, the 


Hermetick Philoſophy aſlignes to the Elementary Qualities no 
other Virtues, but of heating, cooling, moiſtning, drying, con- 
denſing, and rarifying. Now accor: ing to Aſtrologers, Pru- 
dence is from the influence of Saturn and Jupiter, (who preſide 
over Melancholly and Blood ) according as thoſe Planets 
reign, or bly regard all the points of the Aſcendant and 
the Middle of Heaven in the Nativity 3 which are the principal 
fignificators of the inclinations and aCtions of a Man. 

The Fourth ſaid, That to attribute that property and Virtue 
to the Humours to make Men 'wiſe and intelligent , is to 
prejudice the Rational Soul, which being immaterial needeth no 
material inſtrument for the ny of its ations; but as it 
is wholly Divine and the Image of God, itis perfeQtly intelligent 
of its own Nature, and by Aeaſor the nobleſt of its Faculties, 
of it ſelf knows what ever 1s moſt hidden in Nature. For if the 
ations of Knowledge and Prudence depend on the Temper of 
the Humours, then that which now produceth ratiocination in 
me ſhould have been the food which I took yeſterday : And fo 
thoſe things, which, whilſt they were alive, had no other aQions 
but vegetative or ſenſitive, ſhould, when they are dead,produce 
intellectual. - The Spirits alone put our Humours in motion arid 
ation ; and when thoſe fail, theſe remain without any Virtue. 
Nevertheleſs thoſe Spirits (onely the vehicles of the Rational 
Soul) are not the Cauſe either of Knowledge or Prudence, but 
anely of Life : much leſs can thoſe excellent Qualities be attri- 


- buted to the Humours, 
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- Upon the Second Point; the Firſt'faid; That Reward and 77. 
Puniſhment are the two pillars of a State 3 one for the latisfying Whether is 
of Merit, and” encouraging- Men to Virtue3' the other for re- more Neciſe 
ftraining Malefa&ors ,” and turning'them'from Vice. That con- ſary in a 
ſequently they/are both neceſlary,and almoſt inſeparable.Never- —_ = | 
theleſs Reward ſeemes 'to have ſome:degree of neceſſity'aboye ,;,-. 
the other 5 becauſe though Puniſhment; with its eight ſpecies; g 
(which are-Fine, Impriſ6nttient, Stripes, Retaliation, Ignominy, 
Baniſhment;- Servitude;' and Death;") ſerves for Exampleiand 

for fatisfation to Diſtributive Juſtice;{whoſe end-is to extinguiſh 

Crimes and:'reform-them) 'and ſecure the Good- againſt the Bad ; 
(whence the 'Wiſe-man' commandeth: Magiſtrates'to/breakioff 
Iniquity, atid govern with a rod of Iron) yet" isit not goodin 

all: rimes, nor- in all -places. And-Sy/z did prudently in not 
puniſhing his/ Souldiers,” whoſlewthe'Prztor 'A4lbimns in a Sedi- 

tion. On the'contrary, Reward isalwayes neceſlary, and every 

where welcome; [being the wages of - Virtue, as'the other 1s of 

Vice. *Tis for that:the Labourer cultjvates the/Farth, that the 
Souldier goes to the War,and that gaod Wits employ their time 

in excellent' and- profitable inventions. Darius preferv'd- his 
Kingdom by having rewarded Zopjrus43 And-on the-contrary, 

Philip loſt the City of Damas for want of 'gratifyirig Mleſms,; by: 

whoſe means he -had won it. |Sothat it is with'good reaſor 

that Phy faith;iri his Panegyrick, That the recompences of good 

and bad deeds make Men good or-bad, . to 57 

-- The Second ſaid, Thatin the beginning of the World, when 

our Nature was created in the perfeltion of a loſt Aquilibrinm, 

we had on the one ſide the inferior part of: the Soul wholly fib= 

je&t wo the ſuperior';  and- on the other this ſuperior Soul abſo- 

lately ſubmiſſive to the Divine Will}. But the firft Man having 

broken that Z#quzl:briurd by his fin;..and turn'd. the-balance to 

wards the fide of Evil; this Counterpoife, which like infections 

Leven is left in the fleſh of Adam, hath .given us all'a tendency: 

and inclination 'to Evil. Hence it 1s'that Men are lead into- 

all- forts of Vices;z and becauſe 'tisthe property of fin to blind 

the Mind, and cloud the. Memory with the Reaſon 5 they have: 

alſo forgotten the way which they ought to keep, "that they” 

might live like rea ſonable Men. For remedy whereof, not onely- 

God, who from all Eternity purpoſed our Reparation, bur-alſo- 

Men molt vers'd in the knowledge of Good and Evil have eſta-: 

bliſh'd Laws, to reſtore Man-to his A#quilibrinm, and contain' 

him in his duty both towards'God and Humane Society; Bur: 

becauſe Original Sin powerfully. inclines- us- to Evil from our 
Nartivitie, andait is very rare, if notimpoſfible; to find any one- 

that erres and perſeveresſo wilfully without fear or hope ; there- 

fore God and Kings have appointed two powerful counterpoiſes, 
Rewards and Puniſhments; the former, for good and virtuous 


actions, the latter, for the Tranſgrefſionof their Laws. Since 
| M then 
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| then Puniſhment. is onely for Tranſgreſſion of Laws, and 


Reward for theſe who beſides qual. them, proceed further 
to-virtuous actions and ſuchas are profitable tothe publick ; It 
is certain, the former of the two is moſt neceſlary in a State, as 
that. to which Men are.moſt prone.” -.For it js moſt true, that 
Men are naturally more inclin'd to Evil then to-Good, becauſe 
they are corrupted by Original Sin 3 and we know the moſt part 
would willingly deſire to grow great by the loſs of others, and 
to plunge themſelves in Pleaſures: and Riches, if they were'nox 
reſtrain'd by the rigor of Laws.' This is further confirmed, 
becauſe the Laws of Menare better obſeryed then'the Diyine 
Laws 3 not but that Men are as ready to infringe-thoſe, as theſe 
of God, who forbears and is patient after thefin of Man; but 
becauſe the penalties of Humane Laws are appointed for this 
Life, and we behold Criminals publickly executed. Wherefore 
Puniſhment is the moſt neceſlary in 2a State. Nevertheleſs Re- 
ward is not unprofitable,becauſe it ſerves to excite to well doing, 


_ and is frequently propos'd in the Divine Laws the corruption'of 


our Nature not permitting us to be lead to.dogood. for the ſake 
of good alone., Moreover, our own neceflity conſtrains us to 
ek the ſyppore of our. Life by our Labours, and to eat our 
Bread inthe ſweat of our Countenances, as our Sentence im+$ 


Porteth. But to determine whether it be alwayes. fit to rewatd 


or puniſh, when there is occaſion, : this depends upon many 
circumſtances of Times; Places, and Perſons z; wherein agood 
part of the ſkill of a States-man confifts. Yet whenReward or 
Puniſhment tends to the good of the publick,or the honour af the 
Prinee; neither the one: nor the other ought to be omitted; in 
my opinion, fo far as is poſible. No 

The Third faid, That the Diſtick which imports, 'That the 
good hate fin out of the love of Virtue, and the wicked outof 


the fear of Puniſhment, voids the queſtion. For fince the good 


bave nothing to do with any other Reward but what they find 
in their own ſatisfaftion, knowing otherwile that they are oblig'd 
to do wellz and the wicked need no other falary but the 
Puniſhment :due to their. Crimes 3 it ſeemes Puniſhment: is 
nat onely neceſlary, but alone neceſlary in a State. Not' but 
that Reward. ſerves for oznament, and for its better being, as 
Sauces doto raiſe the languiſhing Appetite 3 But in reference ta 
Abſolute neceflity,no perſon can ſay that they are to becompar'd 
together. For although Plato calls Reward and Puniſhment the 
two grand Dzmons of Humane Society, yet it is not thence to 
be infer'd that the one ought to-be parallel'd with theother, 
which 1s better underſtood by experience. For compare an 
Inter-regoum, | wherein Crimes are not puniſh'd, with a--con- 
janqure wherein no. perſons are rewarded; this latter indeed 
will diſcontent thoſe thathave a good opinion of their own me- 
ritz butthe former will beſo Jeftiudive that no Man can;befe- 


cure of his Goods, Honour, or Life. 'On the contrary, phancy 
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2a State willing to reward all that do well; it cannot be doll by 
Honours, but the ſame will be vilif'd by their multitude; nor 
by money, without ruining ſome to enrich others. Wherefore 


. Reward 1smuch'leſs neceflary then Puniſhment. WhichT affirm 


in behalf of truth, and not in'complyance: with my. particular 
opinion, being no more void of: Appetite then others:3 butthe 
experience'of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and of the Spa- 
niards and Pbrtugals, (the former of. which had all the ſpoils of 
other. Nations: and the latter all the Gold diſcover'd in the 
THrdies) ſhews' us that Reward dothi not hinder difcontents-and 
Trevolts : . Yea; it is found that the Reward'given to one ( unlets 
It be accountedjuſt by all the world, which 1s-a rare thing) con- 
tents leſs, 'and for a lefs time him that receives.it, then it excites 
diſcontentsinall others that cannotiget.as much: Like a Miſtrels, 
who for one-favourite makes .a_ thouſand jealous and deſperate. 
Whereas the: Puniſhment. of one ſingle: perſon: ſerves for an ex- 
ample and .powerful:i leſſor: to all others: + Add hereunto, that 
Reward 'being the ſweeteſt: when | it is leaſt; expeed , good 
people who alone deſerve it;are forward to believe and to/publiſh 
that they nieant noneat all; : ': _ ot eltigtcoaong ont 


— 
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Man :. The decifionof: which will teach us to avoid the aſlaults 
'of this Enemy the moreeafily; when! we. know where it is lodg'd: 
Noris it new for the Abderites having ſent. for Hippocrates.to 
cure Democritzs.of the Folly which they impertinently conceivd 
him guilty of, found him bufier afterthis inquiry.bythe difleGion 
of many Animals. Batiris very difficult to.camprebend,- for a 
thing ought to be introduc'd into our Phancy that we may reaſon 
upon it, and Folly isa. perverſion of that Ratidcmation; Now 
Folly is taken either relatively,or abſblutelyc- Io'the firſt accep- 
tion, he that doth anything contraty ta the-common opinion:is 
call'd a fool. So tis provertially(aid,Cherk 4:ſaararotte, Every 
one hath his bable. One is accounted foabiſh for being too much 
addicted to. meddals,; another toi Pictures ,/. Flowers, or- ſome 
ſuch thing, of: more. curiolity then :beniefity:; Yea oneiand the 
lame uns will ſometimes ſay, I am 'a;great:fogl-for having 
done this or that. That which ſeemes;:Wiſedam tqone, isoften- 
times Folly to-others. | Thiis-oughr that to be unijesſtood which 
S. Parl ſaith, The Wiſedom of Men is Folly hefore:Ged,. ' Abſolute 
| M gy.” | Folly 


Þii.Þ is not:unprofitable,; becauſe it concernes the original and Of the Seat 
Place of the greateſt 'evil that can befall the more noblepart of of Folly, 
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Folly is Abſurdneſs , confiſting in the privation and depravation 
of the ation of reaſoning. So that me-thinks it may be anſwer'd 
to the preſent Queſtion touching the ſeat of Folly, that the leſion 
or abolition ofany aQion being in the fame organ'in, which itis ex- 
ercis'd welt, (as blindneſs in that part wherewith we ſee) the ſeat 
of Folly muſt be the ſame with. that of Reaſon 3 which. is there- 
fore to be inquired by us. But becauſe Ratiocinatien cannot 
injure it ſelf, (for the Intelef uſeth no. Corporeal-Organ to un- 
derftand, but onely the Memory, the Imagination, and the Com- 
2:0 Senſe, without which it cannot apprehend, nor they with- 
out the Corporeal Organs which are in the Brain) ſome: have 
held that the Soul performeth not its reaſoning with one ſingle 
Organ, but with many together. Others have ventur'd to af 
fien ſome particular place thereunto. The former opinion is 
founded : I. Upon the Maxime, That the whole Soul isinthe 
whole Body, and the whole Soul ts in every part, and conſe- 
quently ſhe perform es her ations in the whole Body. II. That 
'tis the temperature of the Humours which are throughout the 
whole Body.that ſerves for an inſtrament to the Soul. LIFE. That 
the animal ſpirits are made of the natural and the vital z and fo all 
the parts together contribute to Ratiocination,and not the Anj- 
mal alone. Conſequently. alfo,the whole Body,and not the Brain 
alone. I V. That the Brain in other Animals is perfettly like 
in ſtructure to that of Man, having the lame membranes and 
medullous ſubſtance, the ſame ſinuofities, ventricles and veins 
yet he differs from a Beaſt in the whole form and figure; and 
therefore muft be conſider'd intire, and not in one part alone. 
Laſtly, thatas Godis moſt eminently in Heaven, yet aGts noleſs 
upon Earth ; So Reaſon, which is his image,difcovers it ſelfbeſt 
inthe Brain, yet ceaſeth not ta diſplay it ſelf in the Heart and 
other parts, which are not moved, 'and perform not moſt of 
their ations but-by Reaſon, and the Will which is fubje&ro it. 
'The Second Opimon is, That ys 10r is made in oneof 
the four vertricles of the Brain, which moſt account to be the 
third, as the fourthis attributed to Memory, and the two firft 
or interior to'the Imagmaizor: Whence it is that we ſcratch-the 
hinder -pazt ofi the head; as if to chafeit, when we would re- 
member any thing : that we lift ————_— when we are about 

to imagine,:and;hold :it in a middle: fituation when we reafon. 
Which is forther confirm'd,; for thatthey are wounded orhurt 
in thoſe IIinny have thoſe faculties impaired or abo- 
Iiſh'd. Now to:find the'cauſes of ſuch Lzfion of the faculties, we 

muſt confider-what is neceflary for the-:exerciſing of them. Three 

things are fo, the: Agent, the Organ, and the Objed. The Sonl 

which is the Agent, admitting (neither wagis nor minis) no 

degrees, being unmortal and in no wile fuſceptible of alteration, 

cannot be tmare;; ''Bhe Brain, which is the Organ, being well or 

Ill diſpos'd, either by diſtemper, orill conformation, or ſolution 

of continuity, \may help or hinder the Memory and the Imagi- 


nation. 
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mr The Objett alſo may be fallacious, and repreſent to us 


that which 1s:not. £52 | | 
The Second faid, Folly comes either from the Nativity, as 
ſome: are born- deaf and dumb, or after the birth. From the 
Nativity, when the natural heat is deficient 3 as in ſmall heads, 
which have too little quantity of Brain, or thoſe that are flat- 
headed , or'of fome other bad figure containing lefs then the 
round, and CO the Organs3 Or-on the-contrary, in 
great heads which are ſaid to have little Wit, becauſe the Spirits 
are too-much difpers'dand humid, as we ſee in Children; After 
the Birth, asithappens to decripet Old Men, to fuch as live in a 
thick Air, or through watchings, faſtings , exceſſive afflittions, 
diſeaſes, falls or blows, eſpecially if an Impoſtume follow. For 
in ſuch caſes there are inſtances of great —_— or Folly, 
as Gaza forgot even his own Name : It is divided into Deliratior, 
Phrenfie, Melancholy, and Madzef. - Though the word Deliratior 
be taken for ail forts of Folly, yet it more ſtrictly ſignifies that 
which is -caus'd by rifing -of the hot humours and vapours 
to the Brain, 'and frequently accompanies Fevers and Inflamma- 
tions of the internal parts. Phrenje 18 an Inflammation of the 
membranes of the Brain,caus'd by the bilious blood or humour, 
uſually with a Fever, and a languid Pulſe, in regard ſuch phrene- 
tick perfons are intent uponother things, whereby their reſpt- 
ration is tefs frequent. Melancholy (both the Ideopathical, which 


is in the Veſlels of the Brain; and the Sympathetical, or "_— 
the 


chondrical,” which ariſeth from the Liver, the Spleen, an 
Meſentery) ariſeth from that humour troubling the Brains and 
by its blackneſs making the patients ſad and timerous ; or as 
Averroes will have it, by its coldneſs, becauſe Heat emboldens, 
and Cold makes fearful, as we ſee in Women. As this humour 
caufeth Prudence and Wifedom when it is in its natural quality, 
ſo when itis corrupted it produceth Folly ; there being as little 
diſtance between the one and the other, as between the ſtring 
of a Lute ftretch'd up to the higheſt pitch, and the ſame when it 
is broken : Which made Afontaigne ſay , That there is but one 
turn of a- peg between Wiſedom and Folly, Ifthis Melancholy hu- 
mour be moveable and bilhous, it will caufe imaginations of va- 
rious abſurd things, like to thoſe of Dreams. Wherefore 4r1- 
ftotle compares the ſame to waters in motion, which alwayes re- 
preſent objeCts 111. If it be more fix'd, it cauſeth infuperable 
Opiniaſtry.' As is obſerv'd in thoſe who phancy themſelves 
Pitchers, Cocks, Geeſe, Hens, Glaſs, Criminals, Dead, Damned, 
and ſon irfrrtum, according tothe diverſity of Phancies, Con- 
ditions, and Inclinations. The Folly of Love is of this kind, 
which hath caus'd deſperation and death to many. Laſtly, 244- 
#ia, or Madneſs, is an alienation' of the Mind , not mingled 
with fear and ſadneſs, as Melancholy is, but with boldneſs and 
fury, caus'd by the: igneous and boyling Spirits of the- other 
Choler, which poſlcfling the Brain,and at times the whole — 
| y 


— 
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by their immoderate heat render Men fooliſh, furious, and daring. 
Such a heat,that they are inſenſible of cold in mid Winter,though 
ſtark: naked”; ſometimes ſa :exceſitve 'that it degenerates into 
Lycanthropy,' rage, and many other furious dilaaſes. - By-the 
induction of all-which ſpecies of Folly, it appears, that whence 
ſoever. the matter which cauſeth Folly, ariſeth, ' it-makes its ini-. 
preſſion: in the: Brain. . For.though the:Soul be asmuch in the! 
heel as the head, yet it is improper to'place Wiſedom in the heel,. 
buit it may reaſonably be aftign'd to the Brain. '-Yet to circum- 
ſcribe it to a' certain place, excluding any other, me-thinks ought 
no more to be done, then-to afſipn-ſome- partictilar corner of a. 
Chamber to an Intelligence, of the Nature of which the Soul- 
participates. - | | 


The Third Gidz. Melancholy 1s the cauſe of Poadpnce onely: 


by accident, hindrihg.by its dryneſs the too great mobility of the. 
Blood, and by its coldneſs checking. the too inipetuous fallies of 
the Spirits 3: but;it is by 7h Jeff the caiiſe of Folly, and alſo of thei 
two:other Syncopies, 'Eclipſes, and Alienations of the Judgement: 
which. are obſerv'd. in the Apoplexy and the Epilepfie, or Fal-; 
ling:ficknefſs.:;: If';Melancholy. abound :in;the Brain, it; either: 
polleſſes its ventricles,” or predominates over its temper, .. If it: be: 
in-the' ventricles; it either <tyoleſts 'them by, its! malippity and: 
acrimany, : anfl-cauſeth- the Epilepſie,z or elſe it f6lls-them,: and; 


cauſfeth muy. 5,1 want For as we put Qyl.upon apieceof Wine 


thatis prone to.decay and ſowrez which Oyl being/aerious, and: 
conſequently humid, by its/ſubtile and 'un&uons/humijtity keeps 
its particles ſo united, that the Spirits ofthe Winecannotpene- 
trate through its and fo being cover'd by it, they. are reſtrain'd 
and tarry jn the Wine : In like manner Melancholy by its tena- 
cious-and glutinous viſcoſity, like black ſhining pitch, keeps its 
particles ſo conjoyn'd, that the Spirit contain'd1n the ventricles, 
cannot iſſue forth into the Nerves to;ſerve for voluntary motion 
and the funtions of ſenſe 3 whence followes their ceflation. Bur 
if the Melancholy Humour prefleth the ventricles by its trouble- 
ſome;weight; .then they retire,..and by their retiring cauſe that 
univerſal contra&tion of the Nerves... .If this Hymour, prevail 
over its temper, then it cauſeth deliration,or . Dotage,. and that 
in two manners. For if it exceedin dryneſs, which is a'quality 
thatadmits degrees,then by that dryneſs(which is ſymbolical and 


a kin to heat) itattratts the Spirits to itſelf , as it were to make 


them reyolt fromitheir Prince, and to.-debauch them from thein 
duty 3 employes them to:;fury and rage, and cayſes madnefs; 
making them follow its own motions, which.are yrholly oppoſite 
to Nature: For being cold, dry,; black,; gloomy, an enemy ta 
light, ſociety and peace, it atms at nothing: but what. is deſtru- 
Ctive.;to Man, | But if the cold in. this humour exceed the dry, 
then-it will cauſe the diſeaſe called Melazcholly ,, which is pure 
Folly,. and makes, the timerous,. trembling ſad feglsz, for cold 
not onely compreſleth and incloſeth the Spmits intheBrain, and 
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ſtupifies them ſoas to become unadtive, but hathallb a back blow 

upon the Heant, the reflux of its infection exhaling even to that 

ſeat of life,” and ſtreightning it.into it (elf, whereby its Spirits be- 

come half mortifi'd. Moreover, this Humour ſornetimes piercing 

through the -Brain - comes abour-with-a 'cireumference yi and 

lodges amonpſ{tthe-Humwurs of the;Eye, placing ic felf before 

the pupil, and the Cryſtalline, under'the Tunicles: which'cover 

it : by which means the 'Melancholy perſons ſeem to behold 
dreadful Objedts abroad,” but it is: within his: Eye that he'fees 
them. | Asfor the ſame reaſon theywho have the bez inning a 
Jaffuion initgine that: flyes, flocks of wool, or little hairs, be- 
of the Humour contain'd there z which if tbe Blood hey 

! 


ſeem red ; - if Choler, yellow 3 if Melancholy, black: But inall 


thecaſes hitherto-alledg'd, me-thinks; the Seat 'of Folly: is the 
ſame with that of Imagination, which is the Brain; and'notany 
of the ventricles in particular : for fince the Imtele# atteth upon 
the phantaſmes of the 1#:agization; this upon the report of the 
Common Senſe, and-this upon the'information of the External 
Senſes; which are diffusd: thronghout- all the Brain, and each 
poſſeſleth a part of it;the'whole Brain:muſt neceſlarily contribute 
to Ratiocination. oe; Fr1 


| Upon the Second Point, the Firſt ſaid, Women are of a thore 


amorous complexion then Men. For the Spiritsof Women be- Whether Wes 


II. 


ing more ſubrile, (according to Ari otle's Maxime, That ſuch'as men or Mer 
have more tender fleſh have more fibtile Spirits) they are carti'd 27* More 1n- 


with more violence to amiable Objects. And Love being, ac- 
cording to Plato, the off-ſpring of- Plenty and Indigence 3 that 
of Women arifing from Indigence and Neceſlity, movesthem 
more powerfully to obtain what they. need ; then that of Men, 
which proceedeth from m_ and - a defire to communicate. 
And therefore the Philoſopher faith,the Womandeſires the Man, 
in the ſame manner that the firſt Matter doth new forms, where- 
with it is inſatiable. The little knowledge they have of the 
goodneſs of what they affet caufeth them alſo to love with 
greater ardour. Moreover, the Reſtraint which they ought to 
obſerve, with ſhame and fear, makes the inward motion more 
violent , and the inquietudes' greater ; And, like Fire cover'd 
with aſhes, they _— their Love under a honeſt modeſty 
much longer then Men, who diſcover theirs undiſcretely. The 


_ Hyſterical Fits, Jaundies, Green-ficknefles, and other eo 


fymptomes whichLove produces in them,even to Erratical Fury, 
evidence that this Paffron is munch more violent in them then in 
Men. fince it isable fo notablyto alter their natural conſtitution. 
Wherefore if we belteve the Sooth-fayer Tirefias , Nature has 
in requital advantag'd them above Men in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of that Love. * £5 id: BY 
The Second faid, That the Woman is more inclin'd to Love, 
and alfo loves more conſtantly thert the Man, becaufe be = 
| weakne 


clin'd to Love, 
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ſighted are ſooneſt taken with: the firſt Objects : But, on the 
contrary, perfeftions the greater they are, the more exattly they 
require to be known 3 as the work of an excellent Painter can- 
not meet with Eyes too piercing , nor perſons too ſkilful, to 
make known its'excellence. But the Knowledge alone of what 
is lovely isnot enough to excite usto love itz. for Eunuchs and 
impotent 'Old Men want not Knowledge, but that inward ar- 
dour is excited by the abundance of Spirits that kindle Love; 
which their coldneſs is no longer fit to produce. Which being 
granted,Men will then have more Love then Women for Objects, 
which deſerve it, becauſe they have more Knowledge ; and alſo 
they will have more for thoſe which do not deſerve it, becauſe 


they abound more with thoſe Spirits. x 


CONFERENCE XV. 


I. How long a Man may continue without eating. 


I I. Of the Echo. 


Fe the Firſt Point all agreed, though in ſeveral words, 
AL That if Definitions are dangerous in Law.,they are no leſs 
in-Phyſick; and the more a Man knows, the more he finds him- 
ſelf: deterr'd from eſtabliſhing Maximes: which. is principally 
true inthe preſent Subject, the great diverſity of circumſtances 
not permittinga limitation of the time. For the underſtanding 
whereof, it is to. be obſerv'd that our Body .1s likea Lamp, to 


which the natural heat is inſtead of Fire, and the radical 
.moiftyre of Oyl. An Embryo would be as ſoon dead as form'd, 
if the Blood of the Mother who gave him life did notſerve for 


Qyl and Matter to entertain the natural heat which conſumerh 
part thereof, concocteth and dificcateth the: reſt , and by little 
and little extendeth what the genitures have contributed into 


| Bones, Nerves, Veins, Arteries, Muſcles, and Skin ; till the 


Houſe becoming too little for the Inhabitant, and hea greater 
Lord then at his firſt entrance, and too burthenſome to his Land- 
lady, his Harbingers take up a lodging for him elſewhere. And 
whereas before he liv'd in- common, and with the life' of his 
Mother, he thenceforth begins to keep his ordinary apart, yet 
ſoregular, that he needs no more for ; fo and night but his two 
bottles. . Now if we ſpeak of theſe, it is certain that a new-born 
Child hath been frequently ſeen two or three: dayes without 
ſucking, and continuly to reje&t the Milk which the Nurſe 
offer'd to diſtil into his Mouth : The:nouriſhment which ke had 
drawn by the Navel in too great abundance ſupplying that de- 
ted, as the yelk of the Egg doth in the Body of the Chicken 
newly hatch'd. But when he begins to ſuck, the fluidity of 
| 'N 
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Milk doth not afford him nouriſhment folid enough to ſerve all 
that time. And therefore the Cynick Cratippas was: ridiculous 


when hewrita Letter to his Son's Nurſe tomake him faſt, that 


he 'might be accuſtom'd to abſtinence betimes ;; that Age being 
rio more capable of a Habit then of, Diſcipline. Do Children 
uſe more ſolid food ? Hippocrates faith, they bear faſting more 
uneafily' then grown Men , and theſe then Old Men,; becauſe 
they abound more with natural heat, eſpecially they, faith he, 
who have the beſt Wits. Moreover , Tempers., Seaſons, 
Countries, different exerciſes, diverſity of Food, Cuſtome, and 
the diſpoſition of Health, and the Organs, make a notable differ- 
ence herein. ' Of Tempers, the Cholerick. is the moſt impatient 
of faſting. 'They cannot fleep unleſs their Belly be full, and 
by its mid vapours temper the acrimonious exhalations. of their 
Choler z which otherwiſe cauſeth the exaſperated Spirits tomove 


' inthe Arteries and in the Organs of the Senſes ; inſtead of filling 


them with the benigne vapours which cauſe {leep. Hence the 
Proverb , Choler and Hunger make a Man fretful ; and, the 
Hungry Belly hath no Ears. Likewiſe the Sanguine is not very 
fit for long abſtinence, The Melancholy bears it better,but above 
all, the pituitous and Flegmatick. . To theſe one day's faſting is 
no more trouble then to the others to want a Break-faſt. Yea, 
ſhould no other conſideration lead them to faſting, they would 
be ſick nnleſs they ſometimes debar'd themſelves 


Dormice, Snailes, Serpents, and, other Inſe&s, which remain for 
ſeveral Moneths hid in their Cavernes uſing reſt inſtead of food 3 
their natural heat being then ſo weak, that the fat or viſcous 
flegme wherewith they are provided , ſuffices to ſupport them 
all that time. Of the Seaſons, Winter cauſes ſuch. as faſt to 
think the dayes longer then the Sun makes them; becauſe the 
natural is then moſt vigorous. Next Winter , Autwmne ts 
leaſt proper, for the fame.reaſon ; and becauſe the Spirits need 
reparation of the loſs causd to them by the Summer. The 
Spring is more fit, in regard of the plenty of Blood which then 


. boylesin us. But Summer moſt of all, becauſe there needs lefs 


fewel for alefs fire, as our internal heat isat that time. Of Re- 
gions,the cold and Northern are leſs compatible with abſtinence, 
the hot and Southern more , but the temperate moſt of all. 


| Whence we ſee that the Orientals faſt more eafily for many dayes 


together, then we one ſingle day. Of Exerifes , as the more 
violent difturb the digeſtions, (as we ſee in thoſe that ride poſt 
the moderate promote them, and make room for Aliments; fo 
they who uſe little or none at all, need thelefs food. Solid 
Vienats are longer before they be ſubdMGin the Stomack then 
liquid ; the fat and of oiley, afford moſt nouriſhment. There- 
fore Bread hath a great ſtroke/in digeſtion, as being all Oyle. 
As isfeenin the corre@ionof ſome Medicaments which is done 
with burnt Bread; for a piece of Bread as big as ones thumb 
| being 


1 


rom a'meal or 
'- two a day. Examples of faſting are afforded by Bears, Sea-calves, 
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being ſet on flame will burn as long as the ſame weight of Oyl. 
Whence Abſtinence is more ſupportable after.ſuch kind of food. 
then after broth or potch'd eggs. But Cuſtome is fo conſiderable 
in this matter, that thoſe who are us'd to make four meals a day, 
are no lefs troubled with intermitting them,-then others are one 
of their two ordinary repaſts. And experience ſhews, that if 
you take up an ill cuſtome of drinking at bed-time; without 
neceſſity, you muſt uſe violenceto your ſelf to break it off. Yer 
the diſpoſition of the Body is the main matter, whether we con- 
fider the; diverſity.of, Organs deſtinated for nutrition3 whence 
thoſe that have large ſtomacks and Livers ſqoner yield to hun- 
ger, or whether we divide Bodies into ſuch as, are healthy, 
( which diſpenſe with leſs eating.) and ſuchas are diſtemper'd 
with diſeaſes, the ations whereot are depraved. Amongſt which 
we ſhould ſpeed ill if we look'd. for abſtinence in thoſe who 
have a Boulimie, or Canine Hunger , proceeding either from the 


 toO great ſuftion of the Meſaraick Veins, of which the Stomack 


is made ſenſible by the Nerves of the {1xth Conjugation; or be- 


- . cauſe the Melancholy humour defign'd to ſtimulate the ſtomack, 
and provoke Appetite by its acrimony,continually flows thither, 
and not after the concoction is perfefted: ' The cure of which |. 


Malady conſiſts in eating, and. chiefly in drinking pure Wine, 
which 1s diſtributed more fpeedily then any nouriſhment. But 
when thoſe Meſaraick Veins ſuck no more Ghyle, either becauſe 
their paſſages are ſtop'd, or for that-the above mentiond acide 
liquor is diverted elſewhere, then ariſeth: a diſeaſe call'd 4z0- 


' rexie, or Nauſea, whereunto the abſtinence of thoſe muſt be re- 
ferr'd who have continu'd ſome weeks, yea moneths, and years, 


without eating and drinking. For. we may well wonder at that 
Hydropick Perſon, to whom his Phyfitian having forbidden 
drink, he went to him ar the years cnd to aſk him whether it 
were timeto drink. But we may wonder more at what we find 
in Hiſtories, ( even of our own time) which are full of relations 
of perfons of either {cx, that lived ſome years without taking 


any Aliment. M. Cytoys ( Phylitian to the Cardinal Duke of 


Richeliex, a Learned Man, and whoneeds'no other Elogium but 
the choice of ſuch a Maſter) publiſh'd a very ingenious treatiſe 
above twenty years fince,concerning a young:Maid of Corforulans 
in Poi&ou, which liv'd'many years in that manner. And lately 
there was fuch another in the Province of Berry, Some have 


concetv'd fuch perſons to be nouriſh'd with thick Air by the ' 


Lungs,taking that for a Maxime which is not'agreed upon, That 
Inanimate things ( and much leſs the Elements ) can nouriſh. 
Some aſcribe the cauſe to the relaxation of the Nerves, which 
hinders the ſtomack from being ſenfible of the ſuction of the 


Mefaraick Veins. But in my conceit , the reaſon is, becauſe. 


their Bodies are almoſt indiſloluble, and ſo compat that nothing 
exhales from them. Whereunto adding a viſcous and tenacious 
flegme, a very ſmall heat, and no exerciſe, the caſe will be the 
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IL 
Of the Echo. 


ſame as'tis in a fire-brand of Juniper. So we ſee fire laſts not 
ſo long in fifty faggors of ſtraw as in an Arm-full of Match. 
Yea, not to detract from Miracles, whereby God ſo reſervesto 
himſelf the doing what he pleaſeth , that he doth not forbid our 
inquiring into Natural Cauſes; fince it 1s held thatthere have 
been found ſempiternal lamps and other lights, the oily humidi- 
ty not exhaling out of the veſlel,the ſame may ſeem more poſſible 
in the proportion of our natural heat with its radical moiſture : 
For beſides thoſe Examples, we have that of ſome Animals, and 
Butter-flies flie, engender. and live a long time without nouriſh- 
ment.  Whichis alſo ſeen more particularly in Silk-worms, the 


moſt 5c oral Emblem of the Reſurrefion that is in Nature. 


From which diſproportion, which appears fo great between 
thoſe who cannot bear one day's faſting, and others who paſs 
years Without eating 5 we may eaſily conclude (tothe end where 
I began) that there 1s no limited time as to the queſtion propos'd. 
For though it be ordinarily bounded within feven days, yeta 
certain perſon having been cur'd by a faſt of that duration, it 


cannot be faid that all dye of that wherewith ſome are cur. - 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, The Echo is a refleted, 
multiply'd, and reciprocal ſound, or a repercuffion of ſound 
made by hollow rocks or edifices; by the windings of which it 
comes to be redoubled. as the viſible ſpecies is refle&ed in the 
Mirror. It is made when the found diffus'd in the Air is driven 
into ſome hollow , ſmooth, and ſolid _y , Which hinders it 


from diflipating or paſling further , but ſends it back to the 


place from whence it came, as the wall makes the ball rebound 
towards him that ſtruck thefame againſt it. According asthe 
ſound is violent , and the ſpace little or great, it returns ſooner 
or flower, and makes an Echo-more or leſs articulate. It ma 


| be hence gather'd, whether Sound 1s produc'd by the Air or 


ſome other Body, fince fiſh have the uſe of their Ears in the 
Water, and the voice paſleth from one end of a Pike to the 
other, without reſounding in the Air. And which is more 
ſtrange, ſtrike as ſoftly as you pleaſe with your finger upon the 
end of a Maſtlay'd along, he that layes his Ear to the other end, 
ſhall hear it better then your ſelf ; and a third that doth the like 
at the middle, ſhall hear nothing at all. Inthe Church de 1z 
Dorade, at Tholouze, he that whiſpers at one end of the wall, 
is heard, at the other by reaſon of its ſmoothneſs. On the con- 
trary; it 1s reported that in Scotland there is a ſtone call'd the 
Deaf-ſtone, becauſe they which are on one fide of it hear not the 
noiſe, no not of Trumpets ſounding on the other, the ſtone ſuck- 
ing up the ſound asa ſponge doth Water. 

The Second faid, That the Image which we ſee of our ſelves 
in a Looking-glaſs, being asit were alive and yet dumb, is leſs 


_ admirable then the Echo which we hear not, and yet hear, com- 
plain, fing, and talk with us, without Body and without under- 


ſtanding. 
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ſtanding. This Echo is not onely a refilition or reflexion of the 
ſound or voice , or rather the voice it ſelf ſo refleted and ſent 


back by the oppoſition of ſome ſolid Body,which makes it return - 


whence it came, and ſtops its courſe and flux. For then it would 
follow, that as often as we ſpeak we ſhould hear Echoes ; ſeeing 
we never ſpeak but there is made ſome refilition of our voice, 
by means of the oppoſition of ſolid Bodies near us, and encom- 
paſſing us on every fide. And yet we ſeldom hear any thing 
but our bare voice or ſome confus'd murmur ; as it happens in 
new houſes, in Churches, under a vault, before a wall, and other 
ſuch places, in which we ought to hear a very articulate Echo, 
ſince the voice is refle&ted better there then elſewhere. I think 
therefore then the Echo is made in the ſame manner as the refle- 
ion of the Sun's light 3 or of the rayes of any other fire whatſo- 
ever, by hollow mirrors, which unite that light and thoſe rayes, 
and ſo produce another fire. For as fire cannot be produc'd by 
plain or convex mirrors, which refleCt but one ray in one and the 
ſame place, and all ſorts of concave or hollow mirrors cannot 
be proper for it, becauſe it is neceſlary that the cavity be di- 
ſpos'd and made in ſuch, manner that it may be able to reflect a 
ſufficient quantity of rayes in one and the ſame place z which 
being conjoyn'd and united together, excite again and re-kindle 
that fire from which they iflu'd, which ſeem'd vaniſh'd by reaſon 
of the diflipation of its heat and rayes : So the Echo,(which is no- 
thing but the ſame yoice reanimated and reproduc'd by the con- 
courſe and reunion of ſeveral of its rayes diflipated,and afterwards 
reflefted into one and the fame place, where they are united and 
recolletted together,and ſo become audible a ſecond time)cannot 
be produc'd by bare walls and vaults, which do not refle& and 
recolled a ſufficient quantity of thoſe rayes into one and the ſame 
place,but onely reſemble many of them near one another,whence 
ariſcth a murmuring or inarticulate Echo. Noweas Art imitates 


Nature, and ſometimes ſurpaſles her,ſo we find there are Burning 


Mirrors which re-unite the rayes of fire; and in like manner 
there may be made Artificial Echoes without compariſon more 
perfe& then thoſe wherewith chance and the natural fituation 
of places have hitherto acquainted us. Whereunto, beſide 
what I have already mention'd, the Hyperbole, the Parabole, and 
chiefly the Oval greatly conduce, with ſome other means which 
are treated of in the Cataptricks. 


The Third faid, The Echo, the Daughter of Solitude, and 


Secretary of weak Minds, (who without diſtruſting her loqua- 
city, fruitleſly acquaint her with their ſecret thoughts) teaches 
us not to declare our ſecrets to any perſon , ſince even ſtones 
and rocks cannot conceal them, but ſhe c_— affords enter- 
tainment to Lovers ; poſſibly becauſe ſhe ownes the ſame Father 
with Love, namely, Chance. For as no Love is more ardent 


- then that which ariſes from the unlook'd for glances of two Eyes; 


from the collifion of which iſſues a ſpark, little in the beginamngs 
| | ut 
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| but which blown up by the violence of deſires, growsat length 


into a great flame ;z ſo though Art ſtudies to imitate the natural 


Echo, and 'the pretty, conceits of that Nymph, yet it never 


equals her:graces which ſhe borrows onely from the caſual occur- 
rence of certain finuoſities of Rocks and Caverns in which ſhe re- 
ſides; the reſt of her inveiglements remain unknown to Men 


| The Cauſe why Antiquity made her a Goddeſs. All which we 


can truly ſay. of her, is to define her a reflection of the yoice 
made by an angle equal tothat of incidence : Which isproy'd, 


| becauſe the Echoes in narrow turnings are heard very near him 
that ſings. -2, Nature mo works by the ſhorteſt way, which 


is the ſtreight; therefore RefleCtion is made by the ſame. 3.When 
the voice is receiv'd ina ſtreight line it formes no diſtin&t Echo, 
becauſe it is united with the ſame direct line whereby it was 
carry'd, which by that means it diſtipateth and ſcattereth. The 


ſame happens in a convex line. Burt if the Body which receives 


it be concave, it will recolleCt it from the perpendicular of the 
ſpeakers mouth towards that Body, and 'tis by the concourſe of 
the voice reflefted in that line that the Echo is form'd. 4. The 
Body which receives the voice muſt be ſonorous, which none is 
except it be hollow. Frqm which four propoſitions I conceive, 
the way may be deriv'd to imitate the Echo,and tame that wood- 
Nymph in ſome manner. - 

The Fourth ſaid, Yitruvi#s was not ignorant of this Artifice, 
having very dextroufly imitated the Nature of the Echo, by 
the convenient ſituation of ſome earthen veſſels, partly empty, 
and obſerving a proportion of plenitude to vacuity z almoſt 
like that which ſome Muficians make uſe of to repreſent their ſix 
voices. And that which hath been made in the Tu:/erzes juſti- 
fies him. Yet Art finds a greater facility.in this matter, near 
Lakes, Hills, and Woods, naturally diſpos'd for ſuch a re-per- 
cuſſion. But which increaſes the wonder of the Echo, is its re- 
duplication, which is multiply'd in ſome places ſeven times and 
more; the reaſon whereof ſeemes to be the ſame with that of 
multiplication of Images in Mirrors. For as there are Mirrors 
which not onely receive the ſpecies on their ſurface ſo plainly as 
our Eye beholds,but cannot ſee the fame in the Air,though the 
are no leſs there then in the Mirror; ſo there are ſome that caſt 
forth the ſpecies into the Air, ſo that ſtretching out your arm, 


you ſee another arm as it were coming out of the Mirror to meet 


yours. In like manner it is with the yoice. And asa ſecond 
and a third Mirror rightly fituated, double and trebble the ſame 
ſpecies; ſo other Angles and Concavities, oppoſite to the firſt, 
cauſe the voice to bound, and by their ſending it from one to 
another multiply it as many times as there are ſeveral Angles; 
but indeed, ' weaker in the end then in the beginning, becaule all 
ReaGjon 1s leſs then the Firſt AGior. | 
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CONFERENCE XVL -- 


|. How Spirits-a& upon Bodies. II. Whether 


is more powerful, Love or Hatred. 


EF is requiſite to underſtand the Nature of ordinary and ſen- 


fible ations, that we may judge of others; as in all Sciences How Spirits 


I. 


a known Term is laid down to ſerve for a rule to thoſe which are #7 *or 


inquir'd. So Architects have a Level and a Square, whereby 
to diſcern perpendicular Lines and Angles. Now in Natural 
A@ons between two Bodies there is an Agent, a Patient, /a Con- 
faF, (either Phyſical or Mathematical,” or compounded of both) 
a Proportion of Nature and Place, and a Rea&jon, Moreover, 
A@Tion is onely between Cortraries ; ſo that Subſtances and Bodies 
having no contraries, aC& not one againſt the other, ſaving b 

their qualities : Which,nevertheleſs,7nhering in the ſubjects which 


ſupport them, cauſe Philoſophers to ſay, that Aﬀions proceed 
from Swppoſita, Now that which cauſeth the difficulty in the | 


Queſtion, is not that which reſults from the Agent ; for the Spi- 
Tit is not onely a propera Agent, but alſo apare A& ; nor that 
which proceedet 


from the want of Conta&.. . For it ſeemeth not poſlible for a 
Phyfical Contadt to be between any but two complete fubſtances, 
And if weſpeak of the Soul which & vm the Body, it is not 
complete z, becauſe it hath an eſlence Ordinated and relative to 
the Body. If we ſpeak of Angels or Dzmons, there is no pro- 
portion of Nature between them and Bodies, and much leſs re- 
ſemblance as tothe manner of being in a place. For Angelsare 
in a place: onely, defiritivey, and Bodies are circamſcrib'd with 
the internal ſurface of their place : How then can they alt one 
upon the other? Nor can,there be reaction between them. For 
Spirits .cannot part from Bodies. But on the other fide, ſince 
Aion is onely between, Contraries , 'and' Contraries are under 
the ſame next Genus, and Subſtance is divided into Spiritual 
and Corporeal, there ought to be no more true Action then þbe- 
tween the Soul and the Body, both Contraries; not onely ac- 
cording to the acception of Divines who conſtantly oppoſe the 
Body to the Spirit, and wake them fight one with the other ; 
but ſpeaking zaturaly,it is evident that the proprieties of the one 
bemg diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of the other, cauſe a per- 
petua) conflict with them ; which is the fame that we call Action. 
Contad is no, more neceſſary between the Soul and the Body to 
infer their ation, then it is between theTron and the Load-ſtone 
which attraftsit. What Proportion can be found greater then 
between A@ and. Power , the Form and the Matter, the Soul 


and the Body, which are in the ſame place, As for Rea&ion, 


ſuppoling 


| deth from the Patient z for” Matter which predomi- ' 
nates in Bodies, is of its own Nature, purely Paſſrve. But*tis 


odies, 
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ſuppoſing it to be neceſſary (whereof yet we ſee no etfect inthe 
Sun, nor the other Taleſtial Bodies, which no Man will fay ſuffer 
any thing from our Eye,upon which nevertheleſs they act,making 
themſelyes ſeen by us: And Lovers are not wholly without rea- 
ſon when they ſay a ſubje& makes them ſuffer, remaining it ſelf 
unmoveable. ):It is certain that our Soul ſuffers little leſs then 
our Body, as is ſeen in griefs and corporal maladies, which alter 
the free functions of the Mind, caus'd by, the influence of the 
Soul upon the Body through Anger, Fear, Hope, and the other 
Paſſions. The Soul then at&ts upon the Body, over whichit is 
accuſtom'd. to. exerciſe Dominion from the time of aur Forma- 
tion in our Mothers womb, it governs and inures it to obey 3; in 
the ſame manner as a good Rider dotha Horſe whom he hath 
manag'd from his youth, and rides upon every day, Their com- 
mon contentment facilitates this obedience 3 the inſtruments the 
Soul makes uſe of are the Spirits, which are ofa middle nature be- 
tween it and the Body. Not that I fancy them half ſpiritual and 
half corporeal.as ſome would ſuppoſe,but by reaſon they are of fo 
ſubtile a Nature that they vaniſh together with the Soul : Sothat 
the Arteries, Ventricles, and other parts which contain them, 
are found wholly empty immediately after death. ' 
The Second ſaid , That if we would judge aright what ways 
the Soul takes to att upon the Body, we need onely ſeek what 
the Body takes.to att upon the Soul. For the lines drawn from 
the centre to the circumference are equal to thoſe from the cir- 
cumference to the centre. Now the courſe which it holds to- 


wards the Soul is thus. The Objects imprint their ſpecies in the 


Organ of the outward Sexſe ; this carries the ſame to the Com- 
mon Senſe, and this to the Phancy : The Memory at the ſametime 
preſents to the Judgement the fore-paſt Experiences which ſhe 
hath kept in her Treaſury ; The Judgement by comparing them 
with the knowledge newly arriv'd toit by its Phantaſmes, to- 


gether with its natural habit of firſt principles , draws from 


the ſame a concluſion which the #i# approves as ſoon as Reaſore 
acquieſleth therein. According to the fume order the Will con- 
ſignes the Phantaſimes in the Memory and the Phancy, this to the 
Common Senſe, and this to the Organs of the Sexſes. For Example, 
as ſoon as my Judgement hath approv'd the. diſcourſe which I 
maketo you, and my Wil hath agreed thereunto, ſhe conngn'd 


the ſpecies to my Memory, that It might remember to reduce 


them into this order, according to which my Memory diſtributed 
them to my Imagination, this to my Common Serſe ; this tothe 


Nerves appointed for the Motion of my Tongue, and the other 


Organs of Speech, to recite the ſame, and now into thoſe of my 


hand, to write them down to you. 


The Third faid, That the clearing of the Queſtion propound- 
ed depended upon two others. Firſt , what link or union 
there may' be between a Spiritual, and a Corporeal thing. Se- 
condly, ( ſuppoſing that of the fix ſorts of Motion the Spirits 

: can 
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can aCt onely. by the Local;how they.ccan touch a Body to-removye 
it Jocally.z:finee there is.no Contact but between Bodies. To the 
firſt I anſwer, that thereisno need;of union,.-ſuch as that-which 
Joynes; the,Soul to the-Bedy, for joyning the AG. with : its true 
Power; if thete be any. igus,. it muſt -be that which we ſee is ne- 
ceſlary forithe;communienof Aion... For when Actions cannot 
be exercisd but by. two; parties of different Nature, there. is 
found an Unipn: between; thoſe different Natures, . which is very 
natural, and;founded upon;the neceſſity of ſuch Action, : Where- 
fore I am-16- far -frotna thinking! the,union of the Soul with the 
Body a ſtrange thing}, that: I ſhould;wonder more if there were 
none.-/Forithe better underſtanding whereof, it; is, to be obſerv'd 
that our Soul hath two ſorts of Actions z :one peculiar to it ſelf, 
as to Wl, and to underſtand 3 the gther. common with the Body, 
as to See, Hear, Feel, &c. .\ Theſe , latter are as much natural as 
the former. : And as, if . it were.in;a State in which it could not 
exerciſe the former , that State -would, be violent to it ,- and 
contrary to.its Natures ſoit is<qually troubleſome to her while 
ſhe cannot exerciſe the latter. ; Since! therefore it is a part of the 
Nature of the:Soul to be able to exerciſc'its funions, it; is: con- 
ſequently natural to it-to. be united/to; the Bedy.z ſeeing with- 
out ſuch union it cannot exerciſe thoſe funftions. /: Now I am no 
more ſolicitous to know. what this-uinion is, then: to underſtand 
what that is which unites one part of an eſſence with the other 
fince the Body is in ſome'manner the eſſence of the Soul, making 
one ſuppoſitzeze. and individual with it, and the Soul hath not its 
Nature intire, ſaving when it is united with the Body. I paſs 
tothe Second,” and ſay; that, ſuppoſing two ſorts of Contad, 
one of a ſuppoſituzs, the other of Yirtue 3 the Spirits touch: the 
Body, .which. they move locally, by a ContaGt of Yirtze ; by 
impreſling.the. force-of their motive faculty upon the Body 
which they will moves. as my hand impreſleth its motive-virtue 
upon the ball: which I fling ; which virtue, though extrinſeca], 
perſiſts in. the. ball as-long as it moves; even when it is diſtant 
from my hand.” - And although there is ſome diſparity, inaſmuch 
as the hand. and the ball are both corporeal, which a Spirit-and 
a Bodyare; not';/,yet ſince-our Soul applyes its motive virtue:to 
the Body which it animates, it is probable there are many.qua- 
littes common both to Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances ; as is 
the power of acquiring habits. .And.1tis alſo likely that the 
dwer of moving from one place to anather, which is in a Spirit, 
15 not different in ſpecie from that which is ina Horle, although 
their Subjects differ. If. therefore; the motive faculty of Bodies 
1s that of the ſame ſpecies. with that of Spirits, why ſhould we 
account it ſtrange that that of a Spirit ſhould be communicated 
toa Body? 0 tis, os) | ies 3 | 
The Fourth faid, .Thatthe Example of our Lord carried by 
the Devil to the top of -a Mountain -and of -a':pinnacle of a 


Temple, ſhews ſufficiently that Dznons can -a& upon Rods, 
O an 
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and that all natural things falling under the cogniſance of Senſe 
are moveable in their aQivity 3 yet not at once, and in groſs, bur 
one thing after another. For an Angel not being an I»forming 
Form,' ty'd and connetted- to any particular ſenfible ible Nature (as 
the Rational Soul is) but an Aﬀſting Form, that is, an External 
Agent which moves and agitartes it to pleaſure, it is indifferent, 
andcan determine, to move what Body, it pleaſes. - But ſenſible 
things are not ſubject to Spirits, ſaving' fo far as Local Motion. 
For the Devil acts either upon the Body, or upon'the Soul, as it 
is nits Organs. If upon the Body, heeither doth'it alone, or 
by the intervention of another Agent. ' If the latter, then there 
muſtibe a 'Local Motion-to apply the ſame to the Body-ypon 
which he cauſeth it to aCt for the — or moving of it. If 
he doth it by himſelf i»-ediately, and cauſeth pain'in the parts, 


it is'either by ſolution of continuity , or by diſtention of 


thoſe parts, or by compreſſion of them. All which is no more but 
diſlocating them, and moving them out of their right ſituation. 
If he cauſes a Fever, it is either by collefting the humours from 
all the parts ; For' Example, Choler, which congregated toge- 
ther in too great quantity, diſtempers the Body 3 or elſe by re- 
ſtraining the perſpiration of the fuliginous yapour, which is the 
excrement off the third ConcoQtion ; 'and being with-held within 
cauſeth the putrefaCtion of the humours:and all this is local moti- 
ontoo:By which alſo he produceth all thediſeaſes which he is able 
rocauſe, inſpiring a putrid Air,which like Leven fowers and cor- 
rupts the humours. If he acts upon the Senſes and the Paſſions, 
he doth it either outwardly, by ſome mutation of the ObjeR, or 
inwardly, by ſeme alteration ofthe Faculty, If the former, it is 


' becauſe by a Local Motion he formes a Body, .heaping together, 


uniting and adjuſting the materials neceſſary thereunto; as the 
Air, an aqueous vapour, a terrene and untuous exhalation, and 
the heat of the Sun, or ſome other, which he employes artificially 
(according to the experience which he hath acquired through- 
out ſp many Apes) till he make them correſpond to the Idea of 
the Body which he defignes to form. All the Aﬀtions of Men 
are perform'd in like manner, by putting together;:conjoyning, 
or retrenching,or ſeparating things : In one word, by appoſitionor 
ſeparation. If he aQts infernally upon the Faculty, *tis either 
upon the —_ or the Appetite, or the External Senſe. Upon 
the Phancy, either by compounding one Phantaſm of many, as 
it happens in ſleeping , or elſe by a&ing upon a ſingle one, to 
make it appear more handfome or ugly 3 More handſome, by the 
concourſe of zany pure, clear,refin'd Spirits, which enliven and 
embelliſh that Phantaſm 3 as we ſeea thing appear more hand- 
ſome in the Suns More ugly, by the arrival of certain gloomy 
and dark Spirits, which uſually ariſe from the humour of Me- 


lancholy In the Appetite, if he excites Love there, *tis by the 


motion of dilatation expanding the Spirits , and making them 
take up more room; If Hatred or Sadneſs, it is m— the 
ame 


 —_ 
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fame Spirits by compreſſion. He-canalſo cauſea ſubtile muta- 
rion in the outward Senſes internally, eſpecially upon the fight. 
As we ſee thoſe that have a ſuffufion beginning, imagine thar 
they ſee Piſmires and Flyes, which others beſides themſelves 
behold not. Moreover, Melancholy perſons often terrifi'd with 
various frightful repreſentations ; the cauſe whereofis an humour 
extravaſated between the Tunicles of the Eye under the Coryea, 
before the Cryſtalline which diſturbs the op with various 
ſhapes by reaſon of its mobility 3 as the Clouds appear tous of 
ſeveral figures. Thus and more eaſily can the Devil trasfer the 
humours, and, managing them at his. pleaſure, make them-put 
on what figure he will, to cauſe deluſion. In fine, all this is 

rform'd by the Local Motion of the parts, humours, or Spirits. 

The Fifth ſaid, That the foundation of doubting,is,that there 


is requir'd proportion between the Agent and the Patient.Which 


is prov'd; becauſe it is requiſite that the patient which is zz Power 


be determin'd by the form receiv'd 3, and it ſeemeth that a ſpi- 
ritual thing cannot. produce a form that may determine a mate-. 


rial thing. That it produceth nothing material ;. is evident, 
becauſe the action and the produtt are olthe ſame Nature. Now 
the action of a Spiritual Entity cannot be material, to ſpeak. na- 
turally. Yet .it is certain. that God: aCts in -corporeal things, 
though he is a-pure Spirit. .' But it may beanſwered, That an 
Infinite Power is not oblig'd to the Rules of Creatures; Beſides, 
that his Ubiquitary Preſence ſufficeth to impart Motion to all ; 
as alſo that he containing all things exrzzenth is able to produce 
- all things.. But ifto contain exzizently is to havea more perfe& 
Being, capable to do what the leſſer cannot 3: this is not ſatiſ- 
factory. For the Queſtion is, How that more perfe&t Immate- 
rial Being can produce that which Material Beings produce. To 
which, the faying that it'ts a more perfect Being, doth not fatisfie. 
For thenan Angel ſhould be naturally able ro produce all the 
fetions which are inferior to him; which is abſurd. Tt fol- 
wes therefore, that the Cauſe muſt contain the Effe&, thatit 
may beable to produce it; and that, ſince a ſpiritual Being doth 
aot contiin material things, 'either thoſe which. we call Immate- 
rial, are not ſo. at all; or: elſe God i»-wedz:ately produceth in 
them the effte&s which we attribute tothem. For I ſee not how 
immateriality.is infer'd from immortality, ſince there may be an. 
incorruptible matter, ſuch as'that.of .the Heavens is. Which 
neverthelets is ſpoken - rather :to:\-make way. for ſome- better 
thought, then that Thold.it as my own. + © 
The Sixth ſaid, That there may:beſome Medinm (ſerving for 
the union between the Body and-the: Soul, beſide the Animal, 
Vital, and Natural Spirits; to which: Medium, the many won- 
derful efie&s which we are conſtrain'dto aſcribe to Occult Qua- 
lities ought to be referd'd. - For.as they who know'not that the 
Ring which - Juglers make to ſkip upon a Table, according to 
the motion of their fingers, is faſten'd to them by.'the long _ 
\» 3- Þ O 
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Which is 
more power= 
full Love or 
Hatred. 


God inflicts upon: Man for. his miſ-deeds, he renders 


of a Woman, attribute that Motionto the Devil : So they who 
cannot.comprehend the ſubtility of the Aediumr, uniting not one- 
ly the Body with the Soul which informes it, but alſo the other 
Spirits with the Body which they agitate, find no proportion 
therein, and are conſtrain'd to let experience croſs their reaſon. 
Now to underſtand the Nature of this uniting Medizm, I con- 
ceive is as difficult as to give an account of the Sympathies and 


Antipathies of things. 


v | 
- Upon the Second Point, the Firſt ſaid, That Empedocles had 
reaſon to conſtitute Love and Hatred for the two Principles of 
Nature : which though Ariſtotle endeavours to confute, yet is 


- he conſtrain'd to acknowledge the ſame thing, though diſguis'd 


under other words. For when he ſaith, that two of his Princi- 
ples are contraries and enemies, ' namely, Form and Privation ; 
and nevertheleſs that they are united in one common Subject 
which is the Adetter 5 what is it elſe but to confeſs that all things 
aremade and compos'd by the means of Love and Hatred 2 They 
who own no other C_—_ but the Four Elements, are of the 
ſame opinion, when they fay that all Mixt Bodies are made with 
adiſcording concord, and a concording diſcord. For as the 
Elements united together will never —_—— an Animal, unleſs 
they/be reduc'd toa juſt proportion, and animated, by rebate- 


"ment of ſome: lictle of the vigor of their ative qualities ;z ſo if 


there be no kind of War and Amity between them, if the Hot a& 
noatagainſi the Humid, the Animal will never live: fince Life is 
—_— the attionof Heat upon Humidity. However, Amity 
hath. fomething more noble , and excites greater effects then 
Enmity. For the former is the cauſe of the Generation and 
Preſervation of Mixt Bodies, and the latter of their diſſolution 
and corruption. Now it is much more noble to give and pre- 
ſerve. Being , then to deſtroy tt. Whence God himſelf found 
{auch perfection in his Creation , and was ſo pleas'd with his Di- 


_ vine Work, that though it frequently deſerves by itscrimesto 


beannihilated, yet his Puniſhments have not hithertoproceeded 
ſofar. This is no-leſs true in Spiritual and. InteHecual Subſtances 
then in Natural.. Gods Love hath: more: noble effes thier 
his Hatred, For (toleaveto Divines the confideration of thar 
Love which had the power. to draw: the Second Perſon of the 
Frinity from Heaven , with: that which produces. the Third 
asalſo: to leavethera to proclaim that God loves Good Adions, 
and that the effect of this Love is Eternal'BliG 5 that he hates 
Sins, and that. the effets of. this hatred: are the puniſhments of 
Hellz; that it is. manifeſt- that the glory of Paradiſe is- mucty 
greater then of thofe Chaſtiſements; ſince what. ever penalties 

fakbe>rs 
hit, and do'snot reduce him-into a ſtate inferior to or againſt 
his Nature; butwhen he rewards with Eternal Glory, he exalts 


_ our Nature infinitely higher then it could aſpire ;) let us conlider 


Love 
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Love and Hatred in Men, and particularly as Paſſions, (accord- 


ing as the Qgeſtion propounded ſeemes principally to be under-_ 


ſtood,) and no doubt Love will be found more violent then 
Hatred. To judge the better whereof, we. muſt not confider 
them nakedly and ſimply, as Love ts nothing eMKe but an inchina- 
tion towards Good, and Hatred an Averfion from Evil; noryet 
as fuch Good or Evil is preſent : For in theſe two manners they 
have no violence.nor any Motions,fince according to the receiv'd 
Maxime; When the End is preſent, all Motion and Action ceafeth. 


But'to know which of theſe two paflions aCts with moſt force and 


violence for the attaining of its end, we mee ernee them 
of aſſions which ac- 


with all the train and attendance ofthe other 
company thetn ; not as the one is an mcltnatton to Good, and 
the other an Averfion from Evil, prefent ; For in this ſenſe,” no 
donbt, a Prefent Evil which caufeth Grief, 1s more fenfible and 

violent then a Preſent Good which cauferh Pleaſure 3 but as the 
ones a Defire of the Abſent Good which is a: ways and the 
other a Flight from an Abſent Evil which is fear'd ; I conceive 
the Paſſtons excited by an Abfent Evil have no great violence, 
but rather partake ofheavineſs and ftupidity,as Fear and Sadneſs; 
which render us rather unmoveable and infenfible, then active 
and violent inour Motions. The Paſſions which lead towards 
an Abſent Good are otherwiſe: For Hope, which is, by the 
teſtimony of Ariſtotle,a ſpecies of Love,contemnes and ſurmounts 
all difficulties which hinder its attaining toits Good. | 

Here one objecting, That Anger, which ariſes from Hatred 
and inward Grief hath more violent effects then Hope and the 
other Paſftons 3 It was anſwer'd, that Anger conſiſts of a mix- 
ture of Love and Hatred; therefore Homer fayes, that to be 
angry is a thing more ſweet then Honey. For Anger tends to 
Revenge, and ceaſeth when weare reveng'd for the wrong we 
apprehend done to us. Now Revenge ſfeemes a Good and de- 
leQable thing to the pgrſon that ſeeks it ; and therefore all the 
great Ebullitrons and Commotions obferv'd'in Anger ought to 
be referr'd to the Love and Deſire of Revenge. Befides., the 
Motions which attend Hatred are Motions of Fhght, as thoſe 
which accompany Love are Morions of Purſuit 5 and Anger be- 
ing rathera Parſir and ſeeking of Revenge, then a Flight from 
any evil, it 1s more reaſonably to be rank'd under Love then 


ww 


under Hatred. Again, we ſee amorous perſons. are more eafily 


put irito heat, then even'thoſe which are drawii'up in bartalia, 
and ready'to kill one another. In fine, if Hatred and'all the 
Paſſions attending it , have any force and viotence , Love is 
the prime cauſe thereof; we hate no thing but becauſe welove 
ſome thing; and that more or leſs, proportionably as we love. 
Wherefore the Philoſophers who would introduce an Apathy, 
and baniſh all the Paſſions, ſhould'have done well rather toex- 
tinguiſh Love. For he who lovesno thing, hates no thing'; and 


when we have loſt anything, our ſadneſs and reſentment is pro- 
| ' portionable 
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portionable to the Love we had for it. He that loves no thing, 
fearsno thing 3- and if it be poſſible, that he. do's not love his own 
life, he do's not fear death. / It is not therefore to be inquir'd, 
which excites the greateſt Commotions,. Love or Hatred ; fince 
ever thoſe which Hatred excites proceed from Love. 

The Third ſaid, That the Acts or Motions of the Appetite are 
called Paſſions, becauſe they make the Body ſuffer, and cauſe an 
alteration in the Heart and Pulſe. Such as aim at Pleaſure ener- 
vate the Motion of Contraction ; becauſe they dilate the Spi- 
rits, and augment that of Dzlatation. Whereas, on the contrary, 
thoſe which belong to Sadzeſs diminiſh the Motion of Dilatatioz, 
becauſethey furtM& that of ContraFiov. We may conſider the 
Paſſions either materially ot formally ;, the former conſideration 
denotes the Impreſſion which they make upon the Body ; the 
latter, the relation to their Object. So Anger .confider'd wate- 
rially is defin'd, An Ebullition and Fervour of the Blood about 
the Heartz and formally, A Deſire of Revenge. This being 
premiz'd, I affirm, That Hatred is much more powerful then 


Love; if we conſider them eaterially, not as alone, but as 
leaders of a party, viz. Love with all the train of Paſſions that 


follow the ſame towards Good,and Hatred,with all its adherents, 
in reference to Evil. For either of them taken apart, and by it 


{elf , make very little impreſſion and alteration in the Heart. 


Loveisa bare acknowledgement of, and. complacency in good, 
and goeth no further as Love. Hatred is nothing elſe but a bare 
rejetion , diſayowing?, and averſion of Evil. In verification 


of which conception of the Nature of thoſe Paſſions, it is evi-. 


# 


dent that the EffeQs aſcrib'd to Love, as Extafie, Languiſhing, 
are. the Effedts-not of Love, but of Hope, weary. and fainting 
through its own duration. Now theſe Paſſions being thus taken, 
Love cauſeth leſs alteration upon the Body then Hatred. For 
its higheſt pitch is Delight, which is zaterialy an expanſion of the 
Spirits of the Heart towards the pou of the whole Body; where- 
in appeareth rather a ceſlation from Action, then any violence. 
But Hatred which terminates in 4-ger makes a furious havock.. 
It cauſeth the Blood to boyle about the Heart, and calls to its 
aid the ſame Paſſions that are ſubſervient to Love, as Hope and. 
Boldneſs,  conceiving it a Good to be reveng'd on the preſent 
Evil. - The Caſe is the ſame alſo, if they be conſider'd according, 
to their forzzality,,. For the, Obje& of Love is a Good, not ab- 
ſohate. but according to ſome conſideration 3 ſeeing the good of. 
an'Animal is its preſervation, ,to which that kind which 1s called 


Delefable Good, or the Good of Delight , is ordain'd as a. 


means to the end. But the Object of Hatred'is the Evil wbich, 


deſtroyes an Abſolute and. Eſſential being of an Animal. For: 


which reaſon it moves more powerfully then Good.:, .. " 
The Fourth ſaid, That. for:the better judging of the Queſtion, 
wemuſt ſuppoſe that theſe two Paſſions are two Agents, which. 


tend each to their different End. For the end of Love is a good 


Being 5 
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Being 3: Thatof Hatred, which repels what deſtroyes our Being, 
1s the preſervation of Being ſimply. Now Being is much more 
X xaturally then better being, though worally. it is not ſo 
: and the preſervation of Being is of rhe fame dignity with 
ing. On the other fide, it is true that Love is the cauſe of 
Hatred, and that we hate nothing but becauſe we love. Yetit 
doth not follow that Hatred is not-more powerful then Love 
ſeeing many times the Daughter is more ſtrang and fair then the 
Mother. Now if they are brutiſh Paffions, they muſt be meaſur'd 
by the ſtandard of Brutes. But we ſee a Dog leave his Meat 
to follow a Beaſt, —_— he hath a natural animoſity. 
And Antipathics are m6re powerful then Sympathies; for the 
former kill, and the latter never give life. Neverthelefs, ſome- 
times Love prevailes over Hatred. | For a Man that loves the 
Daughter paſſianately, and hates the Father as much, will not 
ceaſe to dogood to the Father for the Daughters ſake. | 
The ſhortneGs of thedayes, and'ithe enlargements upon this 
SubjeQ,having in this and ſome of the former Conferences,left no 
room for Inventions ; every one was entrealed to prepare him- 
Kif for the future ; and theſe two Points were choſen for thenext 
day feven-night. : S. 
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C ONFE RENCE XVIL 


I. Of the ſeveral faſhions of wearing Monruing, ' and 
why Black is us'd tothat purpoſe rather then any- x 
etber colour. IT. Why people are pleas'd 
with Muſick. 


fe Firt Gid, Therthe greateſt pare of Mam-kind, except 


ſome Barbarians, lament: 


the death of their friends, rall faſhions 


and expreſs d their ſadneſs by external Mourning, which is no- ,f wearing 
thing the change of Habit. Now they, are obfery'd Mourning, 
to be of fix forts. The Violet is for Princes. The weeds of and why 


Virgins are white in reference to purity. . Sky-colour isin uſe 
with the people of Syria, Cappadocia and Armenia, to denote 


Black as us* 
to that 


Poſe rat 


the place which they wiſh tothe dead, namely, Heaven. The jz,, ,,» 
Yellow, orFeville-morte, a thoſe of Fgypt, to ſhew (lay her afour, 


they) that as Herbs being faded become yellow; ſo Death is the 

of Humane Hope. The Grey is worne by the #thiopians, 
becauſe it denotes the colour of the Earth, which receives the 
dead, and into which they return. But the moſt common, and 
usd throughout all Exrope,is Black, which alſo was always worne 
by the Romans when they went into Mourning, except during 
ſixty years that they wore white. The wearing of Mourning 


continu'd ten moneths at Rome ; the Athenians wore it but one. 
E | moneth 3 
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moneth 5 the Spartars no more buteleven dayes. ;; The:reaſoti 
why. they have. all choſen Black for denoting Sadneſs, is , . be- 
cauſe; Black. is the privation of White, and proceedeth from the 
defe&: of Light.z ſo, Death. is the priyation of Life and/Light; 
Poffibly too, the, reaſon why the Cypreſs Tree was eſteemd a 
Funeral, Free,, was, becauſe the leaves were of a dark Green, 
and the Nutts tincture Black, and being cut it neyer.puts forth 
again.z ;as alſo Beans were, in regard of the blackneſs which ap- 
nears in them and their flowers: /  ,-:/ 


\ The Second..ſaid , That Experience ſhews us ſufficiently that 
theBlack colour doth not onely put usin Mind of our griefs and 
ſadneſlespaſs'd, ;butalſo is apt excite new. This is. known, to 
the, Senſes, and; unknown. to Reaſon, , by'a certain Divine Ap= 
pointment, 'which hath caus'd that what is manifeſto the one; 
is bidden to the; other. As appears, for that nothing is ſo;na- 
tural to the Senſe of Seeing as Light and Colours. ,,;But yet there 
is nothing in which, our Mind ſooner. fmds its weakneſs, then in 
the,:enquiry , into. the Nature and pavers of Colours and 
Light,; Now, there are two ſorts of blackneſs, the one Internal, 


' when the Soul turning it ſelf towards the Images, upon report 
' of which a jadgement is made, if that Image is Black and de- 


form'd, the Soul muſt conceive that the Objets repreſented by 
it,- are {o alſo, and thence-ariſeth horror and ſadneſs ; the other 
external, for the explicating of which, I muſt crave leave to de- 
fle& a little from- the ordiniry opinion touching the Nature of 
Colours. Iaffirm, that Colour and Light are one and the ſame 
thing, and differ} onely in regard of the 'Subjett; fothat "the 
luſtre ofa fimple Body 1s Light, but the luſtre of a mixt Body is 
call'd Colour. By which account, Light is the Colour of a 
ſimple Body, and Colour is the Light ofa mixt Body. Whence 
Mixts approaching neareſt .to.the ſimplicity of the Element pre- 


_ dominant in them, are all Luminous z as precious ſtones, which 


areaſimple Earth, and without mixture of other Element ; and 
rotten Wood, .which having loſt 'the. little Air and Fire it had, 
its humidity alſo being abſum'd by the putrefattion, and there 
remaining nothing almoſt but Earth, you ſee how it keeps its 
ſplendour amidſt the darkneſs of the. night. And this, inmy 


..--,, conceit, isthe meaning of what Moſes faith, when he faith, that 


God created the Light before the Sun. For God having cre- 
aooe bc Elements 1n their natural purity, they were ſometimes 
in that ſtate before mixture ; the Earth appeared not, but the 
Water cover'd its whole Surface. Crery Element was in its 
own place, and the purity of its Nature: for. which reaſon they 
had then their firſt-Colour, which isſplendour. - But as ſoon as 
God had mingled them for the forming of Mixts, their Light 
became clouded, and chang'd into Colour, | And hence it was 
neceſſary to form a Sunin Heaven, far from all ſort of mixture 
and compoſition; to the end he might alwayes preſerve his 
Light, and enlighten the world therewith. TheFire preſerves 
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it ſelf themoſt of allin its purity; by reaſon of its great adtivity 
which conſumes what ever approaches nearit. TheotherEle- 
ments: would do ſo too, if they could preſerve themſelyes in 
their purity as well as the Fire. But becauſe they would be un- 
profitable ſhould they remain ſuch, it 1s neceflary that they-be 
mingled one with another, as well to ſerve for the production of 
Compounds, as for their Aliment,and ſeveral uſes. Hence their 
Light becomes chang'd into Colour, which is nothing elſe:but a 
Light extinguilh'd more: orleſs3 and, accordingly, we ſee ſome 
Colours more luminous then others. The White is ſtil wholly 
luminous, the Red wholly reſplendent, the Green leſs, and the 
Brown begins to grow dark. Laſtly, the Black is nothing bur 
Light wholly extinct, and a kind of darkneſs, and conſequently 
hath nothing of reality, but, is a pure. Privation which our Eyes 
perceive not. As our Ear diſcerneth or perceiveth not ſilence, 
but onely by not: hearing any ſound ; ſo neither doth the Sight 
behold Black and darkneſs, but wher-it ſees neither Colour nor 
Light. So. that to hear--Silenice, and fee darkneſs, is (to ſpeak 
properly) a vain attempt of the Soul, which would fain.exert 
its ation of ſeeing and hearing, and cannot. Hence ariſeth the 
fadneſs and terror which a deep filence, and the ſight of extreme 
blackneſs and darkneſs.excites in the Soul. For the Soul knows 
well, that Life is nothing elſe but Exerciſe of its Faculties, -of 
which as ſoon as any thing is depriv'd, there;xemains nothing 
to be expeted but death. She would fain exert her action. and 
cannot 3 ſhe diſtinguiſhes not whether it be through default of 
the Object, or whether her Faculty be loſt, but ſhe finds a pri- 
vation of her ations, and repreſents to her ſelf to be inthe ſtate 
' of Death; whence ariſeth Sadneſs and Fear. For as our Soul 
dreadeth nothing ſo much as Death, fo the leaſt ſuſpition, the 
leaſt ſign and . umbrage of Death, 1s apt to put her into great-de- 
jetion. And this makes way for the Second Reaſon, why the 

Soul becomes ſad at the ſight of a black Colour, namely, becauſe 
it never appears in the Body, but Death is at-hand. For this 
Colour is produc'd by the mortification and extinftionof the 
Spirits, as a Gangrene, which is either caus'd by Aduſtion, 

(whereby Coals become black) or by extreme coldneſs; thus 
Old Men are of a leaden Colour tending to blackneſs. Now the 

exceſs of heat and coldneſs is equally contrary to Life. Where- 

fore as often as the Soul perceives Mt either in her own 

Body or in another,ſhe remembers the @xalities which produc'd 

it, and are contrary to Life which ſhe loves; hence ariſeth ſad- 

neſs. And hence alſo itis that we naturally love a Countenance 

well proportion'd with an agreeable Colour, wherein there 1s 

found a redneſs mingled with whiteneſs, bright and lively with 

Spiritsz which isnothing elſe but an effe& of the Love which 

our Soul bears to Life. For knowing this to be the Colour of 
Health, it affe&s the ſame even in another, as, on the other ide, 


it abhorreth Death. Look upon a living Body, it is full of 
P bright- 
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brightneſs ; but a: dead one is gloomy and diſmal; and at the 
inſtant that the Soul parts from the Body, a dark ſhade ſeemes as 
itwere.to-veitche Countenance. Now:that the Soul may under- 
ſtand; it muſt become like to its Object; Whence-Ariſtotle ſaid, 


thar the IzteHed is potential all things, 'foraſmuch as it can form 


it elf into as many ſhapes as there are Objects. Sothen, it will 
perceive blackneſs, it muſt become conformable to Black, which 
it cannot” be without great ireſentment of grief: and fadneſfs; 
ſince :its natural: Colour is tits brightnes.3; and'to deprive the 


Soul of brightneſs and ſplendor 1s to depriveit of Life. 


IL 
Why Men 
love Muſicks 


Upon the Second Point the Firſt ſaid, That if Muſick be not 
natural to the 'Heavens:, .confidering 'the regularity of their 
Motions, which the cuſtome of alwayes hearing hinders us from 
perceiving 3 yet it is ſo to Man, ſince he takes fuch Pleaſure 


_ therein, 'that Nurſes quiet the frowardneſs of their Children in 


the Cradle by their Songs; the Devotion of grownperſons is in- - 


creaſed 'by ſinging of Plalmes ;' the Pipe and the Drum animate 
the Souldier to War, and even Horſes become more-courageous 
by the ſound: of the Trumpet ; Not to mention David's Harp, 
which drave away the evil Spirit from Saxl, nor'the eure which 
Hoboyseffe& in thoſe that are ſtung with the Tarantsla, cauſing 
them to dance till'they ſweat, by which means they are cur'd of 
what otherwiſe would be mortal. All which ſeeries more to be 
admir'd then explicated. q: | 
The Second faid, That the Solution of the preſent Queſtion 
depends upon this other 5 tramely, why certain Objefs excite 
Pleaſure, and others Grief ? -The truth 'is, Nature hath joyn'd 
Grief with Hurtful Objedts, and Pleaſure with profitable. For 
otherwiſe having” plac'd Living Creatures. amidſt Life and 
Death, it might have hapned that through want of knowledge, 
or elſe through intemperance, ſome Creature might negle& the 
things which are profitable to it, or made uſe of ſuch as are hurt- 
fall. ' It is not to-be fear'd that an Ox will eat Worm-wood, or 
that 'an Animal will not pluck its leg out of the fire : -For Pain 
admoniſheth both the one- and the other to abſtain: from thoſe 
Objetts, as on the other 'fide-Pleaſure attracts us to thoſe which 
preſerve qur Nature. This Pleaſure 1s not onely in the Obje&t 
as it is ſuitable to'our Nature, but alfo in'the Action it felF. As it is 
a very {weet thing to live, fo it1s a great pleaſure to exerciſe the 
Actions of life,” "more or lefs, *according as the fame are noble or 
neceflary. Whence it is that Nature hath placed more Pleaſure 
in the Action which tends to preſerving the ſpecies of Men, then 
in that which preſerves every individual in particular, and yet 
more in this latter, thenin that of Seeing, Taſting, and the reft ; 
becauſe that which regards the prefervation of the individual, 
namely, Eating and Drinking , is conſiderable in reference to 
Lite and Being which it preſerves ; but the reſt are onely for 
well-being. But inthe Senſe of Hearing there is not obferv'd 
| any 
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any Pleaſure or Pain arriving by reaſon of the Obje&; becauſe 
in Hearing, as well as in Secing, the Objects act onely intextion- 
ally not really and corruptibly. Now Pain and Pleaſure are not 
excited on the part of the Objects, but by real Actions, which 
cauſe altcration in their ſubject. But the Hearing is capable 
thereof, becauſe it is a Natural Action, and every Natural 
Action is perform'd with Pleaſure. Whence then cometh the 
Pain which our Ear receiveth with the ſound ? It muſt be ob- 


ſerv'd that the Senſe of Touching 1s diftusd through all the 
Body, and every ſenſible part admits Pain, which 1s an Accident 


of Touching. Upon which account the Ear is endew'd with 
Two Senſes ; it receives not onely ſounds, but the TaGtile qua- 
lities. Sounds of themſelves excite neither Pain nor Pleaſure 
but if together with ſound the Air enters into the Organ, and 
ſtrike it too vehemently, or ſtretches the Membrane more then 


its Nature is able to bear, Pain is excited in the Ear, not as it is 


the Inſtrument of Hearing, but as it is endew'd with the Senſe 
of Touching. Moreover, Pain may. be excited in the Senſe of 


Hearing, .another way. For the underſtanding whereof, itis to 


be noted, that it is not ſufficient that the word of him that ſpeaks 
be formed and articulated in. his Mouth by the help of the-Teeth 
and the Tongue-z but the Ear muſt form it anew that you may 
hearit. For which end it is contriv'd in form of a Snail-ſhell, 


without ſpeaking a- word:; ' which 1s allo tedious ty 
{peech, .which-haſtens as'much as he can t0,pronou 
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they require two different wayes of operation, to which the 
Ear cannot attend'at the ſame time. For it operates otherwiſe 
in f6rming a ſharp ſound then a grave, and they both ſtrike the 
Organ and rend, it each after its own mode. Whereby it is con- 
ſtrain'd to form them 3 but as it is by force, ſo it isnot withour 
Pain. But whenthoſe two founds, the grave and the ſharp, are 
united in one proportion, fo that the ſharp ſerves as it were for 
Galt to the other, and they are blended together ; this conjunQion 
makes them conſider'd but as one ſound, which the Ear finds 
very agreeable, becauſe it formes the ſame not onely withour 
difficulty, but alſo with Pleaſure. Hence the good Concord of 
Muſick delights our Ears ſo much. TE 

The Third faid, We have ſuffer'd under the Tyranny of the 
Peripateticks too long, whereas the other Philoſophers afford us 
excellent reaſons. Plato and Pythagoras will have all things to be 
Newhber, or at leaſt a participation and fimilitude of Numbers. 
Ariſtotle agrees too, that Muſick is Number. Now the perfe&t 
Number, according to Pythagoras, is that of Ter: ; ſeeing all other 
Nambers are but repetitions of the firſt Ten. Of theſe Numbers 
the firſt pair is Female and imperfe& ; and ſo isa ſecond inMn- 
fick.- Three is the firſt Male, and the firſt degree of perfetion; 
Herice a Therd 1s: agreeable to the Ear. The Foxrth is ſolikewile, 
beexuſe it makes upthe Ten. Add 1.2, 3, and 4, and you have 
che grand Number of Ten, the Father of all others. Alloa Fifth 
pleaſes the Far wonderfully, becauſe it is an Abridgemenc of 
tHegrand Number, and the marriageof the Male and the firſt 
Female. The other Numbers ate uſeleſs, except the Eighth, 
Becauſe Muſitians call it Identity, or Unity, which is a Divine 
Number, or rather no Number ; nor is the Eighth as delightful 
##itis; accounted'by Muſitians amongſt their Concords. 

The Fourth faid, That the Reaſon why ſome Notes are agree- 
able, and other unpleafing, in Mufick , is, becauſe the former 
move theFaculty of the Soul after a manner ſutable to it; and 
the latter do'notz' as we fee an Example of it in Ballads and 
Dances, where 'when the Violin or Minſtrel hath founded a 
braul which gocs well to the cadence, not onely the Members 
of the Dancers comply therewith and follow the fame readily, 
but alſo the Souls ſeemesto dance with the Bodies; fo great 
Sympathy have'they with that Harmony. But if, on the con- 
trary, the power of the Soul be otherwiſe agitated at the fame 
time, that Harmony ; how regnlar ſoever , will difpleafſe-us. 
Witneſs the difpleafure taken at cheerful aites- by thofe who-are 
i Mourning; to whom'doleful-notes betteragtce, which, on the 
other ſide, are difagreeable- to fauth-as are 'merrily diſpssd. 
Add hereunto the hatour'of the Phancy, which-hath an aver- 
fion' to: fomefounds, as weallas to:formeſinells. Foras forDiſ- 
c#rth, janphirigs, and other troubleſome founds,; no other cauſe 
of their general inacceptableneſs oughitto be fought, thea that 
difproportior' 2nd deformity which is found' inchings Natural 

and 
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CONFERENCE XVIII. 


FT. Of the Original of W mids. TI. W by none 
are contented with their Condition. 


Here is more reſemblance then one would imagine between _ 1. 
theſe two poynts, The Wind of the Air, and that of Am- —_ = It 
bition,, to which' the diſcontent of Men with their condition ** | -x-em 
is commonly afcribed. As for the Firſt, Some have held that 
all Wind, even that which blows upon the Sea, comes from the 
Earth ; and that the firſt conjeare which was entertain'd of the 
Region of the Weſt 1ndies, was taken from the Wind perceiv'd 
to come from' that quarter, But the Hiſtory of Chriſtopher Co- 
lembus, attributing the diſcovery to Chance thereof, cannot 
Fonlift with that opinion. There is no feteor whoſe effeds 
ave more of Miracle, which is defin'd, 4 Effet whereof 10 Na- 
#zral Cauſe is ſeen. For even the £ightning is ſeen by the btight- 
nefs of the fire which accompanies it. But the effeds of this aim 
at the higheſt things, which it overthrows, and you neither ſee 
the Agent nor underſtand it.” Yet the Sagacity of Humane 
Wit is admirable. Sins have fery'd to clear Caſes of ' Conſcience. 
Arſenick , Sublimate , and' other poyſons, are converted b 
Phyſick'into Cauteries and other profirable remedies. The Civil 
Law hath by occafioti of evil mannersreceivd addition'of good 
Laws. © The Winds, which drown Ships, are ſo managed'by the 
Artof Navigation'(which dividesthem firft into four ptincipal, 
North, Eaft, South, Weſt, and thei into-eight, by the addition 
of four half points,and Rath at Tehpth'ſabdivided them'thto 32.) 
that by theirhtlp' Men'failupon the main Sea, and provide for- 
reigri remedies for Phyſick ; Supar and ſpices for Kitchins, and 
employrnetits for many other profeſſions, * ooo 0 = 
he Secorid aid,” That though many cauſes may agitare the 
Air, yet all of them are not ſufficient co raiſea'Wind'; bur the 
Air muſt be agitated by fome Futtie which is' raiſed either fron 
the Earth, and'is called at ExÞaldtion, or fromthe Water, and 
is called a'Vapour z either off which 'partakes of the Nature of 
the Elemerit from whence it Oboe A Vapour is moiſt, an 
Exhalation dry. An extrinſecal Heat which, predotninates ih 
them gives them all their motions, and 'makestherni motirit on 
high. And becauſe it is the property of Heat alWayes to 'zvve 
and 4&, therefore theſe Futiies are (6 lorigin dQiorias the —_ 
alts, 
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laſts. They ariſe | in company together,and are carry'd upwards. 
but are preſently ſeparated. For the moiſture of the Vapour 
uencheth the Heat which animated it ; ſo that the ſole abſence 
ofthe Sun, or the occurſe of the. leaſt Cold depriving the Vapour 
of the little Heat which was left in it, and made it ſtill aſcend 
upwards, it becomes more condens'd, and falls down in Rain. 
But an Exhalation hathva greater degree of Heat, which 1s ren- | 
der'd more aftive by the drineſs and tenacity of the matter. , 
Therefore it aſcends till it meets with the Air of the Middle, ; 
Region , which is thick and congeal'd, by which being hinder'd 
to pals further, .it ſeeks a paſlapge on one fide or the other. 
Many times when it ſtrives to riſc higher, it becomes engag'd 
among Clouds which inclole it on all ſides. Being thus inclos'd 
and {traitned, it becomes united together, and thereupon be- Y 
\ ing; miam'd, "hreaks the Clouds, and cauſes Thunder ; or if it E 
find lels ellaies towards the Earth, it deſcends with violence 
tothe place from whence it aroſe, and makes Whirl-winds#. But 
if ſuch Exbalation have. not time enough to mount as far as the 
Middle Region ( as it happens moſt frequently) but as ſoon as it 
isdrawn. up be hinder'd and inclos'd by the Vapour turn'd into 
thick and cold Air inthe Lower Region of the Air, then Winds 
are produc'd in this manner. This Exhalation being unable to 
mount upwards, becauſe the whole Region is full of thick Air 
which reſiſts it, it muſt go cither on one {ideor other ; wherefore 
It tends that way where it meets leaſt reſiſtapce. And Whereas 
there a are certain ſeaſons wherein the Air is ſometimes leſs thick 
towards the South; 5 Others, whereit 1 it 15.10 towards the North, 
and the other; quaxters of Heaven ;thence it is that the Winds 
blot theremoſt uſually. Moreoyer, the reaſon why the Wind 
hath a kind of whiſtling, is,. becauſe the Exhalation claſheth 
with yiglence againſt, that thick Air. | Hence allo it. is., thy: 
Winds, are more. ordinary inthe Night, and about. Eyening ; 
becauſe in thoſe times the Yapour looſeth i its Heat through the 
Suns abſence 3 and lo, being become a thick Air, better obey 
the Exbalation anSccliſteth x FI ſame with, aMmore force.Byt as the 
Air which, iſſucth out of our Lungs is hot; 3 yetif it beſent forth 
with ſome little VIoenes: It jaachri ©0 Id: Non the Ex- 
halarigg which. cauſc eth. Windhe ver wie QUE Heat, YET we ne- 
ver feel the Wind' hot. DOPE pe the, 'Air loſeth 1 1ts Heat by 
NOUIOD he na WS i. Hh Or, on oc contrary. all PRE 
DIE tb DES the Le upon / gp is melted, and 
the Wogd fine ihe ater won thinper.; Alb hotter. bp "Bur the 
caule gþ therept 1 Ph that A-Ttzong Wu In Fl Tot Air Arivien Vio- 
I EY 5 | the nc eat os Air, after. it , which Air is ; 
Col 1d we feel the tl y=coldn NEr <of,\ Whence a all rong? Winds 
are alwa escold. . 
HE Third ſaid; W, ought 3 nt to ſeek ther caules of Natu- 
al Winds. then 27 we tind in ABA ind 5 becauſe Art 
FN "Nature. Artificial Winds (: ſuch a: EY "thoſe of” « our Bel- 
 Jows; 
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tows, the moſt common inſtruments thereof; are caus'd by a 
compreſſion: of the Air made bytwo more ſolid Bodies then 
themſelves, - which thruſt the ſame thorow. a narrower place 
then that of: their reſidence. For. the Bellows having ſuck'd in 


a great quantity of Air, -when its two fides draw together they 


drive out the ſame'again with violence 5 And this is that which 
they call Wind. In like manner, I conceive, two or nidre Clouds 
falling upon, and preſfing one another impetuowly, driveaway 
the Air which is between them. So'we blow with our Months, 
by preſſing the Air inclos'd in the Palate, and ſhutting the Lips 
to ſtreighten its eruption. Heretinto they agree who define 
Wind to be Airſtirr'd, mov'd or agitated. Bur if it be objected 
that the Clouds are not ſolid enough tomake'fach a compreflion, 
the contraty appears ' by 'the noiſe they make” in 'Thunder- 
claps. The 2 _ 190690 GIS: SOT IRS ONE 
The Fourth alledg'd,- That Winds are produc'd in the World 
as they are in Man; namely; by a Heat ſufficient to elevate, but 
too weak to diſſipate Exhalations:z* whether that Heat proceed- 
eth from Celeſtial Bodies, or from Subterranean Fires, Where- 
fore as Hot Medicaments diffipate flatuofities, ſo the great Heat 
of the Sun difſipates Winds. | a ily V 010 £2 
The Fifth added, It is hard to determine the Original of 
Winds, after what our Lord hath faid thereof; -That we krow 
not whence they come, nor whither they go, and\what David -af- 
firmeth, That the Lord draweth themont of his Treaſures, Ne- 
vertheleſs, I conceive; that different cauſes ought tobe affign'd 
of them according to their different kinds. For although Winds 
borrow the qualities of 'the places.through which they paſs ; 
(whence the Southern and Eaſtern are: moiſt and contagious, 
becauſe of the great quantity of Vapours wherewith they are 
laden by coming. over the Mediterranean Sea and the Ocean) 
yet ſome Winds are of their own Nature Hot and Dry, making 
the Air pure and ſerene 3 being caus'd by an Exhalation of the 
like qualities. - Others are fo moiſt that they darken the Air, 
becauſe they are produc'd of Vapours. Some places fituated 
near Mountains and Rivers, have particular Winds. But as for 
thoſe which blow at certain Periods, either every year, orevery 
fecond year,or every fourth year, (as one that blows in Provence) 
I refer them to the Conjunction of certain Plants which reignat 
that time. = | 
The Sixth ſaid, That Air hatha natural motion of its own, as 
the Heavens have, otherwiſe it would corrupt; but meeting 
ſome ſtreights, and finding it ſelf pen'd up; tt rallies and re- 
unites its forces to get forth, (as it doth) with violence, and ſet it 
ſelf at Liberty 3 And this with fo.much the more vehemence as 
the places through which it pafleth are ſtreighter. Whence it 
1s that we alwayes perceive a Wind neara Door or Window halt 


open (or the mouth of a Cave ) which ceafeth when "they are 


ſet wide open. 


The 
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The Seventh continu'd, That which is moſt difficult to con- 
ceive, in referenceto the Wind, is its violence, which I hold to 
roceed from the:Rarefaftion of a matter formerly condens'd, 
and from the -oppoſition of a contrary. For the-place of the 

- Generation of Wind being either the Cavernes of the Earth, or 
the Clouds, the vaporous matter becoming rarifi'd fo ſuddenly 
that it cannot find room enough to-lodge in, breaks forth im- 
uoully 3 as we ſee the Bullet is by the ſame reaſon violently 
driven forth by the Air enflamed in the Cannon. Some think that 
Winds ariſe alſo from the Sea, becauſe a Wave is alwayes ſeen, 


upon the changing of the Wind,'to riſe on that fide from whence 


It is next to blow. 


The Eighth ſaid, That their motion is a durect line, becauſe 
it is the ſhorteſt way, but not from below upwards; by reaſon 


of the reſiſtance they meet with in the coldneſs and thickneſs of 


the Middle Region of the Air, whence the ſame thing happens 
to them that doth to ſmoak or flame ; which arriving at a ceiling 
or vault, is conſtrain'd by the-refiſtance it finds thereby to de- 
cline on one fide. Alſo their violence is increas'd by the 
adjimfion of new Exhalations, as Rivers augment theirs by the 
acceſs of new ſtreams. | 


'TI. Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, That fince the inferior 
6c 1 #* World follows the courſe of the ſuperior and Celeſtial, it is not 
with their 0 be wonder'd if the latter being in continual motion and agi- 
own candi= tation 3' the former, whereof Man makes the nobleſt part, can- 
#507, not be at reſt. For the Starrs,according to-their ſeveral Poſitions, 

AſpeQts, or ConjunCions, move and carry us to defire ſometimes 
one thing, ſometimes another. The Ambition and Ignorance 
of Man areof theparty too. The former makes him alwayes 
defire to have the advantage above others, to purſue Honours 
and Dignities, and to think that to acknowledge a greater then 
himſelf, is to own. fetters and ſervility. The latter repreſents 
things to him otherwiſe then they are, and ſo cauſes him to de- 
fire them the more, by how much he leſs underſtands their im- 
perfections. Whence many times, by changing, he becomes in 
as ill a caſe as Zſop's Aſs, who was never contented with his con- 
dition. But the true Cauſe, in my opinion, is, becauſe we can- 
not find in this World a ſupreme temporal Good, whereunto a 
concurrence of all outward and inward goods is requiſite 3 and 
were a Man poſleſs'd thereof, yet he could have no aſſurance 


that he ſhall enjoy it tothe end of his Life; whence , living in 


fear of loſing it, we ſhould be prone to defire ſomething that 
might confirm it. The Dignity of the Soul furniſheth me with 
another reaſon of our diſcontentment. For ſhe being deriv'd 
from Heaven, and knowing that this is not her abiding City, 
ſhe may taſte of terrene things, but findeth them not ſeaſon'd 
to her guſt, as knowing that frail and mortal things are not wor- 
thv of her, nor ſutable to her eternity ; And as a ſick perſon that 
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turns himſelf firſt on one ſide, then on the other, to take reſt ; 
ſo the Soul finds her repoſe in motion. And as morlſels ſwallow'd 
down have no more ſavour, ſo the preſent goods which our Soul 
poſleſleth give her no pleaſure 3 but ikea Hunter ſhe quits the 
game which ſhe hath taken, to purſue another. | 

The Second ſaid, Though, by a wiſe Providence of Nature, 
every one loves his own condition as much or more then ano- 
ther doth; yet there being alwayes ſome evil mix'd with, and 
adhering to, the moſt happy ſtate in the world , that evil is the 
cauſe that we are never contented therewith. TI add further, 
If it were poſlible to heap all the goods of the world into one 
condition, and all kind of evils were baniſh'd from the ſame; yer 
could it not fill the Appetite of our Soul, which being capable 
of an infinite Good, if ſhe receive any thing below infinite ſhe 
isnot fill'd nor contented therewith. Nevertheleſs, this diflati(- 
faction doth not proceed from the infirmity and ignorance of 
the Humane Soul, but rather from her great perfection and 
knowledge, whereby ſhe judging all the goods of the world leſs 
then her ſelf, the goods intermingled with miſeries ſerve her for 
ſo many admonitions that ſhe ought not to ſtay there, but aſpire 
to other goods. more pure and ſolid. Befides theſe, I havetwo 
natural reaſons thereof. Firſt, Every Good being of it (elf de- 
firable, every one in particular may deſire all the goods which 
all Men together poſlefs : Yet it is not poſſible for him to obtain 
them 3 wherefore every one may defire more then he can poſ- 
{eſs : Whence there muſt alwayes be fruſtrated deſires and diſ- 
contents. Secondly, The Deſires of Men cannot bc contented 
but by giving them the enjoyment of what they defire. Now 
they cannot be dealt withall but as a bad Phyſitian doth with his 
Patients, in whom for one diſeaſe that he cures he-cauſeth three 
more dangerous. For fatisfie one Deſire, and you raiſe many 
others. The poor hungry perfon aſketh onely Bread 3 giveir 
him , and then heis thirſty ; and when he1s provided for the 
preſent, he is follicitous for the future. If he hath money, . he 
is troubled both how to keep it, and how to ſpend it : Which 
caus'd Solomon after hehad deny'd his Soul nothing that it de- 
fird to pronounce, That AY 7s vanity and vexation of Spirit. 

The Third conceiv'd, That the Cauſe of this Diſlatisfaction 
is, for that the conditions of others ſeem more ſuitable to us,and 
for that our EleCtion dependeth on the Imagination, which in- 
ceflantly propoſeth new Objects to the Soul , which ſhe behold- 
ing afar off,eſteemes highly ; afterwards conſidering them nearer, 
ſees (as the Fable ſaith) that what ſhe accounted a treaſure is but 
a bottle of Hay. $ | 7 ef 30] 

The Fourth faid, That becauſe every thing which we poſlefs 
gives us ſome ground of diſguſt, and we do not yet perceivethe 
inconvenience of the thing we deſire z therefore we are weary 
of the preſent, and hope to find leſs in the future : Whence w 


deſpiſe the one, and deſire the other, | 
| The 
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The Fifth added, That Man being compos'd of two parts, 
Body and Soul, which love change, it is neceſlary that he 
love it too. Chooſe the beſt poſture, and the beſt food you 
will, it will weary you in alittle time. Let the moſt Eloquent 
Orator entertain you with the moſt excellent Subject, ſuppoſe 
God himſelf, you will count his Sermon too long if it exceed 
two hours, or perhapsleſs. Is it a wonder then,if the Whole be 
of the ſame Nature with the Parts? | * 

The Sixth attributed the Cauſe of this Diſcontent to the 
compariſon which every one makes of his own State with that of 
others. Foras a Man of middle ftature ſeemes low near a Gy- 
ant ; ſoa Man of moderate fortune, comparing his own with the 

reater of another, becomes diſcontented therewith, Where- 
Do as long as there are different conditions, they of the loweſt 
will always endeavour to riſe to the greateſt 5 and for the taking 
away of this Diſpleaſure, Lycurges's Law muſt be introduc'd, who 
made all the people of Sparta of equal condition. If it be re- 
ply'd,. that nevertheleſs they of the higheſt condition will be 
contented; I anſwer, that our Mind being infinite, will rather 


- fancy to itſelf Epicnrns's plurality of worlds, as Alexander did, 


then be contented with the poſleſiton of a ſingle one, and ſo 'twill 
be ſufficient todiſcontent us,not that there 1s,but that there may 
be, ſome more contented then our ſelves. 1972 
The Seventh ſaid, That the Cauſe hereof is the defire of at- 
taining perfeftion, which in Bodies 1s-Light , ( whence they are 
alwayes chang'd ill they become tranſparent as Glaſs). and in 
Spirits , their ſetisfa&®ior , which is impoſſible. For Man ha- 
ving two principles of his Actions, which alone are capableof 
being contented, namely, the Underſtanding and the Will ;, he 
cannot ſatiate either of them. One truth known makes him de- 
fire another. The fign of a moderate Mind 1s, tobe contented 
with it ſelf 5 whereas that of a great Mind is, to have alwayes 
an inſatiable appetite of knowingz Whence proceedeth this ? 
It is for that it knows that God created every thing in the world 
for it, and that it cannot make uſe thereof unleſs it have an 
exat and particular knowledge of the virtues and properties of 
all things. It knows alſo, that it ſelf was created for God, and 
the knowledge of the Creatures is nothing but a means to guide 
it to that of God. So that if it take thoſe means which lead it to 
the end for the end it ſelf. jt deceives it ſelf and finds not the con- 
tentment which it ſeeks, and will never find the ſame till it be u- 
nited to its Firſt Principle, which is God, who alone can content 
the Underſtanding. His Wil is alſo hard to be fatifi'd. The more 
goods it hath, the more it defires. It can love nothing but 
what 1s perfe@ : It finds nothing abſolutely perfe& but good- 
neſs it {elf. For the Light and knowledge wherewith the Under- 
ſtanding ſupplieth it, diſcover to it ſo many imperfeCtionsand 
impurities in the particular goods it poſleſſeth, that it diſtaſts 
and deſpiſes them , as unworthy to have entertainment _ it. 
1 Where- 
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Wherefore it is'not to be wonder'd, if Man can never be con- 
rented in this world, 'fince he cannot attain his utmoſt End'init, 
either for Bod yor Soul. © 


F ; 


* CONFERENCE XIX. 


I,. Of the Flowing and Ehbbing of the Sea. . 1; 
1, 4, +: TE. Of the: Point of. Honour. WT 


"THe Firſt ſaid,” That if there be any other cauſe of this Flux 

& then; the heaping'together of the Waters from the begin- 
ning,under the Xquinoctial,by Gods Command, whenc? they de- 
{tend again by their natural gravity, and are again driven thither 
by the obedience which they owe to that Command 3; (whietr 1s 


ſo evident; that they: who: ſail rinder the Xquator, perceive 


them. ſelves: lifted - up: ſo. high by the currents that are uſually 
there, that they- are: many times terrifi'd thereat.)' there is none 
more probable then. the Moon, -which hath dominon overall 
moiſt Bodies;: and augments or diminiſhes this Flux according as 
the is in thelincreaſe'orthe wane. -- - $25 

.-: The :Second faid, -'That the Moon indeed makes the Flux and 
Reflux of the Sea greater orleſs, yea, ſhe governes and rules it; 
becauſe being-at the Full the cauſeth a RarefaGion of its Waters. 


But this doth.notarguethar-ſhe is the Efficient Cauſe of the faid - 


Flux. The Sea' rifesat» the ſhore, 'when the Moon rifeth inthe 


Heaven, and retires again when the Moon is going down ,- their 


motions are indeed correſpondent 'oxe to the other; yetT know 
not how that of the Moon is cauſe of * that of the Sea :' For if it 
were, then, when the*Moon 1s longeſt above:our Horizon, as 
in long dayes, the ebbing and flowing would be' greateſt; -but 
it 1s equal and regular,”as well when the Moon'is below the 
Horizon as above it. - And:why alſo doth-not ſhe-move the other 
Seas, and all forts of Waters, as well as the Ocean'? 7 © 
The Third: ſaid, That there are two forts of Water in the 
Sea, one terrene, thick, and viſcous, which contains the Salt ; 
the other thin,  ſweet,/and:vaporous; Auch' as that which Ariſtotle 
ſaith enters through the Pores of a veſlel of wax, exactly ſtop'd 
and plung 'd to the bottome of the'Sea. | This thin Water being 
heated 1s .rarif'd and turn'd into:vapours, which conſequently 
require more room then: before: - They ſeek for it, but being 
reſ{train'd and inclos'd in'the thick and viſcous Water can find 
no iſſue ; and therefore make the Water of 'the:Sea to ſwell and 
riſe, till that Exhalation be diſengag'd from thoſe thick Waters, 
and then the Sea returnes to its natural ſtate, by falling flat; and 
becoming level. : This :is abundantly: confirm'd by the Tydes; 
which are alwayes greater in arch and Avgnft, then at other 
icaſons3 becauſe at that rime more abundance of yapours is 
Q 2» drawn 
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drawn up. But why have not Lakes alſo an Ebbing and Flowing? 
Becauſe their Water being more thin lets paſs thoſe vapours 
which the Sun hath ſtirr'd ; and ſo not being hinder'd from going 
away, as thoſe of the Sea are, they do not make the Water riſe 
and ſwell: So Heat having ſubtiliz'd and converted into vapours 
the moſt tenuious parts of the Milk upon the Fire, the thicker 
partsof the ſame coming to encloſe them, are the cauſe that it 
{wells and riſes up : But when it is remov'd from the fire, or its 
vapours have gotten .paſlage by agitation, it takes up no more 
roome then it did at firſt. Bur it 1s not ſo with Water plac'd 
upon the Fire, the rarity of its Body giving free iſſue to the va- 
pours which the Heat excites in it. The Jewiſh Sea is bitumi- 
naus, and therefore no more inflated then pitch ; poſſibly be- 
cauſe the parts thereof being Homogeneous, cannot be ſubriliz'd 
apart. For as. for the Mediterranean Seas, having no Flux and 
Reflux, I conceweitis hindred by another motion, from North 
to South; becauſe the Septentrional parts being higher then the 
Auſtral, all Waters by their natural gravity tend that way. | 
The Fourth ſaid, I acknowledge, with Ariotle, that *tis 
partly the Sun that cauſes the Flux and Reflux of the Sea; be- 
cauſe 'tis he that raiſes moſt of the Exhalations and Winds, which 
beating upon the Sea make it ſwell and ſocauſe the Flux ; and 
foon after failing', the Sea falls again , which is the Reflux. 
Nevertheleſs, becauſe this cauſe is not ſufficient, and cannot be 
apply'd toall kinds of Flux and Reftux, which we ſce differ al- 


amoft. in all Seas 3 Iadd another thereunto, Subterranean Fires, 


which ſending forth continually abundance of Exhalationsor 
ſabtile Spirits, and theſe Spirits ſeeking iſſue, drive the Water 
of the Sea which they meet, till it overflows3 and thus it con- 


_ rinuestill being deliver'd from thoſe Spirits it falls back into its 


channel, tl] it be agitated anew by other Exhalations, which 
ſuccellively follow one another ; and that more or lefs, according 
to the greater or leſley quantity of thoſe Spirits. The Tydes 
which happenevery two hours are an evidence of great quan- 
tity 3 thoſe which happen every four hours of lels, and thoſe 
which happen every fix, of leaſt of all. So there is made in 
our Bodies a Flux and Reflux of Spirits by the motion of Reci- 
procation, call'd the Pulſe, conſiſting of a Diaſtole and a Syſtole, 
(or Dilatation and Contraction) caus'd by the Vital Faculty of 
the Heart, the Fountain of Heat. Moreover, as the Pulſe is 
ordinarily perceiv'd better in the Arms,and other extreme parts, 
then in the reſt of the Body 3 So the Flux and Reflux is more 
evident at the ſhores then.m the main Sea. Therefore Ariſtotle 
propoking the Queſtion why, if ſome ſolid Body, as an Anchor, 

caſt into the. Sea when it ſwells, it inſtantly becomes calm, 
anſwers; That - the ſolid Body caſt into'the Sea makes a ſepa- 
ration .in the ſurface thereof; and thereby gives paſlage to the 
Spirits which were the cauſe of that Commotion. Now if it be 
demanded, Why ſuch motion is not ſo manifeſt in. the Mediter- 

ranean 
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ranean Sea, and ſome others, as in the Ocean, it is anſwer'd, that 
the reaſons thereof are: 1. Becauſe Nature having given {luces 
to the Mediterranean higher then to the Ocean, it hath not room 
wherein to extend it ſelf ſo commodiouſly. 2. Becauſe the 


Subterranean Fires, being united and continually vented forth 


by the Out-lets, which they have in #tra, YVeſwvis, and other 


Mountains within or near that Sea, there remains leſs then. is 


needful to make a riſing of the Waters. Do. 
The Fifth ſaid, I conceive there isas little cauſe and reaſon 
to be ſought of the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, asof all other 
motions proceeding from Forms ixforming or aſſiſting the Bodies 
which they move. As it would be impertinent to aſk what is 
the cauſe of the motion of a Horſe, feeing the moſt ignorant 


confeſs that it is from his Soul, which is his Form : So there is 


more likelihood of truth in attributing the motion of the Sea 
to its Form then to any other thing. Yet becauſe they who 
aſſign a Soul to the World and all its parts cannot make out 
ſach a proportion therein as is requiſite to the parts of an Ani- 
mal ; Ithink more fit to affirm, that the Sea hath a Form and In- 
telligence aſſiſting to it, which was aſlign'd toit by God from 
the beginning.to move it in the ſame manner as the Intelligences, 
according to Ariſtotle, are aſſiſtant to the Catleſtial Orbes, and 
continue their motion. L 


Tt was ſaid, upon the Second Point, That fince Contraries give 
light to one another, we may better underftand what Honour 
is, by conſidering the Nature of Diſhonour. For where ever 
thereis Blame, there 1s alſo Honour oppoſite toit. Now there 
isno Man that ſees a vile aCtion, (as among(t Souldiers, Murder, 
or Cowardice, Collufion, or Perfidiouſneſs in Juſtice) but he 
blames the ſame, and judges the Author thereof worthy of 
Diſhonour. On the conrary, a brave Exploit and a Courageous 
Aqiion is eſteemed by Enemies themſelves : The incorruptible 
Integrity of a Judge 1s oftentimes commended by him that 
toſes his Suit ; and the Courageous Fidelity of an Advocate, in 
well defending his Client, receives Praiſe even from the Adver- 
fary 3 ſoodiousis Vice, and ſocommendable is Virtue. Where- 
fore every one abhorring Blame and Diſhonour, doth fo vehe- 
mently hate the memory and reproach of any thing that may 
bring it upon him, that many imitate what the Fable telleth of 
Jupiter, who going to ſhake off the ordure which the Beetle had 
laid upon the ſkirt of his garment, by that means ſhook our the 
Eggs which the Eagle had laid'in his lap ; that is, by thinking 
to repel a ſmall Blame, they incur a greater, and oftentimes with 
the prejudice of another : Asit is manifeſt in the rage and wild- 
neſs of Duels, when for the repelling of a ſmall injury, a Man 
engages thelife of a Second, who uſually becomes involy'din 
the ſame deſtruction with himfelf, It is not my purpoſe to'de- 


claim further here againſt that Madneſs ; for the Folly of Menis 
come 
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come to ſach exceſs, that they who go moſt unwillingly to the 


field; confidering that they are going poſſibly to deſtroy both 


their Bodies and their Souls ,.-yet dare not ſeem: to obey the in- 
zanCtions and prohibitions againſt theſame by the Laws both of 
God-and Men. A brutiſhneſs worthy of Admiration, as:it would 

be of Pity, were it not voluntary-among thoſe who-value them- 
ſalves above others. But to leave them: to themſelves, let us 
onely conſider what a ſtravge Power the Point of Honour hath, 
whichis able to: carry before-it all the.torrent of Argiyments and- 
Reaſons which diflwade arfurtous Reſolution. Now! tis as va-: 
rious , as the Humours .and Conditions-of :Men...Not that 1 
think it imaginary;''but as there are ations of themlelwes-honeſi 
or diſhoneſt , which are the real foundation of this - Point -of 
Honour ; ſo it 'is' of the ſame Nature.-//And although Dzogares 
accounted nothing diſhoneſt ( 7. e. unbecoming )- which'is law- 
full 5 yet it cannotbe beltev'd by. any: bur a:Drogeres,;-, So that 
the 2zgenuors Youth, upon . whoſe ſhoulder: that Cynick laid a. 
Aitch of Bacon;';and lead him about the; City in thax equipage, 
to accuſtome him:to-put off all ſhame, .obey'd Reaſon'and not 
his Caprichio, when he caſt theſame down and ran away. When 
the :Executioner -cauſeth a Criminal' to make. an hoxoxrable 
amends, (by which: underſtand a' moſt ignominjous puniſhment 
inflicted upon an extreme Offender, who muſt go through 
the ſtreets bare-foot and bare-headed, with a burning link in his 
hand, unto the ſeat of Juſtice, 'or ſome ſuch publick. place, and 
there confeſs his Offence ,; and aſk forgiveneſs of the party he 
hath wrong'd) he .many times endures no other evil but that of 
ſhame; and yet1 would not blame him that ſhould prefer a na- 
tural death before ſuch a diſhonour. It may be ſaid. that the 
Point of Honour reacheth not ſo far, but is onely an image and 
ſhadow, ſince words are but the images of things; and thae 
a Man will fight a Duel when another hath reproach'd him for 
a fault, either of his own, or ot ſome other tor whom he is 
concern'd. + But I: anſwer, that Men fight oftner for aCtions and 
bad offices, then: for words... And although they commonly 
reflet'thus,. what will people ſay of me, if I put up this? Yer 

the truth. is, 'cis out of fear leſt one contempt making way for 

another,: might give occaſion to effects not onely prejudicial to 

our: Reputation;. but alſo to:our Fortune 5 which we know in 

theſe dayes depends upon our Reputation, A Captain known 

for a' Coward will -be caſhier'd. . A Souldier that doth not 

defend himſelf will be beaten. A: Gentleman that. doth not 

{ſwagger when he is affronted, he will be abus'd not onely in his 

Honour, but alſo in his goods, by all his Neighbours. So that 

the Point of Honour is not ſo little real as it is imagin'd, ſince it 


| hath aninfluence not onely upon a Mans Honour, but likewiſe. 


upon his goods and life. In brief, we may conſult thoſe who 
deny the Point of Honour to be a real thing,by all this Honour- 
able Aſſembly, and eſpecially by the many excellent Wits, who 
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are excited by Honour to appear therein, and acquire (what 
they may juſtly expect) the commendation which is due. to 


therr merits. | 


The Second ſaid, That he found ſome difference between be- 
ing an Honeſt Man, and a Man of Honour ; for that, to be an 
Honeſt Man, it is requiſite onely to pofleſs the Honeſt Good 
(Bonum Honeſtum );which is Virtue : Buttobea Man of Honour, 
beſides that, the world muſt know that we poflefs the ſame; and 
give us the reputation of being virtuous. For 'tis. ſtupidity, 
not to care what opinion Men have of us. | Which caus'd the 
Wiſe-man to pronounce a Curſe againſt thoſe-who negle& a good 
Fame; which is fo natural, and ſo neerly allid to Virtue; that 
ſhe ſeems not to have her utmoſt perfeCtion'when ſhe isſepa- 
rated from it; and a Prudent Man defires equally to be virtuous, 
and to be eſteemed ſuch : Now if Honour conſiſt in the pofleſ- 
fion of Virtue thus accompani'd, the Point of Honour wilt be 
the Point of Virtue, that is, -the perfeCtion thereof ; or rather, 
Virtue moſt perfect, accompani'd with a compleat Reputation. 
This perfe&ion ,/in my Judgement ,- is the :War-like: Virtue, 
call'd by the Greeks, by way of excellence, The Virtue of Mar ; 
and ſo eſteemed by all the world, that no people, however other- 
wiſe barbarous, 'ever deny'd it the 'Title of Nobleneſs, It is 
not then to be wonder'd if Men of Courage think that the Point- 
of Honour conliſts in-preferving to themiſelvesthe Reputation of 
being Valiant, and endeavour by all means to make it appear to 
every one that they are endew'd 'with this gWar-like Virtue, 
Whence moſt Quarrelsare occafion'd by:Mens:accuſing one ano» 
ther of want of Courage, or other ' appurtenances of that 
Virtue. | | 22 | 

The Third faid, That which we call the Point of Honour, is 
nothing elſe, in my Judgement, bat the defire of being eſteem'd 
more honeſt perſons-then we are. For Man being the greateft 
diflembler of all Creatures, endeavours to make himſelf thought 
whar he isnot ; becaufe it beihg eſſential to him to- defire Good, 
and his perverſe Inclination not leading him to the #rze,therefore 
at” leaſt he deſires the apparent. This 1sfeen in all his actions, 
which aim onely at three kinds of Good; namely, the Honeft,'the 
Profitable, 'and the Delightful. Now of theſe three, onely' the 
Honeſt is called the Good of Man; becauſe the two latter uſually 
corrupt him,the former preſerves him. And'nevettheleſs,many 
addict themſelves to Pleaſures, more run after Profit, but very 
few, comparatively, follow the Honeſt Good for ts own fake, 
unleſs it be joyn'd with one of the other. In the mean time there 
is none but would perſwade others thathe is paſſionately in love 
with the latter, and not anxious for Honour. But, Feonceive; we 
way know perſons of Honour, by the little account they make 
of injuries which ſeem to tend to their diſparagement, eſpecially 
when they think the ſame donot belong unto them 3 and they 


who are worthy of Honour ſeek it leaſt, 'and are not — 
| 0 
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fo much as others at the injury which any one thinks he doth 
them. |. So we ſee a Prince will not be ſoſollicitous to employ 
his qualities in a publick aft, asa Man of low condition newly 
exalted. An Honeſt Woman will not be ſo much troubled at an 
injury offer'd to her Honour, as ſhe that is of an evil Life 5 be- 
cauſe the former hath true Honour, which the latter hath not : 
As we ſee paltry Pedlars, that have all their ſhop in a pack hang- 
ingabout their necks, make ten times more noiſe then the beſt 
whole-ſale Tradeſ-men, whole ſtore-houſes are fill'd with all fort 
of wares. And amonglt all Nations, they who lie moſt, are 
moſt offended with the Lie. They who drink moſt, are moſt 
offended with: the name of Drunkard. Wherefore ſince, ac- 
cording to Ariſtetle, *tis the truth and not the number or quali- 
ty of the honourers, which conſtitutes the true Honour, which 
they arrogate moſt in-whom the ſubſtance is leaſt found ; ir 
follows that what we call the Point of Honour is nothing but 
the appearance or ſhadow thereof. + 4 - 
The Fourth ſaid, The Point of Honour is nothing but a 
Deſire we have.to make our ſelves eſteem*d ſuch as we are. 
Wherefore when a quality: which belongs not to us is taken from 
us, 'weare: far from being. ſo much concern'd, asif it pertain'd 
tous. . Soa Gentleman who makes profeſſion of Valour will be 
offended if he' be called Poltron 5; but 'a Capuchin will not, 
knowing well that that Virtue is not neceſſary to Chriſtian Per- 
The Fifth faidg That Honovir, according to the common opi- 


nion,. being the: teſtiniony, which Men. give us of our virtuous 


aCtions, the Point of Honour is that conceit which our Mind pro- 
poſes and formes to it ſelf of that opinion. Whence it follows that 
the Point of Honour thus taken, being an Abſtract which our 
Mind draws from. things, / and not the things themſelves, there 
is nothing of reality in it,but it 15a pure Imagination, which alters 
according tothe diverſity of times, places, and perſons. Sucha 
thing was anciently honeſt (7.e. laudable and becomming) which 
1s. not ſo at preſent : Whereof the Modes and Cuſtoms of the 
times paſt, compar'd with thoſe. at this day, area ſufficient evi- 
dence. It was honourable at [Rome to burn dead Bodies, and 
ſhameful to. all others, (faving to the Gingle family.of the Cor- 
elit) to bury. them. At this day to inter them is honourable; 
but -to burn. them the moſt infamous of puniſhments. It was 
in Lacedemor an honourable thing to ſteal dextrouſly 3 and now 
the reward of. the craftieſt Cut-purſe is a Halter. One thing is 
honeſt, ( z..e.ſeemly ) in one age .( as for Children.,to bluſh ) 
which' is diſhoneſt ( z. e. unſeemly ) in another., (as for old 
Men to do fo.) -. Yea, one Man will ſometimes conſtrue a thing 
within the Point of Honour, which another will not. And we 
ſometimes conceive our ſelves intereſled in one and the ſame 
thing, and ſometimes not. Moreover , though the Point, of 
Honour ould not admit all theſe mutations , yet depending 
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upon the imagination of another;:there can be nothing ofreality 
in it. - And: therefore” the true Point of 'Honour-confiſtsnotin 
the opinion which others have of us, but in:the exerciſe ofhoneſt 
and virtuous ations, whether acknowledg'd for ſuch,'or noe 
yea, though they be deſpis'd or puni{t'd, it-is ſufficient to-ren- 
der ſuch aCtions honourable, that the Conſcience alone judge of 
their goodneſs. 7 Ic 1Dz 22107 


—— 
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CONFERENCE XX. 


| I. Of the Original of Fountains. 11. Whether . 
. ...-. there be-a commendable Ambition, 


otherwiſe it:woul recervea great augmentation by the 
daily addition of their ſtreams, ifit ſhould not ſtiffer-anequaldi- 
minution by their derivation from jg. - Therefore the: Wiſeman 
faith, AU Rivers go intathe Sea,and the Sea is not-jncreaſed thereby; 
and afterwards they.teturn to the place fromiwhence they came: 


that: they:may' go forth: again.' ''Yea, 1t would: bea perpetua 


, ] ; He Firſt ſaid, ThatSprings and Rivers come from the'Sea, 


Miracle, if after about ſix thouſknd: years ſince the Creation of 


the World the Sea-were not grown bigger-by all the'great Ri- 
vers it receives, ſeeing the Darubins alone, were it ſtop'd'biit 
during one: year, would: be ſufficient to drowwaltiEurope.-i: But 
how can-the Water, 'of its own nature heavyindunattive,:eſpe- 
cially that of the Sea; be carried up'to the'higheſt Mountains > 
As we ſee.the LU Tfere,and the-Dxrazce,and otherRivers,deſcend 
from the. tops of the Alps, upon: which there are Lakes' and 
Springs ingreat number, as in Mdort-Ceris-, Saint Bernard, 'ahd 
Saint Godart. This proceeds from the gravity ofthe'Earth,'which 
alwayes inclining towards-its own-centre, bears:upon' the!Sea, 
and fo preſſing upon the Water, cauſeth-it'to-riſe up intovrhe 
veins. and: paſlages. of the Earthz. Ca reſemblangte whereof is 
ſeen in Pumps) by which paſlagesit!is'ſtrain'd and depriv'd'of 
its faltneſs.' - Which quality is cafily:ſeparable:fror Sea-water'z 
for upon'the ſhores of Africa there arepits of freſtÞWater, which 
cannot-:come- from (elſewhere. : And if Warterrmingled: with 
Wine-be.ſeparated from the ſame/by a cup madeof Ivy wood, 
why. not-thefaltneſs of the Water: too ?. Thehee-alfo it isthat- 
Springs t&tain the qualities of the:places through:which they: 


paſs, having -put off | thoſe which ; they defiv diftom "their 


Original. ar 95 | FIG ©, 1Dr76T [arr tht tis wa 

The Second ſaid, That the Waters are carried upwards bythe 
virtue of the Caeleſtial Bodies, which attra&:theſame-without 
any violence; it being 'ina:manner natural toThferior Bodiesto 
obey the Superior, and follow the 'motion which®they impteſs 
upbn them, ..: Unleſs 'we had rather:aſcribe this effeft to —_ 
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the 


whio- baving for the common good of all the! world ccaus'd the 
Water in the beginning to. aſcend to the higheſt places, it hath 
alwayes: follow'd-that ſame motion by natural conſecution ant 
Pie of that Vacuity.. : And of this we have a ſmall inſtance 
in the experiment of Syphons.. teh ad ng? dc | 
The Third ſaid, He conceiv'd, with Ariſtotle, that Springs are 
generated in cavities and large ſpaces of the Middle Region of 
the Earth, which Nature (who abhorreth Vacuity) fills with 
Air, infinuated theremto by the pores and chinks, and conden(- 
ed afterwards by the coldneſs.of the Earth : Which coldneſs is 
ſo much the greater as that Region is remote from all external 
agents which might alter it. This condenſed Air is reſolv'd into 
drops of Water, and theſe drops ſoon after deſcending by their 
own weight into. one and the ſame place, glide along till they 
meet with others like themſelves, and fo give beginning to a 
Spring-. ; For as;of many Springs uniting their ſtreams a.great 
River {is made; {o; of many drops of ater: is made a Spring. 


_ ..- Henceitcomes to paſs that-we ordinarily find Springs in Moun- 


tains and high places,as being moſt hollow and-fullof Air, which 
becames AT ond reſoly'd into Water. fo much the more 
caſily, as the Mountains are nearer the: Middle Region of the 
Air,- apt-by. its vapourous: quality to beturn'd into Water, as 
well. in. thoſe Cavities as in the.Clouds 3! or elſe: berauſe they are 


moſt expos'd to tlie: coldeſt. Winds, and uſually -cover'd with 


Snow,” -- PN A NTINVS | 419% >" 

The Fourth ſaid;, That there is no' transformation of Ele- 
ments , and therefore- Air ,cannot be turn'd into Water. - For 
whereas we ſee drops of: Water fall from the ſurface of Marble 
or Glaſs, 'tis nat. that the Air 1s-turn'd: into Water, but this 
moiſt Air is full of damp vapours, which are nothing but Watee 
rarifi'd, and whichmeeting with thoſe cold and ſolid Bodies, are 
condens'd and -return'd/to their firſt Nature. Wherefore the 
Ais/is fo far from being_ the cauſe of ſo many: Springs and 


” 
_ + 1 


' Rivers which water the Earth, that on the:contrary, all the Air 


in the world (provided it benot mixt with Water) cannot make 
fo.much as one drop. // It'is more probable that in the beginning 
of.the world, when' God divided the'Etements.and the Waters 


_ fromthe Wafers: whichicover'd the whole ſurface ofthe Earth, 


be: gather'd: the -grofieſt and. moſt unprofitable water into: one 
nia; whichihe:called Sea, and diſperſed through:the teſti of the 
Earth the freſh Water, 'more clear and»pure, 'toferve for-the 
. mes theEarth, Plants, and living Creatures.'Moreover; 

e Ecripture, makes menticn of four great Rivers ifluing ourof 
the terreſtrial Paradiſe, and a Fountain in the middle of it; 
which water'd the;wholeſfurface of the Earth fromthe Creation. 
It-adt. being poſiible: that Air reſolv'd-Into Water could make 
— quantity.of waters inſo little time. - :: - 


The Fifth.added; That choſe Waters would ſoon bedry'd up 
Without. anew ptoduGion, -for- whith-Nature-hath provided 
| cart -1 * by 
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by Rain, which. falling upon the Earth is gather'd together in 
Subterraneous. Cavernes;| which are as ſo many Reſervers for 
Springs, according to Sercre's opinion. This 1s prov'd, 1. Be- 
cauſe in places where it rains not, as in the Deſarts of Arabia and 
Zthiopia, there is ſcarce any Springsz on the, other ſide, they 
are very frequent in Exrope which aboundeth with rain. 2. Wa- 
ters are very low in Summer when it rains but little ; and in 
Winter ſo high that they overflow their banks » becauſe the 
ſeaſon' is pluvious. 3. Hence it is that moſt Rivers and Springs 
break forth at the foot of Mountains, as being but the rain water 
deſcended thither from'their tops: | | | 
The Sixth ſaid, That itistrue that Rivers are increaſed by 
Rain, but yet have rot their original from it.. For were it fo, 
then in great. droughts. our Rivers would be dry'd up:as well as 
the Brooks; As for Springs, they are not ſo much as increas'd by 
Rain; for we ſee by experience, thatit goes no deeper into the 
earth then ſeven oreight feet. On thecontrary, the deeper you 
dig, the more Springs you meet with.Nor is the Air,in my judge- 
ment, the cauſe thereof, there being no probability that there 
1s under the earth cavernes ſo ſpacious and full of Air ſufficient 
to make ſo great a;quantity of Water; {ſince there needs ten 
times as much Air as; Water to produce it. Neither can the Sea 
be the cauſe of Springs z, fince, according to the Maxime of Hy- 
draulick,, Water cannot aſcend higher the place of its original, 
but. if Springs were from the Sea, then they could not be higher 
then the level thereof; and we ſhould ſeenone upon the tops of 
Mountains.Now that the Sea lieslawer then Springs and Rivers, 
1s apparent, becauſe they deſcend all thitherwards. Bk 
The Seventh ſaid, That Waters,.coming from the Sea, and gli- 
ding in the bowels of .the Earth, meet with Subterranean Fires 
which are there in great quantity, whereby they are heated and 
reſoly'd into Vapours. .. Theſe Vapours compos'd of Water and 
Fire, mounting upwards,meet ſome Rocks or other ſolid Bodies, 
againſt which- they ſtick andare return'd into Water ; the Fire 
which was, in them eſcaping through the Pores of thoſe Bodies, 
the Water trickles forth by. the cles and creviſles of the Rocks, 
or other ſloping places. Tg 
The Eighth faid,. That as Art can: draw forth Water by De- 
ſtillation, Expreflion,. and other wayes taught by Chymilſtrie 5 


ſo by ſtronger: reaſon Nature cannot want wayes to do the ſame, 


and poſſibly in divers forts, . according to the various diſpofition 
of places, ; and of the matter which ſhe employes to that uſe; 


- | ; / ; ; L ; 
Upon the Second Subject it was faid, That-there is ſome cor- ,,, , - 


IL 


reſpondence between the two Queſtions; for as Water ſeryesfor ,j,,, ;, any 
a Medium of Union innatural, Compoſition ; ſo Ambition ſerves 4mbition 
to tamiliariſe pains 'and dangers 1n great enterprizes: For 1t commendable, 


makes Children ſtrive to get credit in little excrciſes;z and Men 


think nothing ſo high but may be ſoar'd to by the wings of Am- 
R 2 bitions 
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bition. Juveral indeed gives Wings toneceſlity, when he faith, 
A Hungry Greek will fly up to Heaven if they command bim ; and 
Pirgil faith, F ear adds Wings to the heels of the terrifi d ; but thoſe 
of Ambition are much more frequent in our Language.” Tis true, 
Ambition may many times beat and ſtretch forth its Wings, but 
can no more exalt it ſe]f into the Air then the Eſtrich. - Some- 
times it ſoars too' high, as {/caras did, and ſo near the light that 
*+is burnt therein like Flyes. For the ambitious uſually mounts 
up with might and main,but thinks not how he ſhall come down 
again. This Paſſion isſo envious, that it makes thoſe poſleſs'd 
therewith hate all like themſelves, andJjuſtle them to put them 
behind. Yea, it is fo eager thatit meets few obſtacles which 
yield not-to its exorbitant pertinacy 3 inſomuch that it cauſeth 
Men' to do contrary to do what they pretend, and ſhamefully 
toobey ſome; that they may get the command over others. The 
importunateneſs of Ambition is proof againſt all check or denyal; 
and the ambitious is like the Clot-burr, which once faſtned upon 
the clothes is not eafily ſhaken off. ' When he is once near the 
Court, neither affronts nor other rubs 'can readily repell him 
thence.” And becauſe his Eſſence confiſts in appearance, he 
many times wears his Lands upon his back ; and if he cannot 
at once 'pride himſelf-in his Table, his Clothes, and his Train, 
yet he will rather ſhew the body of a'Spaniard, then the belly of 
a Swiſs.” , At his coming abroad, he "oftentimes picks his teeth 
while his gutts Ie he feeds upon alery viands.'' When he 
ha'sbeen fo luc y as to ſnap' ſome office, before he ha's warm'd 
the place , his defires are gaping after another : He looks upon 
the firſt but as a ſtep to a ſecond, and thinks himſelf ſtill to low,if 
he be not upon the higheſt round of the ladder ; where he needs 


a good Brain left he loſe his judgement, and-where it isas hard to 


ſtand, as *tis impoſſible to: aſcend ,/ and ſhameful 'to deſcend: 
Others obſerving, That Honour is like a ſhadow , which flyes 
from'its purſuers, and follows thoſe thatflie it , - haveindeed no 
leſs Ambition then the former, (ftorT know no condition, how 
private ſoeyer,that is free'from it) but they artificially conceal it ; 
like thoſe who carry a dark Eanthornin the night, they haveno 
leſs fire then others, but they hide it better. ' They are like 
Thieves that ſhooe their Horſes the wrong way, that they may 
ſeem by. their ſteps' to come from the place whither they are 
going 3 or elſe like thoſe who hunt the Hyena,. This Beaſt loves 
the voice of Man ſo much that ſhe trufts in it 3 'and ( fay the 
Hiſtorians.) ſhe underſtands it fo well, that when'the Hunters 
would take her, they muſt cry, I will not have her, I will not 
haveher. But when once they have' obtain'd the Honour at 
which they thus aim'd,by contrary pretenfions, they fhew ſuffici- 


. ently rhat they deſir'd it. 


| The Second ſaid, That Ambition is a defire of exalting our 
ſelves, and over-topping the common fort. The Objett of it 
1s Honour, in the purſuite of which three things are confider'd ; 


namely, 


y 
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namely, the Mediocrity, the Exceſs, and the Defe#, The Medi- 
ocrity is calld Magnanimity, or greatneſs of Courage, by which 
we ſeek the great Honours which we merit. The Exceſs 1s called 
Vanity, when we purſue great dignities which we deſerve not: 
The Defett is called Puſ/animity, when a Man hath (o little Spi- 
rit that he deprives himſelf of tonours, though he is worthy of 
them. Now as Liberality anſwers to Magnificence, ſo to Magna- 
#imity anſwers another Virtue which hath no name in Ariſtotle, 
and differs from it but in degree. For that hath regard togreat 
Honours, and this to moderate 3 and, as all other Virtues, it 
bath its two vicious Extremes,its Exceſs, which is call'd Ambition, 
and its Defe&, which is wart of Ambition. Moreover, there are 
two kinds of Ambition. One which is bounded within the limits 
of each condition, whereby every one defires to become perfett 


in his Art, and toexcell others of the ſame condition ; which is 


very laudable, and argues that he whom it poſlſefles hath ſome- 
thing more excellent in him then the vulgar. The 0#heris that 
which carries us to Honours, which greatly exceed the bounds 
of our condition, and-are not due to us.. This is very blameable 
and dangerous, becauſe it cauſes great confuſion in Mens Minds; 
and contbqucaitly in States. For what is more abſurd, then for 
a Citizen to aft a Gentleman, or a Gentleman a Prince ? Yea, 
even this laſt ought to ſet bounds to his Ambition. 

The Third added, That things are to be judg'd of by thieir 
Effe&s; and we ſee moſt of the miſchiefs which come to paſs now 
in the World are caus'd by the Ambition of thoſe who weary 
of their condition, in which if: they continu'd they would be 
happy, by all meansfeek after others which ſeem higher : Am- 
bition making them prefer before the good which they know an 
evil which they know-not ; becauſe this Paſſion repreſents the 
ſame to them under the ſemblance of a greater good. Where- 
fore the Julian Law was introduc'd with good reaſon, to check 
and moderate this exorbitant appetite of Honours. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Indeed extreme and immoderate Am- 
bition is a perpetual rack and torture to the Soul, and begets an 


Hydropick Thirft in it, which all the waters of the World cannot 


allay. But that which is moderate, in my, judgement, 1s not 
onely unblameable, but very praiſe-worthy ſince it is a defire 
of perfeCtion, and never any perſon was ambitious in this man- 
ner, but he was either virtuous, or-in the way to be ſo. , For this 
Ambition proceeds from a deſire ofglory, and being accounted 
better.greater,and wiſer then others 3 and it is grounded upon the 
knowledge we have, and would derive to others of our peculiar 
merit. And though the Man be not virtuous, yet there is no- 
| thing more proper to render him ſo then ſuch Ambition3 one 

of the moſt powerful ſpursto encourage a well-remper'd Soul 
to Virtue. *Tis an Inſtrument that ſmooths all its rough paths. 
'Tisa flame that enkindles generous purpoſes in the Soul to fur- 


mount all kinds of obſtacles. Would you ſee its excellence ? 
Com» 
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Compare this Ambition, from whence ſprang thoſe brave 
thoughts which brought ſo great glory to Alexander, Ceſar, and 
all thoſe other Heroes of Antiquity,with the ſhameful {loth of the 
infamous Sardanapalus, Heliogabalis, and other Epicures buried 
in the ordures of their-vices, for want of this noble defire of glory. 
But it is moſt remarkable, in reference to Ambition, that they 
who blameit are themſelves ambitious; for they doſo, onely 
to oſtentate themſelves; and they who have written Books 
againſt Vain-glory,have yet ſet their Names in the frontiſ-piece 3 
and wherefore, but to be talk'd of ? 

The Fifth ſaid, That the Goodneſs or Badneſ of all Actions, 
depending onely upon their good or bad End.,it muſt be affirmed 
likewiſe,concerning Ambition, that it is blameable or commend- 
ablez according as he who ſeeketh Honours hath an honeſt or 
diſhoneſt End, and purſues the ſame by lawful or oblique 
courſes. | 

The Sixth ſaid, It is ſo true that there 1s a laudable Ambition, 
that not ouely all that is rare in Arts and Sciences, but alſo all the 


| braveſt Heroick A&ions owe their being to it. 'Tis one of the 


moſt commendable Virtues naturall to Man, and inſeparable 
from a gallant Spirit ; Itis ſo much the more excellent, in that 
it hath for its Obje& the moſt excellent of+all external Goods, 
namely, Honour, which Men offer to God, as the moſt precious 
thing they have, and which Legiſlators (finding nothing more 
valuable) propoſe for the guerdon of Virtre. This may ſerve 
to explain what'is commonly faid, That Virtueisa reward to it 
{clf: Legiſlators having determin'd that Virtuous Men ſhould 
find the recompence of their brave Actions, in that noble defire 
of the glory which they deſerve. So that he is no leſs blameable 
who deſerving Honours and Dignities, - and being able toſup- 
port and exerciſe them worthily and profitably to the ublick, 
doth not feek them , then he that ſtrives for them and is un- 
worthy thereof. Yea, the former ſeems to me much more 
blame-worthy then the latter, whoſe Ambition, though immo- 
derate, denotes greatneſs of Spirit; whereas the former, too 
much diſtruſting himſelf, and not daring to attain or reach forth 
his hand to what appertains by right unto him,ſhews abundantly 
the lowneſs of his Mind, or the little account he makes of Virtue, 
by fleighting Honour which is the ſhadow and reward of it, and 
depriving. himſelf. of the means to perform Virtuous Actions, 
which he may better exerciſe in Offices. and Dignities then ina 
private life: And which is-more, he ſets a pernicious example 
to his fellow-citizens to negle&t that Recompence. of Virtue, 
which coſts the State leſs then any other. 
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CONFERENCE XXL... 


T. Of Dreams. IT. Why Men are rather anclin'd" 
to Vice then Virtue. | = 


T is no wonder that Men ſeek the interpretation of Dreams. 


{ For having from all times bent their Minds to foreſee the Fu« Of Dreans: 


ture, (as the Deſire of becoming like God by the-Faculty of Di- 
vining hath been tranſmitted from the Firſt; Man to all bis Po- 
ſterity) it ſeems the Images of things preſented to:them in the 
night are unprofitable to any other end befides this. And truly 
fince the higheſt pitch of CS Divination, 
and the Holy Scripture hath nothing ſo wonderful as its Prophe- 
ciesz Phyſick,nothing ſo admirable as the Prognoffication ofidi- 
caſes; Civil Law, then the Reſolution of the'goodior bad ſucceſs 
of -an Afﬀair; Yea, fince the inextinguiſhable thirſt after the Fu+- 
ture hath induc'd all Ethnick Antiquity to feed Fowls for Aus 
gury, to immolate- Sacrifices for preſaging their: good or bad 
Fortune ;- there: is ſome' ground to pardon thenr and all others 
who ſeek ſomeglimmerings of the future in Dreams. Iconceive; 
_ the moſt Incredulous, reading in the Scripture that ſeven lean 
kine devouring ſo many-fat ones prefag'd feven years. Famine 
which conſum'd- all the {tore of ſeven other fertile years and 
moreover, -the truth confirm'd by the event ofthe Dreams of ſo 
many others ,- cannot but have them inſomereverence. Buton 
the other ſide, when every one conſiders how-many Phancies 
come into our heads in fleep, both fick and well,the truth where- 
of is ſo rare that it may be compar'd to that of Almanacks, 
which ſetting down all ſorts of weather, ſometimes. happenright 
upon onez or to thoſe bad Archers, who ſhooting all daylong, 
g = if they once hit the mark; he preſently :concludes that 
credit is not lightly to be given to them.' Wherefore think after 
explication' how Dreams are cauſed, it will be:fit to examine 
whether there be any connexion or affinity between the things 
which we dream and thoſe which are to cometopaſs, - asthere 
was between the Xgyptian Hieroglyphicks whichthe things fig> 
nifi'd by them, and as there is at this day in-the'Charadters of 
China,and inthe S7gnatures obſery'd by ſome Phyfitians between 
fome Plants and the Parts or Diſeaſes to which they are proper. 
For 1tis not without ſome hidden reaſon, that Experience>hath 
caus'd ſo many perſons to take notice, that-as (for example) 
Death and Marriage makea great ſtir and alterationiin the houſe 
where they happen, ſo the one is uſually the indicatour of/ the 
other ; that becauſe the Hen makes a cry when ſhe layes her 
Eggs, from whence is produc'd a Chicken that cryes too, there- 
fore Eggs fignifie brawls or quarrels; that Pearlsfignifie Tears, 


becaule they reſemble them; that as the Serpent isalwayes mil- 
| chievous, 
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chievous, and moves along with little noiſe, ſo he denotes ſecret 
Enemies ; and 'the cutting off-his head; the' getting the better 
of one's Enemies 3 that as our Teeth are not pluck'd out without 
pain, {o to dream that they fall out, ,prefigures the deathof a 
Relation ; and other ſuch things which cannot be number'd 
but 'by a Calepine, much: lefs -rhe interpretation thereof un- 
folded. | 

-2:/The Second: faid - That Dreams are'caus'd- by the: riſing of 


- vapours from:the Stomack:to the Brain;; by whoſe coldneſs.they 
' are condens'd!;-and then falling like-a :gentle; dew: upon -the 


Nerves, | and ſtopping: the paſlages by which the 4z7mal Spirzts 
ile tothe outward ſenſes ,: the ſpecies of objzets which' we. re- 
ceiv'd awake,' and -were-then. confus'd -and agitated by heat, 
fſeette- by : little :and little ,- and become! as clearly diſcern'd:, ag 
when :we wete! awake: :Or:elfe, : our Imagingtivn; which !(as 
Kviſtotle faith): is like a Painter :who.makes a mixture of divers 
£olours)::joyning ſeveral of: thoſe ſpecies:together, formes chi- 
mera'sand other'ftrange images which-have no antitype in Na- 
ture.(;!Juſt:as a Child drawing' accidentally certain Letters out 
bf: a heap mingled together, Joynesithem- and formes words of 
thein which have no ſenſe..: And:as dirty-or ſtirred waters doth 
not ;repreſentiany. Image ,. or very. badly. 3:'{o; the Imagita- 
tion being embroil'd and agitated by the grols fumes of the: met 
which ariſe after the firſt fleep,repreferitsall,or notataY,the ima- 
gesof things which it hath jn it ſelf. - Here it isthat: Drunkards 
anth Children-dream: little or not at-all,; and; that the Dreams of 
thefifft partofthe night areturbulent; :aod thoſe of the morning 
more tranquil.and-quiet, to which alone:therefore credit is to be 
given.” | So: that Interpreters of Dreams account the ſame nearer 
or farther! from: their. Effe&, according- as they more or leſs ap- 

proach the day+break. | mob ffs - wot on y, 

.»\'The Third faid, [That Dreams are different according to the 
different Caſes whence they proceed:z which are either within 
usor without us. 'That.which is within-us is either Natzral;,-os 
Animal, or :Moral'; from. which ariſe three different, kinds of 
Dreams. - TheNaturalare uſually ſuitable to: the complexionof 
tbe Body, and:conſtitution of Humours, Thus: the-BHlious Or 
Cholerick, dreams. of fire; and {laughter : The: Pituirous, or 
Flegmatick. dreams that he is{wimming. fſhing,ov falling: : The 
Melancholy.; fees; {ad and diſmal things. in hisfleep: The. Saws 

ovine: hath pleaſures/and: jollities in his;Phancy: - [Fhe Animal 
proceed from.our ordinary employments, | and cauſe the ations 

orithoughts of the day to be:repreſented again to,the. Imaginati- 

owinithe night. ,The Moral follow the;good or badjnclinations 

of every one:./ Thus the Voluptuous perſon. dreams of Delights, 

and the Ambitious of Honours. 'The external cauſe of Dreams 

is either God or Angels,and theſe either good or bad; and they 
either imprint- new ſpecies.upon the Phancy, or diſpale thoſe 

which are init before, fo as thereby to advertiſe usof things 
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which concern us. Theſe alone, in my opinion, are thoſe that 


are to be taken notice of. | 
The Fourth ſaid, That befides theſe cauſes of Dreams, there 


are alſo ſome corporeal cauſes, as the temper of the Air, orthe 


conſtitution of the Heavens, and the nature of places 3 to which 
is to be refer'd the relation'of Ammianus Marcellinus, That the 
Atlantick people have no Dreams; as alſo the'common report; 
that they who lay Lawrel-leaves under their heads'when they 

o to ſleep have true Dreams 3 together with the Obſervation 


- Ariſtotle, that if a Candle caſt the leaſt glimpſe before the: 
Eyes of ſuch asare aſleep, or a little noiſe be made near them; 
they will dream that they ſec Lightning and hear Thunder; it 


being proper to the Soul when we are a ſleep to make an/Ele- 
phant of a Flie. | 


The Fifth ſaid, That the chief inquiry in this matter, is, How: 


any Dreams can fignifie that which is Future,and what connexion 
there is between the figures which Dreams reprefent to us, and 
the thing figniff'd to us by them. Forit is certain, inthe firſt 


place, that Dreams have'ſome affinity and conformity with our . 


Temper3 This with our Manners; our Manners with our A@7ops 5 
and finally, our Adions with the Accidents which betide us: 
Whence it appears, that according to this ſeries, Dreams have 
ſome great correſpondence with thoſe Accidents. For the Soul, 
which knows our Temper, and by neceflary ſequel our Manners 
and Actions, beholds in thoſe three together the Accidents ofour 
Life 3 whichare annex'd, repreſented, and contained potentially 
in them, as Fruits and Trees are in Flowers and Seeds. But as 
Flowers and Seeds are very different in Figure from the Fruits 
and Trees which they produce ; ſo the Charafers of the Acci- 
dents of our Life being contained, or rather produced by our 
Temper, our Manners and Actions are repreſented to the Soul 
under the various ſpecies of things. which are to befall us 3 be- 
cauſe being linked by a ſtreight bond to this corporeal maſs, it 
cannot judge before-hand of things to come, nor admoniſh us 
thereof but by the repreſentation of certain Tmages which we 
have ſome reſemblance and agreement with thoſe Accidents. 
Theſe Images are different in all Men, according to their ſeveral 
Sympathies and Antipathies, - Averſions and Complacencies, or 
according to the different beliefs which we have taken up by a 
ſtrong Imagination, or by hear-ſay, that ſuch or ſuch Figures 
repreſented in a Dream fignifie fuch or ſuch things, For in this 
caſe,the Soul conjeQuring by thoſe impreſſions which are found 
in our Temper, is conſtrain'd to repreſent the fame to us by the 


| Images which our 1»agination firſt admitted and apprehended 


either as unfortunate, or lucky and of good Augury. But if 

there be any Dreams which prefage to us Accidents purely for- 

tuitous, and wholly remote from our Temper, Manners, and 
Actions, they depend upon another Cauſe. $ vt 

The Sixth ſaid; That as during ſleep the Animal and inferior 
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part of Man performs its office beſt, concofing the nouriſhment 


| more ſuccesfully ; ſo his ſuperior part being then ( accordi 


as Triſmegiſi#s ſaith) more looſe and unlinked from the Body,a&s 
more perteRly then during the timewe are awake. For being 
freed and looſned from the ſenſes and corporeal affeRions, it 
hath more particular converſe with God and Angels, and re- 
ceives from all parts intelligence of thingsin agitation, And, ac- 


cording to Araxagoras, all —_ bear. the Image one of ano- 


therz whence, if there be any elfect in Nature which is known 
in itscauſe, -4s.a. tempeſt in the Sea, a Murder in.the Woods, a 
Robbery or other accident upon the. High-way ; the Power, 


which is to bethe original thereof, ſends a Copy and Image of 


the ſame into the Soul. | "= NT $ Be | 

The Seventh ſaid, That he as little believ'd that the Species 
and Images of things come to the Soul, ;as that; the Soul goes 
forth toſeek them during ſleep, rovingiand,wandring about the 


_ world, as it is reported of the Soul of Hermotimus the Clazome- 


IL 
phy Men are 
rather in- 
clin'd toVice 
then to Virtue 


ian. Ariſtotle indeed faith, that thereare ſome ſubtile natures 
which ſeem to;have ſome pre-ſcience of what-is to come ; but'I 
think. it ſurpaſſeth the reach of the Humane Soul, which being 
unable to know why a Tree produceth rather ſuch a Fruit then 
another, can much leſs know. why thoſe ſpecies are determin'd, 
rather to ſignifie one thing then another. | 

The Eighth ſaid, He eould not. commend the ſuperſtitious 
curioſity of thaſe- who ſeek the explication of Dreams, ſince 
Gad forbids expreſly in the Law to obſervethem; and the 
Wiſe-man aſſures us, that they have caus'd many to ſtumble 
and fall. And why ſhould: the thiny which we fancy in the 
night have more ſjgnification then 1t we imagin'd them in th: 
day ? For Example, It one dreamin the night that heflyes, is 
there any more reaſon to conjecture from thence that he ſhall 
ariſe to greatneſs, then if the thought of flying had come into his 
Mind in the day time; with which in the dayes of our Fathers 
an Italian had ſoill ſucceſs, having broken his neck by attempt- 
ing to flie from the top of the Tower De Neſſe in this City ; a fair 
Example not to mount ſo high. 


Upon the Second Point, it was faid, That our Inclinations 
tend rather to Vicethen to Virtue, becauſe Delight is alwayes 
concomitant to. Vice, as Honeſty is to Virtue. Now Delight 
being more facile, and honeſty more: laborious, therefore we 
follow rather the former then the latter. Moreover, the Preſent 
hath more power to move our Inclinations,, . becauſe it is nearer 
then the Future , which as: yet is nothing. . Now Delight is 
accounted as preſent in a Vicious Aion, and the reward of 
Virtue is look'd upon as a far off and in futurity. Whence Vice 
bears a greater ſtroke with us then Virtue. If it be objected 
that a Virtuous Aion hath alwayes its reward inſeparable, be- 
cauſe Virtue is'a Recompenceto it ſelf; I anſwer, that this is 

not 
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not found true, but by a refle&ion and ratiocination of the Mind, 
which hath little correſpondence with our groſs ſenſes 3 and 
therefore this recompence, which 1s onely in the Mind, doth not 

ratifie us ſo much as the pleaſures of the Body,which havea per- 
Fa correſpondence with our corporeal ſenſes by whom the ſame 
are guſted in their full latitude, But why doth Vice ſeem ſo agree- 
able to us, being of its own nature fo deformed ? Ianſiver, that 
it was neceſlary that it ſhould be accompani'd and ſweetned 
with Pleaſure 3 otherwiſe the eſchewing of Evil, ond the purſu- 
ing of Virtue, would not have been meritorious, becauſe there 
would have been no difficulty therein. Moreover, Nature hath 
beenforc'd to ſeaſon the Aftions of Lite with Pleaſure, leſt they 
ſhould become indifferent and neglected by us. Now Viceis 
onely an Exceſſive or Exorbitant exerciſing of the Ations of 
Life which are agreeable to us ; And Virtues are the Rules and 
Moderators of the ſame Aftions. But why are.not we contented 
with a Mediocrity of thoſe Actions ? 'Tis becauſe Lite confiſts in 
Adticn, which is the more ſuch, when it 1s extended tothe whole 
length and breadth of its activity, and ownes no bounds to re- 
{train its liberty. 

The Second faid, All would be more inclin'd to Virtue 
then to Vice, were it conſiderd in it ſelf, there being no 
Man fo depray*d but defires to be virtuous. The covetous had 
rather be virtuous and have wealth, then be rich without 
Virtue. But its difficulty,the companion of all excellent things, 
is the cauſe that we decline it. And we judge this difficulty the 
greater, for that our Paſſions carry the natural and laudable in- 
clinations of our Soul to Vice, which is much more familiar and 
facile to them then Virtue. Wherefore Ariſtotle ſaith, all Men 
admit this General Propoſition, That Virtue ought to be follow'd ; 
But they fail altogether in the particularsof it. Beſides, Man is 
able to do nothing without the Miniſtry of his Senſes; and when, 
in ſpight of difficulties, he raiſes himſelf to ſome Virtuous Action, 
preſently the Sexſitive Appetite repugnes againſt it 3 and as many 
inferior Faculties as he hath, they areſo many rebellious and 
mutinous Subjects, who refuſe to obey the Command of their 
Sovereign. This Inteſtine Warr was brought upon Man asa 

uniſhment for his firſt ſin; ever ſince which, AKeaſoz, which 
abſolutely rul'd over the Senſitive Appetite, hath been counter- 
check'd and maſt'red by it. 

The Third ſaid, As there are a —— of ſtraying and 
erring from the mark, and but one.,and that a ſtrait, line to attain 
it; ſo it is poſſible to exceed or be deficient in Virtue infinite 
wayes, but there is onely one point to acquire its Me- 
diocrity. | 

The Fourth affirmed, That the way of Vice being more ſpa- 


| cious then that of Virtue, yea, Evil (according to Pythagoras) 


infinite, and Good bounded ; it follows that there are infinite- 


ly more Vices then Virtues ; and therefore is not to be won- 
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dered if. there be . more vicious perſons. then virtuous, 

The Fifth ſaid, We are not to ſeek the cauſe of our vicious 
inclinations other where then within our ſelves ; it being de- 
riv'd from the ſtrufture and compoſition of our Bodies, For 
he who hath not what to eat, and wherewith to defend himſelf” 
from cold, or who fears diſtreſs, finds the ſeeds of theft in his na- 
tural inclination of ſelf-preſervation. The ſame Fear makes 
him become covetous. When any thing obſtrufts the accom- 
pliſhing of his wiſhes, if he be weak, he becomes {ad thereupon 3 
if ſtrong, he falls into Choler. This Paſſion leads him to re- 
venge, the height of whoſe violence is Murther. If the enjoy-- 
ment thereof be free to him, the pleaſure which he takes therein 
produceth Luxury and debaucheries; and thus 'tis with all 
Vices. Onthe contrary, poor Virtue meets with nothing in us 
but oppoſition : The Stomack, the Inteſtines, and all the natural 
parts revolt againſt Temperance and Continence : The Chole- 
rick Humour fights againſt Clemency : Covetoulſneſs inciteth 
to Injuſtice ; the Compariſon of our condition with that of 
our betters, to Ambition and Envy ; with that of our Inferi- 
ors, to Pride and Diſdain. In brief, Virtue finds nothing in 
us that makes for her intereſt, which ſeems to me the reaſon why 
it 1s leſs familiar to us then Vice. 

The Sixth ſaid, No. perſon is either vicious or virtuous of his 
ownnature, but he becomes ſo by Inſtruction and Cuſtome. 
Inſtruction is ſo powerful, that it makes even Beaſts capable of 
Diſcipline. Cuſtome is of ſuch influence, that it is rightly 
term'd an other nature. Wherefore our being rather vicious 
then virtuons, is not from any natural inclination. For, on the 
contrary, we have the feeds and ſparks of Virtue within us; and 
T almoſt beheve, with Plato, that when Men become vicious, it 


-is by force and againſt their nature. But the fault proceeds from 


our bad Education and corrupt Cuſtomes, which become yet 
worſe by the converſation of vicious perſons, who are very 
numerous, | 

The Seventh faid, Though we conſent more eaſily to Virtue 
then to Vice,yet the number of the good and-virtuous being leſs 
then that ofthe wicked and vicious, hath caus'd the contrary to 
be believ'd. The reafon whereof 1s not the difficulty of doing 
well ; but becauſe Vices are eſteem'd and rewarded inſtead of 
being puniſh'd, and Virtue inſtead of Recompence receives no- 
thing but Contempt.: So the Exorbitancy of Clothes, inſtead 
of being puniſh'd, cauſeth him to be honoured who is unworthy 
tobe ſo. Wherefore if there were a State in which Reward and 
Puniſhment were duly difſpens'd from the Cradle, it would be a - 
rarer thing to ſee a wicked man there then a black Swan z becauſe 
the good which we love, and the evil which we hate, would be 
inſeparably joyn'd together, the one with Virtue, and the other 
With Vice. 
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CONFERENCE XXIL 


I. Of Fudiciary Aſtrology, IT. W hich is leaft 
blameable, Covetouſneſs or Prodigality. 


He weakneſs of our reaſoning is a ſtrong argument to abate 
& thepreſumption of our being able to judge of the power 
of the Stars. For if we are ignorant of the nature of the leaſt 
Herb we tread upon, we mult be more fo of that of the Celceſtial 
Bodies which are ſo remote from us and our knowledge, that 
the greateſt maſters of this Art diſpute ſtill, whether every Star 
be a ſeveral world , whether they are ſolid or not, what quali- 
ties they.have, and which are the true places. Beſides, thelo- 
cal motion of Animals may wholly fruſtrate the effect of their 
influences. And if Xanthys hindred the Sun from making his 
head ake when he walk'd abroad, and the Moon doth not chill 
thoſe that are in the houſe, certainly the effects of leſs aftive and 
remoter Stars may be declin'd by the ſame wayes; fince Fire, 
the moſt aftive thing in nature, doth not burn if the hand be 
mov'd ſwiftly over it. And what more was to be fear'd by 
Americus Veſputins, Ferdinand Magellan, and others, who fail'd 
round'the Earth one way, whilſt the Heaven turn'd the other ? 
Why ſhould we ſeek in Heaven the Cauſes of Accidents which 
befall us, if we find them on Earth ? And why ſhould we look 
ſo far for what is ſonear ? Is it not more fit to refer the cauſe of 
Knowledge to ſtudy ; of Riches and Honour,to Birth; Merit, or 
Favour ; of Vidory , to the dexterity and diligence of the 
General, who caſt his contrivance well to ſurprize his Enemy, 
then to attribute theſe Events to the Planets ? If experience be 
alledg'd to manifeſt the effect of many Predictions; Ianſwer,, 
that as the Animal which 1s ſaid to have made a letter by chance 
with its Hoof in the duſt, was no Scribe for all that; ſo though 
among(\t a thouſand falſe predictions, one by chance proves true, 
yet 1s not the Art ever the more certain. Yea,T will urge it againſt 
themſelves; for it is not credible that we ſhould ſee ſo many un- 
fortunate Aſtrologers,if they could fore-ſee their own infelicity, 
orelſe they muſt acknowledge themſelves fools ; ſince they grant 
that the Wiſe-man rules over the Stars. | 
The Second ſaid, That every thing here below ſuffers muta- 
tion, and nothing is able to change it ſelf z whence it follows 
that that which is the cauſe of Alteration muſt it ſelf be exempt 
from the ſame. Whence conſequently the Heavens which are 
the ſole Body that ſuffer no change, muſt be the cauſe of all mu- 
tation. For the Elements are the material cauſe thereof, and 
therefore cannot be the Efficient. And as the Stars are the thickeſt 
and onely viſible part of Heaven, ſo they have moſt light and 
influence, by which ( affiſted with their motions ) they com- 
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municate their qualities to the Air, the Air to the Bodies which 
it toucheth, eſpecially to the humours in Man, over which 
it hath ſuch power, that its diverſity diverſifyes all the com- 


 plexions of Man-kind. Now our Humours mode] our Manners, 


and theſe our moſt particular Actions. They may talk that the 
Wiſe-man over-rales the Stars, but Experience ſhews that the 
Stars guide the Will, not by compelling it, but by inclining it in 
ſuch a manner that it cannot reſiſt becauſe they ſubminiſter to 
it the means determined to the End whereunto they incline it 
whence it is as hard (yea, impoſlible) for it to draw back, as 
for a Drunkard to forbear drinking when he is very thirſty and 
hath the bottle at his command. The Impoſtures which are af- 
firm'd of the Caſters of Nativities, can no more prejudice or 
diſparage Judiciary Aſtrology, then Mountebanks do Phyſick. 
Yea, though the ſtate of Heaven be never twice the ſame, yet is 
it not ſo in the ſubjects of all other Diſciplines. Never were two 
diſeaſes found altogether alike in Phyſick ; nor in'Law two 
Caſes alike in all their circumſtances; yet the Precepts of thſe 
Sciences are nevertheleſs true; becauſe it ſufficeth that the prin- 
cipal conditions concur , as It 1s alſo ſufficient that the fame prin- 
cipal aſpe&s and fituations of the Stars be found in Heaven, for 
the making of Rules in Judiciary Aſtrology. | 
The Third ſaid, Every Effet followeth the Nature of its 

Cauſe, and therefore the Aftions and Inclinations of the Soul 
cannot be aſcrib'd to a corporeal cauſe, ſuch as the Starsarez 
For if all were govern'd by their influences,we ſhould ſee nething 
but what were good, as being regulated by fo good cauſes. I ac- 
knowledge but two virtues in the Heavens, otion and Light, 
by which: alone, and not by any influences of occult qualities, 
they produce corporeal effects. Thus ought 4riſtotle to be un- 
derſtood, when he referreth the cauſe of the continual Generation 
of Inferior things, to the diverſity of the Motions of the Firſt 
Moveable and the Zodiack 53 And Hippocrates, when he fore- 
telleth the. events of Diſeaſes by the ſeveral Houſes of the 
Moon. | | 

The Fourth ſaid, It is impoſſible to make an Art of predicting 
by the Celceeſtial Motions, for five reaſons, beſides the dominion 
which our Will hath over Effets; without which it were free. 
1. The Connexion that is between the Celeſtial Bodies and 
the Sublunary 1s unknown to Men. 2. The diverſity of the 
Celce{tial Motions cauſeth that the Heaven is never in the ſame 
poſture as it ought to be, for the making of a ſure and certain 
Art grounded upon many repeated Experiments; according to 


which, like Effects are to be referr'd to like Cauſes. 3. The 


extreme rapid and violent turning about of the Heavens doth 
not aftord to find the preciſe minute of a Nativity, for drawing 
the Theme or Figure of the true ſtate of Heaven, which they 
lay is neceſſary. 4. As of ſixteen Conſonants joyn'd with 
five Vowels are made words without number; ſoof a _ 
an 
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and twenty two Stars and more, with ſeven Planets, may be 


made Conjunftions and Combinations to infinity, which ſurpaſs 
the comprehenſion of humane wit ; there being no Art of things 
infinite. 5. Two perſons, or more, born at the ſame time under 
the ſame Elevation of the Pole, and diſpoſition of the Heavens ; 
(as they ſpeak) yea, two Twins , as Jacob and Eſav, are found 
oftentimes different in viſage,complexion, inclination,condition, 
and end. But is it probable that a hundred: Pioneers ſtifled in 
the ſame Mine, or ten thouſand Men dying at the ſame battle, 
have one and the ſame influence ?- | | 
The Fifth ſaid, God having from all eternity numbred the 
hairs of our Heads, that is to ſay, foreſeen eyen the leaſt Acci- 
dents which ought or may befall Men,he hath eſtabliff'd an order 
for them in the Heavens, diſpoſing the courſe, aſpefts, and vari- 
ous influences of the Stars,to draw out of _—- accidents 
at the time that they are to happen to Men, whom they incline 
to meet the ſame ; yet ſo as to leave it in the power of their Free- 
will to avoid or expoſe themſelves unto them without any con- 
ſtraint. This truth is ſufficiently confirm'd by the exact and ad- 
mirable correſpondence which 1s found between the moſt fignal 
| accidents of our lives, and the hour of our Nativitiesz fo that 
Aſtrologers not onely conjefture by the time of the Nativity 
what is to come to paſs, but they alſo come to the knowledge 
of the true'minute of the Nativity, by the time at which acci1- 
dents arrive, and take this courſe to corre& Horoſcopes, and 
Figures ill drawn. And although long Experience may atteſt 
the certainty of this Art, yet I confeſs, ſince the faculties and 
qualities of the Stars are not perfe&tly known tous, and we can- 
not alwayes preciſely know the diſpoſition of Heaven, much 
leſs all the combinations of the Starsz Aſtrology, in reſpeCt of us, 
1s very uncertain and difficult, but not therefore the leſs true 
and admirable init ſelf, It is hke a great Book printed in He- 
brew Letters without points, which 1s caſt afide and fleighted 
by the ignorant, and admir'd by the more intelligent. So the 
Heavens being enameVd by Gods Hand with Stars and Planets 
as with bright CharaCters, which by their Combinations figure 
the various accidents which are to befall Men, are never con- 
fider'd by the ignorant, to dive into their Myſteries, but onely 
by the Learned ; whothemſelves many times commit miſtakes 
when they go about to read them, becauſe thoſe ſhining Chara- 
Cters have no other Vowels, or rather noother voice, but that 
of God, who is the true Intelligence thereof. 

The Sixth ſaid, Three ſorts of perſons err touching the credit 


which is to be given to Aſtrological Prediftions. Some believe 


them not atall , others believe them too little, and others too 
much. As for the firſt,fince they cannot deny that the Stars are u- 
mverſal caufes of fublunary efte&s 3 that ſuch cauſes are of differ- 
ent natures and virtues, and that their aCtion-and -virtue is 


diſpensd by the motion which is ſucceſſive and known 3 _ 
| mu 
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able, Avarice 
or Prodiga= 
(ity, 


muſt of neceſſity confeſs, that knowing the diſpoſition of ſublu- 
nary: ſabjets, the nature of the Stars, and their motion, many. 
natural effe&ts may be fore-ſeen and fore-told from them. The 
Devil- himſelf knows no future things certainly, but by fore- 
ſeeing the effets of particular cauſes in their univerſal cauſes, 
which are the Stars. They who believe too little confeſs that 
the Stars at upon'the Elements and mixt Bodies ; for very Pea- 
fants know thus much , beſides many particular effe&s of the 
Moon. - But as for Man, whoſe Soul of it ſelf is not dependent 
upon any natural cauſe, but free, and Miſtreſs of its own ations, 
they cannot, or for Religion's ſake, dare not affirm that it is ſub- 
Jet 'to Celeſtial Influences, at leaſt, in reference to manners. 
Yet it is nojgreater abſurdity to ſay, that the Soul is ſubject to 
the- Stars, then to ſay with Ariſtotle and Galen, that it is ſubje& 
to: the Temperament of the Body, which alſois caus'd Þy the 
Starrs ;--from the influence and ation whereof the Soul -cannot 
exempt its Body,nor the Temperament thereof by which ſhe acts. 
Laſtly, they who give too much credit to the Stars hold thatall 
things are guided by a fatal and irrevocable order of Nature ; 
contrary to Reaſon, which admits the Author to be the Maſter 
of his own work; and to Experience, which aſſures us of the 
ſtanding {till of the Sun for Joſhuah, of his going backward for 
Hezechiah , and bf his Eclipſeat full Moon during the Paſlion, 
The Fourth Opinion is certain, that there is truth in Aſtrologi- 
cal Prediftions; but it behoveth to believe them onely in a due 
meaſure, fince the Science of it ſelf is but conjectural. 


Upon the Second Point it was faid, That Avarice is leſs blame- 
able then Prodigality. For the latter-ismore fertile in bad 
ations then the former, which though otherwiſe vicious, yet 
refrains from the pleaſures and debaucheries in which the Pro- 
digal uſually fwims. The Holy Scripture.intending toſet forth an 
example of Infinite Mercy, relates that of the Prodigal Son,who 
obtain'd pardon of the ſin which is leaſt worthy of it. Moreover, 
Prodigality doth far leſs good then Covetouſnels, for this always 
looks at its own profit, and takes care for its own benefit, and 
the preſervation of its dependents; fo that it exerciſeth at leaſt 
the firſt fundamental of Charity, which is, to do well to thoſe 
who are neareſt us. On the contrary, Prodigality ruines and 
perverts the Laws of Nature, leading a Man to the deſtruction 
of his relatives, and the undoing of himſelf; like Saturn and 
Time, it devours its own iflue, and conſumes1t ſelf, to the dam- 
age of. the Common-wealth,. whoſe intereſt it is that every Man 
uſe;well what belongs to him. © Therefore all Laws have enafted 
penalties againſt Prodigals,depriving them of the adminiſtration 
of their own Eſtates; and the moſt Sacred Edits of our Kings 
aim at the correcting of the Luxury of Prodigality. But never 
wereany Laws, Puniſhments, or inflictions ordained againſt Co- 
vetouſneſs, becauſe Prodigality- caaſeth the down-falt = de- 
| ſtruction 
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ſtruftion of the moſt Nlluſtrious Houſes; which cannot beattri- 
buted to Covetouſneſs , for this ſeemes rather to have built 
them. : 
The Second faid, That, according to Ariſtotle, amongſt all the 
virtuous, -none winsmore Love then the Liberal; becauſe there 
is alwayes ſomething to' be gotten by him 5/'as -amongſt all 'the 
vicious none is 'mor& hated and ſhur'd by all the world then the 
covetous, who dothihotonely not give any thing, but draws to 
himſelf the moſt he can from every-one-and from the publick, 
in-which he accounts himſelfſo litrle concern'd,that he conſiders 
it. no farther" then how/he may make his profit of it. Heis ſo 
Joath to part with his treafures when he dyes, that he would 
gladly be his own Heit* (as Hermoerates appointed himſelf by his 
Teſtament-) or elſe he would \wallow-down his Crowns (as that 
other Miſer did,” whom 4thenewr mentions.) But the Prodigal 
(free from that ſelf-intereſt , which cauſes ſo great troubles in 
the world):'gives all to the publick , and keepsnothing for him- 
ſelf. - Whence, according to Ariſtotle, the Prodigal is-not ſo 
remote from Virtue as the Covetous, it being eafter tomake the 
former Liberal then the latter. | OTA WILEY 
The Third faid, Theſe two Vices are equally oppos'd to Li- 


berality, and conſequently. one as diftant from it as the other. - 


For as the'Covetous is Vicious in'that he receives too-much and 
gives nothing ; ſo is the Prodigal in that he'gives too much-and 
receives: nothing at all, orreceives onely togive. But Covet- 
ouſheſs hath: this priviledge, that it finds a Virtue from which 
It. is very little diſtant, namely, 'Frugality; or Parfimony,-to 
which Prodipality is diametrically oppos'd: | 'Nor is it of little 
advantage: toit, that it isordinarily found in'OlW Men; whom 
we account wiſer then others; for having/learn't by the experi- 
ence of many years, that all friends have fazl'd them intime of 
need, and that their ſureſt refage hath beerrtheir own Purſe ; 


they do not willingly part with what they havetaken painsto 
gather together , whichis' another-reaſon in favour of Covet- - 


ouſneſs. 'For Virtue and Difficulty ſeem in a manner reciprocal. 
But Prodigality is very eafte and uſual to fooliſh Youth ,.'which, 
thinking never to find the bottome of the barrel, draws forth 
inceſlantly, and gives fo freely, that being over-raken with ne- 
ceflity, it is conſtraind to have recourſe to Covetouſneſs, which 


ſets it upon its'leggs again. ' Nor ever was there a Father that 


counfſel'd .his:Son tobe prodigal,: but rather to be thrifty and 
cloſe-handed. And yet the Gaſpel -and Experience ſhew, that 
Fathers give -and adviſe what- is moſt expedient to their 
Children. | | 
The Fourth ſaid, As Raſhneſs is much leſs blameablethen 
Cowardice, ſo is Prodigality then Avarice. For the Prodigal 
holding it ignominiousto receive, and glorious alwayes to give, 
likes rather to deprive and deveſt himſelf of his goods, then to 


deny any one whatſoever. On the other fide, the Covetous 
T doth 


—Phlloſaphical Conferences 


_ gal knowing well that goods 


doth nothing but receive on.all hands; and;never gives any thing 
but with hope to receive more. - Now it is. much more noble to 
give then to receive; for —_ ſuppoſes Having. The Prodi- 
| riches ate given by. God,.onely 
to ſerve for neceflaty inſtruments to. the. living mnore:commodt:- 
ouſly, and- that they are not richesifj they be not: made uſe of, 
employes them,and accommodates himfelf and othexs:therewithz = 
but the Covetous doth not fo much as make uſe ofthem for him» 
ſelf, and ſo deſtroyes their-end..;;;- -; ne 5:5 Rota Sip 2b ml 
The Fifth aid,} If the Queſtion did not oblige us 89 compare 
theſe xo Vices together, Jſhould:follow;Nemoſthenes'slentence 
which he gave in zhe quarzel of two,Ehieves thataccus'd one 
another, which: J Was; ;that | the. : ONE. ſhould-be banih'd 47 hens, 
and the other ſhould-runafter him; /;:L{honldinodefs drive: our 
of a well-policy'd State the: Covetous andthe Prodigal; The 
firſt- is: #/op's: Dogg, who keeps. the Ox: from eating the hay, 
wheteof himſelf taſte not 3: like ithe Bears:who-hinder Men from 
approaching Mines of Gold;-:and yet; wake no:uſfe there- 
of; Theother is like thoſe Frait-trees whighgrow/inPrecipices, 
of which onely Crows and Birds of preyat-the Frait'z! vicious 
perſapsalone ordinarily get benefitby- them. But yetithis latter 
Vice ſcemes.to me more pernicious then the other, ;For whethet 
you confider theni-n particular, TheiCovetous raiſes an Eſtate 
which many times ſerves toeducateand ſyppore better Men then 
himſatf : But Prodigality is the certain _ruine of: their Fortunes 
who.are addided/ to it,; and: carries them further to;all other 
Vices;; to which-Neceflity feryes more truly ' foria:icauſe then 


reaſonably for an excuſe 5 oriwhether:you conſider them in:ge- 


neral,-'tis the/moſ}; ordinary overthrow of States. And: poſlibly 
he. that ſhould. ſeek the true..cauſe of publick Inconveniences, 
would ſooner find it in Luxury and Prodipality,then-in-any thing 
elſe... 'Therefore-8olozs's Law declar'd Prodigals infamous, and 
gave power to theit Creditors:to diſl-member them and:cut them 
in pieces. Our: Ordinances, in imitation of the Roman Law, 
which ranks them under the predicament of Mad-men, forbids 
and deprives them of the adminiſtration .of their own goods,; as 
not knowing how. to uſe them, | wo: 593 

The Sixth ſaid, Avariceis like thoſe Gulfes that ſwallow up 
Ships, and never diſgorge them again ; and Prodigality. like a 
Rock that cauſes ſhipwracks, the ruines whereof are caſt upon 
the coaſts of Barbarians ; and therefore both of them ought to 
be baniſh'd, and I have no Vote for either. « Yet Prodigality: 
ſeemes to me more fair, and Covetouſneſs more ſevere. *” 
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to the Heart; perhaps meant, to the Sonl. ' For' _ 


y 2omy. 
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and amongſtits other parts, the Eye ſeemes to be the moſt faith- 
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* o a 10 i ute beſk,2 Or though4an its cllence, the Soy! depeyids 


rounded upon the correſpondence of the Soul with the 


y, which & hick' that they manifeſtly participatethe affecti- 
Ons ja of the other. If the Body be ſick, the Soul is 'alter'd 


| in its operetiors,;os welce jn High Fevers: Os Urontrary, 


= the Soul be ſad or joyful, the Body is fo too. Therefore 
ſtereo ald. purgd thawſelyes wich ;Hellgbor, when they 


; A  corporesl, ppir Jet. it depends.upon the {ame.jin 
ati i pe agcarding.rothe givers firy- 
= wi ibs; they were alike diſpos'd, their 
Kean al and ar allcimes. Whenge;; (faih 
REA Woul NOR as a a young Fin: hehad 


, 4 


a; regal . wr yet he that Aars argc rpm hel - Ignes would 


"Lhe-Four: "13 OM Pipfognamiliaer rant that their Rules 
are.,nof.tqo.be apply 9.1 bat to Menvoid of. all Paſſions, -which fo 
e-the Body that it ſeemes another;{rom. it ets Icpnceive, 

this Art 1s; altogether. impoſſible. + For, would knaw, in what 
moment, weare tobe taken without Sadneb, Joy, Hatzed;Love, 

Angers 3 in ſhort,: withque;,any: of hoſe Paſſions ſo inſeparable 
rom, pur Life, : that Xavthaq fond no better way tobe reveng'd 
on Aſop., then. toalk him. fora; Man thatgar'd for nothing ; ſuch 
75 he wauld be that {honld, haveno Paſijons. What then will 
becomeof. the; goadly Rules of Phyſiognomy, , after that Edu- 
ation of Youth hath. corregted perverſe inclinations, that Phile- 
GE enath vey the lic to the Phyſiogyomilts of this Age, as ig 
did bexerofore th Zepyras, when he pronounc'd hisqpinign upon 
Sopratesz; or that, Picty,: as.1s:ſpen in ſo.-many holy perlonages, 
hath refprm'd the Will, eviihabirs, and, Nature it ſelf,? ; 
The Fifth: Gid, As there is-nothing more wonderful then to 
judge.of .a-Man's manners, /at the firſt fight, fo there 1s nothing 
more, difficylt,. 15.35 endeavour di four-wayes.: Firſt; By. the 
ſtruthare of cach;part oftheBady, $9 thegreat Head and ſquare 
Fore:bead,. denote-Prudencepnd godd+ judgement; the ſmall 
Head ſhews:thatithere: i5litzlebraing; and:narrow room. for the 
<exeral of theiingexnal ſenſgszthe ſharp Head denotes impudence; 
The Secpnd ways is. by the: Temperament, 80 the,ruddy coun- 
tenange, yellowbair,.and ather fignesat.the Sanguine Humoyr, 
ſhew an.jodiflere Spirit; pleaſant, and inclin'd to Love., A pale 
complexion, fatBody,.clear voice, fow;gate, whicharethe cha- 
raters of Phlegme,denote;comardiceand ſloth. Soft and tender 
ftcſh isa:taken of we _———— and conſequently of che 
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Whereas: Animas, i void of Reaſon; leſs conceal:-from us the im- 
cliiations of cheir Navute; by whichtheyipermit> themſclvesto 
beguided.”>:80xe ſeethe ſame perſon will ſometimes do-awadt 
of Courage,iſometime another of Cowardice;/fometimeshe will 
beimerciful,- at anothertimecruel: But other Animals are unt- 
foros "in 'allitheir 'aftions.. The Lyan is alwayes generous, rhe 
Hire ever cowardly; .the Tyger; cruel ; the :Fox , oraftys 
the:rSheep, harmleſs. Sothat a: certain jJudgement/may be'pals'd 
npon theſe,: but not upon Men. © _ TO! O95 02 f 
The Sevetith ſaid That as the accidents ſuperven'd'tovur B6- 
dies after our Birth afford no certain judgement;/bur onely:the 
fignes which: we bring from our Mothers. Womb 3/10 the natural 
mclinations-and habits may'be well judg'd of by ex: — 
mtorhe conftitution on which they depend; butinot thoſe which 
are. acquifirigys, 'whereof-no certain judgemend isto be chad. 
Yet- this infpeciion of :the'Temperament 1s very:umcertaineoo, 
by reaſon it s-extremely difficult to underſtand:che confritution 
of: every. one 5 ſo: that: Gale confeſſes; thapiafter:fifty-yeats 
ſtgdy 1 Phyfick, he'coutd not-attain a perfedt' cdpe 
thereof. Tr'alSe re 6 OY 033717 ONT £535 21 3063 94 fi Þt 
-'!The Eighthſaid, Tt is agroundlefsrhing to make:our manners 
depend- upon” the colour which the Excrementitious Humorirs 
produce in theſkins much leſs do they depend upoa the ſhapebf 
the Muſcles, 'which' alters: when a Man grows farorlean'y and 
followes the conformation-of the Bones; and'yer leſsupon the 
_ Lineaments, which have nothing todo: withourinteraal difpo- 
ſition; what ever Experiences Spigelizs alledpeth, ofhaving:6b- 
ſerv'd in his -difſe&ions; that all thoſe who were —_—__ 
-T1MES 
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Crimes prepens'd long before; had theriwo lines which are upe 
theivppermoſt: =_ of : the Noſe, croffirig one the other ahet 
they knit their: rowWs. :! [£91125 =119 Qt” G00 VO vj}. v3 
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I. Upon Point it: was faid;'That the Art of Memory: 
Of Artificial invented: (as:! tis reported; by Simonides:, 1s 76425 ten 
————Menory> Rules, by: helpof 'whichi the ſpecies of things. diſpas'd in-the 
| treaſute of the 'Memory areireviv'd;- And the-adtion of this 
Faculty confiſting)in a certaln.temper of the Brain, which may 
be preferv'd and/amended-by the right uſe of external. things; 
theydeny the:ſenfible efte&s of nr cars <a queſtion, whether 
the-Memory may be perfeded, and conſequently,whether there 
way be'an Art of it. Raymond Lulie: bath compriz'd hisin a 
Categorical or myſtical Order 3  Rombertio, in his memorable 
Redudtions;: Geſualdo the 'Neapolitan,: in certaia Characers3 
all; im Places, Zneages, and Order. Firſt for Places,' asin paſſing 
near a place, it puts you in mind of what you have ſeen ordone 
there ſo takingia certain place ſowell known to' you thit it 
camort:eſcape:;you, as your lodging, orthe four walls of 'your 
Chamber 3 it; will faithfully return-ta: you the: things thavyoa 
ſhalliconfigne to'it. ' Secondly, for Images; as itits impoſſible 
but E:muſt remember my friend when Lfee his picture 3. fowhen 
I:look upon; certain Images which ſhall fignifie:to me the things 
whereof Iam to treat,(with which conſequently-they. muſt have 
eorreſpondence.)leafily remember thoſe:things: "Theſe Iniages 
muſt-cither be without us, as' Statues 'or. Hangings of Tapi 
are toa Preacher; or elſe within us, and ſo effectual. and known 
that they alwayes come into our Minds, -as the red-and pimpled 
Faceofa known perſon doth,to ſignifie Choler and Drunkenneſs; 
a pale face, for fear; and ſo of the other points of the diſcourſe. 
Thirdly, for Order, it is by conſent ofall term'dithe parentand 
guardian of Memory. | "£220 x50 tf, 
:5:'The Second ſaid, That toqueſtionthe benefit-of-the Art:of 
Memory; which makes Rules for the ſame, 1s, 'to;be an. Enemy 
ta Order. :And:becauſe we cannot judge better of ane contrar 
theh by the: other; the good thereof: 1s beſt apprehended by 
.confidering the evils which ariſe from confuſion. Foras we kzow 
-nothing but what we have in our Mewary, whence the words 
krowing and being mindful are very fitly: taken by the vulgar for 
thefame thing: So as Manmay have. abundance of motions, yet 
if he know not how to uſe them in a fitting occaſion ,' or if-his 
knowledge be confus'd,: he deſerves rather the name of a ſbufler 
-thenof a knowing man; and this for wantof the Order which 
theArt of Memory teacheth us. - For all things have ſome con- 
nexion- a : themſclves, either Natural or Artificial. The 
former is found.in Tree of Subſtance and Accidents. Plants have 
-theit rank, Animals theirs; and among(t Men,: Time, Place, 
| ity, and ſome circumſtances ſupply the-like tochem. : [As 
Ctus-:was before Alexander, he before Ceſar; and again, he 
2CO1yY- 2 | Lore 
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before Cicero in dignity, and Czcero before Koſcins, But the 
Memory is chiefly troubled to retain the artificial connexion of 
things and wotds,affign'd to them by our own diſpotal,;eſpecialty 
when the ſame is remote from the natural. *Tis here that the 
wonders/ofthis Art are'particularly difcover'd ; by help whereof 
Seneca, in his Declamattons, glories that he-learnt the names of 
two thouſand perfons, and repeated them in the fame order 
wherein they-were pronounc'd to him. Cardan confeſſes thar 
ke ow'd MFheKknew to this Art. And Cardinal Perror knew how 
to ule it' for wall” before Beary TIT. that he caus'd himſelf to be 
taken for the Authorof 'an Heroick Poem, which hewepeated, 
word for wotd, afterhearing it once tead. hes 
The Third faid, That fecing Memory hath oftentimes fail'd 
oreat perſ0tages at need, as Demoſthenes before hy © Bndgeus 
before ChaylesV.and many others; it is as profitable to ſtr 
it, as the Rules are difficult which conduce thereunto. Sore 


phancy to'themſelves five chambers , in each corner whereof, 


they place a Man of their acquainrance, and in their Minds apply 
to his Head the firſt word or thing which they would remem- 
ber 5 upon his right arin; the ſecond 3 the third, upon his left 
arm ; the fourth, upon the right foot3 and thefifth, upon the 
teft ; (the nuitmber five ſeeming to them the moſt eafie for Mulri- 
plication) If the thing be nor corporeal, they conceive it under 
{ome ſpecies repreſenting the ſound of the word ;' or elſe of two 
they make one, or divide it 3 proceeding thus from corner to 
corner,” and from chamber to chamber, and adding five more 
to the forriter, if heed require. Others compole a word of the 
firſt letters br ſyllables of! the names which hay would repeat 
asif I would fpeak firſt of Auguſtus, then of the Emperours Ro- 
dolphas, Matthias, Valentinian, andlaſtly, of Soloz ; I take the 
word Arms, in which I find their firſt letters, which guide me 
co the reſt, The ſame they do at the beginning of periods,which 
ſome others make to begin where the preceding end. 

The Fourth ſaid, Memory is an Internal Senſe, which (as the 
other rwo, Phaxcy and Common Senſe) depends onely upon Na- 
ture. And as the tabulous Salztoxtts was I with Lightning 
for having imitated Lightning ; ſo they who go abour to alter 
by their artifice this Divine Workmanſhip, find themſelves re- 
warded with the utter lofs of their natural Memory. Moreover, 
the ſoftneſs of the Brain isthe cauſe of a good Memory, and the 
hardneſs thereof of its weakneſs 3 whence Children have better 


enprhen 


Memories then grown perſons. Nowwe cannot change the confiſt- - 


ence of the Brain, and they who have us'd Balm-water and other 
remedies for that purpoſe, have found that they more weakned 
their Judgements then-ſtrengthened their Memories. From 
whence ariſeth another reaſon to ſhew that thoſe two Faculties 
being for the moſt part equally balanc'd, it is no eaſier for him 
that hath a bad Memory :to make it better, then to procure a 
good Judgement in him which wants 1t. | 


The 


\ 
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The Fifth ſaith, He conceiv'd it no leſs. difficult to.remember 
the Places, Images, and odd precepts of this Art, and apply 
them to the ſubje& , then. to learn by hearr at; firſt the things 
themſelves, or their words 5 which alſo when learnt-by this Art 
are ſoon loſt, as being found upon chimeraes, of which the Mind 
cannot alwayes ſo thorowly clear it ſelf but there wilt be left 
ſome Idea thereof ; more apt to trouble the Memory then to,af- 
fiſtit alwayes. However, I had rather learn a little, Jabourouſly, 
with the. profit and impreſſion ordinarily accompanying my 
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pains, then feed upon thoſe vain pictures... Wherefore I am prone 
to ranks that either there isno Art of Memory, or elfe that it 
is unprofitable or miſchievous, and as ſuch. tobe .rcjefed by all 
the world. \ ; bo Eaget 

The Sixth ſaid, -Since where ever there is defect, there is need 
of ſome Art to corre the ſame, and remove from the Facultics 
the obſtacles which they meet with. in; the exerciſe. of their 
Offices 3 why ſhould Memory alone be deſtitute of this luccour ? 
Conſidering it hath wayes ſo various,: that not. onely words 
which fignifie ſomething, but thoſe which ſ1gnihe nothing are of 
uſe to the Memory. Therefore 4riſtotle faith, He who would 
remember muſt make barbariſmes. And to fix a.name or word 
in the Mind, a Man will utter many which cqme.near it. But 
as this Art is not to. be deſpis'd,ſo neither 1s jt alwayes tobe made 
uſe of, much leſs in things which have ſonic order of theipſelyes; 
as, Anatomy ,, Geography , Chronology, and Hiſtory ;, or in 
which a good natural Memory can contrive any... ; They who 
have this Faculty vigorous from their birth, or made it ſuch by 
exerciſe , wrong themſelves in employing the precepts of this 
Art for that purpoſe ; as a Man of five and twenty years old 
ſhould do if he made uſe of ſpetacles ; having no need thereof. 
Bur it is onely fit for thoſe who having a weak Memory would 
remember many barbarous names or ſome coats and numbers , 
the variety whereof many times breeds confuſion; for the xe- 
colle&ing of which, this Art teaches to remember certain ſhapes, 
figures, or ſpecies, ſometimes the moſt uncouth that can be ex- 
cogitated,to the end the Phancy may be more effecually moved 
by the ſame. : 


CONFERENCE XXIV. 


I. Which of the Five Senſes is the moſt noble. 
TT. Of Laughter. 


=_ |. of the A* he who hath the preſent ſenſe of any Diſeaſe, accounts 


that the greateſt; ſo they who exerciſe ſome one of their 


five Senſes is ganſes morethen the reſt, who get profit by it,or are delighted in 


the moſt 
Noble. 


it, willingly award the preceedence to the ſame. Take the judge- 
NOR | ment 
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ment of a Perfumer, he values nothing but Odors and the ſmell, 
which judgeth thereof. He will tell you, that if we had the 
perfe& knowledge of Aromatical Compoſitions , they. would 
raviſh all our Senſes; that Perfume muſt needs have ſomething 
Divine in it, becauſe God ſo1ov'd it,that he particularly reſerv'd 
it to himſelf, and forbad all others to uſe a certain Compoſition, 
under pain of death. The ſame is alſo argu'd from the offence we 
take at theevil ſcent of any ſtinking thing, thatſo the very name 
of it - paſſing onely through our ears difpleaſes us in ſuch ſort, 


as to diſparage the truth of the Proverb,that Fords do not ſtinks. 


as, on the contrary, the name alone of the Roſe, Violetand 
Jaſmin, ſeemes to recreate the ſmelling by the Ear: » Poets and 
Lovers will be for the Eyes and the Touch. - They who under- 
ſtand Opticks will hold that 'tis the ſeeing which affordeth the 
greateſt wonders; Whence Comical Repreſentations move fo 
powerfully-, and Sight hath more influence upon us then Hear- 
ſay. If you will take the judgement of Muſitians,> the Hearing 
ſhall carry the Bell from theother ſenſes z and this Pofition is 
back'd with the experience of Melody, Perſ{waſion, and the Art 
of Oratory z which caus'd Antiquity to feign-two ſorts of ' Her- 
cules, the one who ſubdu'd monſters with the blows of his club, 
and the other who captivated his Auditors with chains of Gold, 
reaching from his Tongue to their Ears. Phzloxexns, who wiſh'd 


a Crane's neck, and they. who live onely to drink andeart,. 


(whereas we drink and eat tolive) will give the preheminence 
ro the Taſte. Wherefore, in my Opinion, this Queſtion is hard 
to bedecided, becaulc it requires impartial Judges, whoſe num- 
ber is very ſmall. 

The Second ſaid, That for the right judging of the Cauſe, all 
parties ought to be heard. As. for the $7ght, the fabrick of its 
Organ, ſo artificially compos'd of Humours and” Tunicles, and 


guarded with Eye-lids and Brows, as ſo many ramparts for its 


preſervation, ſufficiently plead its excellence. But that, of the 
{1x Couple of Nerves, (for ſo many onely there are) in the Brain, 
the firſt and the ſecond are peculiarly deſtinated to-the Eyes 5 
this ſhews how highly Nature tenders them above all other 
parts. Moreover, Viſion is perform'd in an T-ſtart, and makes 
preſent to us thoſe things which are as remote from us, as Heaven 
is from. Earth, and this by ſpiritual qualities; (for the Actions 
of Bodies are not expedited but in Time) this is an other argu- 
ment of its Excellence. Further, fince nothing is more-goodly 
then Light, 1t ſeemes to follow that nothing is more excellent 
then the Sight, whoſe ObjeCtitis. Whence ſome Philoſophers 
conceiv'd the Soul to have choſen the Eyes for its Manſion. Next 
then for Hearing ; this Senſe ſeemes'to feed the Soul.or rather to 
give it birth. Forif the Soul be confider'd naturally, its food 
and life is to underſtand, reaſon, and diſcourſe; to which pur- 
poſes the Hearing alone is ſerviceable,being for this cauſe term'd 
the Sexſe of. Diſcipline. ' Tf the Soul be confider'd as it enjoyes - 

3, "Fl life 
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life more noble then the natural, meas; that of Grace 3 the 
Senſe of Hearing ſeemes the Author of this Life. For , the 
Juſt lives by Faith, faith: the Holy Scripture. Now this Faith 
comes from Hearing, as'the Apoſtle teſtifies, and not fron See+ 
ing 3 For it is the evidence of things not ſeen ; and where we fee, 
there is no longer Faith. ' As for the Smeling 3. indeed good 
Odors recreate the Brain, Tepair the Animal Sprrits, purifieand 
fit them to aſſiſt the Soul when it exerciſeth its moft noble ope- 
rations ; but the weak Title of this Senſe ſeemes to need a better 
Advocate then all the reft. The Senſes of Taſtizg and Touching 
remain, but both'in the fame degree, becauſe one proceeds from 
the other; Guſtation being a ſort of Conta&. 1nconfidering 
of theſe two Senſes, me-thinks, I hear them complain of the in- 
gratitude of Men for placing them in the loweſt form, notwith- 
ſtanding their great ſervice 1n the birth of Mankind, by Genera- 
tion, which is a kind of Touching, and in the ſubſequent pre- 
ſervation thereof inceſſantly by the Senſe of Taſting. And yet | 
ſince al! the commendation of an Inſtrument is to be meafur'd 
by its end and benefit, (as the praiſe of a Knife 1s to cut well) 
therefore of the Senſes, which are the Inſtruments of the Body 
and the Soul, the moſt beneficial (as the Touch and Taſte are) 
mulſt-be the moſt noble : For they are abfolutely neceſſary to our 
Being, but the other three onely to our Well-being, and thar 
we may live more pleaſantly. Moreover, Nature hath fo highly 
eſteemed the Senſe of Touching and its ations, that ſhe hath 
found none of them bad or uſeleſs, as there is in the other Senſes. 
Pain itſelf, which ſeemes the chief Enemy of it, is fo neceſlary, 
_that without the ſame, Animals (as Ariſtotle teſtifies)would periſh 
like. Plants ; for it is like a Sentinel, taking heed that no wiſ- 
chief befall them. 

The Third ſtood up for the Hearing. Sounds (ſaid he) are 
of that efficacy and power, that amongſt the Objects of the 
Senſes, they alone make the Soul take as many different poſtures 
as themſelves are various. The ſound of the Trumpet,or a warlike 
Song, animates and puts us into fury 3 change the Tune, and 

you make the weapons fall out of the hands of the moſt outragi- 
ous. Devotion 1s enkindled by it , Mirth increas'd; briefly, 
nothing is impoſſible to it. Its action 1s ſo noble, that by it we 
receive the notices of all things; in which regard the Ear is par- 
ticularly dedicated to the Memory': Hence alſo ſpeech is more 
efficacious, and makes greater impreſſion upon the Mind, then 
converſe onely with dumb Maſters, or the contemplation of 
things by help of the Sight. And the ſtructure of its Organ, 
both internal and external, contriv'd with ſo many Labyrinths, 
a Drumb, a Stirrup, an Anvil, a Hammer, Membranes, Arteries, 
' and Nerves, and fo many other parts fortifi'd with ſtrong battle- 
ments of Bones, is a ſufficient evidence of its nobleneſs. 
The Fourth fell into commendation of the Eyes, which are 
the windows at which the Soul moſt manifeſtly ſhews her ſelf, 
Crate and 
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and 'is.made moſt to admire her Creator ; but he-added;, thac 
many times they ſerve for anin-let, : at which the Devil ſteals the 
Soul ; which /a great perſon complains that-heloft by hisEyes. 
I. ſhould therefore attribute :({aid:he) the preeminence to the 
Touch, as more exquiſite in Man then'in any! Aninialy: and con- 
ſequently:moſt noble, becauſe found: m the moſtnoble:ſubſtince. 
For 'tis probable Nature gave Man, by-way of:preeminenct; the 
moſt noble;Faculties not'onely inthe Soul, but:alo.in-the:Body. 
Now iother Animals excell us in-th& other Senſes;37 the Dog,can 
Smelling's the Ape, in/Taſting 3 the'Hart; in Hearings ' and: the 
Eagle, in Seeing. PAY-"3 $1171 $30 68 4 203-438-178 
- The Fifthargu'd, in favour of Hearing, alledping'that-a-Man 
Way attain-Knowledge without Sight;and that wpon: obſervation; 
Blind people have better Memories and: Judgementsthen others, 
becauſe'their Souls being leſs taken up: with: (external. ations, 
become more: vigorous in internal. operations; :for :thad: their 
Spirits arc'lefs Are . Uponwhich conſideration; a:ctrtaid ._ 
Philoſopher thought fit to pull out hisown Eyes,that fo he might 
be. more free for contemplation, and:the ſtudy: of Wiſedons But 
without the Hearing, itisimpoflible ta have:theleaſt; degree of 
Knowledge in the world, noteveniſo muchiasthat.of talkin 
famiharly to little Children. For-one'deaf by: Nature is likewile 
dumb.,and by conſequence altogether uſeleſs to-humaneſoeiety ; 
yea, if we take Ariſtotle's word for it; he is leſs: then; Man. : For 
Man: ( faith-he )) deſerves not that name. but inaſmuch as he is 
ſociable .and ſuch heis not, if: he be unable to expreſs his con- 
ceptions, which cannot be done without ſpeech.;. Of :which 
ſpeech the Hearing being the cauſe;the ſame is alſo the cauſethat 
he is capable of the denomination of Man. And being thereby 
differenced from Brutes, it follows that it isthe moſt noble piece 
of his accoutrements. TR TE et reach 

The Sixth ſaid, If Nobility be'taken for Antiquity, the Touch 
will be the nobleſt of the Senſes 5 becaule it. appears the firſt and 
the laſt in an Animal. | Moreover, -it is deſign'd for thenobleſt 
End, 'to wit, Propagation, by , which: the individual . makes it 
Telf eternal; and which is more; it comprehends under it the 
Taſte, the Hearing and; the Smelling::. For we cannot Taſte, 
Hear, or Smell, unleſs the. ſpecies aCtually touch the Tongue, 
the Drum of the Ear,:and the Mammillary Proceſles.. :Add 
hereunto, that Utility being the. Note of Excellency, asisfeen 
in State Policy, and the Art Military, the Touch muſt be. the 
moſt excellent 3 fince it ſerves for Eyes not onely to the Blind 
who guide themſelves by groping, but alſo to ſome:;Animals, :as 
Snails, Moles, and alſo all Inſefts, .who make uſe of their hornes 
and feet as dextroully as others of their Eyes.-: - TIS t64- 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, We here wanted ſome Of * 
Prieſts of that God of Langhter, | towhom, as Apuliexs (Cindais 
Golden Af) relates, the.Inhabitants of the City of Hypazje 2oele- 
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brated yearly a Feaſt,at which himſelf was made a. Victim. Thers 
are few but have read what Laughter he caus'd, when defends 
ing himſelf againſt the charge of Murther he forind that the 
three Men -whom he thought -he had flain were three leathern 
bottles 3: and::for- his reward he receiv'd'this promife, Thar all 
ſhouldiſucceed:to his advantage. Indeed Fortune ſeems to favgur 
Laughersz whereas here accufers and male-contents readily find 
new-cauſes of -diflatisfattion and complaint. Whence poſhbt 
aroſe the Proverb, which ſaith, That-when things gowell with 
a Man; He hath the Laughers on his fide. This Goddeſs For- 
tune ſeems to -be of the Humour of Women, (in whoſe ſhape 
ſhe is-pourtray'4)- who rather love merry perſons then ſevere. 
Yea,;generally, all prefer a: jolly Humour, and aſmilling Face, 
befote: the ſolemneſs and ' wrinkled brow of the 'Melancholy 
which you may daily obſerve from Children, who avoid the lae- 
ter.and readily run to the former.as it were by tnftintbof Nature. 
The: Latin Diſtick faith ., That the Spleen cauſerh Laughter; 
poſhbly. becauſe- it ſerves for the receptacle of Melanchioly 
which hinders it 3 juſt as white Wine, having moreleeor ſediment 
at the bottomethen'Clarer, retaineth leſs thereof inits ſubſtatice, 
and is: conſequently moredivretical.  : * {005 iny Ld 
; Fhe ſecond ſaid; Thar thefirſt riſe of laughter is-in the Phawey, 
which figuring to'it ſelf ſome ſpecies not well according together, 
repreſents a.difproportion.to the Intelle& , not wholly =—- 


_ able; for then it would difpleaſe, but abſurd, new:,' and unor- 
\ dinary.' Then the Judgement coming $o' conjoyn thoſe diſpro- 


portionate ſpecies, makes a compound thereof; which not agree- 
10g with what was expeRted from them, the Judgement cannot 
wholly: approve of the ſame by reaſon of the difproportion, 
nor yet wholly tejett it, by reaſon of ſomething which pleaſes it 
within. From this conteſt ariſeth a fally of the Faculty, which 
during this contrariety , caufeth contraction of the Nerves. 
Which if it be but ſmall, it produceth onely ſmiling ; bur if it 
be violent , then by the confluence of the Spirits it cauſeth loud 
laughter. Now that Laughter is ſeated in the Imagination ap- 
pears hence,that if we have heard or ſeen ſome ridiculous thing, 
we many times laugh at it, though the Obje&t be not preſent. 
'Tis alſo Difproportion that makes us laugh,: for we do not ſo 
when we behold a great Beauty ;. but-we do ſo when we look 
upon fome odd ill-contriv'd countenance, or when we find little 
{utableneſs between the Obje&ts which are repreſented'to us; as 
an Old-man'making Love, a huge Hat upon a {mall Head, one 
intending to makea graceful Reverence, or cut a fine caper and 
falling all along; in brief, every thing that is ſaid or done incon- 
gruouſly beſides our- expectation z /efpecially if 'no--other more 
violent Paſſion interpoſe, as Fear, Reſpect, and Pity , which 
ſuppreſs Laughter.” -We laugh at a Man thatfalls down, but 
{bould he break his neck with the fall, our Laughter would give 
place to Compaſtion. In fine, it appearsthat there is made a re- 


traction 
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tration of the Nerves during Laughter ; for we ſee a Convyl- 
fion cauſeth the ſame motion of the Muſcles of the Face that 
Laughter doth 5 whence cometh that malady which is called 
Riſus Sardomicus, in which, by the retraction of the Nerves to- 
wards their Original, the Patient ſeemes to langh as he dyes. 
The Third faid, He knew not whether of the two had moſt 
reaſon, Democritus the Laugher, or Heraclitas the Weeper. For 
hough the Faculty of Laughing be peculiar to Man, and inſe- 
parable from Reaſon, yet immoderate Laughter is as nnaccepta- 
ble as continual Tears, - And whereas we read in the Holy 
Scripture that our Lord fometimes wept, but not that he ever 
laught ; this may be refolv'd, That nothing 'was new to him : 
The fame being recorded of Heathens, ſo ſtay'd and referv'd 
that they were neverſcen to laugh; as Craſſus, Cato the Cenfor, 
Phocion, and ſome others. There is more difficulty inftxting 
| the Cexſe of Laughter. Ariſtotle attributes it to the Diaphragme 
which is dilated by heat. But” feeing we laugh leſs in'a Fever 
when the Diaphragme is moſt heated, itis certain, either that 


every heatof the Diaphragme doth not produce this effe&; or, 


ſome other caufe muft be Joyned with it. Which I conctiveto 
be'an impreſſion'made in our Senſes, and by themin our Phancy, 
of ſome agretable, unuſual, and un-foreſeen-Objet, wheil' rhe 
fame pn into it unawares. Which Obje, exciting Joy ins 
by the Dilhiation ofthe Spirits;which is made firft in the Attetits 
ofthe Btain;and thereby wſinuated into theſe of the Heatt*which 
opens to that Joy ; thoſe dilated Spirits ſwell the Blood in the 
Veins which accompanies them 3 fo that not being containable in 
their, own place, the Veins and Arteries fivell till they make a 
reflux iv the Brain, Diaphragme, Lungs, Face, and all theparts 
of the Bbtly, where they cauſe the concuffion and agitation ob- 
ſerv'd inexceſſive Laughter, and ſometimes Tears, by the com- 
preſſion of the Brain 3 whilſt it is not poſſible for any to check 
the eruption, what ever reſpe&@ be preſented to them; yea, 
ſometimes'the Spirits are fo rarifi'd that they evaporate, whence 
follows fiidden death ; as it befell Chryſpprs of old,” who ſeeing 
an Aſs ext” figgs at the end of his table , fell into ſo vehement 
Laughter that he dy'd.immediately. | | 

' The Fourth faid, Laughter is a motion of the Body which 
follows that of the Soul. Its Objett is a ſudden Joy ſurprizing 
us, as a pleaſant word after a ſerious diſcourſe. The ſcorn we 
. makeof any one cauſeth Laughter likewiſe z becauſe Contempt 
isa kindof Anger made up of Pleaſure arid Grief, -When the 
Pleaſure happens to be greater then the Grief, (as it happens 
when our.,Enemy is. ſo weak that we can be reveng'd on him 
when welilt) this contentment cauſeth ustolaugh. And, hence 
It is that Sleighting is more offenfivethen Hatred: alone. Joybertus 
thinks, .Langhter is excited when Pleaſure.expands the Heart, 
which by that dilatation gives motion to the Diaphragme, and 
this conſequently draws the Muſcles ofthe Lipps. Arzſtotle ſaith, 


that 
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that by tickling a motion is cauſed in the Spirits, which go and; 
Come to the place where the Man feels . the Pleaſure 5, which 
Spirits paſſing and repaſſing light upon the.Nerves,who being —_ 
ſenſible and follicited by the continual motion. and' agitation 


. - 


thereof, endeavour to drive the ſame away. 3 andtg that pur, 
ſe eontra& themſelves, and draw unto' themſelyes; the parts 
ioto which they are inſerted. Hence, in a great Laughter, a Man 
isforc'd to.compreſs himſelf, and the ſides ake with much laugh 
ing, by reaſon of the tenſion, of the Muicles and Nerves, which 
are moſt agitated.in that place. Wherefore, | in my, judgement; 
Laughter 1s.caus'd in this ſort, The ſudden Pleaſureor Titilla- 
tion excites a motion of the Spirits, which being very. ſubtile 
are calily carry'd. up to the Head; theretheir agitation and mo- 
tiqn importunes the Nervesand the Braln, fo that in the midſt 
of: this, Pleaſure there is caus'd a kind of, Convulſive Motion. 
And for that. this agitation is chiefly inward, therefare the in- 
ternal, parts firſt feel the eftects of that gentle Convulſion,z,the 
Diaphragme being more pliant, and receiving more; Nerves of 
the fixth Conjugation, 1s: agitated the, moſt vehemently. In 
profule Laughter the Nerves of the whole Body ſympathize with 
this diſpoſition, of. the Brain, their Common Original z, which 
heing importun'd.by thoſe Spirits, (who,though but 4atzral, are 
; 5. to incommode the fame by their too great agitation.) 
1t-contra&s it ſelf tobe diſcharged of them,attraCting SE Nerye 
cont .asmuch as it canz whence proceeds this kind,of Con; 
VUIIION, : > 22 b- Vx. 4 Ht 4/* 
The Fifth f{aid,; That the cauſe of: Laughter is two-fold, 
namely, its 0bje&® which is of great latitude, as good news,:un- 
expetted joy, which it is impoſlible to receive without layghing 3 
andits SubjeF, which is indeed rhe Diaphragme; for.they who 
are wounded in that part ſeem to dye laughing, as 1, rh 
in the ſeventh of. his Epidemicks, obſerves to have betallen one 
Plychon for the: ſame cauſe: And this is no otherwiſe then asa 
certain kind of Kanuncalws, (an Herb, we call Crawfoot ) being 
eaten cauſeth loſs of the Spirits, and by the contraQion of the 
Lips repreſents the Convulſion which is made during Laughter. 
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1: Of the Diverſuy of Countenances. 1 I. Whether 

Man or Woman be the more noble. : 

| mover is ſo diſagreeable, that in all the obje&vf the Senſe; 

it diſpleaſes us.' "Our Taſte is glutted with alwayes eatin 

the ſame'Bread. "The 'moſt excellent Odour, at length, cauſech 

the Head-ake. ' Tolook too wiſtly _ the ſame obje&, or to 

be too lopg together beheld by the ſame Eye fixed upon us, is 

; hh | | troubleſome 
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troubleſome. The Ear is tyr'd with twice hearing the ſame 
Tune, and being continually ſtrack upon by one and the ſame' 
diſcourſe; how excellent ſoever it be. The Touch, the groffeſt 
of all the Senſes, is weary of one and the fame temperof Airs 
whence is drawn a certain conſequence, That the people under 
the Equinoctial ; or other Climate alwayes like to it ſelf} are 
ſooner weary of- living, then others who have not leaſure tobe 
tyr'd with one ſeaſon becauſe another ſoon fucceeds it. *' On the 
contrary, weſee variety of Food Taiſeth the lgnguiſhing'Appe® 
tite ; the diverſity of Odors which ſucceed one another; irc 
the Smelling. Nothing is more acceptableto the Sight then 
Meadow checker'd with ſeveral colours, or a garden variegated 
with Tulips and other'Flowers, of- all ſorts and hnes which the 
( Spring diſcloſes. Harmony proceeds from the vatiety of Notes ; 
| and the Orator who would move his Auditors muſt not ſpeak 
too long upon the ſamething in the ſame words; he muſt alter 
his geſture and voice, 'afid the pauſes which diſtinguiſh his ation 
are very ſerviceable to that purpoſe. But as there is nothing more. 
ſwift then the Sight; ſono Senſe is ſooner weary with the fem- 
blance of its obje&s. The reaſon whereof is this, being a moſt 
active ſenſe, 1ts operation doth not make it ſelf perceiv'd by the 
Eye, but by the chariging of the object. So that whenit be- 
holds alwayes the fame thing, it ſeemes to it ſelf as if it beheld 
nothing. Look uport the Earth all cover'd with Snow, or a 
Chamber _— hung with Black , or ſome other fingle colour , 
the Sighr is offended therewith : If Green offends uslefs; it is 
becauſe it 1s compounded of Yellow and Blew. and the beſt 
blended of all the Colours, and as ſuch reunites the vifual rayes 
between its two extremes 3 yetit affordeth nothing near the Jo. 
lightfulneſs that ariſeth from the variety of Tapiſtry. I conceive 
therefore that the chief end of the diverſity of Countenances, is 
Diſtin&ion, and leſt the ſame thing ſhould betide Women that 
7 did Alcmena, in Plantus, who ſuffer'd Jupiter ro quarter with her, 
becauſe ſhe took him for her Huſband Amphitryo. But the ſub- 
ordinateend 1s the Contentment which Man finds in this variety. 
As for other cauſes, the Efficient indeed doth ſomething ; for 
Children commonly reſemble their Fathers and Mothers:But the 
Material contributes very much hereunto; ſo that they who (for 
example) are begotten of a Maſculine and Feminine Geniture, 
wherein the ſanguine temper is equally prevalent, reſemble one 
another, and have a ruddy and well ſhap'd Countenance. But 
becauſe 'tis next to mpolfitys: that the ſaid temper ſhould be 
equally found in two dffierent ſubjects, thence ariſeth the yariety 
of Complexions and Lineaments, 
The Second ſaid, There is as great variety in all natural things 
as in Faces, though it be not ſo remarkable tous. For we (fe 
Birds and Beaſts diſtinguiſh one another very well. Now the _— Kig- 
Final Cauſe of this Diverſity ſeemes to me to be the ornament of - Ab wg 
the World, which otherwiſe would have nothing lefs then the nam. 
| 1mport- 
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importance of its' name. Muſick and Painting receive 'graces 
from things which in reality.are nothing, namely, Pauſes, which 
are onely.privatignsof:Notes ; and ſhadows, which are defeds of 
light. This diverſity of Viſages, which ariſeth from that of the 
rlons. and their inclinations, is as. well contributary to the 
lendpur and beauty of a ſtate. as of nature. For if all things were 
Alike. there, would-be a copftus'd identity and general diſorder, 
not much different from the ancient Chaos., - Nothing would be. 
afted an., Nature ,, for aftion is not betweenthings like, but be-' 
ren things. contrary. Nox; would there be Beauty in the 
antenance,. if there werenot diverſity.inthe parts; but all 
the Face were Eye. or Noſe. For Beauty arifeth from Proportion, 
and thisfrom the correſpondence of many different parts, Very ' 
little would there beamongſt Men, if all were alike; there be- 
ing no Beauty-when there 15 no deformity whereunto.1t may be 
compar!'dz, and. who ſo takes away Beauty takes away-Love, 
of which it is the foundation. This divine link of humane fo- 
ciety. would be deſtroy'd 3 for Love is adefire to obtain what we 
want, and another poſleſleth 3 and therefore it cannot exiſt but 
between perſons unlike. Nor could a State conſiſt longer ; be- 
cauſe. a}, Men being externally alike,would beſo internally too ; 
all would be of the ſame profeſſion, and no longer ſeek to ſup- 
ply one anothers mutual neceffities. Now this diverhity of. per- 
{ons proceeds from, the divers mixture; gf the four Humours ; 
which being never found twice temper'd in theſame fort, (each 
one having his peculiar conſtitution, which the Phyſitians call” 
idiaffiacrabe) they never produce 'the ſame perſon twice, nor 
conlequently one and the ſame ſurface, or external ſhape, alike, 
If the Matter deſign'd to conſtitute and nouriſh the bones be 
in too great quantity, . the Man is born robult, large, and bony ; 
if it be defective, he becomes a dwarf and a weakling. Again, 
this Matter, according as it carried to every bone in particular, 
gives adiftering conformation to the ſame, whichas allo derived 
tothe Muſcles ſpread over thoſe bones from which they borrow 
the external figure which they communicate to the ſkin. 
The. Third faid, He found two Cauſes of the Diverſity of 
Countenances: One in Heaven ; 'The other in the Heads of Wo- 
men, namely, in. their Imaginations. Heaven 1s never found 
twice in the ſame poſture, by reaſon of the manifold Motions 


and Conjunctions of the Planets, and yet 'tis the Sun and Man 


that generatea Man; and what is faid of the Sun, ought hkewiſe 
ro be underſtood of the other Celeſtial Bodies. It is neceſlary 
then that this'varicty in the Cauſe produce alſo variety in the 
Effet. Hence it is, that Twins have fo great reſemblance to- 
gether, as having been conceiv'd and born under the fame Con- 
{tellation. As for the Imagination, 'tis certain, that of the Mother 
which intervenesat the time of Conception, more powerfully 
determines the ſhape and colour of the Feetus then any other 
Cauſe; as appears by the marks which Infants bring with _ 

rom 
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from their Mothers 'Womb >" who well remember that fuch 
or in their Phancy, and that they had a vehement ap- 


prehenſion ofthe ſame. So that as many different Imaginations 


ces and other parts of the' Body different. © 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, That in times of old thete 
was found at Rome'a Widower that had buried two and twenty 
Wives, and at the fame time a Widow thatdurvived her two and 
twentieth Huſband ; theſe two the people of Rowe conſtrain'd to 
marry together, after which, both Men and Women awaited 
which of the two would dye firſt; at length the Woman'dy'd 
firſt, and all the Men, even to the httle Boyes, went toher in- 
terment, every one witha branch of Lawrel in his Hand; agha- 
ving obtaind the victory over that Sex. This Queſtion of the no- 
bleneſs and dignity of the one aboye the other,is of greater conſe- 
quence then that other, in which not onely Women very fre- 
quently get the better, there being more old women then'old 
men, through the ſundry dangers whereunto men are expos'd, 
and from which women are exempted ; but alſo Stags and Ra- 
vens, which ltve hundreds of years, much ſurpaſs either of them. 
But one of the greateſt difficulties ariſing in the diſcuffion of this 
Controverfie, 15, that there is no Judge found but isintereſſed 
inthe Cauſe : Do not think that the determination of this Point 
1s of little: importance. For we ſhould have none of thoſe diſ- 
mal feuds both in high and mean families, did not women go 
about to command over men inſtead of obeying them. -- Now 
whether the buſineſs be fairly arbitrated , or whether it be 
yielded,out of complacency to that Sex, which loves to be com- 
mended, and out of pity its frugality and weakneſs; upon ex- 
amination ofthe reaſons of either ſide, I find it ſafer toſuſpend 


my judgement, that. I may neither betray my own party, nor 


incenſe the other; which, they ſay, is not ſo eafily reconciled 
as it 1s offended. 

The Second. faid , That the courtſhip and ſuing which Men 
uſe to Women, isa tacite but ſufficient argument of the eſteem 
wherein they hold them; for we donot ſeek after a thing which 
we under-value. But the prxzcellence of Women above Men 
is principally argu'd from the Place, the Mattey, and the Order 
of their Creation, For Man had not the advantage to be created 
in the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, as Woman had, whoalſo was pro- 
duc*d out of a more noble matter then he; for he was made out 
of the Earth, and ſhe out of one of the Man's ribbs. And as for 
the Order of the Creation,God,in the produttion of Mixt Bodies, 
begun with the meaneſt things, and ended with the nobleſt. He 
firſt made the Earth and the Sea, then Plants, Fiſhes, and the 
other Brutes. After which, he created Man, as the Maſter 
of all things; and laſtly, Woman, as the Maſter-piece of Natiire, 
and the Model of all Perfe&tions, Miſtreſs of Man, ſtronger 

X | then 


as Women have when they conceive, make ſo many Countenan-' 
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then he, as the Scripture faith ; and conſequently Miſtreſs of 
alt the Creatures. Moreover, thereis no fort of Goods but.are 
found in a higher degree in Woman then *'in Man.;.. For as for 
the Goods of the Body, the chief whereof is Beauty, Men have 
therein utterly loſt the cauſe z which, they will be as little able 
” agg to the Goods of the Mind : For the ſame are 
found more vigorous, and attain ſooner to marurity.in Women, 
who, upon that account; are by the Laws adjudg'd Puberes. at 
twelve years of age, and; Boyes not till fourteen, , They com- 
monly perform more ations of Virtue then Men 5: and indeed 
they; have more; need thereof, to with-ſtand the aflaults conti- 
nually made npon their Chaſtity, whichis.not too . often found 
in the. other Sex. They are acknowledg'd by all, 'to:be more 
merciful, faithful, and charitable then Men; ſo Devoxt, that 
the Church (which cannot err) termes them by no othet name ; 
and fo patient;that God hath judg'd them alone worthy to car 
their Children nine moneths in their bellies ; no doubt Wn 
Men had not Virtue and Reſolution enough for that office. The 
Poets never feign'd but one Jupiter, that was able to bear an 
Infant in his Body, though it were but for a few moneths. - In 
fine , there is no Science. or Art in. which Women have not ex- 
cell'd ; witneſs 'the two Virgins , Deſroches, and 'de Gonrnat, 
the Vicounteſs of Axchi, and Juliana Morel, a Siſter Jacobine 
of Avignon, who underſtands fourteen Languages 3 and,at Lyors, 
maintain'd Theſes in Philoſophy at the age of thirteen years 5. ſo 
allo of old, Diotima and Aſpacia were ſo excellent in Philoſophy, 
that Socrates was not aſham'd to go to their publick Lectures; 
in Aſtrology, Hipatia of Alexandria, the Wite of 1ſidore the 
Philoſopher; in Oratory, T»/ia , the Daughter, and doubly 
heireſs of Cicero; and Correlia, who taught Eloquence to the 
Gracchi her Sons ; in Poetry, Sappho, the inventreſs of Saphick 
Verſes; and the three Coryzn42 , of whom the firſt overcame 


 Pndar, the Prince of Lyrick Poets, five times 3. and in Painture, 


Trexe and Calypſo, in the dayes of Yarro, If there have been 
Prophets, there: have alſo been Propheteſles and Sybils ; yea, 
they were Virgins, of old, that render'd the Oracles at Delphos. 
In brief, if there have been war-like Men , there, have been 
Amazons too, who have ſhew'd that Valour is not ſolely Maſcu- 
line. And, inour dayes, there have been found Maidens that 
have fought very courageouſly, whoſe Sex was not known till 
they were ſtript after they had been {lain in battle. 'But theſe 
Feminine Virtues are not ſo much celebrated as thoſe of Men, 
by.reaſon of the Envy which they bear to. the Sex, having ſab- 
zeed the ſame toſuch a paſs, that they are enforc'd to ſupport 
all our defects. Though indeed,, Women! may ſay to Men as the 
Lyon did to a Man, who ſhew'd him the pi&ure of a Man killing 
aLyon3 If Lyons ( faid he) were addicted to painting , you 
would fee more Men kill'd by Lyons, then Lyons by Men. If 
Women had had the making of Laws and Hiſtories, you would 
{ce more Virtues exercis'd by Women then by Men. The 
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[The Third ſaid, That although none but Men are at the ven- 
tilating of this Controverſie, yet Women ought. not to alledge 
that it is eafie to commend the Athen7zars in the City of Athens ; 
ſince God himſelf hath paſs'd a Decree upon them in theſe 
words, The Woman ſhall be ſubje& to the Man. And 'tisto no 
purpoſe to ſay, that itwas otherwiſe before the firſt fin, and 
that ſubje&ion was impos'd upon the Woman for a puniſhment ; 
ſeeing the puniſhment of the Serpent , That he ſhould creep 
upon the Earth, doth not preſuppoſe that he had feet before he 
caus'd Man tofin by the intervention of his Wife ; but indeed, 
God converted that into a penalty which before was natural 
unto him. The ſame ought to be ſaid concerning the Woman, 
who was no leſs ſubje& to the Man before then after his fin, 
Moreover, after God had taken the Woman out of Adam's (ide, 
(whence, they ſay, it comes that their headsare ſo hard ) he 
did not fay that ſhe was good, as he had pronounc'd all the reſt 
of his Creatures. And to get Adam to marry her, there was no 
other expedient found but to caſt him into a fleep 3 no doubt, 
becauſe, had he been awake, he would have been very much 
puzzl'd to reſolve upon it. So that they who conſidering, on one 
fide, the uſefulneſs of that Sex for the preſervation of the ſpecies 
of Men, and on the other, the miſchiefs whereof ir is the cauſe, 
have not ill determin'd when they term'd Woman a Neceſſary 
Evil ;, to which Men are addicted, by natural inſtinct, for the ge- 
neral good, . and to the prejudice of the particular 3 juſt as 
Water aſcends upwards, contrary to its own nature, for the 
eſchewing of Vacuity. . Woman is an imperfe&t Animall, 
whom Plato doubted whether he ſhould not rank amongſt the 
irrational, and whom Ariſtotle termes a Monſter 3 they who 
treat her moſt gently, ſtile her a ſimple Error of Nature 3 which 
through the deficiency of natural heat, could not attain to the 
making of a Male. Women big with-Female Children, are more 
diſcolour'd, have their taſte deprav'd;, and uſually lift up their 
left leg firſt,as it were for an evidence of that ſiniſter conception; 
In ;the Old: Teſtament,they who were deliver'd of a Female 
were unclean for fixty:dayes ; but if of a Male, but thirty. The 
Male is fully form'd inthirty dayes;, - but the Female onely in 
forty: two.: The Males have lite at the ſeventh moneth, bur 
Females not till theninth; as if Nature hid her fault as long as 
ſhe could. The Females have leſs vigour in all their aCtions, 
becauſe leſs heat; which appears in that they are never ambi- 
dextrous, as Men oftentimes are, Now, if inſome ſpecies of 
Animals, the Femiales have the advantage above Males, as Ty- 
grefles, Lyoneſles , and She-wolves, it is in fierceneſs 3 and 
therein we alſo yield to Women. But what more competent 
Judge amongſt Men can they find, then he who try'd ſo many, 
Solomon, who inquires, Who can find a Wiſe Woman And who, 
after he had compar'd them to the bottomelels pit, concludes 


that all wickedneſs is ſupportable, provided it be not the wick- 
p edneſs 
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Is edneſoof a Woman; yea, that the wickedneſs of a-Man is bet- 
Eclefiafticus. ter then the goodneſs of a Woman. 


The Fourth ſaid , Every thing 1s eſteemed aecording to its 
Author, Structure, and Compoſition, the means it makes uſe of, 
the manner how it employes. the ſame, and its end. - Now Man 
and Woman having theſame Author, namely, God ;, and being 
compos'd almoſt of the ſame parts, it remains to inquire what 
means both the one and the other makes uſe of for attaining 
their end, which is Happineſs. It is certatn that the being either 
Man or Woman doth not make either of them gaod or bad, 
handſome or deform'd, noble or infamous, happy or unhappy. 
"There are found of both ſorts in either Sex. As, to begin-in-Pa- 
radiſe, theeleven thouſand Virgins alone ſhew that the Femi- 
nine Sex 'hath as good a ſhare therein as Men. In Thrones, 
Semiramis, Thomiris, many Queens and: Empereſles have ma- 
nifeſted, that Women as well know how to command as Men. 
Judith cutting off the Head of Holofernes ; and the Maid of 
Orleans, in the dayes of our Fore-fathers, have ſhewn that Men 
alone were not courageous, and fit for Martial Atchievements. In - 
brief, there is no kind of performances, in which examples are 
not to be found both of Men and Women, that have acquitted 
themſelves happily therein.In Oeconomy, or the management of 
a Family, if ome Men are the Maſters, there are found Women 
roo that have the ſupremacy, and that in ſuch forts.-that the 
Men dare not complain, Wherefore they who ſeek the cauſe 
of the nobleneſs or abje&neſs of Man and Woman in the Sex, 
ſeek a cauſe where it is not. 'Tis not the being a Man or a Woman 
that makes noble or ignoble 3 'tis the being an excellent Man, or 
an excellent Woman. For as they are miſtaken who impute 
ſome Vice or Virtue to a whole Province ., becauſe to be vicious 
or virtuous are perſonal things 3 the ſame ought to be ſaid con- 
cerning Man or Woman, who are Citizens of the whole world ; 
either of whom taken in general hath nothing in themſelves but 
what is very decorous , Good and perfe&, andconſequently 
very noble; as proceeding from an Author who communicated 
to them what perfe&tion and nobleneſs was reſpedively requifite: 
If there be any defed, it -praceeds from the individual perſon, 
and ought no more to be attributed to the Sex then to the 


Species. 
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| W hether it be lawful for one 16 commend —Y = 
himſelf. 1I.: Of Beanty. - 


FF things could ſpeak, or if Men-ſpoke alwayes of then asis I. 
fitting, the Queſtion would be needleſs; but for thar neither P#ether it be 
the one nor the other are'-to be expected, it 19 reaſonably de- _ - or 
manded ; whether ever it be lawful to ſupply this default our =—_— 
ſelves. Three ſorts of perſons there are, each of a different himſelf. 
opinion touching this Subject. The firſt prizeand reſpe& therh- 

ſelves ſo highly, that as one of the great Wits of theſe times 

faid toa certain Author, who would have had more praife had 

he given himſelf leſs 3 -_—_ catch cold with too:much ſpeaking 

ro themſelves bare-headed. The Second, having heard that 

Glory is a ſhadow that follows thoſe that flie it, affet blame 

with ſo palpabledeſfign,that it is plainly ſeen that they fall down 

onely to be lifted upzlike thoſe brides who would not hide them- 

ſelves, if they knew that they ſhould not certainly be found out. 

The Third obſerving how odious- {clf-praiſe is to all the- world, 

never attribute any to themſelves, and cannot ſo much as endure 

to hear themſelves commended , accounting it no other then 
flatrery. The firſt maintain , that they who ſay that a Min. 

muſt not praiſe himſelf, eſtabliſh a Maxime, to which none 

obey. Do not great Captains, ſay they, ſuccesfully animate 

their Souldiers by their own. comiinendations 2 Doth not the 
expert Phyſitian preſerve his own” good reputation together 

with the health of his Patient ? Donot they who make Pane- 
gyricks for others, find their own in the ſame * Doth not the Ex- 

cellent Preacher preach his own Doctrine and'Eloquence toge- 

ther with the GoſpeP Doth'not the acute Adyocate argue as well 

for his own reputation, as for thecarrying of his Clients Cauſe ? 

Then for Arts and Trades , we feet he is accounted thebeſt 
Tradeſ-mar' that 'ha's'the' nimbleſt Tongue in commending his 

own wares: ''Moreover,. he that aſks an Almes by a-fign; aſks 

itno leſs'then if he ſpoke 3 and conſequently 'as many wayes as 

there are to ſighifie any'thing, the fame areas ſomany words ; 

and although the one are vocal, and'the other mute, yet'they 
equally ſignifie : Whence' it follows that a Man is as little to 

blame in Geakiby well as it doing'well. He that hangs a buſh' 

at his door doth no leſs fay, I have Wine to ſh, then if hepro- 
claim'd it; ' A fair Woman who expoſes her {elf to the view of 

every one; 'and a Painter who hangs forth His pieces to {eHh to 
paſſengers,” prize and commend themſelves 'more thenif they 

ſpoke 3 and yet neither is cenſur'd for ſo doing. In brief, as we 

may blame our ſelves. without ſpeaking, by doing ſome evil 

ation 3 ſo Men, in effeft; commend themfelyes by performing 


virtuous 
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virtuous actions. The Second, who contemn themſelves in- 
ceſlantly , that they may be the more eſteem'd: by others, find 
nothing that more removes the maſk of their Hypocrifie, then 
the aflent of others to what they ſay ; and bv they are no 
leſs unacceptable and tedious then the former. | But: the laſt 
pleaſe much more; juſtifying their Principle by the enumerati- 
on of all Profeſſions, in which all that excell abhor this vanity, 
which is : odious to all the world. | War' requires great deeds 
and few w ords: Humility, the prime Virtue in Divinity, can- 
not confiſt with boafting. A-.good Phyſitian cannot hear the re- 
lation of his great cures without bluſhing; and 'tis the propert 
of ie ) wn har to publiſh his own Atchievements 1n that kind, 
Plutarch, in. an expreſs Treatiſe , renders the reaſons hereof. 
I. Becauſe a Man muſt be.impudent that can commend himſelf, 
inſtead of being aſham'd to hear his own praiſes.' 2. Becauſe 
It 1s injuſtice for a Man to give that to himſelf, which ought to 
be expected from others. And, 3. Becauſe ſelf-praiſe exerciſes 
a kind of Tyranny over the hearer, and is withouteffe&, not ob- 
liging him to belief. | 
_.. The. Second 1faid, Two things diſpleaſe us in the praiſe that 
any one gives himſelf. Firſt, the ſeeing a Man prefer'd before, 
or at leaſt equaliz'd to, our ſelves, whom wealwayes account 
moſt worthy of praiſe. And Secondly, the ſeeing a Man make 
himſelf judge in his own cauſe. And hence aroſe a common 
Proverb, Praiſe hath an ill favour ina Mans own. mouth. And 
when the Coma:dian would -decypher the two moſt . ridiculous 
perſonages of his Scene, Chremes and Thraſo, he makes them 
weary the hearers with repetitions of their own commendation ; 
which ought to have no other end but the Reward of him to 
whom it is given, or the exciting of others to Virtue by his ex- 
ample. Now it isdepriv'd of both theſe effe&s, when it pro- 
ceeds from our ſelves. For that which.comes from our ſelves 
cannot be call'd Reward, and conſequently others can draw no 
example from: it which way -excite them to Virtue. If Poets 
praiſe themſelves, they are excus'd by the Poetical Licence 
which: gives them permiſſion, as well.as.Painters,. to feign and 
attempt what ever they pleaſe; and yet the Prince of Poets, 
Virgil, never commended himſelf. It was not by the praiſe 
which he gavechimſelf that Cicero acquir'd the title of Father of 
Eloquence.z on the contrary, his Conſulſhip , fo often depre- 
dicated in his writings , is with ſome. reaſon term'd the Spot 
or Blemiſh of. his works. In brief, they who commend them- 
ſelves ſeem to fore-judge that they look not for commendation 
from.others; either for that they deſerye none, or elle: for that 
they accuſe thereſtof Men of ingratitude towards them. And 
incither caſe, 'tisno wonder if they be fleighted- and ill wild 
by others. EE: We | | 
The Third faid, That .he who commends himſelf is not to 
blame, provided heſay nothing but what is true3 becauſe wrowle 
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being the images of aCtions, it is unjuſt” to require a man'to 
make the original, and then forbid him- to/ draw copies of it, 
ſach as are ' the commendations'Whith typifte vertuous aGions. 
And it ſeetts to be theiproperty'of the vicious ito bear envy 
againſt them thercupony becauſe they' (cannot attain to the fame 
perfeQtion3 is'an- old' woman beholds with jealouſie the 'exqui- 
lite portrait of ſome m_ Beauty. True'itis, as AleXunder 
ſaid, it was-a great happinels for-4chHes to finda Homer toicom- 
mend him.” But when the-unhappinels or-ingratitude is ſuch, 
that a poodlyaCtion falls into oblivion unleſs tbe recounted by 
its author, iwho knows it better then' any other it is not rea- 
ſonable for:virtue to be depriv'd, through ſich defe&, of itsot- 
ly guerdon and aliment, which is praiſe. So a Father worider- 
fully extimulates his children to virtue by repotioning to them 
his own brave afions paſt.  Yea'it ſeems, that being his chil- 
dren hayeanintereſt-in-his reput#tion, he'cannot. omit the re- 
cital of what he hath dotte praiſe-worthy, without wronvsing 
them. 2 34.10 FHE 0 DBSG Le | SE 

. The fourth upheld the ſame Opinion, by alledging that a wiſe 
man may commend himfelf without blame, fincehe is ſoimpar- 
tial that he doth not conſider himfelf as himſelf, but as he 
would. do another man, whom he could not withour injuſtice 
deprive- of the commendation merited by him. > And this is 
agreeable to a' precept of nature, which enjoyns the rendring 
to every one what appertains to him. * 

The Fifth ſaid, to coinmend one's ſelf meerly for the ſake of 
ſelf-praiſe is a vicious extremity z but ſometiemes to commend 
one's ſelf. in another, -or to make uſe of the relation of our own 
commendable aCions, as an Apology to oppole to the contempt, 
or detraction of our enemies, is a thing not only allowable, bur 
alſo pradtis'd by the moſt eminent and holy perfonages. ſo 
S. Paul finding himſelf defpis'd, boaſted that he was noble, and 
a Citizen of Rome, that he had ſtudied much, and that God 
had imparted to him his higheſt myſteries. For in this caſe we 
are ina manner oblig'd to praiſe our felves,by the Law of Nature, 
which renders our defence juſt. Therefore as he were a fool 
that ſhould fence all alone in the open ſtreet, and-a coward that 
ſhould not defend'himfelf when provok'd 3 ſo he that defends 
himſelf well when he is aſſaulted, doth not only provide for his 
ownſafety, but gets the reputation of a man of eourage, as he 
alſo doth who commends himſelf when he is deſpis'd. Yet I 
would require thus much moderation in the praiſe which an in- 
jury extorts from our own lips, that it extend no further then 
what is needful for the repelling the offer'd outrage. I would 
by no means have it affe&ed, as it uſes to be by ſome men, who 
 areglad when they are blam'd, for that they may take occaſion 
to expatiate upon their own praiſes. For the equitable hearer 
is indeed on our fide, yet he is tacitely diſgaſted-with our vaunt- 
ings; becauſe men are naturally addicted to — 

whence 
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of Beauty. 


- whence their belief (the freeſt of all the mind's actions) is al- 


ways leſs carried, thither whitherit isendeayour'd tobe carri'd 
with moſt eagerneſs and viotence. So an honeſt woman ſhall 
by a grave department, apd a fingle geſture of ſlighting, ſooner 
quaſh an injurious word then another can do by a long Apology 
of. her wholelife paſt. Saving in this caſe and manner, our pro- 


per commendatiqns are no leſs .unacceptable then' the blame 
which, we attribute to our ſelyes. He that praiſes himſelf is like 


a. painted Face ſet, out to the fight of every one 3+ and he that 
blames himſelf reſembles a ſick perſon that takes pride in his in- 
firmities true or imaginary, with which himſelf ought to be 
concern'd enough, not to trouble others who have nothing to 
do therewith. ; 


| Uponthe ſecond Point, it was faid that Beauty may, with as 
much reaſon, be placld among the Tranſcendents, as (beſides 
Goodneſs and Verity ) Greatneſs, Duration , Power, Vertue, 
Knowledge, the Will, and Glory, are plac'd in that rank by Lul- 
lius and his Diſciples. For. ſpeaking of accidents, we ſay a fair 
largeneſs, a goodly quality, a handſome reſemblance, a grace- 
ful ation, a becoming enelurance or ſufferance ; and ſo of the 


' other Categories, which: reſult-from Place, Time, and Habit. 
Burt it is particularly attributed to Subſtance. The Angels, 


Heavens, Elements and mixt Bodies, have all beauty, and fo 
much the more as they are more perfe&ly mixt ; as appears in 
Gold, Pearls and Jewels, in Flowers, Animals, and- principally 
in Man 3 who again participates thereof variouſly according to 
Sex and Age. For the beauty of a man is other then that of a 
woman ; of a child anda young man then that of an old man. 
Artificial things have likewiſe their ſhare therein, when our 
eyes and judgements are pleas'd with their proportion, or find 
them conformable to the Model which the Workman pro- 
pounded to himſelf... And as in moſt Sciences and Arts men 
have phancied to themſelves Prototypes and Parallels.to ſerve in- 
ſtead of patterns and models; in Policy, an accompliſh'd Com- 
monwealth, ſuch as Plato.,: Sir Thomas More, and ſome others 
have delineated; in Phylick, a Temperament moſt perfe& and 
exquiſite to a grain | call'd #experamentum ad pondws} in Elo- 
quence, a perfect Orator :. ſo they who have undertaken to 
ſpeak of Beauty have 1magin'd a perfe& one, which (leaving 
women toſet down the conditions which they require in hand- 


ſome men) we will make to conſiſt, as to them, in thirty one 


particulars, which go to the making up of a handſome woman. 
The 1. of thoſe Points is Yoath, which renders even the courſeſt 
animals agreeable. The 2. 1sa,Stature neither too large nor too 
ſmall.- 3. A middle fize of corpulency 3 becauſe too fat or too 
lean are counted among(t impertetions, 4.-Symetrie and 
proportion of. all the parts. 5. Long, fair, and fine hair. 6. A 
*kin ſoft and ſmooth, through which appear ſmall veins. 7. A 

| lively 
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lively whiteneſs of Lillies blended with Roſes. 8. A ſmooth 
forehead, pleaſingly arched, and always ſerene. 9. Temples 
not hollow. 10. Two black lines arch-wiſe, in ſtead of Eye- 
brows.” Two blew eyes well ſet in the head, well open'd and 


fix'd with a ſweet glance. 12. Anoſe well ſhap'd and rightly 


ſet on. 13. Cheeks a little rounded, making a dimple. 14. A 
raceful ſmile. 15. Two lips of Coral. 16. A little mouth. 
17. Small Pearls ſmooth and well ajuſted in ſtead of teeth. 
18. A ſweet breath. 19. A well tun'd voice. 20. A chin 
dimpled, ſomewhat round and fleſhy. 21. Ears ſmall,ruddy, and 
well joyn'd to the head. 22. Aneckof Ivory. 23.. A boſome 
of Alabaſter. 24. Two ſnow-balls. 25. -A hand white, ſome- 
thing long and plump. 26. Fingers ending by little in a Pyra- 


| mide. 27. Nails of mother of: Pearl turn'd into an oval: 


28. A geſture free and not affefted. 29. Soft and ſmooth fleſh. 
30. A modeſt gate. The laſt point may be more eaſily imagin'd 
then honeſtly nam d. 

The ſecond ſaid, that Beauty hath no niore but an imaginary 
Being, or, at leaſt, is more in the phanſie then in Nature. Which 
they acknowledge who ſet conditions for it never to be found in 
any ſubje&t whatever. Moreover, every real Entity, if it fall 
under the cogniſance of the . Senſes, 'is conceiv'd in the ſame 
manner by all people in the earth, when the Organ is not hurt, 
the medium alike, and the diſtance equa), and all other circum- 
ſtances are found the ſame. Thus Honey is every where ac- 
knowledg'd by. the ſame ſweetneſs, 'and the Sun by the ſame 
light. Far one and the ſame Beauty is not conceiv'd in the ſame 
faſhion, nor eſteemed ſuch by all the people of the, world ; for 
the judgeinents thereof are found different, not only according 
to the diverſity of Nations, but alſo in reference to the fame 
people, yea the fame perſon, at ſeveral times. * Our ancient 
Gaules wore large foreheads, becauſe in thoſe days they ac- 
counted the ſame handſomeſt, and we ſee allo to this day old Pi- 
tures repreſenting handſome women in that ſort 3 whence aroſe 
the reproachful word, Effrons', Frontleſs, denoting one that 
hath no forehead or ſhame. At this day women think they can- 
not have too little,. they take ſo much pains to hide the ſame 
with their head-tire, and men, after their example. Much hair 
Is at preſent recommendable in many places, eſpecially in 
France, The handſomeſt of- the Pagan Deities was call'd T#toz- 
Jus Apollo : And the Scripture principally ſets forth the beauty of 
women by their long hair, without which the comelieſt would 
be terrible. Nevertheleſs, in the latter ages in France, *twas a 
ſhameful thing for men to have much hair. In New Frazce, the 
greateſt paſt of the people wear no hair but on one fide. The 
women of. Caxboya cut off theirs cloſe to their ears. The Per- 
#ſtans have none but a lock on the top of the head ; and the Ro- 
2ans of old ador'd Venxs Calva : Our Ladies ſhape their Eye- 


brows into arches. The Africans paint theirs into the figure of 
a Tri- 


/ 
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a Triangle. Some, like an Aquilize and rifing:Noſe; yet the 
flatteſt are counted moſt graceful amongſt the Abyſlines. Here 
eyes pretty prominent and of a, middle fize are eſteem'd ; in 
China little eyesare moſt priz'd. The Lybians love a large 
mouth, and lips turn'd backwards ; here little ones are the moſt 
commendable. *Tis one of the moſt agreeable parts that our 
Ladies ſhew 3 arid yet the Arabians, elteeming the ſame inde- 
corous, cover It as carefully as their back{ide. [The Japonnois 
black their teeth 3 and every where elſe the whiteſt are moſt 
valued. Our Virgins ſtreighten their boſomes the moſt they 
can; onthe contrary, the Athiopian women account thoſe the 
moſt graceful breaſts which they can caſt over their ſhoulders. 
Youth is elſewhere lov'd ; yet in the Weſt Indies the oldeſt wo- 
men are the handſomeſt. In #thzopia and many other places 
the blackeſt are counted the handſomeſt; and in painting a De- 
vil they make him all white, as we do black. -In brief, there is 
not one of the aſſigned CharaQters of Beauty which is not con- 
troverted by ſome Nation. ; and therefore there is no reali- 
ty in it, but it depends upon our Phancie, as Faſhions do. What 
is beauty then ? "Tis (in my Jorgementy) what pleaſes us. For 
whatever deformity or defeCt thefe be in the thing we love, 
yet we account it handſome ; E# que Balbinum dele@at Poly- 


p45 Agne. 


The third ſaid, *Tis too great a diſparagement tothe Goods of 
Nature, to ſay that Beauty, which is the moſt excellent of them, 
is only imaginary 3 its admirable effetts being ſuch that it per- 
ſwades whatever it pleaſes ; 'tis the ſureſt commendatory Fat. 
ter, and hath influence not only upon rational fouls, but even 
Elephants are tranſported with joy (as #1:ar faith) when the 
meet a fair woman. And reaſon tells us that every thing which 
is goodly is good; becauſe it is. defirable, which is the eſſential 
qualification of good things. The beauty of the body is not 
only the token. of. that of the foul, which ſeems to be ill lodg'd, 
when it is found in-an, ugly. body, but'tis alſo a fign of the bo- 
dy's health and good conſtitution. Yea the very beholding of 


' Beauty, conduceth to health, and continues:it 3 whence it is that 


handſome Nurſes and Governeſles are aſſigned to Children 
becauſe the ſoul even from the cradle (being a Forreigner and 
retaining in it ſelf the idea of its Creator's beauty) is marvellou(- 
ly. pleas'd at the fight of every thing that approaches that beauty 
and -harmony, and rejoyces at its meeting , acknowledging it 
her kindred and alley. Moreover, Plato faith, that Beauty is 


, produc'd when the Forme predominates over the Matter, which 


is of it ſelf foul and deformed. Which he affirmeth to have 
place alſo in the beauty of the ſoul z which he makes to confift 


in the advantage of the IzteleFual part , which holdeth the 


place of Forme in man, over the Senſitive, which correſpondeth 
to Matter. Ariſtotle will not allow it poſſible tor Felicity to be 
perfe& without the beauty. of the Body, which hath fometimes 
| | conferr'd 
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conferr'd the Scepter in elective Kingdoms. And our Saviour, 
amidſt all the infirmities of- our nature, caus'd to ſhine in him- 
| ſelf themoſt-perfe& beauty that ever was in the reſt of mankind, 
Now ſeveral beautiful things gratifie variouſly.; White is 
eſteem'd amongſt Northern Nations#becauſe there iſſues out of 
white bodies a certain brightnels or - light.agreeable to. ithereyes 
of thoſe people. But. the ſame colour loſeth that pre-emimn 
pectin 
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Ere-wein thoſe. Commonwealths where the voice.of, the 


.people is admitted, this Queſtion would be very:-ealle he;her the 


ly to a nearer approach toward the South, :', 3)...'; / 


to reſolve; (there being no body but proclaims that the;world is World grows 
declining , and thinks that we are now in the very: dregs. of 1d. 


Time..: *Tis the ordinary diſcourſe of old men. '.-But poſhbly 
herein they refemble the-old woman, who when ſhe was grown 
blind, ſaid the Sky : was overcaſt3:or thoſe who failing from the 
:hore think that the earth retreats.back, while 'tis themſelves 
thatare-in motion. Theſe good: people no longer. finding the 


ſame guſt and pleaſure:in the delights of the world, that they 


found in their youth, lay the fault upon the world -inſtead- of - 


imputing :the ſame to. themſelyes. * Indeed: their accuſation is 
'too old to be receivable , having been from-all time, which 
made Horace ſay, that to repreſent an old maniright, he muſt be 
introduc'd praiſing the-time paſt... Yet we may give their rea- 
ſons the hearing. They affirm that every thing;which hath had 
a beginning, and muſt have an end, grows old. That ſince all 
the parts of the world are varioully: corrupted, /the ſame ought 
to be believ'd of the whole. That as for the Heavens, all the 
obſervations of Ptolomy are found at this day falſe, unleſs they 
be rectifi'd by the addition of certain motions of Trepidation 
which cauſe all the reſt-tovary. In the Air, the inconſtancy of 
It, and the irregularity-of the Seaſans makes us not know when 
we areſureof any 3 the Spring ſometimes appearing in' Winter 
(as at preſent) and Winter in Autumn. In the Sea, you ſee it 
diſmembers Provinces, gains and.,lvſes whole Countries by xs 
tinundations and receſlions. And as: for the Earth, it is very 
Probably ſhown that in time it muſt naturally return to its far(t 
ſtate in which it was all cover'd with water, and conſequently, 
void of men and moſt. part of animals and plants, which make 
the three nobleſt parts of the Univerſe, For they who endea- 


vour the railing of low grounds know that the ſame is accom- 
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pliſt by giving entrance tothe ſlime which the water brings thi- 
thez, and which gathers together at the bottom 3. whence -it 
comes'to paſs that Valleys through which torrents and brooks of 


Tain-water paſs., grow hollower daily ;. the impetuouſneſs of 


the: water ſweeping the ſurface of the earth into rivers, and 
thence-into the Sea. Wherefore though'the world: ſhould not 
end:by Conflagration, as it muſt do; fince all the rain-waters, 
thoſe of rivers and brooks gointo the Sea, and carry thither with 
them the upper parts of the Earth, which is that that makes the 
waters ſo troubled and muddy, it is neceflary that this earth m 
time fill up the cavities of the Sea , and reduce it to exa&t 
roundneſs 3 and then the water having no longer any channel 
mult as neceſlarily cover the whole ſurface of the earth, except- 


_ Ing perhaps ſame" points of rocks, which will decay and fall 


down in time, as about fifteen years aga a mountain in S#7zZzer- 


Sign. Weep- land by its fall cruſh'd under its ruines the Town of Plexrs, 


ng, 


which by that means made good the importance of its name. 
Andalthough this may not come to paſs till after divers thou- 
farids of years if the world ſhould laft fo ng, yet tt; is not the 


©. Tels feifible, ſince'it is a doing at the preſent, though by little 
 andlittle. ) 


-\'Fhe;fecond faid, That fincethe end of 'the world:is to be ſa- 
permatural;/it ſhall not proceed fromold: age; that though the 
earthwere all cover'd over with waters; yet the 'wovld would 
not petiſh for all that, finee the Elements would: fubfift 3 yea 
the fame earth and the winds; by fucceffion of time would-come 
toimbibe-and dry up thoſe waters, and ſo again difcover the 
face of the earth. - That if one of the Elements be diminiſh'd, 
another ' increaſes; if the water evaporate, the air is augment- 
ed5 it the air-be'icondens'd, it addes to the-water, ' and fo the 
world cannot fail by all the alterations and changes'which hap- 
pen In ſimple and mixt bodies. For its order confiſts in the a 
ternative fucceſſion-of various diſpoſitions (and not”in one fole 
diſpoſition) like a circle which being finite in its parts is infinite 
in its whole. Moreover, if the world periſh, it muſt be either 
by the annihilation of its whole, or of its parts ; or ee by their 
tranſmutation into ſome matter which. cannot be part-of the 
world. Not the firſt ; forthere needsno-lefs a miracle to annt- 
hilate then to create 3 and therefore nothing is annihilated. 
Not the ſecond ; for mixt bodies cannot: be chang'd but either 
into other mixt bodies or into the Elements 3 now' theſe are 
tranſmuted one into another 5 wherefore in either cafe they are 
{till parts of the world. The' moſt afttve of the Elements, Fire, 
without the miracle of the laſt conflagration, if you conſider it 
in the Sphere which ſome have aſlign'd to it, it cannot burn the 


«reſt ; for ſhould:ir aft in its own Sphere, which it doth not, it 


would at length be extinguiſh'd for want of air, into which con- 

ſequently part of it would be converted : or if you place it in the 

ſubterranean parts, the vapours and the exhalations which : 
| | woul 
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would raiſe from the Sea and the Earth,being reſolv'd into water 
and air,would always preſerve the being of thoſe Elements.More- 


over, the, world would not ſerve at the day of judgement (as 


# 4 * 


found defective in any of. its parts. - —_ 
.Lhe third ſaid,; If you take the world for all the inferiour bo- 
dies contain'd under the concave of the Moon, it is cettain that 
itphangeth; - For the. Heavens arenot alter'd according to their 
fubſtance,; though they: be according to their places. But-it is 
umpoſible that the Flements ating ſo powerfully one againſt 
andther by-their contrary ;qualities be not at length weakned,and 
their! afvities' refratted and impair'd , and particularly the 
earth wherein thoſe ſubterranean fires do theſame thing that na- 
tural heat doth-in animals when--by the conſumption of -their 
radical humidity it makes them grow dry and old. External 
Agents (as the Air, and;the Celeſtial Bodies, which in time un- 
define Palaces of Marble, Braſs and other bodies) contribute 
oxeatly to this alteration: of the earth, which is the mark and 
but of actionsof the fuperiour bodies, by whom it ſuffers in- 
ceflantly. ; This declination is obſerv'd: in Plants, which had 
greater 'vertues in times paſt then: chey have at the preſent (as 
it is found, amongſt others, in that Antidote made of tops of 
Rye, a Nut:and a Fig, : wherewith A24&#thridetes prefery'd himſelf 
from all -poyfons,, and which is how' out of credit) but much 
more in-nian then other animals. : For- befides the diminution 
which befalls him as a mixt body, - becauſe he draws his nouriſh- 
ment from the ſubſtance of plants and animals, he hath befides 
in-himſelf-a double ground of this decay of his ſtrength,- every 
thing, partakitig of nature and its food. Hence it is that we are 
much moreſhort-liv'd then our fathers of old, who in the flower 
of the world's age (to ſpeak with: Plafo, who makes it an animal) 
liv'd almoſt a thouſand years 3 and fince the Deluge by the cor- 
ruption which its waters overflowing the earth cans d in the 
whole Univerſe, they liv'd fix hundred years, butat preſent few 
attain to eighty : Nor do we ſee any Gyantsnow a days, though 
they were very frequent in old-time, Men's minds likewiſe 
have apreat ſhare of this deterioration, in the. exerciſe of ver- 
ruesand arts. 'Befides,' that there was neve? ſo great a multi- 
tude of Laws and Ordinances, which are certain evidence of 
the depravation of manners. | r 9.:} 1030p 
The fontth ſaid, Beſides that 'tis dubious whether the years 
of our firſt Fathers were of equal length with ours, the cauſeof 
their long life may be attributed to a ſpecial -priviledge of ' God, 
ro the end they might by their long experience invent Arts and 
Sciences, and people: the world: ©: Moreover, - *tis above 4000 
years ſince the term of 7o and 8o years became the common 
ſtandard of humane life. Our age is not more corrupted then 
the firft, made infamous by Fratricides, Sodomites , Incelts, 
Freaſons, and ſuch other enormous fins, ſo much the more = 
teſtable 


rhilothe Jewiaith) for a Holocauſt to its author, if it were then 


- 
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teſtable in that they had no example of them , as their potterity 


hath kad ſince. And as for the inferior bodies, ſince their a&i- 
ons are at preſent altogether the ſame with what they perform'd 
in-the beginning- of 'the world ; the Fire (" for example-)-not 
burning leſs, nor the Water cooling leſs, then in Adam's times 


" itrhuſtbe concluded that they are not chang'd , but remain al- 


__-'Fhe Sixth>confirm'd this apinion by? the abun 


waysin the ſame ſtate. * © | ev7 | 
The Fifth faid; That as in the Adicrocoſmre we may judge of the 
corruption of the Body by the leaſt alteration of its parts, and' 
fore-tell its death: by the diſorder obſery*d in the 'moſt nobles 
ſo we may make the like Judgement in the Macrocoſme, inwhich 
weſce no Mixt Bodies, but-what are corruptible. ' For things 
aye no longer then they/a&t, ation being the meaſure of their 
being. And therefore ſecing nothing can att perpetvilly, be- 
caute' the virtue of everything is bounded and finite, 'nothing 
can be perpetual. As Knives ; and the like inſtruments, are 
blunted with much cutting ſo the qualities inceſſantly ating 
muſt of neceſſity be weakned, and at length become impotent: 
But the ſureſtfign of the worlds corruption is the annihilation 
of: corporeal formes, the nobleſt parts'of i the univerſe. For#as 
for 4piritual'formes, when they are ſeparated from the Body 
they are no longer conſider das parts'of the world: - . {41 
1 dance of new 
diſeaſes ſpratigap in theſe laſt Ages, andunknown to the preced- 
ing 5/:as the Neapolitane Malady, the Scurvy, and'fundry others, 
whichcannot proceed but from. the corruption of Humours and 
'Tempers, and this from that ofthe Elements. - | 1th 
"The 'Seventh -faid, That the world is ſo far from growing 
worſe, that on'the contrary it becomes more perfect ;. as 'tis pro- 
per to-things:created from-a ſmall beginning, to increaſe, and 
atlength attain their-perfeQion ; which th world having attaind 
doth notdecline, becauſe itis not an organiz'd body, whoſe pro- 
perty it is todo ſo after it hathvattain'd its State. This is viſible 
in-Merals,: andrparticularly in-Gold, which the longer they re- 
maininthe Earth" the more concoction and perfeQion they ac- 
quire.' Moreover, the Wits of Men are more refin'd then ever. . 


| For what could'be more ignorant then the Age of our firſt Pa- 


TT. 
Of Fealuſ e, 


rents,” for whom God himſelf was fain tomake Clothes ; thoſe 
of their own making being onely fig-leaves; In.the Ages follow- 
ing , you ſee nothing ſo groſs as what:was then: accounted the 
higheſt degree of ſubtlety , as' the Learning of the Rabbins 
among the: Jews:,: and the Druids among the Gauls ; the beſt 
{ſkilf'd of whom-might come to ſchool to our Batchelors; But their 
groſs ignorance in: Handy-crafts appears:, amongſt others, in 
our Flowers de Luce, the figure whereof, : ſtamp'd on their Coin, 
reſembles any thing rather then a Flower de Lace. 


Upon the Second Point tt was ſaid, That Jealouſic 1s very hard ; 
to be: defin'd. -If you rank-it under the Genius of Fear, how 
: comes 
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comes it to make Rivals ſo venturous in attempting and execut- 


ing? If 'tis a fort of Anger and Indignation , whencedo's it 
make them ſo pale? If you aflign this Paſſion to Man alone, how 


do's it metamorphoſe them into beaſts ? taking from them all ex- 


erciſe of reaſon. If you admit it in beafts too, how do's it render 
Men ſo ingenious? I think they ſhould ſpeak beſt who ſhould 
term-it a Rage, ſince the moſt Tragical Hiſtories are fulleſt of its 
ations. Yet you ſhall meet with ſome that make a laughter of 
itz and if a Miſtreſs changes them, they alſo change their Mi- 
ſtreſs ; who when they are marry'd alwayes knock at the door 
though it be wide open, for fear of finding what they do not 
feek : Whereas others are jealous even of the ſheets of their own 
bed. Let us therefore rank it amongſt the caprichious Paſſions ; 
or rather tet us do like the Phyſitians, who having given names 
toall the Veins and Bones, term fome (which they know not 
how to call otherwiſe) Innominate and fine pari, So this Paſſhon 
ſhall be the nameleſs and peerleſs Paſſion. | 

The Second faid , This Pafſlion: ſeem'd to depend” on the 
Climates, Northern people being very little ſubject to it ; where- 
as they of the South cannot hear Maſs or Sermon, unleſs there be 
a wall between the Men and the Women. And Bod faith, 


*twas one of the things which Mendoza (Gondamor) the Spaniſh 


Ambaſlador wonder'd at moſt iti France and England, why Men 
went with Women into Churches. Likewiſe, Ceſar ſaith ofthe 
Engliſh, that twelve of them were contented with one Woman, 
and agreed peaceably ; whereas the 7dians and Africans have 
. troops of Wives; and yet Parma King of the Indians did not 
think his ſecure amongſt his Eunuchs, till he had disfigur'd them, 
and cut off their Arms. : : 1 | 
The Third faid, that Jealoufie may be compar'd tothe Syrian 


Cow, of whom the Proverb ſaith, that indeed ſhe fill'd the pail 


with her Milk, but preſently overturn'd it with a'kick. Itgives 
Love, and it gives Ruine. And yet this Paſſion is ſoinſepara- 
ble, and ſo neceffarily a companion of Love, that it do's the ſame 
office ro it which the bellows do to the furnace which it kindles, 
For imagine a friendſhip in which there is no fear of Rivals, 
it will foon be extinguiſh'd, becauſe the poſleſiion is accounted 
ſure 3 and our affection is not carry'd violently, but where it finds 
reliſtance. | | | 
-Fhe Fourth ſaid, Jealoufie is a fear leſt another injoy: the 
Good which we —_ or poſſeſs; | Tis the more dangerous 
in'that it puts on the maſk of Love,' whereof nevertheleſs it par- 
takes but little. The Poets reprefent Love to ns like a Child 
full of joy and liberty ; whereas Jealoufie reſembles/an old;ſullen, 
and diſtruſtful Woman. Love proceeds from knowledge, (for 
we deſire not things unknown) on the contrary, Jealouſie, being 
a diſtruſt either of our ſelves or the thing lov'd; or of both, pre- 
ſuppoſes a deficiency of knowledge, and conſequently of Love. 
Whence Women having leſs knowledge then Men, are likewiſe 
more 
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more ready to entertain this Paſſion 3 and ſometimes to ſuch 
a degree, that thoſe of the Iſle of Lens kill'd all their Huſbands 
upon it, excepting one, 

The Fifth ſaid, Jealoufie is a ſort of Indignation againſt one 
who intrencheth upon the honour which we account particularly 
due to our ſelves, or ſome other whom we love. Thus God 1s 
jealous of his glory , and good people likewiſe of the ſame. 
Brethren are jealous of their Father's Love. Thoſe who ſeek 
the ſame office are jealous one of another. Rivals are ſo of the 


favours of their Miſtreſflſes. The firſt kind of Jealoufie proceeds 


from the good opinion which every one hath of himſelf, of be- 
ing more capable then any other,. and better anſwering to the 
merits of the thing belov'd. And although it preſuppoſeth Love, 
yet many times 'tis changed into Hatred , as Choler into Me- 
lancholy. In its beginning it makes uſe of Anger and Revenge; 
if it continue, of Sadneſs and Diſcontent 3 and afterwards of 
Fear, which ſometimes tends to Deſpair. c 
The Sixth ſaid, That this Paſhon was a Grief for that another 
invades what is ours. For Grief, as the other Paſſions, changes 
its name according as it is determin'd and reſtrain'd to a particu- 
lar obje&. It ſerves to preſerve and increaſe Love, and there- 
fore is not abſolutely to be decry'd. It enkindles in us a deſire 
to pleaſe; for fear the perſon loy'd prefer another, in whom ap- 


. pears more perfection, before us. In ſome caſes a Man ſhall de- 


ſerve the name of Paltron if he ſhews not Jealoufie 5 ſince 
Juſtice allows not that'what belongs to one ſhould be common 3 


for what isevery bodie's is no bodie's, . . Wherefore onely exceſ- 


five g__ is blameable, being a mixture of many Paſlions,and 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt violent affection that can ſeize upon the 
Mind, whichit leaves no longer maſter of it felf. It infuſes di- 
ſtruſts and ſuſpitions, and conſequently to theſe, moſt inquiet- 
ing curioſities to know the truth of what it ſeeks, but would not 
find 5 and which being found produces inſupportable torments. 
The ill opinion which the Jealous hath of the perſon whom he 
pretends to Love cauſes him to miſinterpret its beſt aftions. Thus 
diſtuxb'd Waters. never repreſent well the ſpecies of Objects 
which they receive; and Eyes diſtemper'd with a ſuffuſion judge 
things to be. of the ſame colour wherewith themſelves are 
tinturd. 

. The Seventh ſaid , That Love is not of the nature of thoſe 
Goods which the more they are communicated the more excel- 
lent they are 3 .But *tis a' Union of Wills, and ſo loſes its name 
when divided; as the Sun-beams being diſpers'd are weak, but 
burn when re-united by a Burning-glaſs. Jealoufie., ; which 
1s the fear of diſ-union, ſprings from the merits of the thing 


' belov'd, and fromaluſpition leſt its perfetion attraCt others be- 


ſides our ſelves, to love it ; eſpecially when we acknowledge 
leſs of merit in our ſelves then in our Rivals, knowing that the 
mott perfe&t things are moſt lov'd. <> 
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CONFERENCE XXVIII. 


I. What is the greateſt Deliobt of Man. 
TE. Of Cuckoldry. 


TX Rejoicings of this Seaſon ſeem to have been appointed jz,,,, - NV 
at the end of Winter, and entrance of Lent, two times greateſt Tow 
equally ſad, though upon different accounts 3 the one Natural, 1;yþt of Mar. 
and the other Canonical. cpmagic- oy is deſtinated to dilate the 
Trees, which Sadneſs ſhuts up. "Tis caus'd ſeveral wayes. For 
nothing is pleaſing but according to the correſpondence which it 
hath to our Phancy ; as Piftures and Muſick delight not but by 
the proportion which they have with the Sight and Hearing. . 
Whence of the two Painters who contended together about the 
excellence of their ſkill, he carry'd the prize who before he ſet 
to his work took heed tothe place from whence it was to be 
ſeen. Now the phancies and opinions of Men being ſo differ- 
ent, it is hard to know what is, the.greateſt Joy, conſidering 
that the ſame thing may have correſpondence to the Imagination 
of. one, and; repugnance to that of, another. :If a Muſitian de- 
lights you, you ſhould but ill requite him if you took his inſtru- 
ment and play'd him aleſſon; *cis Money which rejoyces him.' 
He who could not drink his Wine, how excellent ſoever,:; unleſs * 
it werecarry'd to him to the Tavern, would haye accounted all 
other delight. empty without it. They who at preſent enjoy 
their Liberty in the Sea-ports, ſhew ſufficiently what pleaſure 
they take in play. In brief, as many different humours and 
lg Bupcts as there are;ſo different will the judgements be upon 
this queſtion : For even amongſt thoſe who place delight in 
Meats,you will ſcarce find. three together whoſe Appetites agree. 
Beſides, that who ſo would judge aright in the caſe muſt <a 
taſted of all ſorts of, delights; yea, of each inits full extent, and 
with all its conditions requiſite.? - | 71 
The Second ſaid, Delight ſeemes to be the repeated ſenſe of 
ſome joy, ſuchas is ſeen in publick and folemn jollities 3 as here- 
tofore in the, Lapercalia and Saturnalia of the Romans, and now 
in our Carnival. . Now. Joy isa Paſſion ſo lov'd and cheriſh'd by 
Man, that we may thereby, judge of its value. For as ſome 
Men are curious of rarities in Ebeny, others of Sea-ſhells, ſome 
of Antiquities of Marble, Flowers and Picures, but all gene- 
rally deſire Gold, and like it well; fo you ſee ſome valiant 5 
others, ſtudious; others, amorous z many, Sons of the bottle - 
briefly, this addicted to one action, and he to another z but you 
ſee none but loves Joy, what ever ſhew they make; and thoſe 
pretended Cato's, each wrinckle of whoſe Faces is an obelifk, 
every word a cenſure, 2 become tickled within themſelves 


at the occurrence of pleaſant objefs, notwithſtanding the blame 
Z | which 
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Oderant dum 


Mu uant, 


which they ſeem to lay upon them : Like thoſe Stoicks who durſt 
not fit down to Dinner, for fear it ſhould be behev'd that they. 
took Pleaſure in it, and nevertheleſs I1k'd the Wine as well as 
/ others. Obſerve how Children, even from the cradle, careſle 
with their Head and Hands thoſe that make Mirth, and decline 
the ſower and ſevere. Nor ts the fear of Correction ſufficient to 
keep them from running after all pleaſant objects , which they 
will invent among themſelves rather then want. Old men, as 
they moſt need, ſo they receive the greateſt benefit from it ; 
in this (perhaps) more unhappy then others, that having more 
knowledge by experience of what is paſs'd,it is harder to delight 
them; Pleaſure moſt eafily arifing from novelty. Since rhete- 
fore all forts of conditions and ages ſacrifice to Joy, and Phito- 
ſophers have judg'd nothing more proper to Man then Eaughterz 
I conceive, 'tis a kind of inhamanity to forbid commerce to' 
this infeparable companion of Man ; and although fome may 
abuſe it, yetit would be worſe to interdid it,then to takeaway 
the uſe of Wine under pretext that ſome people ſometimes take 
too much of it. _ | y | 
The Third ſaid, Some contentments belong to the Mind,others 
to the Body. Not that the Body is capable of any Paſſion with- 
out the Minds help 3 nor that the Soul, while it informes the 
Body, can apprehend any without its corporeal organs: but 
_ they borrow their name from the part which they chiefly affe&. 
Thus, I can neither love nor hate, without having ſeen or heard 
_ thefabjeftof my hatred or love; and yet tis the Soul, not the 
Body, which loves or hates: The Body can neither drink nor 
_ eat without the Soul, and nevertheleſs tis not the Soul that 
drinks or eats, 'tis the Body. This ſuppos'd, me-thinks, the 
greateft delight of the humane Mind confiſts in being loy'd, and 
this is the . of all its ations. Whence thoſe words, Let Men 
hate me, provided they fear me, were taken to be rather the 
voice of a ſavage beaſt then ofa Man. This appears, becauſe 
all froth the higheſt to the loweſt, endeavour to gain the good- 
will of every one.'Tis this which makes Meh fo defpbas of Praiſe, 
becaufe the ſame renders them amiable; ohe for the excellence - 
of his Mind, another for the beauty of his Body. Moreover, 
compare the miſery of a T:20z hated by all the world, with 
the contentment of a Tit##, Yeſpatians Son, ſurriamed the De- 
> Iight of Mankind; and you will ſee that to be lov'd ſurpaſſes 
all the Pleaſures of the world, as much, as*tis unpleafing to be 
hated. For the love which is borne towards us ſuppoſes ſome 
perfection in us, which being known , eſteem'd, and prefer'd 
above that of others,produces the great contentmetits which we 
find therein. But as for thoſe of the Body, Pani and all Greece 
too well found the ill conſequence of adjudging the golden 
apple to the Goddeſs, whom Luxury made him prefer before 
tie others, to encourage us to follow hisexample. Demoſthenes 
had reaſon when he refusd to buy at too dear a tate the repen- 
: tance 
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' tance which ordinarily follows this Pleaſure 5 the corners which 
it ſeeks, and the ſhame which accompanies it, together with its 
little duration, allow it not to be equall'd with other Paffions 
compatible with Honour, and prafis'd in the fight of all the 
world ; as feaſts, dances,ſhews,ſports, merry words,and the like, 
all which, T conceive, ought to be added together to make per- 
fe&t Delight. Burt ſince'tis requiſite to prefer one, and punctu- 
ally atishe the queſtion, I ſhall affirm, according to the liberty 
allow'd ih this company, that nothing ſeemes to me more capa- 
ble todelight a Man then Good Cheer ; there's no better friend- 
ſhip then that which is acquir'd by cracking the glaſs ; friend- 
ſhips R—— from ſympathy of humours, and this front the 
fame viands. And, in brief, if this receipt did not ſerve better 
to exhilarate Men then any other, you ſhould not ſee it fo dili- 
gently prafis'd in theſe dayes by all the world. Alexander the 
Great, and the Famous Adarins, took no greater pleaſure then in 
drinking great draughts. And the tediouſly-ſevere humour of 
the Catoes was not ſweetned but at the table,where they ordina- 
rily continu'd ſeven or eight hours. Moreover, Old-age, which 
| we ought to follow for its great experience, after having paſs'd 
through all the pleaſures of life, fixes atlaſt upon that of the 
Table, as the ſureſt and moſt laſting 3 others ſliding away ſo faſt, 
that they give not our Senſes tine to taſte them, (which word 
teſtifies that 'tis the Taſte which ought to judge.) And if it be 
faid that their bodies are not capable of other contentments, I 
anſwer, that the Organs of all the faculties'are in them equally 


debilitated. 
TI 


Upon the Second Point, it was ſaid, That to judge well of it, Of Cuckoldry 
it is requiſite to underſtand all the caſes which make Men 
Cuckolds. Someare fo, and know nothing of it. Somethink 
they are, but are not 3 and theſe are more miſerable then if they 


were, and knew it not. It we believe Hiſtories, ſome are ſo 
without their Wives fault, who have miſtaken others for their 
own Huſbands. Some are fo, and half ſee it, yet believe nothing 
of it, by reaſon of the good opinion! which they have of their 
Wives. Further, ſome know they are ſo, but do all they can 
to hinder it. Such was P. Corxelizs, and Corn. Tacitus, In fine, 
ſome know it and ſuffer it, not being able to hinder itz And I ac- 
count theſe alone infamous. 

The Second ſaid, That the word Cuckold, deriv'd from 
Cuckow, is Ironically us'd ; for this Bird layes her eggs in the 
neaſt of others 3 orelſe , becauſe they who frequent other Mens 
Wives are oftentimes ſery'd in the ſame manner ; or elſe for the 
reaſon upon which Pliny faith Vine-dreſſers? were anciently 
called Cuckows, (thatis to ſay, ſlothful) who deferr'd cutting 
their Vines till the Cuckow began to ſing, which was a fortnight 
later then the right time : And thus the ſame name may have 


been given to thoſe who by their negligence roſloth give their 
_ Wives 
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Huſband, conſidering that . what is out. of us and our pow 


Wives ſo much liberty that they abuſe it. _ Unleſs we had rather 


ſay, that this Bird, being (as Ariſtotle faith ) cold and moiſt of 
its own nature; and yet ſo prudent, as knowing it ſelf unable 
to defend and feed its own:young, it puts them into the neaſts 
of other Birds, who nouriſh themas if they were:their own 3 
thus \timerous, {oſt and-weak Men, haye been call'd Cuckalds, 
becauſe not being able to ſupport their own families, they 
cauſe the ſame to be maintain'd by others with. the loſs -of 
their credit, They who derive it. from the Greek word 
Corcyx, which ſignifies the rump, arenot much out:of the way. 
In brief, ſome go ſo far. as to derive it from the Latine word 
Coguus, becauſe thoſe people lodgingand feeding their Wives, 
and taking care of their Children, do;like Cogks who truſt out 
vittuals to others.: - | - | | 
The Third faid,/'That Cuckoldry was but an imaginary thing 3 
that the unchaſtity.of the Wife could not diſhonour the 
r 


e 
do's not any wayes concern us. and it being impoſlible for the 
wiſeſt Man in the.world,, by the canſent of all,. to hinder the lu- 
bricity of an incontinent Woman., Now. no body is oblig'd to 
what 1s impoſſible; and as a vicious a&ion ought to be onely 


- imputed to its author, ſo ought the ſhame and diſhonour which 


follows it 3 and 'tis as abſurd torefle& it-upon. him who contri- 
buted not at allto the crime, as 'tis to. aſcribe the glory of awvir- 
tuous aftion to. him who not onely did nothing towards it, but 
with-ſtood. it as Much as he could. The Lawyers hold that a 
Contra made in ſecret, and without calling all the parties who 
have intereſt in it, cannot prejudice them 3 fo neither can what 
Wives do without privity of their Huſbands be any thing to 
their prejudice. Beſides, if the diſhonour were real, it would 
be ſo. every where, and to all Men; but thereare whole Nations 
who account not themſelves diſhonour'd by the buſineſs. The 
Abyſſmes take it not ill that their High Prieſt lyes with their 
Wives on the marriage-night, to purifie them. The people of 
the Eaſt Indies permit the injoyment of their Wives to thoſe who 
give them an Elephant, being proud of having a Wife valu'd at 
o high a price, The Komars, though the moſt honourable of 

their time, were ſolittle ſollicitous what their Wives did in their 
abſence, that returning out of the Country, they alwayes us'd to 
ſend ſome body to advertiſe them of their arrival ; ſo afraid 
they-were to ſurprize them. And indeed, Pompey, Ceſar, Au- 
guſtus,, Lucullus , Cato, and many other great perſonages, were 
not the leſs eſteem'd for having the Bulls feather given them by 
their Wives. | 
The Fourth faid, Horns are not alwayes imaginary , ſince 


' 


 Hiftories aſſures us that they have really gor'd ſome perſons,as 27. 


Benutins Cippus, Prztor of Rome; the Ignominy likewiſe of them 
1s real , and to ſay otherwiſe, is togo againſt the common opi- 


nion. For ſince Honour is in him who honour s,not in him who is 


honour'd ; 
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bonour'd ; (the reaſon of contraries being alike) diſhonour ſhall 
conſequently come from him who diſhonours. Now *tis cer- 
tain, moſt agree in this that Cuckolds are derided , though 
they know nothing of it. For as true honour may be givento 


one who deſerves it not; ſo may he be really:diſbonour'd who 


deſerves nothing leſs. A good man publickly puniſh'd is truly 
diſhonour'd, though he be innocent 3 for 'tis requiſite that the 
Sovereign Courts take away the infamy which he:has incurr'd; 
A Virgin unwillingly deflower'd' is yet' diſhonoiar'd by itz and 
the vicious deportments and ignominious deaths of men derive 
ſhame to their relations. Much more, therefore, ſhall the ſhame 
attending the diſgraceful lightneſs of a wife refle& uponher huſ- 
band 3; for being two in one fleſh , that which - touches-ane 
touches the other alſo, the innocence of the huſbands (who are 
alſo uſually ſtyI'd good) remaining intire. So that one may be 
diſhonour'd and yet be vertuous 3 as alſoa Cuckold and anho- 
neſt man together. _ | | 

5. The Fifth ſaid, That he counted it ſtrange that Horns 
were the {ign of infamy and ignominy in Marriage; conſider- 
ing that otherwiſe they were always badges of grandeur and 
power. When one dreams that Horns are upon his forehead, 
*tis alwaysa preſage of dignity. Thus, at the birth of C/. 41bz- 
##5, a Cow of his Father's having brought forth a Calte with 
two red Horns, the Augurs foretold the Empire to him 3 which 
accordingly came to paſs. And to honour thoſe horns which 
had been the omen of his grandeur, he caus'd them to be hung 
up in Apol/o's Temple. The Majeſty of Jupiter Hammon, Bac- 
chws and Par, is repreſented by horns. Plenty alſo is ſignifi'd by a 
horn fill'd with all fort of fruits. 

The Sixth ſaid, Though every one's honeſty and vertue ge- 
pend on himſelf and not on the aCtions of another ; yet the point 
of his honour and eſteem is drawn from divers circumſtance and 
conditions of things neerly pertaining to him 3 which the tyran- 
ny of common or rather phantaſtick opinion have eſtabliſh'd as 
marks either to raiſe or blemiſh the luſtre of his reputation. 
Hence we value thoſe moſt who are deſcended of an illuſtrious 
Family, though they have no other mark of it bur the name. 
Becaule, to ſpeak after the common rate, our happineſs or infe- 
licity, and the compleat degree of our reputation, are the ef- 
fects or conſequents of what we call ours. Now our Kindred 
arenot only ours, but are accounted to be our own blood, anc 
our other ſelves; and wives are not only fo much to their huſ- 
bands, or part of them, but they are the half of whatever they 
are. But if apart reſent alteration by the affetion of a part, 'tis 
impoſſible but the one half muſt be infeted with the ignomini- 
ous 1impudicity wherewith the other is contaminated. - *Tis true, 
all crimes ought to be perſonal 3 but becauſe men have miſta- 
kingly plac'd their happineſs in external things (inſtead of eſtab- 


liſhing it in'vertue which they ought to have in themſelves) 'tis 
not 
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not to be wonder'd if having made the principal of the acceſſory, 
rhey bear the puniſhment of ſo doing. Beſides, for chaſtiſe. 
ment of this folly, their felicity is never perfett, becauſe they 
conſtitute it in that which 1s without their own power. Letit 
not be ſaid, that ſince women derive all their luſtre and ſplendor 
from their huſbands, they cannot either increaſe or diminiſh the 
ſame; for the Moon receives all its light from the Sun, neverthe- 
leſs when ſhe is ill diſpos'd, or looks with a bad afpe&,, or is'in 
conjunCion with him in the Nodes, and eſpecially when ſhe is 
apply'd to ſome infortunate Planet, ſhe covers his face with 
darkneſs and-<louds, at leaſt to our view, though indeed he 
loſes nothing of his clearneſs or light. A compariſon the more 
ſutable toa woman of bad life, in that the one and the other 
ſhine and rejoyce moſt at diſtance from him of whom they re- 
ceive their light, and in that they do not approach neer him but 
to make horns; and laſtly, in that they are never ſo ſad as when 
they are'with him. In brief, a Cuckold cannot avoid blame, 
either of defe@ of judgement in having made fo bad a choice, or 
of indiſcretion, weakneſs and want of authority, in not bein 

able to regulate the deportment of his inferior ; or elſe of little 
wit in not diſcovering her artifices to remedy the ſame. And 
ſhould he always avoid them, yet he will ſtill have the name of 
unhappy 5 andin the Age we now livein, unhappineſs or miſery 
draw ſhameand contempt along with them. | 


Ne OI 
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CONFERENCE XXIX. 


XI. Whence the ſaltneſs of the Sea proceeds ? 


IT. Which is thebeft Food, Fleſh or Fiſh. 


Lthough the water and other Elements were in the begin- 
ning created in their natural purity, and without mixture 
of any forreign quality, ſuch asfaltneſs is to the water, which 
covering the whole ſurface of the earth would have made the 
fame as barren as the Sea ſhores, yet it ſeems that in the ſepara- 
tion of things, every one going its ſeveral way, God affign'd its 
peculiar qualities not only for its own preſervation, but for the 
general benefit. Thus the water being retir'd into the Ocean 
receiv'd faltneſs, leſt that great humid body, coming to be heat- 
ed by the Sun, might putrifie (its flux and reflx, and its motion 
much ſlower then that of rivers,not being ſufficient alone to hin- 
der it) if the alt did not preſerve it from corruption, as it doth 
all other things; and to the end that its waters being falt, and 
by that means more terrene-and thick , might bear not onely 
Whales and'other Fiſhes of enormous bignes, but alſo the great 
Ships neceſſary for the commercejof diſtant Climates, an <7 
| | mutu 
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mutual tranſportation of commodities wherewith each Country 
abounds 3, whereby the life of men is render'd far more delight- 
fyl. For experience teaches that an egge will ſwim in a Veſſel 
of water ſufficiently ſalted, but fink in freſh, And the Chirur- 
gions have noſurer way then this, to know whether the Lixivi- 
#m (or Lee) wherewith they make their potential Cauteries; be 


ſtrong enough. Now the Ocean imparts its ſaltnefs to all Seas 


which have communication with it. Whence the Caſpian Sea 
is freſh, becauſe tis ſeparated from it.. And tis no more ſtrange 
that ſaltneſs is natural to the Sea, then that many other bodies, 
amongſt Plants and Minerals, have a meaſure of it, The earth 
is almoſt every where ſalt,as appears by Salt-peter, Vitriol, Alum, 
and other kinds of Salt, which are drawn out of pits little deep- 
er then the ſurface and cruſt of the earth, which is inceſlantl 
waſh'd and temper'd' with water. And. amongſt Plants, Sage, 
Fearn, and. many other, taſte of ſalt, which being augmented 
turns into the bitterneſs and acrimony which is found in #orm- 
wood, Spurge, and many other Herbs : all which, yea every 
other body, partake thereof more or leſs, as Chymical. opera- 
tions maniteſt. | 

The Second ſaid, Being we are! not to recur to ſupernatural 
cauſes unleſs natural fail us, methinks 'tis more fit to refer-the 
Sea's ſaltnets to ſome natural cauſe then to the firſt creation, :;or to 
the will of the Creator. I conceive, therefore. that the cauſe 
of this Saltneſs is the Sun, who burning the ſurface of the earth 
leaves, as 'twere, hot and dry aſhes wpon-it, which by rain 
are carried into the rivers, and thence into the Sea. Beſides, 
the Sun elevating continually from the Sea by its heat the freſh- 
eſt parts of it, as being the lighteſt and neereſt the nature of air, 
the more terreſtrial and ſalt remain in the bottom : or elſe: the 
Sea-waters gliding through the bowels of the earth, to maintain 
fprings, leave thicker parts, as thoſedry and acid aſhes behind, 
which by their mixture produce this faltneſs and bitterneſs in 
the Sea. Nor is it to be wonder'd that: the heavenly bodies 
draw fo great a quantity of waters. out of the Sea; for though 
the Veſlel be very large, yet is the heat of the Sun able to heat 


it, . ſince it reaches ſo deep as to concoQ& Metals in the entrails of 


the earth. And if it were not thus, all the rivers diſgorging 
themſelves into the ſea, it would long ago have; overflown the 
earth. But to know how- nature makes the ſaltne1s. of the'Sea, 
letus ſee by what artifice Salt is made in our Pits. . *'Tis made 
by the ſame aQtivity of the Sun which draws up the ſweet parts 
ef the water and condenſeth the ſalt. Whereby it appears that 
it is but a further progreſs of the firſt ation of the ſame Sun, 
who diſpos'd the Sea-water to become the matter of ſuch Salt. 
The Third faid, A thing may become ſalt two ways; either 
by ſeparation of the ſweeteſt and ſubrileſt parts, and leaving only 
the earthy, which come neer the nature of ſalt ; or elſe by mix- 


ture of ſome other body , either afually or potentially = 
E 


——__—_— — 
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The Sea acquires faltneſs by both theſe ways. - For (firſt)'it 


hath two ſorts of water, the one ſubtile and light, the other 


thick and terreſtrial; after the Sun hath' drawn up in vapour 
the more ſubrile of theſe waters, and by its continual heat con- 
cocted the thick and terrene remainder, which having not been 
able to aſcend by reaſon of its ponderoſity, remains on the up- 
per part of the water, and gives it that faltneſs; which is again 
remov'd when the ſea-water being ſtrain'd and filtr'd through 
the earth, or by other ways (formerly mention'd in this Com- 
pany, in diſcourſe concerning the original of waters) comes forth 
in ſprings and rivers 3 which no longer retain the nature of their 
ſource, becauſe they bring not along with them the earthy parc, 
in which-the falenefs conſiſts. Now that the ſalt part is more 
groſs then the freſh, appeares, in that the former becomes thick, 
and the latter not. Thus, the freſheſt things become ſalt by 
the fire, whoſe heat ſeparates the ſubtile- parts from: the thick. 
As for the ſecond way, as the waters carry with them the quali- 
ties of places through which they paſs (whence they are mineral, 
or metallick) and as in a Lixivinm, freſh water paſſing through 
aſhes becomes ſalt ; ſo the fea-waters acquire and increaſe their 
faltneſs by mixture of falt bodies, fuch'as are the Hills of ſalt (as 
Cardar holds) which are produc'd anew, like Sulphur and Bitu- 
mein burning Mountains. Now this faltneſs is caus'd either by 
rains full of mineral ſpirits which abound in acrimony ; or by 
the cinereous' parts of the earth ſcorchd by the Suns; or laſtly, 
as things paſs'd-through the fire taſte always of an Empyrenma 
(or' turning-to) ſo the ſubterranean fires, likely to be as well 
in the bottom asin the middle and borders of the Sea (as they 
are ordinarily) impart bitterneſs and faltneſs to it. For as for 
thoſe who ſay *tis' nothing elſe but the ſweat of the earth, they 
ſpeak-{ faith Ariftotle ) more like Poets then Philoſophers. 
And'this metaphor is more proper to explain the thing then ſhew 
its true cauſe. I F171; o | 
\'Fhe Fourth ſaid, Thatall ſecrets conſiſting in the ſalt (if we 
believe the Chymiſts)'tis not to be wonder'd if it be difficult to 
find the cauſe of it 3 it being the property of ſecrets to be hid. 
And 'to practiſe ithe Rule which injoyns to credit every expert 
\perfon'in his own Art, I ſhall for this time be contented with 
this'veaſon,- drawn from their Art : They hold the Salt to be 
\thEbalſam of 'nature, the conneQer of the body with the ſpirit 


© (for they alot ſpiritsto all bodies) fo that every body laſts more 


or leſs according to the ſalt» which it hath, and the falt in like 
manner remains longer or ſhorter according as it is fix'd or vola- 
tile. This being premis'd, I ſhould think that-this great com- 
pounded body,.the World , needing a great quantity of Salt, 
anſ{werable to its vaſt bulk, Nature could not figd any other ſuf- 
ficient receptacle for it but the Ocean. 


Upon 


| th 
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Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, The word Beſt is taken: 


at the table and amongſt food, with reference to the Taſte * ih Whether is 


Phyſick , for moſt healthful or wholſome : In Divinity , for 
moſt conducible to ſalvation, and proper to the ſoul : 'In Poliey, 
for, moſt commodious to the publick. 'For as the-wbrd good is 
a Tranſcendent, paſſing through all the Categories'6f fubſtances 
and-accidents,-its comparitives alſodo the like.' "Leaving to Dij- 
vines the confiderations which pertain tothem in this marters, in 
which they are much puzzled! to'apply a Rule to ſo'many difiec 
rent Climates, Seaſons and Perſons 5 we'may heremake'&inpa- 
riſon of Fleſh and Fiſh-irs the other three Caſes; Tairegat8' of 
the ſtate, of Phyſic,/'and theiTable.” All which have "this 
common; That it-cannot- be pronoknc'd,” as to' one Of ithem! 
which of the two is: beſt, 'Fleſh-or'Fiſh 3 becauſe "tis: requifits 
to have regard-to' places and perſons. © To begin with Policy: 
'Tis true, a time muſt be left to:fowls ro lay their egges, Batch 
and bringup their youngzto otherahimals,to ſickle theirs;otHers 
wiſe the earth and the air' would ſoon be'depopulated 5' 
time is uſnally the ſpring. ' But being this ſeaſon and alf otHcts 
follow the: courſe of the Sun-in the Zodiack/ which 'tetidets/It 
various according to the diverſity of Cliinates, 'we cannotifird a + 
' time-equally and univerſally proper fort that releaſe of Afiimals; 
Beſides, there are Cquntries, as England and Holland, fo abbnhd- 
ing with fiſh and perſons addicted to-fiſhing-thit nature offering 
them. fiſh of her 'own accord ;-and their' land not' producing 
enough. of: other food: tor'its inhabitants, the ' meaner people 
could not live of their induſtry, unleſs they were oblig'd by po- 
litical Rule to live a certain time with Fiſh, and abſtain from 
Fleſh. As on the contrary, there's ſuch a 'defe of fiſh in the 
middle parts of Spaiz, that they keep faft with the leaſt nutri- 
tive parts of Animals,” Feet and Entrails. Wherefore a general 
political rule cannot beeſtabliſh'd 3 but, as in moſt other things 
of the world, we muſt make uſe of a leaden Rule, and conform 
it to the ſtone. Secondly, for Phyſick 3 the Caſe is much the 
fame. Forby reaſon of the variety of Tempers, fiſh will 'not 
only be wholſome, but alſo appointed by the Phyfitians to ſome 
erſons, as to the Cholerick, whoſe ſtomacks need refreſhment, 
Trae it is, there are found more to whom Fiſh do's hurt, then ' 
otherwiſe. Butthis-proceeds from ſatiety and too great repleti- 
on, which would not be fo frequent if we liv'd inthe ancient 
Frugality : For we ſee, they who'eat no ſupper receive leſs 
hurt from fiſh then others do. Burt *tis always true that fiſh can- 
not be abſolutely pronounc'd wholeſome or unwholſome. As 
for the goodneſs of Taſte, that is-yet more controverted, as de- 

pending on the ſeveral phancies of men. | | 
The Second faid, That to judge this Queſtion well, the ſame 
conditions are to be obſerv'd as in Juridical Sentences ; in which 
alliances or friendſhips are allowable cauſes of exception, and 
credit' 18 not given to thoſe whoſe converſe and particular - 
Aa inclt- 


? Fleſh or Fiſh, 
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inclipation to one of the! Parties renders their judgements 


 laſpetted.. 


.. No donbþt,; he who had been fed with Stock-fiſh from his 
youth, and lov'd it fo; much that being arriv'd to the Pontifical 
Dignity, even'then made his moſt delicious fare of it, would 
have concluded for fiſh. - Qn/the contrary, moſt others, whoſe 
ſtomacks agree not ſo well with fiſb, :will give the adyantageto 
fleſb, 'Tis true, If it be here as 'tis in petty: Courts, where he 
whoſtries loudeſt carries the Cauſe, then. fiſh, to whom nature 
as dbny'd the-uſe of voice, mult loſe it, unleſs we maturely 
weigh their reaſons. 1.. The' value and delicacy of ' Meats: 1s 


uſually rated accarding to: their rarity and: the ſcarcity of get- 


ting them z and therefore Heliogabalns never ate fleſh but on the 
matn Sea, - nor 6ſh-but when he was very diſtant from it. Tow 
Nature has ſeparated fiſh from the habitation of men, and divi- 
ded the one from the- other as much as the water is from the 
Earth,. - 2, There's no kind: of taſte upon land which is not 
found in the water; nor any terreſtrial animal but hath its like 
in the Sea. But we cannat ſay the ſame of Fiſhes, that there 
are terreſtrial: animals which have all their ſeveral taſtes; and 
this proceeds from the almoſt infinite number of Fiſhes good to 
eat : whereas the Kinds of land-animals ſerviceable for man's 
food are very few..; To that we may anſwer ſuch as aſk whether 
there be more delicacy in Fleſh or Fiſh, - as thoſe who ſhould aſk 
whether Table is more delicious, thatof a Citizen cover'd only 
with his ordinary. fare, or that, of Lucul{xs abounding belides 
with all imaginable rarities, - You have ſome fiſhes who have 
nothing of-fiſh but the name, having the confiſtence, colour, 
ſmell and taſte of fleſh; and the Haſhes an jg made of them 
difler not from others. But you have no fleſh which hath the 
taſte of fiſh. 3. Animals moreſubjeCt to infirmities and diſeaſes 
ought leſs to delight our taſte, and make us more afraid of 
them. Now land-animals are more fickly then fiſh , whoſe 
healthineſs occafion'd the Proverb, 4s ſound as a Fiſh. 4. Our 
taſte is chiefly delighted in variety. Now there is not only in- 
comparably more ſorts of Fiſhes then of other Animals, but 
each of them is prepar'd,after many more faſhions then Fleſh ;_ 
there being ſome Fiſh which is dreſs'd five ſeveral ways ; whereas 
when you have roaſted a Partrich,or made a haſh, Capilotade,or 
the Cook is at the end of his skill. 5. That which cloyes moſt is 
leſs delicate, as we ſee the moſt delicious things are thoſe which 
whet inſtead of fatiating the Appetite preſently. Now Fiſh fills 
leſs then Fleſh.- 6. *'Tis a more friable food, and eafier to be 


' grownd by the teeth then the fleſhof land-animals ; and conſe- 


quently more delicate. Tue 

3. The Third'faid, There's no fleſh, how delicate ſoever, 
which comes neer the odour and favour of the little Pulpe, 
the fiſh Spaga taken in Sicily, the Tunny and Atolle of Phrygia, 


of thoſe little fiſhes call'd Cappes found in the ſtones in Marca 


d' Ancona, 
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a Ancona, and infinite others fo eſteem'd by the ancients, that 
they reckon'd amongſt their greateſt Delights, Ponds and Con- 
ſervatoriesof Fiſh, which they nouriſh'd even with the bodies 
of their Slaves, tothe end they might be moretender and deli- 
cate : as'tis reported of Lucul/zs and Pollio who caus'd theirs to 
be devour'd by Lampreys. Nor is fiſh leſs nutritive then fleſh, ſee- 
Ing thereare whole Nations, as the 1chthyophagi, which have no 
other bread bur fiſh, of which dry'd: in the Sun and reduc'd into 
wder they make a bread as nouriſhing as ours: By which 
means Fiſh-ſerves both for bread and for meat ; which Fleſh can- 
not be made to do. | © E 123: 
The Fourth faid ; That the more-affinity- food:hath with 
our nature, 'the more agreeable it 1s to us, it being the property 
of aliment 'to-be like the thing + nouriſh'd; Now *tis' certain, 
there's more reſemblance between our-bodies and thoſe of land- 
animals, then thoſe of fiſh 5 conſidering that the fortner breathe 


the ſame- air with us, and- are nouriſh'd with 'the ſame things.” 


Beſides, aliment, the -more conco&ted'and'digeſted, is alſo-the 
more delicate: raw fleſh is not 1o delicate as Held, nor bojl'd 
as roaſt, upon which the Fire as more :- and the parts of : ani- 
mals neereft'the heart or which are moſt ſtirr'd,” as in 'Sheep the 
breaſt and ſhoulder, are the -moſt favoury.' Now Fiſh have 
much leſs heat then terreſtrial animals.as appears in-that 'tis ſcarce 
dag and conſequently are-leſs'concot-'and ſavoury, 
at fuller of excrementitious and fuperfluous humidity, which 
renders them- more flat and infipid:'then the fleſh of animals, 
call'd Meat by way of excellence. Whence alſo all hunted fleſh 
or Veniſon are more delicate then. domeſtick food , becauſe 
wild animals diffipate, by the continual motion wherewith'they 
are chafed, the ſuperfluous humours,. which -domeſtick acquire 
byreſt. But' experience alone and the Chaichlaaand are 
reaſons ſufficiently ſtrong to eſtabliſh this truth. ' For experience 
(the miſtreſs of things, always cauſing the molt to ſeek the beſt) 
ſhews us that more people eat fleſh then fiſh. - And the Church 
doth not forbid us heſh, and injoyn fiſh, but to mortifie us3 + 
The fifth ſaid, That the Fleſh of Animals'is the rule of the 


goodneſs of Fiſh, which is the better the nearerit comes to Fleſh 53 


whence aroſe the Proverb, Yonng: Fleſh,” and old. Fiſh; becauſe 
in time it acquires the: confiſtence: of Fleſh: - Now that which 
ſerves for'a rule muſt needs excell the thing to: be judged 'of by 
it; Nor doth the variety of ſauces wherewithy Fiſh 1s prepar'd 
make moreto its adyantage, then the goodneſs of the heaft doth 
to prove that a knife is very fharp. 1 2 
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CONFERENCE XXX. 
i Of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. | I. Of Em- 


balmings and Mummies. 


THe exiſtence of the Terreſtria] Paradiſe cannot without im- 

' -- piety be doubted, fince the Scripture aſlures us that it was 
in:the- Eaſtern parts towards Eder, which place Caiz inhabited 
afterwards, and is deſign'd by Ezechiel, cap. 27. neer Coran in 
Meſopotamia. But though 'tis not eafie to know its true place, 
yet I am of their mind who hold that it was in the Mountain 
Paliedo in Armenia, the four Rivers mention'd to water Paradiſe 


ifluing out of that Mountain; to wit, Lereze and Araxes, Tigris 


and Exphrates,' Lareze running towards the Weſt falls into Palws 
Aeotis,, or the Mar del Zabac. Araxes going towards the Eaſt 
diſcharges it ſelf into the- Caſpian Sea, .or Mar de Sala. Tigris 
and, Exphrates-run into: the Har de Meſſedirr, or Perſian Gulph. 
And fo Larezeand Araxexrwill be the P3ſor and Gihon mentioned 
in Scripture, not. the.Nileand Garges,'as fome have thought; for 
the head of Nile being diftant from that. of Gazges 70 degrees, 
which-make 1800 Leagues, . how can they come from the fame 
place? Nor:isit to be wonder'd if thoſe Rivers have chang'd 
their names,; it:being ordinary, not only to Rivers, but to Seas, 
Cities, and Provinces. Thus the River Tarazs is now call'd Don; 
Ifes is nam'd' Danwbine;, Eridanw, Padas, or the Poe; PaGtolns, 
Tagws 3 and alndaſt all others. | 

- 'Ehe ſecond faid, Tis with thisdelicious place as with Illuſtri- 
onis/Perſons, whoſe. Country being unknown, every. one chal- 
lenges for theirs! Thus after Homer's death ſeven Cities fell mto 
debate about his birth, every one pretending to the glory of it. 
And: thus the place :of 'terreſtrial Paradiſe being unknown to 
men; many have aſhgn'd it to their own Country ; but cſpeci- 
ally the Orientals: bave right-to-appropriate the' ſame to them- 
ſelves, baving a title for it.. | Some have conceiv'd, That before 
the Deluge it took: up the moſt fertile Regions of the Eaſt, name- 
ly, 8&1ria, Damaſcur, Arabia,” Fgypt, and the:adjacent Provinces; 
but the Watershaving by theirinundation disfigured.the whole 
furface of the earth; and chang'd the courſe of the four Rivers, 
there-remains -not any: trace or foot-ſtep :of it. : Many: believe 
thatiitwas in Peleftare, and that:the'Tree'of Knowledgeof Good 
and Evil was planted upon Mount Calvery, where our Lord 
was Crucified, to the end the fin of our firſt Father might be ex- 
plated in theſame place where it was committed : For they who 
place it under the EquinoGtial Line may find ſome reaſon for it 
asto;the Heaven, but not:as:to the Earth - But they who af- 
ſign it to the concave of the Moon had need eſtabliſh new Prin- 
@ples, to keep themſelves from being ridiculous. They beſt __ 

cuſe 
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cuſe our ignorance who ſay, That 'tis indeed in ſome place upon 
the Earth, 'but Seas,: or Rocks, or intemperateneſs of Climate, 
hinder acceſs to it - : Whereunto others add, That when God 
puniſh'd rhe'{m of man with the Flood, his Juſtice left the place 
where the firſt was committed ſtill cover'd with waters. 

The third faid, What is commonly alledg'd, That the way 
to Paradiſe is not eafte, though meant of the Caleftial, may al- 
ſo be applied to the Terreſtrial z for it is amongſt us, and. yet 
the way which leads'to it cannot be found. The diverſity of 
opinions ftouching its true place/hath given ground to ſome Fa- 
thers to take this Hiſtory in a myftical ſence, and ſay, That this 
Paradiſe was the Univerſal Church 5 That the four Rivers which 
watered it and all the Earth were the four Evangdliſts, their 
Goſpels(which at firſt were written for the benefit of the faith- 
fal) havitg reſounded; through all the. corners of the Earth; 
That the Trees laden with good Fruits are the good Works of 
the many holy Perſonages 3 the Tree of Life, our Lord Chriſt ; 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good: and Evil, 'our Free-will ; 
Adam, our Soul ;; Eve, our Senfes3 the Serpent,, Temptation 
the baniſhment of Ada out of Paradiſe, the:lofs'of Grace ;-the 
Cherubim wielding his flaming Sword, the. Divine -Anger:and 
Vengeance3 and the leaves bf the-Fig-tree, : the vain excuſes of 
our firſt Paretts; - But ſome Geographers having taken notice of 
a-place not far from: Bdby/oz where'the Rivers Exphrates and Ti- 
gris joyn together, and-afterwards are divided again, and change 
their names, -one of the Arms. (which deſcends into the Perfian 
Seca) being, call'd Phaſer, which is Piſorr3 the other (which is Gi- 


ho#) paſling through Arabia Deſerta, and Xthiopia, which isneer 


it, have conceiv'd that the Terreſtrial Paradiſe was at the place 
"of the Comunction of thoſe four Rivers between the Caſpian, 


Perfian, and Mediterranean Seas, towards Meſopotamia and Ara-. 


hia. And conſequently it ſeems beft to take this Hiſtory accord- 
ing tothe Letter, there being a place'ftill which agrees with the 
truth of that defcription.' Nevertheleſs the ObjeQion;'f That 
the. ſmall portion of Land which appears between thoſe Rivers would 
20t have ſuffic d to lodg and feed Adam and his Poſterity, as would 
heve been' neteſſary in caſe he had not: finnd.} makes me rather 
incline to their: opinion who think: that the Terreftrial Paradiſe 
wasall the habitable Earth; ſuch as it was before fm; the four 
Rivers; the; four Seafons of the: Year, or the four Cardinal 
Winds, or the four Elements; which is manifefted in that the 
Scripture doth not ſet down that Adam went to Fravel into any 
other Land after he wasdrivenout of Paradiſe.'. *T'was enough 
for him that this Earth was'no longer a Paradiſe to him, but pro- 
duc'd nothing but thorns and thiftles, inſtead'of the fruits and 
flowers which it afforded before God had curs'd it,- and fo inſe- 
parably connected man's labour with thoſe fruits, that now adays 


to expreſs a hundred acresof: Land we commonly fay,A hundred 


acres of Labour. And as a place' ceaſes to be' the Court when 


the 
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the King isno-longer init, ſothe Divine BenediCtion withdrawn 
from the Earth, it: ceas'd to. be Paradiſe : Yea, Adam having 
ceas'd to be King of it, and by his fin loſt the Dominion which 
he had over all, even the fierceſt Creatures, the Earth became no 
longer a Paradiſe to him. But if I be requir'd to aſfign a parti- 
cular place to this Paradiſe, leaving the deſcription of places 
which I never ſaw to the belief of Geographers, I find none 
more fit for it then France: Its Climate is temperate, eſpecially 
towards the Eaſt and South - It hath four Rivers, which bring 
into:it Gold, and all the other Commodities attributed unto Pa- 
radiſe by the firſt Hiſtorian - It ſo abounds with all ſorts of flow- 
ers that it hath taken three Lilliesfor its Arms; And with fruits, 
that it hath for it ſelf and its Neighbours yea, above any other, 
it produces every Tree fair to look, upon, *anud good for food (to 
uſe the Scripture-words). . One interpos'd, That he ſhould 
think 'twas Nor-mandie, fo fruitful of goodly Apples, were it not 
that no Vines grow there, whoſe fruit is fo Hos. 0 to behold. 
The fourth ſaid, Asthere is no great certainty in the conſe- 
quences drawn from Allegories, ſo neither are Allegories very 
ſuccesfully drawn from Hiſtories, and ſubſtituted in their places. 
I-know not what Hiſtory is, if that of our firſt Father be not ; 
nor. where to ſtop, if people: will ſubtilize upon the firſt circum- 
ſtance of his Creation, and what he did afterwards. But if we 
find difficulty in according the Geographical Tables of the pre- 


ſent time with the;trath of that, 'why-do not we likewiſe make 


Allegories of the Creation, and all.its ſequels, which are ſo ma- 
ny Miracles? If we ſee no Angel that guards the acceſs toit, no 
more did Balaazz {ce that which ſtood+in his way, though viſible 
to his Aſſe. And being the ſpace of the Garden of Edez is not 
determinately ſet down, nothing hinders but that it might be of 
very vaſt extent; and this takes away the ſcruple of thoſe who 
obje& the diſtance which 1sbetween all thoſe great Rivers. Be- 
fides, being Ezoch and Elias were fince Adam's fall tranſported 
into this Paradiſe, where they, muſt be till the coming of Anti- 


_ chriſt, 'tis a certain Argument of its:real ſubſiſtence. 


'IT. 
_ Of Embalm« 
ings and 


Mummie u 


Upon the ſecond point.it-was ſaid, .'That the Ancients were 
much more careful then we, . not only'to preſerve the Images of 
their -Fore-fathers, but alſo to keep their Bodies, which they 
variouſly embalmed. The Grecians waſh'd them in Wine min- 
gled with warm Water, :and then-put: them them into oyl of 
Olives, Honey, or Wax. . The Zthyopians firſt ſalted them, and 
then put them into Veſlels of Glaſs. ' In the Canary Iſlands they 
ſeaſon them in the Sea, and afterwards dry them in the Sun. 
The $cythiars place them upon Mountains cover'd with ſnow, 
erin. the cooleſt Caves. Indeed every one knows: there is a 
Cave at Tholouze which bath a particular virtue:to preſerve 
carkaſles from corruption, and in which is ſeen at this day the 


. entire: body of the fair Saint Baume, and many others, dead 


above 
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Toe — 200 years ago. The Indians cover'd them with aſhes. 


The #gyptians.conceiving that bodies corrupted roſe not again, | 


and that the Soul was ſenfible of the Bodies corruption, did not 
yield'to any: people in curiolity of preſerving them ; they filfd 
with Myrrhe, Cinamon and other Spices, or with Oyl of Ce- 
day then they ſalted them with Nitre, whoſe acrimony con- 
fumes all the ſuperfluous humidities which cauſe 'putrifaGion. 
*Fis from theſe bodies that we have that excellent Mummie, 
whoſe admirable effects I aſcribEto - Ay But concernin 
what 1s affirm'd, that being tranſported by Sea they cauſe 
tempeſts and. ſtrange agitations in the Ship 5 'tis an effe&t which 
is'to be attributed to a more occult cauſe. | 
'>?Fhe Second ſaid, Man is fo admirable an Edifice, that even his 
Ruines have their uſe. His Fat is one of the moſt excellent Ano- 
dynes. His Skull ſerves againſtthe Epilepfic. This liquor which 
is drawn from his Tomb hath ſeveral vertues : and the reaſons of 
the great and'admirable effeCts imputed to jt, as the healing of 
inwards Ulcers,and Contufions of Blood arriving to ſuch as have 
fallen fronion high, ſeem to me imputable to three Cauſes;z a 
Spiritual, a Celeſtial, and an Elementary. The firſt arifeth 
hence, thatſoperfe& a Form as the reaſonable Soul, having in- 
form'd part of this Compoſitum, which by the mixture of ſome 
Ingredients, -as Myrrhe and'Aloes, hath been preſerv'd from cor- 
ruption, the ſame thing arrives to it which the Chymiſts ſay 
doth to their white Gold when they have extraGed its Sulphur 
and/TinCture. For being re-joyn'd to other Gold, it eafily re- 


fumes the ſame form, and is ſooner and more inſeparably cam- }. 


bin'd with it then any other thing, as having been of the ſame 
ſpecies. So when you put Mummie into a body of the fame ſpe- 
cles, it takes part with the nature whence it proceeded, and [1d- 
ing with it incounters the diſeaſe and its ſymptomes : like Suc- 
cour coming to relieve a beſieged City with provifions and am- 
munition. The Celeſtial cauſeis drawn from the Heavens ; for. 
that the light and influence of ſuperiour bodies a& upon all the 
ſublunary; but, by the conſent of all, -none is fo ſaſceptible of 
their” actions as man 3 and if his ſoul be not ſubjet thereunto, 
yet his body is, undoubtedly 3 to each part of which each part 
of Heaven not only anſwers, as ſome hold, but the whole to all. 
Whence is ſeen the diverſity of diſpoſition,inclinations and man- 


ners, ſuch and ſo great, thar *tis a palpable miſtake to attribute 


the ſame to the meer mixture of the Elements. Now Mummie, 
having receiv'd, not only while it was animated, but afterwards, 
all the influences whereof the humane body is ſuſceptible, it be- 
comes, asit were, the abſtract of all the Celeſtial powers; and 
better then Taliſmanical figures , communicates the ſame to 
him that uſes it. The laſt reaſon, drawn from the mixture of 


the Elements and their qualities, might ſuffice alone without 


the preceding. For Man being the abridgement of the world, 


ought alſo to contain all the faculties of it 3 and his Mummie 
being 
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being inanimate, but having liv'd the life of a plant, an animal 
and a man, it. contains all theſe natures exrznently, CYROS f 
The Third ſaid, That Man affeQing nothing ſo much as im- 
mortality. -becauſe he fears nothing more then death.z. and being 
unable toſecnre himſelf from it, do's all that he can to perpetu- 
ate-himſelf. in ſome faſhion, ſince he cannot wholly. . The de- 
fire of ſupporting his Individual perſon, and defending it from 
all inconveniences which may abridge his life, makes him count 
nothing difficult. In Propagation he ſecks the eternity. of his 
ſpecies. And though hes a ur'd, by Reaſon, of his ſoul's jm- 
mortality z and by faith, of his body's reſurrection, yet he ſeeks 
all ways he can imagine to render the, memory of all his aGtions 
perpetual. /'Tis this deiire of getting a death-leſs fame, which 
caufes us ſometimes to dye immaturely by watchings and ſtydy; 
and fo cheerfully undergo hazards, to eternize the'memory of 
our names. © Anciently this defire of perpetuation was moſt vi- 
ſible in the care to keep the life-leſs body, even amongſt the vul- 
gar: and hence the Mummies of the Egyptians and other Nati- 
ons remain to. this day, after three or four thouſand years. At 
preſent, through the ignorance of Times, this care is praftis'd 
only amongſt great perſons 3 and yet the effe& anſwers very lit- 
tle to their intention. For the .Chirurgions do not. Embalm a 


- mannow adays, but only the bones and ſkin, after they have 


taken away his principal parts, the heart, liver and brain, which 
conſtituted him.a- man, and not the-reſt; the cauſe whereof 
mult be attributed to defed of Invention and means fit to dry up 


' the ſuperfluous humidity which cauſes the corruption of body 3 


for that alone. will keep them which can dry them with the 
moderation requiſite to the preſerving of their: Colour and 
Figure, rh iey 

The Fourth ſaid, There's a reſemblance of theſe Mummies 
in bodies ſtruck with thunder, which are free from corruption ; 
the Sulphur conſuming the humidity., and introducing dry- 
neſs to reſiſt putrifa&tion, as Fire, Salt, Vitriol, Nitre, Chalk, 
Alum, Vinegar, and Aqua-vitz, do by their deficcative and 
aſtringing virtue. Some poyſons alſo do the ſame. As Placen- 
tins reports of a Venetian Lady, who having been poyſon'd, 
het body became ſo ſtiff, that it ſeem'd to be petrifid., But 
the particular temper of every place is of great moment. They 
who inhabit the Southern Countries are fo dry that their bo- 
dies keep intire eight days after death. And they haveſo little 
humidity, that 'tis no leſs a ſhame amongſt them, then of old 
amongſt the Lacedemonians, to ſpit or blow the Noſe. 

The Fifth ſaid, That the ſame natural inclination of men to 
preſerve themſelves the longeſt they can, which heretofore in- 
{tigated them to erect proud Mauſolzum's, Pyramids and Mar- 
bles, for eternizing their memory 3 put them alſo upon the in- 
vention of Embalming their bodies 3 which isa refuge after ſhip- 
wreck, alittle way after death. But as-tisa general law that 

all 
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by 


all things which took their being by generation muſt loſe it by 
corruptiori 3 indeed by ſome artifice we may retard diflolution 
for a time ; but perfeGtly to hinder it, is impoſſible. ' For Heat 
determin'd to a certain _— by Cold, is the Agent which 
mixes the Humid with the Dry , and retains them in that mix- 
tureas long as it ſelf remainsintire and ſtrong, But if this Heat 
receive any diminution, either being ſuffocated and inclos'd, or 
or elſe drawn out by a greater Heat of the Air encompaſling us, 
(the leſs Heat alwayes yielding and m_— for Aliment to the 

reater) this natural Heat being thus weakned, -preſently the 
Humidity leaves the Dryneſs, and carries away with it felt that 
. lictle Heat which remain'd ; whence this Humidity is heated it 
ſelf, and excites a ſtink, and at Jaſt vaniſhing away, the re- 
mainder' turnes to; powder. Wherefore the moiſteſt bodies 


are moſt eaſie to corrupt, exceflive humidity more eafily. ex- - 


tinguiſhing the Heat. which retain'd it in its duty. Arid the 
moſt ſolid bodies, as Gold and Silver, corrupt difficultly, becauſe 
they haveweryittle Humidity 3 and that little which they have 
is greatly incorpotated-and united with the Dryneſs. But there 
are two ſorts of Humidity 5 One, excrementitious and alſo: ali- 
mentous, which by the leaſt defet of Heat is eaſily turn'd into 
putrefaCtion, - becauſe it is not yet united and; aſſimilated to the 
Body wherein it is found ;3- whence it is that foul Bodies; Ttees 
cut at Full Moon, being full of their ſap, and Fruits gather'd be- 
fore their maturity, very caſily-corrupt.. The/other is an Hu- 
midity already by Bratt , which links all theparts together 3 
and being ſubſtantial, is not ſo eaſily corrupted as the other. 
Wherefore they who would embalm Bodies well, having two 
Humidities to repreſs, muſt make uſe of ſeveral means;.:-\The 
former Humidity muſt be abſum'd by Hot Drugs, | amongſt 
which, Wormmwood and Scordium hold the firſt place 3 experience 
-manifeſting the one, and Galez obſerving that: the Bodies of #he 
:Grecians {lain.in a battel, which.touch'd Scordiurm, were fgund 
intire many dayes after. Thelatter Humidity muſt be preſery:d 
by Balſames Cold, Dry and penetrating, which may preſerve 
the figure, colour, and: conſiſtence-in the dead body. _ _; 
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CONFERENCE XXXL. 


I. T-hether the Life of Man may be prolong d by 
Art. TI. Whether 'tis better to be without 
_ Paſſzon then to moderate them. 


| He duration of amotion or ation cannot be known, unleſs 

; the meaſure of it be known 3 nor can they be meaſur'd 
unleſs they_ have known bounds. - Whence neither can it be 

| B b known 
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known: whether the Life may be prolong'd, without knowing 
before-hand how long it lafts. Now *tis impoſſible to know 
this duration. For, not to mention the long lives of the Fathers 
in the two firſt thouſand years of the world, God told Neab, that 
theage of Man ſhould be no more then but fixſcore years. Moſes 
and David reſtrain it to ſeventy or eighty. And yet as there are 
at this day ſome who come-near a hundred, ſo there are a hun- 
dred tines as many who do not attain thirty. And whereasno 
body - can ſpeak of Death by experience, becauſe they who 
ſpeak. of it have not felt it, and they who have felt it cannot 
ſpeak of it more 5 the caſeis theſame concerning Life, Let a 
Man,by good order,or the uſe of remedies,live as long as he will, 
it will not be believ'd that his life ha's been prolong'd 3 but, on 
the contrary, that his hour was not yet come. Nevertheleſs 


*tis no leſs conſiftent with reaſon, to ſay, that he who would 


infallibly have dy'd of a Gangrene which invaded his Legg, and 
thereby the reſt of his Body, hath had his life prolong'd by cut- 
ting off his Legg 3 or that he who was wounded in the crural 
vein, at which all his blood would have ſoon iflu'd forth, ha's 
been ſecur'd from death by the Chirurgion, who ſtop'd the 
blood ; then to believe, as we do, that a Rope-maker lengthens 
his rope by adding new ſtuff tothat which was ended ; that a 


Gold-ſmith' makes a chain of: Gold longer by faſtning new links- 


toit; that a Smith cauſes his fire tolaſt more by putting freſh 
coalsto it. And as, in allthis, there is nothing which croſles our 
Reaſon; ſoif afick man, whois viſibly: going to dye, receives 
help, and eſcapes, do's he not owe the more glory to God for 
having not onely cur'd him:by the hands of the Phyſitian, or 
by. ſpiritual Phytick alone, bur alſo prolong'd his Lite, as he did 
to King: Hezekias, whoſe Life: was lengthened fifteen years, and 
of which our age wants not example? If it be objected that 
this :may hold 1n-violent deaths, whereof the cauſes may -be 
avoided, but that 'tis not credible that a decrepit old man, who 
hath ſpun out his Life tothe laſt; can continue it 3 the nature and 
Etymology of the radical moiſture not admitting a poſlibilicy 
of reſtaurationz I anſwer,:that. reaſons: taken from the original 
of words, are not the ſtrongeſt; and that befides there are roots 


which endure more, and others leſs, according as they are well 


or 1ll cultivated. , And if the-reaſon drawn from contraries be 
conſiderable, being many poylons are fo quick that they corrupt 
the radical moiſture in an inſtant, ought we to conceive Nature 
ſo much a ſtep-dame as that ſhe hath not .produc'd ſomethin 

proper to reſtore it? And that, Humane Induſtry is fo dull _ 
little induſtrious in the thing which Man deſires moſt, which is 
long Lite, that it cannot reach to prepare ſome matter for the 


| ſupport, yea, for the reſtauration of that Original Humidity ? 


Conſidering that-we are nor. reduc'd:to live onely by what is 
about us, as Plants and Blaft-animals do, but all the world is 
open and acceſſible to our ſearch of Aliments and Medicines. 

- | Moreover, 
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Moreover;: we have. examples not -onely of_:a-Neſtor who Hhvdi 
three agesz of an Artephizs who liv'd as many, and many mores: 
and the Herb ol, the-Nectar and Ambroſiabf the Poets,which 
kept their 'gads' from growing old;, may. well;be taken-for; a: 
figure of the Tree of 'Life, which-was delign'd-for feparation of 
this Humidity , but alfo of compoſitions properito produce that 
effect. - Yea; were- it-not-aCtually-ſo,. yet 'tis:nort leſs pofible ; 
and God hath not-in.vain-promis'das-aRewardtelich as honour 
their Superiors, to prolong their dayes upon. theearth. -/! 

-: The: Second faid, If Medea found Herbs; as the Poets ſay, 
to-lengthen.the Lite of Zſoz the Father of Jaſpr,:the Daughters 
of Zlias myiſcarried of their purpoſe. Indeed every thing that 
hves :needs. Heat for. exerciſing its ACtions, ,and/Humidity:to 
ſuſtain. that:Heat 3 the duration of this Heat! inthe Humidity 
is Life , which laſts as.long as the one is maintain'd'by the other z 
like the lighted wiek in a. Lamp. Now Nature dj{penſes to every 
one fromthe Birth as much of this-Heat and Moiſture *as:ſhe 
pleaſes, to one for fifty, to another; for ſixty, ſeventy, [eighty 

earsor more 3 whichiended, the ſtock is ſpent.;; * Phyſ1ck may 
wſband jt well:,.: but ; cannot produce it. anew 5 Aliments 
never-repair it;pertectly,,no more then Water doth Wine, which 
it increaſes indeed , but weakens too, when, 'mingled there- 
whe: pooch od ont oi Onog SHS To big 5:18 0107 
4: The Third back'd thisSufirage with the opinion of Pythagoras; 
who held that or Life 1s-a {trait line 3 that the accidents which 
diſturb it, and at length bring Death; conſtitute another ;' and 
accordingly (faith be); as theſe two lines incline leſs or. much 
towards one another, Life is long or ſhort 3- becauſe the Angle 
of their incidence, and at. which they cut, which is our Death, 
happens ſooner_ or later ; and it would never happen, if theſe 
two lines were parallel. Now the meeting of theſe two lines gan- 
not be deferr'd or put off. ba 3 bo eotigen 
- ; The Fourth ſaid, *Twere a ſtrange thing if Humane Art could: 
repair all other defeCts' of the Body, and Mind; ; excepting that 
whereof there is moſt need,and all Ages have complain'd,Brevity 
of; Life..: For our Underſtanding hath-muck leſs need of an:Art of 
Reaſoning;our tongue of ani Art obſ{peaking, ourilegs of dancing, 
then our Life of being continu'd,; ſince 'tis thefoundationof All 
the reſt. Beſides, Phyſick would ſeem uſeleſs withour this; For 
though it ſerv'd only to aflwage the pains of diſeaſes, (which isa 
ridiculous opinion ) yet it would thereby protraCt the giide-of 
Death, to which pains the way. ov 4&7 

:- The Fifth ſaid, That for the preſervation of Life, 'tis requi- 
ſiteto continue the marriage of Heat and moiſture, Death. al- 
wayes hapning immediately upon their disjunction, and leaving 
the contrary qualities in their room, Cold and Dryneſs. Now 


to know how Heat muſt be preſerv'd, we maſt oblerve how 'tis 


deſtroy'd. And that is four wayes.. :I. By Cold, which being 
moderate, fights with*it.z but violent, wholly. deſtcoyes' it.. 
| Bb 2 | 11, By 
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II. 
FF bether *tis 
better to be 
without 


[1 By ſuffocation, ''or ' ſmothering, when the Pores are ſtop'd, 
+ndthe iflue of fulrginous vapours hindred : Thus Fire dyes for 
want'of Air. {I TL. By its diſſipation, which is cans'd by hot. 
medicaments,violent exerciſe,and immoderate heat of the Sunor 
Fire::'!Whence-proceeds a Syncope or Deliquiuni ofthe Heart. 
EV: By: want of Aliment, without whichit can no' more laſt a 
moment; then Fire without wood or other-combuſtible matter. 
Altagree that the'three firſt Cauſes may be avoided, or at leaft 
remedied. And'/as'/for the Fourth, which is doubled:of; I ſee: 
nothing that hinders'but that as the ſpiritsof our bodies are per- 
fealy repair'd by the Air we inceſlantly breathe ; ſo Aliments,or 
ſome :Specificks., as, -as amongſt : others, Gold diflolv'd in 
ſome water not corrofive, may in ſome manner reſtore the fewel 
ofoar Heat. 'And' ſeeing there are found burning Mountains, 
in'which the Fire cannot conſume ſo much matter apt for burn- 
ing,” but it alwayesaffords it ſelfother new, which makes it ſub- 
fiſt 'for many Ages: Why may not a matter be TIS our 
Natural Heat,- which though not neer ſo perfect as that which 
it conſuam'd, (for were it fo, an Animal would be immortal) 
yet may be more excellent then ordinary Aliments, and by this 
means prolong our Lives. And this muſtbe ſoughe after, not 
judg'd impoſlible. 5 
The Sixth ſaid, That Life conſiſting in the Harmony and pro- 
portion of the four firſt qualities, and in the contemperation of 
the four Humours; there's no more requir'd for the prolonging 
of Life, bur to continue this Harmony. ' Which may be done, 
not onely by a good natural. temper, but alſo by the right uſe 
of external things ; as pure Air, places healrhful and expoſed 
to the Eaſtern winds, Aliments of good juice, ſleep ſufficiently 
long, exerciſes not violent, paſſions well rul'd , and the other 
things; ' whoſe due adminiſtration muſt prolong Lite by the ſame 
reaſon that their abuſe or indiſcreet uſage diminiſhes jt. Gf 
The Seventh ſaid, That Life confiſts in the falt' whichcon- 
tains the Spirit that quickens it, and is the preſervative Balſame 
of all compounds; The vivifying Spirit of Man is inclos'd in a 
very volatile Armoniack Salt, which exhales eafily by Heat, and 
therefore needs inceſlant reparation by Aliments. Now to pre- 
ſerve Life long, it is requſite to fix this volatile ſaltz which is 
done by means of another falt extrafted by Chymiſtry, which is 
not onely fix'd, but alſo capable to fixthe moſt volatile. For 
the Chymiſts repreſent this ſalt incorruptible in it ſelf, and com- 
muniagting its virtue to other bodies : Upon which account they' 
ſtile it Quinteflence, Xthereal Body, Elixir , ' and Radical 
Balſame, which hath a propriety to preſerve not onely living 
bodies many Ages, but dead, from corruption. 


Upon the Second Point, it wasſaid, Tranquility of Mind, the 


Paſſions rhen {Cope and end of Moral Philoſphy, is of three ſorts. The I.fis 


them, 


to moderate Call'd Alaraxic, and is in the Underſtanding, whoſe judgement it 


ſuſpends, 
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ſuſpends, and'isnot moy'd with anything ; which was the end'of 
the-8ceptichs.:. The II. is in the Reafon,, which regulates the 
Paſſions of the Senſitive Appetite, and is term'd Metriopathy, or 


moderation of the Paſſions. The. III. is the [Apathy of the $to- | 


icks, in which they conſtituted. their ſupreme Good 3 whichis an 
Inſenfibility,: Indolence; a4 want of Paſſions,..attributed. by 
theenvious toa Melancholy Humour, or to Ambitionand Cyni- 
call Hypocrifie. . For the Melancholy Man ſeeking folitude as 
the Alimentbf his Phancy, and the:Element of his black /Hu- 
mour, [(\which-is the ſtep-dame- of Virtues );by thinking; to 
avoid external Paſſions, remains under the Tyranny of internal, 
which he dates not vent; -but covers like Fire-under aſhes. ''This 
maſk'd Seft ſhuts the fore-door indeed. to the Paſfions,but'opens 
the poſtarn:::'; They paſſionately defire to ſhew themſelves with- 
out Paſſion:;- And'their vanity appears in.that they affe&.to ap- 
pear unlike the reſt of Men, by caſting off humane ſentiments 
and affettions; as' Charity and Compaſſion, which they account 
vitious. : But:inftead ' of raifing/themſelves aboye Men,'!they 
degrade themſelves below beaſts,'by depriving themſelves of the 
indifferent ations which are common to us with/them ; Actions 
which Reaſon ought to regulate indeed, but nat wholly reject. 
And as the fupreme Region of the Air receives: Exhalations to 
infame them, and makeſhining Comets, but is:free from Hail, 
Thunder, Winds, Rains, and other Meteors which are made 
in the Middle: Region; ſo Reaſon ought to receive theinotices 
of the Senſitive Appetite which are called Paſſions, to make uſe 
of them 3! but 'tis to moderate them , and hinder the' diſorder 
caus'd by them in the .Senfitive Appetite, which is the Middle 
Faculty of the Soul. In fine, as, Eagles and -Dolphins,: which 
are in the tempeſts of the Winds and Sea, are-yet more'to be 
eſteem'd then Moles, Wormes, and-other creeping things which 
live in holes; ſo he who is agitated with Paſſions much ſiirpaſ- 
ſes him who hath none at all. Noris there any body but defires 
rather to befroward then ſtupid and inſenfible, And if Inſenf- 
bility bea Virtue , then ſtocks and ſtones and inanimate bodies 
would be more happy then we. . ._ IA STEEL 

: The Second faid, Since Paſſion is an irregular, motion of the 
Senſitive Appetite, call'd therefore Perturbation, - it. alters the 
ſtate ofthe Soul : Whence: Anger :and Fear hinder us from. per- 
ceiving what1s viſible, and Hatred or Love pervert the TI 
ment; for which reaſon we defire that a good Judge be without 
Paſſion. - What a diſeaſe is to the'Body, whole actions it hurt- 
eth, that are the Paſſions to the Soul. Wherefore toaſk whe- 
ther the Soul is happieſt without Paſſion, is to queſtion whether 
the-Body is moſt at eaſe without ſickneſs ; and, to moderate 1n- 
ſtead of extirpating them, is tO palliatea diſeaſe inſtead of cu- 
ring it; and. to inquire of a Pilot whether a Tempeſt :'be more 
Proper for Navigation then a Calm. Moreover , the happieſt 


condition of Man is that which comes nearelt Eternal Bli S » 
 whic 
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which we ſhall have no Paſſions ; 'the ſuperior and'rational part 
having ſubdu'd-ithe inferior! or ſenſitive. ' And Ariſtotle holds, 
thatthe Heroesor Demi-godsare exempted fromthem. yay: 

2 TheiThirdfaid , *'Tis- to: derogate” from our Senſes, to ſay; 
with: ithe Storcks;} that' the Pafſions which we feele proceed 
onely froin'the depravation of our Judgements.: For what they 

call diſcaſes/:of'the Mind, .is meant of 'thoſe-which -are inordi-, 
nate; and not-of thoſe which are.moderate and fram'd by the 
level.of Reaſons *Tis therefore expedient to moderate, them; 
burnot wholly/extinguiſh them, . though it were poſſible. Now 
thativisimpoſſible, appears, becauſe they are. zppurtenances of 
our! Nature, andthe actions of the Senſitive: Faculty, which is 

partof. our ſelves. And our: Lord not havingrenounc'd theſe 
appendances: of our Humanity, hath thereby manifeſted that 
they-are not vicious. Beſides, the firſtmotionsare not in! our 
power, and therefore 'tis impoſſible totally ito extirpate them; 

But though wecould, we ought not, becauſe they are altogether 
neceſſary;-as appears in that,I;Without'the Paſſions:there would 


' be. no Virtues-, for. the iPafſions are the ObjeQsof ' Virtues; 


Thus Temperance'moderates Pleaſure:and Pain,. Fortitude re+ 
gulates :Boldneſs/and: Fear, IT. They:{ſharpen them. : Thus 


' Anger ſerves to: heighten; Courage, - and' Fear augments Prus+ 


dence. III; They preſerve an Animal.:i.'Thus Pleaſure incites 
Animals'to feed and igenerate/, and Grief makes.them avoid 


what's noxious, and - recur to remedies;i.eyen i-iſpiritual di- 


ſtempers 3-in which to-be inſenſible of Grief is to-be:deſperate. » 
\ The-Fourth-faid, If Mer» were void of Pafſions, they might 
be lead to Virtue with much more ſucceſs and lefs:tronble. | For 
they would not be averted from it by the contrary. motions of 
their:Paſſions, 'which -hurry:- them with ſo great violence, that 
all thar the moſt'virtuous endeavour to do, is, toſwim againſt 
the i Torrent, - and repreſs its impetuous courſe « Upon! which 
they-unfruitfully ſpend their time, . which might .be farr better 
employ'd in performing virtuous. aCtions,' when: the rebated 
Paſſions: ( introducing anagreeable- everrne in their 'Humonts, 
with a firm Conſtancy in their Marners,accompany'd with alaud- 


-able 5ndifference in their Deſres)would allow reaſon:more means 


to incite them to the exerciſe of 'Virtues::| For Men having :theit 
Eyes unvail'd of the ſundry affettions-which blind them, would 
more perfetly know the True Good , i and conſequently purſue 
it by:aſhorterand ſurerway: And though they were not lead 
to Senſible Good with ſo much ardour, nor declineEvil with ſo 
much horrour, yet they would do both with more reaſon.So that, 
what'Men donow by a motion of the Senfitive Appetite, :they 
would do then by:a: principle of Virtue. For the difficulty found 
in attaining a. total privation of Paſſions ſeemes indeed-tofurpaſs 
our {trength ;' yer: thereby :ſets forth the excellence of the 
Atchievement. : -. "ooteals 7 
- The Fifthfaid, He that were exempt from all Paſſions, _ 

e 


! 
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be as unhappy as he that ſhould always endeavour to bridle 
them. But the former 1s impoſſible, and the latter no leſs diffi- 
cult then to walk upon a rope, where the leaſt falſe ſtep pro- 
cures a dangerous fall. *For we quit our paſſions, but they quit 
not us 3 a? the thought of young maidens follow'd a good fa- 


ther even into his Hermitage. And he that goes about to tame 


them, is the true Siſyphws, upon whom the ſtone which he 
thruſts away inceſſantly revolves. ' The firſtwould be without 
joy, without which nevertheleſsa' man cannot be happy. The 
ſecond would be without reſt, becauſe he would bein perpetu- 
al combat and inquietude, wherewith felicity cannot confilt. I 
conceive therefore (morally ſpeaking) there's more' felicity in 
gently giving the bridle to one's-pathions, and following his in- 
clinations : although this opinion-may well conſiſt with Chriſti- 
an Philoſophy in good-natur'd perſons, or fuch as have acquir'd a 
good temper by good examples, who may innocently follow 
their inclination, becauſe it will lead them only to vertuous, 
or, at leaſt, indifferent things. And for the vicions, *tis cer- 
tain the evil Which they do not by reaſon of the repugnance 
which they have to it, and the fear of puniſhment, cannot be 
imputed to them for vertue, nor conſequently make them 


happy. 
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CONFERENCE XXXIL 


L. $ ympathie and Antipathy., TT. Whether Lowe” 
deſcending is ſtronger then aſcending. 


Hat a: Father once ſaid, That the firſt, ſecond, and third 
Point of Chriſtian Philoſophy was humility (meaning 

that it all referr'd thereunto) the ſame may be faid of Sympath 
and Antipathy, which-is the Similitude or Contrariety of At- 
fettions. . For the generation and corruption of all things is to 
be referr'd:to them. ' The ſympathy of the fimple qualities, 
and: the Elements. wherein they.are found, are cauſes'of the 


Of $ rymparby 
and Antipa- 


thy; 


temperament of mixt bodies, as the antipathy is.of their diflo- 


lution. . *Lis they whomnite and dit-unite thoſe compound: bo- 
dies, and by approximating or removing them one from ano- 
ther cauſe-a]ll theiy motions and afjions. When theſe cauſes are 
apparent to us, .and may be. probably imputed to qualities, we 
recur.to them' as the: moſt eafie, general and common. But 
when we find bodies, whoſe qualities ſeem alike tous, and-ne- 
vertheleſs they have 'very* different effets, we are then con- 
frain'd to ſeek the cauſe thereof elſewhere; and finding none, 
wecall itan Occult Propriety, whoſe two daughters are'Sym- 
pathy and Antipathy. For Man, being a reaſonable — is 
mY 3, delirous 


| 


- 
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deſirous to know the reaſon of every thing ; and when he can- 
not. attain to it .he becomes as much. tormented as a Judge 
whoſe JuriſciQtion is retrench'd : and this through want of ap- 
prehending that what he knows hath no other proportion to 


what he ignores, then finite, yea very little, hath to infinite. 


And being unable to find the true reaſon of an infinite number 
of effets which raviſh him with admiration, yet reſolving to 
have ſome one, he feigns one under theſe names of Sympathy 
and Antipathy ; thoſe two Hocws Pocws's, to which he refers the 
cauſe why Corral ſtays bleeding, Amber draws ſtraw, the Load- 
ſtone. Iron, which the Theamede rejects ; why the. Star-ſtone 
moves in Vinegar, the Cole-wort is an enemy to the Vines, 
Garlick a friend to the Roſe and Lilly, increaſing one the 
others' odour 5. why a man's faſting-ſpittle kills the Viper, why 
Eeles drown'd in Wine make the drinker thenceforward hate 
it 3''why Betony m—_—_— the Brain, Succhory is proper to 
the Liver, Bezoar a. friend to. the Heart; and infinite others. 
But becauſe general cauſes do not fatisfie us no more then De- 
finitions whoſe Genuſes are: remote, and the Differences com- 
mon, it ſeems we: are oblig'd- to a.-particular inquiſition of 
their cauſes. | > | | 

The Second ſaid , The Subjets in which Sympathies and 
Antipathies are found muſt be diſtinguiſh'd, in order to aſſign 
their true cauſes. For inthings alike, we may refer their effects 
to the ſimilitude of their ſubſtances and accidents. Thus the 
Lungsof a Fox are uſeful to ſuch as are Phthifical ; the inte- 
ſtine ofa Wolf is good for the Colick ; Eye-bright for the Eye, 
Solomons's-Seal for the.Rupture, the black decoction of Sena 
for Melancholy, yellow Rhubarb for choler, white Agaric for 
Flegm. Yet 'tis not requiſite that this reſemblance be total ; 
for then a man's Lungs ſhould rather be ſerviceable to the Phthi- 
fical, 'then that ofia Fox , and the Load-ſtone ſhould” rather 


' draw a Load-theniJron, which yet do's not hold, becauſe there's 
no action, between things perfedly altke. | Antipathy alſo ariſes 


fromthe contrariety. of Forms, their qualities and other acct- 
dents.  Now.we are much puzzl'd to aflign the cauſes of this 
Sympathy and Antipathy inthings which have nothing either of 
likeneſs or contrariety : as when I ſee two unknown men play at 
Tennis, the one with. as, good a grace as the other, I have a 
kind. of defire that one may rather win«then the other. Is' it 
notrather chance, which cauſes this ?-Qur will, though free, be- 
ing-always oblig'd to tend: this way;or:that. way,-and cannot 
chuſe the worlt.; or elſe, all things being made by weight, num- 
ber and mealure, thoſe :affet one another molt who have the 
ſame proportion in their compoſition z-or who had the ſame 
configuration of heaven at their birth--+ Or every thing natur- 
ally affeCting to become perfed ſeeks: this perfe&ion in all the 
ſubje&s which it meets 3 and when the ſame diſpoſition is found 
in two ſeveral bodies or minds, if they would arrive at __ per- 

eCtion 
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fe&tion by one and the ſame way, this meeting ſerves for the 
means of union, which is our ſympathy ; 'and their different diſ- 
poſition or way, the contrary. 25 Let » 

The Third, amongſt ſundry examples of Antipathy ; ſaid, 
[That if we believe Apnleins,the Look-glailing us'd by an inconti- 
nent woman ſpoils the viſage of a chaſt ; that it is manifeſt be- 
tween the horſe and the Camel, the Elephant and the Swine, 
the Lyon and the Cock, the Bull and the Fig-tree, the Adder 
and a; naked man, the Ape and the'Tortois, the Serpent and 
the ſhadow of the Aſh, For that which is obſerv'd amongſt 
Animals who devour and ſerve for food to one another, as the 
Wolf and the Sheep, the Kite and the Chicken 3 or amongſt 
thoſe who always offend and hurt one the other,. as Man and the 
Serpent , deſerve rather the name. of Enmity , whereof the 
cauſes are manifeſt. But, to ſpeak truth, all thele effects are 
no more known tous then their cauſes are unknown. He who 
endu'd them with Formes having annex'd Proprieties 
thereunto, both the one and the other, impenetrable to hu- 
mane wit. 

The Fourth ſaid, That for a laſting order amongſt the crea- 
tures, it was requiſite that every one were naturally lead to its 
own preſervation by adhering to what was conducible' thereun- 
to, and eſchewing the contrary. Now, to do this, they needed 
inſtruments whereby to act, which are their qualities, either 
21anifeſt (which proceed from the Temperament, . and are either 
Firſt, or Second, or elle occult (which proceed from every form 
and ſubſtance) to which the Sympathies and Antipathies, cor- 
reſpondences and contrarieties of all-natural, Bodies ought to be 
referr'd, from whence iſſue ſome ſpirits bearing the character 
and idea of the form from which they low. Thee ſpirits be- 
ing carried through the air (juſt as odours are) if their forces 
and: vertues be contrary, they deſtroy one another : which is 
call'd Antipathy. Tf the ſame be friendly, they unite and joyn 
together, the ſtronger attrading the weaker. Hence Iron doth 
not attract the Load-ſtone, but the Load-ſtone Iron. So when 
a Wolf ſees a man firſt, the man loſes his voyce,' or, at leaſt, be- 
comes hoarſe; becauſe venomous ſpirits iflue out the Wolfe's 
eyes, which being contrary to thoſe which 1flue out of the man, 
incloſe the ſame, and by hindring them to flow forth hinder 
them from forming the voyce. But when the man ſpies the 
Wolf firſt, his effluvia being foreſeen hurt leſs, and have. leſs 
power upon.him, becauſe the man encourages himſelf againſt 
them. : | 

The Fifth ſaid, *Tis more fit to admire theſe ſecret motions 
(which depend only on the good pleaſure of Nature, who alone 
knows wherein conſiſts the proportion & correſpondence which 
makes bodics {ymbolize one with another) then to ſeek the true 
cauſe of them 'unprofitably. And Ariſtotle himſelf confeſſes 
that he knew not whereunto to refer the Antipathy which is be- 

Cc tween 
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tween the Wolf and the Sheep, fo ſtrange, that even after their 
deaths , the ſtrings of Inſtruments made of their guts never 
agree together : as the feathers of the Eagle conſume thoſe of 
other Birds. Likewiſe, the ſubtile Scabiger, after much time 
unprofitably ſpent , acknowledges that he underſtands it nor. 
They who go about to givereaſons of it are not leſs ignorant, 
but more vain then others. 

The Sixth ſaid, Words are frequently abus'd ; as for exam- 
ple, when 'tis attributed to Antipathy, that the Dog runs after- 
the Hare ; whereas *tis for the pleaſure that he takes in his ſmel- 
ling, which is an effect of Sympathy. But they who refer al- 
moſt every thing to Occult Proprieties are like the Country- 


' man, whonot ſeeing theſprings of a Watch thinks it moves by 


an occult vertue 3 or who being ask'd, why it thunders, anſwers, 
fimply, becauſe it pleaſes God. [Wherefore inſtead of imitating 
the ignorant vulgar (who are contented to admire an Eclipſe, 
without ſeeking the cauſe) the difficulty __ to inflame our 
defirez as we uſe more care and diligence to diſcover a hidden 
treaſure ; nothing ſeeming impoſſible to the Sagacious wits of 
theſe times. 

The Seventh ſaid, That, according to Plato, the reaſon of 
Sympathies and Antipathies is taken from the correſpondenee 
and congruity, or from the diſproportion which inferior bodies 
have with'the ſuperiour, which according as they are more or 
leſs in terreſtrial bodies, and according to the various manner of 
their being ſo, the ſame have more or leſs ſympathy. For as in- 
ferior things take their ſource from above, fo they have one to 
the other here below the ſame correſpondence which is common 
to them with the celeſtial bodies : according to the Axiom, that 
things which agree in one third, agree alſo among themſelves. 
Thus, amongſt ſtones, thoſe which are call'd Helites and Selenites 
(Sun-ſtone, and Moon-ſtone) are luminous, becauſe they par- 
take of the rayes of thoſe Luminaries 5 and the Helioſelene imi- 
tates by its figure the Conjunftion of the Sun and Moon. 
Amongſt Plants, the Lote or Nettle-tree, the Mari-gold and the 
Heliotrope or Sun-flower, follow the motion . of the Sun. 
Amongſt Solar Animals, the Cock and the Lyon are the moſt 
noble 3 and the Cock more then the Lyon 3; he alwayes 
gives applauſes to the Sun when he perceives him approach 
ing our Horizon or Zenith, Whereupon the Lyon fears and 


Tr - . . - . o 
; reſpefts him : becauſe things which are inferior to others in 


' oneand the ſame degree, yield to them, though they ſurpaſs 
them in ſtrength and bigneſs z as the arms which fury hath put 
into the hands of a-mutinous multitude; fall out of them at the 
preſence of ſome man of reſpe@ and authority, though they be 


mk of a thouſand againſt one. 

Love deſcen- PETE , Ss 

ding be Upon the ſecond Point it was faid, Although this be a com- 
ſtronger then Mon ſaying, and it ſeems that Love ought rather to defeend 
then 


aſcending, 
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then aſcend, yea that Fathers are oblig'd to love their children 
even with the hatred of themſclves3 yetT conceive that the love 
of children towards their fathers ſurpaſſes that of fathers to- 
wards their children3 inaſmuch as the latter proceeds from the 
love which the fathers bear to themſelyes, being defirous to 
- have ſupport and aſliſtance from thoſe whom they bring into the 
world, and in them to perpetuate their names, honours, eſtates, 
and part of themſelves. But the love of children to Fathers is 
pure and diſ-intereſled 3 as may be obſerv'd in many who, ha- 
ving no hope of a patrimony, love and honour their parents 
with moſt reſpecttul kindneſs. Moreover, the ſupream autho- 
rity and abſolute power of life and death, which .the Ro- 
-1ans and our ancient Gawles frequently us'd. againſt their chil- 
dren, ſhows their little affection. For, not to ſpeak of thoſe 
Nations who facrific'd theirs to falle gods, nor of Manlizs, Mi- 


thridates, Philip IT. King of Spain, and infinite others, who put - 


them to death ; Fathers anciently held them of worſe conditi- 
on then their ſlaves. For a ſlave once ſold never return'd more 
into the Seller's power 3 whereas a ſon ſold and ſet at liberty re- 
turn'd thrice into the power of his Father. As alſo at this day, 
in Moſcovia, Rnſſza, and particularly in Cyprus, Rhodes, and Can- 
dia, where *tis an ordinary thing for fathers to ſell their ſons to 
marry their daughter, which made ArguSf7#5 fay, having heard 
that Herod had kill'd his own ſon, that it was better to be the 
Swine then ſon of a Jew. But Patricide was unknown to anci- 
ent Legiſlators3 and Lycurgze never ordain'd any puniſhment 
againſt ſuch criminals, not imagining that ſuch a crime could 
come into the mind of a lawful child, whom the Perſians con- 


ceiv'd to declare himfelf a baſtard by ſuch an ation. For that 


fooliſh cuſtom which.reign'd ſome time at Rome of. precipitating 
men of ſixty years old from the bridge into Tyber, is no ign of 
the cruelty of children towards their fathers, ſince they imagin'd 
that they did an act of piety and religion therein, by delivering 
them from the miſeries of this life. 

TheSecond ſaid, Ngne can know how great a lovea father 
bears his children, buthe that hath been a Father. Paternal 
tenderneſs is ſo vehement that all the paſſions and affections of 
the ſoul give place toit. Prudence and Philoſophy may preach 
to usreſtraint and moderation: but a father's love, admitting 
norule, caus'da King of Spartato run with a {tick between his 
legs, a Grand Coſmo to whip a top, and the wileſt of all the 
Grecians to play at Cob-nut, to make paſtime to their children : 
experiences aſfcient to gain the cauſe to paternal love, though 
it were not back'd by theſe reaſons. ' 1. That love being the 1t- 
ſue of knowledge, the more there is of knowledge the more 
there is of love. -Therefore tathers having more knowledge 
then their children, have alſo more love. 2. As man delires 
' nothing ſo much as immortality, ſo he loves that thing eſpeci- 


ally which procures the ſame to him; and hating death more 
GE 2 : then 
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then any thing in the world, extreamly loves what ſeems to 
keep him from dying, as his children do, in whom he ſeems to 
revive. Whencealfo the Pelican feeds its young at the expence 
of its own blood, On the contrary, Man being the moſt am- 
bitious of all creatures, hates nothing. ſo much as to ſee himſelf 
ſubjeted to another. Wherefore children, that the benefits 
which they receive from their fathers may oblige them to grati- 
tude and ſubjeftions they perform the ſame indeed, but with 

much leſs love then their fathers. 3. God ha's given no com- 
mandment tofathers to love their children, knowing that they 
lov'd them but too much 3 but he hath to children, to love and 
honour their fathers, as having need to be invited thereunto 
even by promile of reward. 4. We naturally love that which 
proceeds from us, beit the moſt imperfeCt in the world. The 


| Workman loves his work more then that loves him; as the 


Creator loves his creature better then he is lov'd by it. More- 
over, we find in Scripture fathers who defir'd and obtain'd the 
raiſing of their children from the dead, but no child that pray'd 
God to raiſe his father; yea, one that deſir'd leave to go and 
bury his. To conclude, our will iscarri'd to an objet by the 


_ opinion, true or falſe, which it conceives of itz and accord- 


ingly we ſee that a man's only believing himſelf to be a father in- 
ſpires this paternal love into-him, though he be not. | 

The Third ſaid, In this ſweet debate between fathers and 
children, I conceive the former ought to yield to the latter, as 
in all other caſes the latter to the former. . And as the whole. 
goes not to ſeek its part, but the part its whole ; fo the child, 
who is part of his father, loves him more tenderly, and is more 
willingly lead towards him then the father towards his child. If 
fathers love their children becauſe they -reſemble them, the re- 
ſemblance is common to both, and ſo children ſhall love them as 
much for the ſame reaſon. And the being which fathers give 
their children is as much an effeft of the love which they bear 
to themſelves as of that which they bear to their children. In- 
deed, if love be a fire(as the Poets lay it muſt, according to 
its natural motion, rather aſcend then deſcend ; and if, in hu- 
mane love, the lover is leſs perfe&t then the loved, the child 
who hath leſs perfection then the father, muſt be the lover, and 
the father the ſubject of his love. And this the examples of Fi- 
hal love ſufficiently manifeſt. For not to ſpeak of Zzeas who 
fav'd his father from the fire and ſack of Troy, nor of Amphino- 
#5 and Anapias who went to draw theirs out of the midſt of 
Ztna's flames; nor of Cimorn the fon of Afzltiades who fold his 
liberty to redeem the dead body of his father (which was re- 
tain'd for debts) and to give it an honourable burial; nor of 
Athamanes King of Crete, who voluntarily brought death upon 
himſelf that he might prolong his fathers life, according to the 


| anſwer of the Oracle; Appixs alone decides the queſtion. He 


had the choice of leaving either his father or his own family in 
evi- 
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evident danger, he choſe rather to be a good fon then a good 
father and huſband, abandoning his wife and children to the 
proſcription of the Triumvirate, that he might ſecure his father 
from it. 

The Fourth ſaid, It ſeems that Filial love is rather a payment 
of a debt, an acknowledgement of a benefit, and ſhunning of 
ingratitude, then a free and natural affeCtion, ſuch as that of 
| the father is. Beſides, he who gives loves more then he who 
receives. Yeait ſeems-that he who began to do good is oblig'd 
to continue it, that his work be not 1mperfett. Now fathers 
give not only being, which nevertheleſs is the foundation of 
well-being, but alſo uſually education, and their riches acquir'd 
by their labours; induc'd fo todo by the fole conſideration of 
honeſty, upon which their love being grounded is much more 
noble and admirable 'then that of children, which is common- 
ly eſtabliſh'd upon the profit which they receive from «their 
fathers. | 

_ The Fifth ſaid, *Tis not ſo much the being a father or a ſon 
that cauſes the amity, as the being a good father or good ſon : 
otherwiſe all fathers ſhould love their children in the ſame man- 
ner, and all children their fathers z which” do's not hold. Na- 
ture caſts the feeds of it, .co-habitation cultivates it, cuſtom 
cheriſhes it, example faſhions it, but above all, compaſſion en- 
forces it. Thus fathers, ſeeing the weakneſs of their children 
ha's need of -their aid, love them the more. And for this rea- 
ſon Grand-fathers love their Nephews more tenderly then their 
own children. And when fathers through ſickneſſes or decrepit 
age become objects of compatiion to their children, their kind- 
neſs is redoubled ; bur tis not uſually fo ſtrong as that of fathers 
towards them. 


LL IIS 


CONFERENCE XX xIIL. 


I. Of thoſe that walk in their ſleep. TIT. Which 
3s the moſt excellent Moral Virtue. 


4 


yr” ryan: call'd by the Greeks Hypzobate, are ſuch, as, 
; ) riſing out of their beds in the night, walk about in their 


turn to bed again, and think not that they were-out of it unleſs 
in a dream. This affeQion is rank'd cles the ſymptomes of 
the animal faculty, and particularly of the common ſenſe 3 and 
though it be not a diſeaſe, yet it ſeems in ſome ſort to be againſt 
nature. For fince men ſleep for the reſting of their ſenſes and 
motion, and wake to exerciſe the ſame, whatever hinders and 


alters the one or the other » as LO move when we ſhould = : 
| again 


I 


Of theſe that 
ſleep, and do the ſame things as if they were awake 3 then re- #4Kin ſeep. 
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againſt. nature. And if it be ſtrange perſons remain ſtupid 
when they are awake, as Exſtaticks do, 'tisno leſs to ſee a man 
in fleep-do as much, or more then if he were awake. I aſcribe 
the natural cauſes hereof, 1. To the Imagination which receives 
the impreſſion of objects, no leſs during {leep then waking 3 yea 
it repreſents them to it ſelf much greater then they arezas.it hap- 
ned:to him whoſe leg being become paralytical in his fleep, he 
dream'd that he had a leg of ſtone. Now. theſe ſpecies being 
ſtrong at ſo powerfully upon the 1»2gization of the Hypno- 
batz, that they conſtrain them to move and. go towards the 
things repreſented therein. For though ſenſe be hindred in 
ſleep, yet motion is not, as appears by Reſpiration, which is al- 
ways free 3 and by infants who ſtir in their mothers belly though 
they ſleep continually. For the hinder part of the head, deſti- 
nated to motion, is full of abundance of ſpirits, eſpecially at the 
beginning of the Spinal Marrow, where there is a very appa- 
rent Cavity which cannot be ſtop'd by vapours, as the anterior 
part of the head is, in which the orgats of the ſenſes are, which 
being ſtop'd by vapours can have no perception during ſleep. 
Wherefore 'tis groundlefs. te ſay, with Ariſtotle,that ſleep-walkers 
ſee as well as if they were awake; for 'tis impoſſible for one not 
awake to ſee, becauſe viſible objects make a more lively impreſ- 
fion in their organ then any other; and a man aſleep is not diſtin- 
guiſh'd from another but by ceſlation of the ſenſe of ſeeing. For 
one.may Hear, Taſte, Smell and Touch, without waking, but 
nat.See;- 2. The thick and tenacious vapours ſeiling upon the 
brain, and obſtrufting its out-lets, contribute'much to this effe&. 
For ſince the ſmoak of Tobacco1s ſometimes kept in our bodies 
two whole days, the ſame may happen to the groſs and viſcous 
vapours rais'd from the humours or aliments .3. The particular 
conſtitution of their bodies is of ſome moment towards it, as an 
active,hot, dry and robuſt temper,a great quantity of ſubtile and 
briſk ſpirits,quickneſs of wit,a habit & cuſtom of doing ſome aQi- 
onzas the Poſtilion who ſadled, bridled,and rid his horſe, aſleep, 
and. after making ſome careers brought him back to the Stable. 
[The Second ſaid, Though , according to, Ariſtotle in the 
5. Book of the Generation of Animals, there is ſome difference 
between a dream and this affeftion which cauſes men to walk in 
theirſleep3 becauſe (faith he) a dream is when the ſleeper takes 
that for true which is preſented to him, though it be not ſo. But 
when one dreams that heis in a place, and is there indeed , and. 
doth really that which he imagines; 'tis rather a viſion then a 
dream. Nevertheleſs methinks their extraordinary motions 
may. as well be referrd to dreams as any other motions 
which are made in {leep, conſidering that they come from the 
lame cauſe, are made by the ſame organs, and differ not but in 
* degree. Theone being. made by-a bare repreſentation of the 
fpecies, and the other by a ſtrong impreſſion. $0 that 'tis no 
more wonder to {ce a man riſe out of his bed, walk, get upon 
the 
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the ridge of a houſe, climb a tree, and do other like things 
without waking 3 then *tis ſo ſee another dreamer ſpeak in his 
ſleep, laugh, cry, ſtir his arms and legs 3 both of them being 
led thereunto by the ſame means. 

The Third ſaid, He wonder'd not ſo much to fee a man walk 
in his ſleep, conſidering that 'tis ordinary enough to thoſe 
which travel, provided they walk ina plain and even way as 
Galen records to have hapned to himſelf, he having gone almoſt 
a league in that manner, and not waking till he ſtumbled at the 
foot of a tree. But he wonder'd (indeed) how they perform'd 
their actions better in the night then in the day, and with more 
courage, and wake not during thoſe violent motions and ſtir- 
rings. The cauſe whereof is, as I conceive, that being awake 
they have a Reaſon which contradidts their Imagination and 
Appetite, and which having an eye over all their aCtions, -the 
ſame are not-ſo ſure becauſe they are leſs free in ſleep, at which 
time the faculties of the Underſtanding being, as 'twere, con- 
ſopited, the others are carried towards their objects with more 
certainty then when they are controll'd and reſtrain'd by that 
ſuperior faculty z as we ſee ſervants are more briſk in their mo- 
tions when they are out of their maſters preſence. They a al- 
ſo with more boldneſs, becauſe having no knowledge of the 
preſent dangers they do not apprehend the ſame. Which is ob- 
ſerv'd in fools and children, who do themſelves lefs hurt in dan- 
gers becauſe they apprehend them leſs. Laſtly, the canſe why 
they wake not during thoſe great motions, although they ſwim 
over rivers, proceeds from the great quantity of thoſe thick and 
glutinous vapours which ſtop the pores ſerving to the commerce 
of the ſpirits during the long time that they are diffipating z ac- 
cording as tis obſerv'd in drunkards or thoſe that have taken 
ſomniferous medicaments, who by reaſon of the exceffive va- 
pours of the wine or drugs awake not, whatever be done to 
them, Whence the melancholy temper is moſt prone to this 
affection 3 becauſe black choler which hath the confiſtence of 
pitch, ſends its groſs vapours up to the brain, and they are the 
moſt difficult to be refolv'd. : 

The Fourth faid, If men left themſelves to be conducted by 
their natural inclination without making ſo many reviews and 
reflections upon what they do, their ations would be much bet- 
ter and ſurer. For as where two Maſters are, neither is obey'd 3 
ſo both the ſuperior and inferior appetite ſtriving to command 
In man, neither the one nor the other is perfetly maſter. Be- 
tides, 'tis an eſtabliſh'd order of nature, that things which have 
moſt proprieties and faculties have leſs certainty ; thoſe which 
have moſt certainty have feweſt proprieties. Thus the Swallow 
makes its neſt with more certainty 'then the Archite& doth a 
houſe. The Vine more afſuredly makes the Grape then the 
Swallow its neſt ; the ſtone more infallibly deſcends towards its 
centre then the Vine-makes the Grape; becauſe a ſtone hath 

only 
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only the firſt ſtep of being ; the Vine beſides hath a Vegetative | 
being, and the Swallow a Senſitive; but Man, who befides all 


theſe degrees hath Reaſon, endeavours to make ule of all theſe 


ſeveral Utenſils, and conſequently makes uſe of none imper- 
fection ; as he who is {kilFd in ſundry Crafts diſcharges not 
any ſo well as he who addicts himſelf but to one. Now whilſt a 
man is awake; the variety'of objects and of the powers which 
are mov'd in him hinder him from performing ſo perfe&-an a&i- 
on 5,as when-all.the other faculties are bound up by ſleep, the 
ſenſitive alone remains miſtreſs. 

\TheFifth ſaid, As there is but one ſtraight line, and infinite 
crooked,: ſo there is but one right manner of acting, and infinite 
oblique- The right line is, that a man perform all his animal 
functions only awake, the vital and natural as well afleep as 
awake. Deviation from this rule happens a thouſand ſeveral 
ways. - One is afleep when he thould wake, another is unquiet 
when he ſhould ſleep. Ina third, inquietudes are only in the 
ſpirits, the body, remaining aſleep. In ſome both. the ſpirits 
and the body are agitated, only the judgement and.-reaſon are 
bound up. Some Morbifick cauſes goo far as to inflame the 
ſpirits , whence comes the Ephemera. others more vehement 
alter and corrupt the humours, whence the diverſity of Fevers, 
and amongſt them, Phrenſies, in which you ſee bodies ſcarce 
able to turn in the bed, caſt themſclyes out. at a window, run 
through the ſtreets, and hard to be reſtrain'd by the ſtrongeſt. 
So great a force hath the ſoul when ſhe gets the head of Reaſon, 
which ſerv'd as Bit and Caveſlon to her. Indeed if Naturaliſts 
ſay true, that a ſpirit is able to move not only a Celeſtial Sphere, 
but the whole world it ſelf, were it not reſtrain'd by a greater 
power; 'tis no' wonder it the ſame fpirit have a great power 
over. a body which it informs, when it hath ſhakenoft the do- 
minion of Reaſon, as it happens in ſleep-walkers. 

The Sixth faid, *Tis probable that the more cauſes contribute 
to one and the ſame effect, :the more perfectly it is done. Man 
being awake, hath not only the action of all his parts, but that 
of all his ſenſes ſtrengthned by the concourſe of ſpirits renders 
his parts much more ſtrong and vigorous then when his is alleep. 
Reaſon aſſiſted by daily experience avoucheth that he acts bet- 
ter waking then ſleeping : and yet we ſee the contrary in the 
perſons under conſideration. Wherefore their agitation cannot 
be attributed to the ſoul alone which informs the body, but to 
ſome ſpirit good or bad, whether ſuch asthey call aerial Hob-go- 
blins, or others 5 which infinuating into the body , as into a 
ſhip whoſe Pilot isa{leep, governs and guides it at pleaſure and 
as a thing abandon'd to the firſt occupant, carries it where it 
liſts, and then returns it to its former place. Witneſs the man 
mention'd by Levinus Lemnizs, who walk'd with his feet againſt 
the Rafters, and his head downward, in his ſleep : the cauſe of 
which cannot, with likelihood, be attributed to our ſpirits how 
light and aerial foever they may be. Upon 
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Upon the Second Point it was faid, That they who ſpeak beſt 


in all profeſſions, donot aGt alwayesſo; ſaying and doing ſeemi pp;cs, 3: #4 
to be ſo balanc'd, that the one carinot be lifted high withour oa _ 


depreſſing the other. Which was the cauſe that the Archite& Moral Virme 


who ſpoke wonders was paſs'd by, and he choſen who onely faid 


that he would do what the other had ſpoken. Henceit is weſo. 


often deſire that things could ſpeak of themſelves. Juſtice would 


come-in. another garb then as ſhe is painted, blind-fold, with 


her ſcales and ſword. Fortitude would diſplay other effe&s 
then that pillar which ſhe is made to carry upon her ſhoulder ; 


and Temperance other examples then that of pouring Wa- 


ter int@ her Wine. Prudence would have other attire and al- 
lurements then thoſe which her Looking-glafle repreſents. 
In brief, the whole train and Court of the four Cardinal Virtues, 
Magnificence , Liberality , Patience , Humility , Obedience , 
Friendſhip, and all the other Moral Virtues, would ſet forth ali 
their attractives, and make it confefs'd that they are all chagm- 
ing and ſo link'd together , that who ſo would be happy muſt be 
poſleſs'd of them all. But fince I am oblig'd to give the prehe- 
minence to one, [I ſhall prefer Liberality , which wears the 
Epithete of Royal, andis the apteſt to win the hearts of all the 


world. _ 
The Second faid, All the Virtues here in queſtion touching 


their preheminences, accepting you for Judges of their Contro- 


verfie, in hope you will do them Juſtice, ſeem already to con- 
demn themſelves, by giving their voice implicitely to Juſtice, 
whom they implore as their Sovereign. Moreover, in the Scrip- 
ture the name alone of Juſtice comprehends all the other Virtues, 
and heis term'd Juſt who is poſleſs'd of them all. Ariſtotle ſtiles 
it, All Virtue, and faith, with his Maſter Plato, that *cis more 
bright and admirable then the Day-ſtar. Tis the more excellent, 
for.that it eſpecially conſiders the good of others,and not its own 
particular.For 'tis defin'd,and a conſtant ftedfaſt will of rendring 
to every one that which belongs to him ; not that *risthe will 
which is a Faculty, and being capable of contraries, can do well 
and ill; but becauſe 'cis the nobleſt habit of this Faculty, there- 
fore it retains its name. So the moſt excellent habit of the Un- 
derſtanding, whereby to know the firſt Principles, is call'd Intel- 
leF. Pythagoras compares Juſtice tothe number of Eight. - For 
as this is the moſt perfe& number, and hath moſt equality, all 
its parts being equal ; ſo-Juſtice is the perfeCeſt of all Virtues, 
becauſe it gives them their equality and meaſure in which their 
perfection conſiſts. And like as the moſt-perfe& ſtate of -our 


Health conſiſts in the perfect equality of our-Humours, which 


for this reaſon is call'd, the temperament according to Juſtice; 1o 
the "moſt perfect ſtate of the Soul confiſts in this habit which 
gives equality and mediocrity to all our virtuous ations. ' But 
though Juſtice be the ornament of Virtues , yet-it; is- parti- 
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1t beſides. the: name, Becauſe true Friendſhip conſiders onely 


cularly ſo of Kings, and therefore ours, among all the Virtues 
whereof he bath. taken poſſeſſion, ha's particularly reſery'd to 


himſelf thetixleof FO T:. | 
The Third ſaid, I account Prudence not onely the moſt ex- 


We? 64-0 « pur the ſole Virtue 3 yea, the condition: without which 


all other Virtues loſe their name. The Philoſophers were not 
contented to eſtabliſh it for one of the Cardinal Virtues, they 
make it the falt which preſerves and givestaſte to all the reſt, 
without which they would be diſagreeable, yea, odious to all 
the world. For too exadG Juſtice carries the name of higheſt 
Injuſtice 3 Fortitude becomes Violence, and Temperance ap- 
plies it ſelf ill, without Prudence. Hence it hath choſen for its 
Obje& Reaſon alone , which it divides to the other Virtues. 
So that a Man who do's all his ations, having Reaſon alone for 
his guide,ſhall be call'd prudent ; but other Virtues do not regard 
reaſon further then asit leads them toa particular thing. Now 
when Reaſon renders to every one what pertains to- him, this 
Prudence is call'd Juſtice : When the ſame Reaſon moderates 
the Paſſions, this Prudence is called Temperance; and when it 
paſſes above all dangers, 'tis called Fortitude. So that the Ob- 
eas of the three other Virtues being good, onely as. they par- 
take of that of Prudence, this muſt be without compari- 
ſon the moſt excellent. The Ancients for this purpoſe re- 
preſented it by an Eye, to ſhew that this Virtue -hath the 
ſame preheminence over the reſt, which the Eye hath among the 
parts of the Body. 

The Fourth ſaid, If place makes any thing for the nobleneſs 
of Virtues, Prudence will have the advantage, fince it reſides 
In the nobleſt Faculty of Man, the Underſtanding. But if we 
regard the end of Moral Virtues, which is civil felicity, and from 
whence alone their nobleneſs is to be meaſur'd, as the means by 
their end ;. tis certain that an honeſt Friendſhip founded upon 
Virtue is the moſt noble, becauſe more proper then any other 
to procure that felicity, yea, alone ſufficient to obtain it. For 
if all were perfe& Friends, Juſtice would not be needful, none 
denying to another what belong'd tohims and if all were juſt, 
there would be no neceſlity of ufing force, Moreover, of all the 
Virtues, 'there's none but Amity alone which hath no Exceſs ; 
this ſhews that it is wholly excellent. How much ought we to 
loye ? infinitely if it be poflible. Juſtice hath an exceſs, which is 
ſeverity z but uſe it follows 1t in dignity, 'tis no Vice. Pru- 


dence, Temperance.and the other Virtues which come after,have 


their vicious exceſſes. This Virtue of Friendſhip. is the woſt 
rare, being found onely amongſt good people, who: are fo few; 
that all-Antiquity ſcarce affords ten couple of perfe& Friends. A 
ſearcity. which. atteſts its value. For we muſt beware of com- 
pf Zing under the name of. this Friendſhip the Paſſion of Love, 
or profitable and delightful Friendſhip , which have nothing ot 
it 


another. 
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another, but the other virtues have onely ſelf-refle&ions, though 
they make ſhew otherwile. 
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CONFERENCE XXXIV. 


I. Of Lycanthropy. II. Of the wayto acquire Nobility. 


Here is a fort of Wolves call'd 'by the Greeks Mozolyci, [, 
and by Ariſtotle, Monopiri, that is to ſay, ſolitary, never Of Lycan- 
preying but ;alone, great lovers of Man's Blood ; we call them tbropy: 
Garoux, poſſibly becayle they wander and roame about the 
fields, as the Greeks name thoſe Lycanthropi who are poſleſs'd 
with that kind of Madneſs which makes them do the ſame as if 
they were Wolves indeed. Such is that people of L7v0nia,which, 
as Olaxs in his Northern Hiſtory relates, change themſelves, into 
Wolves, and. on Chriſt-maſs day exerciſe many cruelties even 
upon little children ; and thoſe who,in our time,confeſs that they 
have put on . the ſhapes of Wolves , Lyons, Dogs, and other 
Animals , that they might exerciſe their cruelty upon Men with 
impunity.ForI am not of their mind who think ſuch transforma- 
tion is made by natural cauſes. To which neither can that be at- 
tributed, which the Scripture relates of NebuchadonozorK.of Baby- 
lon,who became an Ox, and ate the graſs of the field for the ſpace 
of nine years, and afterwards reſum'd his former ſhape; that the 
rods of the Agyptian Magicians were turn'd into Serpents, as 
well as that of Moſes 3 that Lot's Wife was chang 'd into a Statue 
of Salt ; no more then the moſt fabulous metamorphoſes of 
Niobe into ſtone, Lycaon, Demarchws, and Meris, into Wolves 
the companions of U/yſſes into ſundry Animals by the Enchan- 
treſs Circe, thoſe of Diomedes into. Birds, Apaleizs into an Aſs; 
that an Xgyptian Lady. became a Mare, and, was reſtor'd wth 
her former ſhape by S: Macarius the. Hermite, as the Hiſtorian 
Vincent reports in his 18. Book. . Seeing a Rational Soul can 
not naturally animate the Body of a Wolf. The leaſt diſtemper 
of our Brain ſuffices to hinder the Soul from exerciſing its fun- 
cions, and can it exerciſe them in that of a Beaſt ? *Tis more 
credible that ſome evil Spirit ſupplies the' place, and afts.the 
part of the Sorcerer who is ſoundly aſleep in his Bed, or in-ſfome 
other place apart from the commerce of Men... , As it happen'd 
to the Father of Preſtantizs,- mention'd bySt. Auguſtine in;his 
Book, De Cvitate Dei, who awaking out of a long and deep 
{leep, imagin'd himſ{clf to have been turn'd into a Horſe, -and 
carry'd proviſions upon his back, to Soulders ; which he obſti- 
nately believ'd,though his Son aflur'd him that he-had not ſtirr'd 
out of bed. Nevertheleſs the thing was verifi'd by witneſles 3 
bur ir was done by an evil Spirit, who on the one fide perſonated 
2 him 


— 
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himabroad, and onthe other ſo ſtrongly impreſſed thoſe ſpecies 
upon his Phancy, that he could not be difiwaded from the error. 
For otherwiſe , how ſhouldehe Sorcerer reduce his Body into 


ſo ſmall a volumn as the formof a Rat, Mouſe, Toad, and 


other ſuch Animals into which it ſometimes is trurn'd, Now ifit 


happens that . the wound which the Devil receives under that 
form, is found upon the ſame part of the Sorcerers Body ; this 
may beattributed to the ation of the ſame evil Spirit, who can 
eaſily leave his blow upon ſuch part as he pleaſes of the Body 
which he poſſeſſes. For want of which poſſeſſion, all his defignes 
upon thoſe whom he would injure become incffetual not- 
withſtanding the impoiture of all their waxen Images. Bur if 
*tis the Sorcerer himſelf. that hath the form of a Wolf, either 
he clothes bimſelfin a Wolf's ſkin,or elſe the Devil frames a like 
Body of Vapours and Exhalations,and other materials (which he 
knows how to chooſe and can gather together) with which he m- 
volves the Sorcerer's Body, and fits the fame in ſuch manner, 
that the Eye of the Beaſt anſwers to that of the Man ; and fo the 
other parts, according to the meaſure requiſite to repreſent a 
Wolf. Or elſe that ſubtile Spirit deludes our Eyes. 

The Second faid, If the Proverb be true, That one Man is 
oftentimes a Wolf to another, we need.not recur to extraordi- 
nary cauſes to find Men-wolves. Now the word Wolf is here 
taken for miſchievous, becauſe the wealth of the firſt Ages 
confiſting in Cattle, they fear'd nothing ſo munch as the Wolf. 
As for the caufes of this bratiſh malady,whereby a Man imagines 
himfelf 'a Wolf, or 1s ſo indeed, they 'are of three ſorts; the 


 bitingof a mad Wolf, the atrabilarious humour, or the Imagi- 


nation perverted. It ſeemes at firft very ſtrange, that a drop 
of foam entring into the fleſh of a Man at an orifice made by 
the point of a tooth, ſhould have the power to convert all the 
bumours into its own nature. But ſeeing the ſtroke of a Scorpion 
which is not perceivable to the fight, kills the ſtrongeſt perſon, 
tha# admiration ceaſes at the comparifon of a thing no leſs mar- 
vellous. For 'tis no more wotider that the hamour which iſſues 
from-/an Animal imprints its Image other where, then that it kills 
an other. When the foam'drop'd from a mad Wolf produces 
its hke with its furious ſpirits, it. doth nothing but what other 
animate bodies with ' other circumſtances, do. Thus the 
kernel of the Pearor Apple, which ſubverts our Senſes, (callF'd 
therefore  malnm inſaunm ) lo well containes in power the 
Pear or Apple-tree which produc'd ic, that it reproduces another 
wholly alikez-yea, the falt of Sage, Marjoram, Baum , and 
ſome others being ſown, produces the like Plants without flip 
or:ſeed. The atrabilarions humour ſending up black and gluti- 
nous fumes into the brains of melancholy people, not onely make 
them to believe that the ſpecies repreſented thereby to them are 
as true as what they ſee indeed, but impreſle an invincible ob- 
ſtinacy in their Minds 5 which is proof againſt all reaſons to the 

+ | contrary, 
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contrary, becaufe Reafon finds the Organs no longer rightly 
difpos'd to receive its diltates. And if he who ſees a ſtick bow'd 
inthe water can hardly rectifie that crooked ſpecies in his Com- 
mor Senſe, by reaſons drawn from the'Opticks, which tell him 
that the viſual ray ſeemes crooked by reaſon of the diverſity of 
the medium 5 how can he whoſe Reaſon is not free be unde- 
ceiv'd, and believe that heis nota Wolf, according to the ſpe- 
cies which are'in his Phancy 2 But can the Phancy alone do all 
this? He who feign'd, and frequently pretended that he was 
one-ey'd, by the power of Imagination became fo indeed ; and 
many others whom Phancy alone makes fick, and the fear of 
dying kills, ſufficiently ſhew its power, which cauſes that theſe 


diſtrated people pertwading themſelves that they are Wolves, 


do the a&tions of Wolves, tearing Men and Beaſts, and roaming 
about chiefly-in the night, which tymbolizes with their Humours. 
Not but that a fourth cauſe,(namely,evil ſpirits): interpoſes ſome- 
times with thoſe natural cauſes, and particularly : with that 
gloomy black Humuor, which fot that reaſon Saint Jerome calls 
Satan's bath. | 

The Third ſaid, That befides thoſe cauſes, the food taken from 
ſome parts of Aliments contributes much to hurt the Imagination 
of Men in ſuch fort, that they account themſelves really brutes. 
Thus a Maid of Breſ/awin Silefta having eaten the brain of a Cat, 
ſo ſtrongly conceited her ſelf a Cat,: that ſhe ran after every 
Mouſe that appear'd before her. A Spaniard having. eaten the 
brain of a Bear, thought himſelf to be one. Another that had 
very often drunk Goats milk, fed upon grafs like that Animal. 
Another who' had liv'd long upon Swines blood, rowl'd him- 
IF in the mire asif he had been truly a Hogg. And tis held, 
that eſpecially the arterial blood of Animals, as containing the 
pureſt of their Spirits, produces ſuch an effe&. But to believe 
that theſe changes can be real, isrepugnant to Reaſon, and;the 
order which-God hath eftabliſh'd- in Nitade, m which being 
nothing can a& beyond” its bounds, *tis impoſſible for Devils 
to have the power to-make a tratſmutation of ſubſtances. For 
though they have ſome power upon natural bodies, and.even 
upon Me#i, to'try the good, and puniſh the wicked:z yet the ſame 
isfo limited that as'they cannot create a Hand-worm, fo much 
leſs can they:hange ſubſtances and [transform them into- others, 
which were to 'annihilate and create both together. | Be- 
ſides, 'tis repugnant inregard of the Form, which cannot inform 
and atuate/ any; mattet/but that which is prepar'd and diſpos'd 
forit. Wherefore theſe transformations are either to be attri- 
buted to the Phancy alone, which being perverted makes: ſome 
conceit themſelves not only beaſts, bur glaſs,carth.& other abſurd 
things; or elſe they are to be deduc'd from the depravation of 
manners, For,as in the Heroical State Men approach'd the Deity, 
fo in that of ferity they come near to the nature of beaſts, differ- 
img therein according toecach Vice. In regard of their volayen: 
outneſs 
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II. 
Of the means 
70 acquire 


Nobility. 


ouſneſs the Companions of Ulyſſes were accounted Swine; 
for his Cruelty one Lycaor a Wolf; for their yoices and 
thieveries, the Companions of Diomedes tranform'd into Birds; 
the Learned taking that metaphorically which the vulgar doth 
literally. k | | 

Upon the Second Point it was faid, There are as many wayes of 
acquiring Nobility as there are ſeveral kinds of it. That which 
comes by deſcent, and is called C:vzl, is not acquir'd, but onely 
related and -upheld by the reſemblance and correſpondence 
of our laudable aftions with thoſe of our Fore-fathers : It begins 
in him who is ennobled, encreaſes in the Children, is perfefted. 


inthe Nephews; | and lyes in the common opinion, that the ge- 


nerous beget a generous off-ſpring. That which comes from 
Riches is'acquir'd by induſtry-and good huſbandry. That which 
attends | Ecclefiaſtical ,Dignities comes from Learning, Piety, 
and Favour. Thus the Cardinals are Princes, and the Nephews 
of Popes are Sovereigns, in'Zaly. The DoQoral, which extends 
to Phyſitians and Lawyers, the Body of whom the /Emperours 
call rhe Seminary of Dignities, (declaring them Counts, that 
is, Counſellors 'and Aſleflors of Kings) after exerciſing their 
charge twenty years, comes from ſtudy, knowledge, and experi- 
ence: The Milttary, from Courage and Valour. That which 
is obtain'd by the grace or favour of a Prince, whether it be by 


granting-a Fief'or Mannor,”.which alone ennobles its poſleſlor, 


or not, 15 acquir'd by merit; and the ſervices done to him. They 
who-defiſt from al} mechanick.and ſordid ation. may become 
noble-by virtue 'of the-Prince's Letters, That which comes 
from the Cuſtome of- places 1s obtain'd by adminiſtration'of 
the chief Magiſtracies in.a City, to which the Officers are ad- 
mitted by Election,” as the; Capitouls or Sheriffs at Tholoxſe,” and 


atPoictiers, and Maires 5 and Scabins-wereennobled by thepri- 


viledge-of King : Charles V; where we: muſt not confound; the 
ancient Chevalry;. which are the Gentlemen , with. the newly 
ennobled , who: may indeed be call'd Nobles, but, not Gentle- 


meEp. : 


The Secontt.faid, The Sacred Hiſtory gives-the firſt Nobi- 


lity-to Hunters, when' it: faith that Nz#zrod, who was the firſt 


King upon Earthy: was :a mighty Hunter: /; Ariſtotle gives it to 
ſuch as excell in any Art or Exerciſe/;yhom he faith-are ſo many 
Kings in their profeſſion: \Many , tothe Inventars; of things 
profitable to: Humane Society 3 -and- indeed, Antiquity placid 
ſuch. in the number of the gods. Experience ,caules us toadd 


'afourth ſort of perſons, whoſe Bodies, qr-Minds, or both, are 
endu'd with ſach gentle and winning:perfections,: that in what 


ever condition they be, evenithe meanelk;, that they diſcover,a 
connatural Nobility. through it', and; ditter as much from. the 
vulgar, as precious ſtones from others ; (to uſe Koxſard's com> 
pariſon.) 'who faith, that' when Dexcalzon and Pyrrþa repair'd 

Mankind, 
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mankind they threw precious ſtones to make the Nobility, and 
common ſtones, to re-people the world with the vulgar. 
The Fifth ſaid, That true Nobility cannot be acquir'd but by 


arms, which are the only original of ancient Nobility. For 


ſince more hazards are to be undergone in war then in time of 
peace, it was neceſlary to ſweeten the toil of arms by annexing 
Nobility more infeparably to them then to any other exerciſe : 
tothe end, that thelife of Warriors being uſually ſhorter then 
that of others, by reaſon of the dangers whereto it is ſubject, 
they may, in recompence, live with more honour. Otherwiſe 
there's none but would prefer the ſhadow and eaſe of Cities be- 
fore the travels and hardſhips of the Campaigne : whereas the 
moſt deſirous of honour prefer above any thing that guerdon 
of warlike vertue which 1s in the hand of Sovereigns, who, as 
Solon faith, hold the life, honour, and eſtates of men, of whom 
they make ſome Demers, others 2/3Vions, according as they dif- 
poſe the ſame. | 

The Fourth ſaid, There's no true Nobility beſides that of 
extraction, this being unanimouſly recetv'd in all States, yea 
amongſt the moſt barbarous Nations. 'Tis for this reaſon de- 
ftin'd by the Civilians, an1lluſtriouſneſs of Lineage, and ſplendor 
of Anceſtors, with ſucceſſion of Coat-Armour and Images, con- 
fer'd upon ſome perfon, and through him to his Family, by the 
Prince, Law or Cuſtom, in reward of Vertues which are ſervice- 
able to the State and humane Society. And although ſuch 
vertues are proper and particular to their Poſteflor ; yet asthe 
diſhonour and infamy which follow Vices and Crimes refle& up- 
on Deſcendants : ſo the Nobility which follows thoſe vertuous 
actions, and is nothing elſe but the honour and reward which ac- 
companies them, is diffus'd alſo ro Poſterity, and like the 
ſtreams of Springs (lefs conſ1derable in their original) is increas'd 
by time; and. the more remote it 1s, the more it is eſteem'd ; 
the highlieſt priz'd being that which is like Nz/zs, whole riſe is 
unknown. '-Thus, the Athenians glory'd that they were Au- 
tofthones, or ſprung from the Earth ; becauſe their Nobilit 
was ſo ancient, that they afftirm'd it impoſſible to affign the firſt 
Author of 'it: for which reaſon they wore golden Cockle-thells 
at their hair, becauſe theſe Inſe&s never relinquiſh the place of 
earth whence they took birth. '' As the Arcadian Nobles wore 
Moons in their Hats, and the Romans Creſcents upon their 
ſthooes,” but for ſeveral ends ; the former intimating thereby 
that they were a people as old as the Moon, and the latter. de- 
noting, by this figure of the changeable Moon,the inconſtaney of 


Woman, which ſometimes abafes the moſt illaſtrious, and raiſes 


themoſt abjet Families. | Fs 7 
The Fifth ſaid, That Nobility depends not only on opinion, 
as they ſeem to conclude who have no other ground of it; but 
i hath its foundation in a ſolid and real cauſe, namely, in the 
proper merit and peculiar actions of every one, So that, to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak accurately, 'tis no-more in the power of any one what- 
ever to ennoble an unworthy and undeſerving perſon, then to 
make a Heroe illuſtrious in vertue of a vicious man,or a wiſe man 
of a fool. Nor doth it ariſe from riches, which thoughthe or- 
nament yet are not the cauſe of Nobility. For whereas a rich 
Yeoman isadmitted. to publick Offices rather then a poor Gen- 
tleman 3 *tis becauſe the former having more to loſe then the 
latter, hath alſo more intereſt in the preſervation of the com- 


"mon good, and conſequently is preſum'd more careful that all 
go well withit. Eaſe and occupation are of no more moment. 


For our firſt Father, from whom we derive our Nobility, and 
his Children, were Labourers 3 Noah was a Vine-dreſſer 3 Saul 


_ and David Kings of Ifrael, Shepherds; and at Yenice, Florence, 


Gemma, Euca, and other places of Taly, the Nobles are for the 
moſt part Merchants; though in other Countries that imploy- 
ment 18 derogatory to Nobility, For as*tis not in our power to 
be borneither of noble or mean Parents ; fo ought not' either 


be imputed to us as commendable or blame-worthy 3 ſince 


praiſe and diſhonour are rightly attributed to us only for what 
lyesin our ability, as our good or evil attions do. For being 
*tisno advantage to a blind man to have quick-ſighted parents, 
or toa gouty-ſon to have a father of ſound limbs, why ſhould it 
be any to a wicked ſon to have an honeſt man to his father ? on. 
the contrary, it ought to turn to bis reproach, that he hath not 
follow'd the way which he found already beaten. For as good 
wheat is oftentimes chang'd into Darnel, ſothe children of illu- 
ſtrious men are ordinarily lewd {lip-ſtrings 3 witneſs the children 
of Cicero; ſep," Cimon, Socrates and Alcibiades, On the con- 
as Pi many times the greateſt perſonages are the iſſues of the 
moſt infamous and abje&t. Wherefore the ſeeds of Nobility 
(namely our actions) being in our ſelves , the moſt certain way 
of acquiring is to'do ſuch as are good and vertuous. True it is, 
thoſe of war are moſt in eſteem, becauſe moſt perſons are capa- 
ble of them. Yet excellent civil actions ought to be accompa- 
nid with the good hap which may make them known and re- 
commendable to the Prince; otherwiſe they are as a light hid 
under a buſhel. But if all theſe conditions meet in any one 
whomithe vertue of his Anceſtors hath dignifi'd to be of anillu- 
{trious Family ; this excellency of deſcent renders his vertue 
more acceptable; and this Gentleman's condition is like that of 
a child upon a Gyant's ſhoulders, who ſees all that the Gyant 
ſees,:and alſo over his head. He hath all the Nobjlity of bis 
Fore-fathers, [and beſides, that which is properly his own. To 
conclude, if the blood of our Anceſtors is the body of Nobility, 


our vertue is the ſoul of it. 
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CONFERENCE XXXV. 
[. of feigned Diſeaſes. II. Of regulatins 


the Poor. 


g DM is the moſt wilie of all creatures; ſo he beſt knows 


I 


how to diſſemble and repreſent another perſonage then Of feign'd 


what he is indeed. But external ſigns accompany and follow 


their effe&s as neceſſarily as they are preceded by their cauſes ; ' 


he cannot ſo artificially cover his duplicity but it will appear, 
and his retentions betray themſelves. Tt isas difficult to him to 
diſſemble fear, anger, hatred, envy, and the other paſſions, when 
they are real, as to counterfeit them when they are not. The 
fame may be ſaid of Diſeaſes as of the paſſions of the body. 
As*tis almoſt impoſſible to difſemble a true Gout or a Fever; 
ſo 'tis very hard to feign a Diſeaſe when one is in perfect health. 
They who counterfeit the ſame are of two forts. People of 
quality, and Beggars. Of the firſt order are many Generalsof 
Armies, who have feign'd themſelves fick, that they might ſur-- 
prize their enemies who ſuppoſed them in bed ; and ſuch as co- 
ver with malady that of cowardize'; or do it to avoid 'being 
preſent at Aſſemblies. - Thus Demoſtheres pretended a Quinzy, 
that he might not plead againſt one accus'd of Defrauding the 
State, by whom he was corrupted with preſents. Of the ſe- 
cond fort are they who to avoid the kibour common to others, or 
to cauſe themſelves to be pitied, make ſemblance of having, one 
a Leproſie, another the Falling-fjekneſs, a third the Jaundies, 
and infinite other maladies which they have not, or having ſome 
light ones amplifie and continue the ſame. Such was the inven-. 
tion of an Italian Souldier of late years, who feign'd himſelf 
_ troubled with certain fits caus'd by the biting of a Tarantula, 
crying out of extraordinary pain, except when the Muſitians 
play'd ; for then hefell to dabke after the ſame manner as he 
had heard thoſe uſe to do who have been hurt by that creature, 
Phyſick, to which alone pertains the diſcerning of theſe feign'd 
Diſeaſes, imploys, to that end, this maxime of Geometry, that 
a right line ſerves for a meaſure not only of ſtraight things, but 
alſo of oblique. So the perfe&t knowledge of real Diſeaſes 
enables us to find out counterfeit. *Twas by this means Galer: 
diſcover'd the impoſture of a Slave, who to excuſe himſelf from 
following his Maſter in a long Voyage, becauſe he was loath to 
leave his Miſtreſs who was at Rowe, made his cheeks ſwell with 
the root of Thapſra, and pale with;the fume of Cymmin. For Ga- 
len ſeeing no other ſigns agree with theſe two, cur'd him only 
with a Refrigerative, whereasa true defluxion requir'd other 
remedies, ; 
The Secogd faid , Maladies of body or mind are m"_— 
| Ee y 
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by people, to decline ſome burdenſome chargeand commiſſion, 
' or ſome evident-danger. -- Thus Vhyſes counterfeited himſelf 
fooliſh, to avoid going to the Trojan war 3 and David being 
purſu'd by Sa] made himſelf appear diſtracted to King Achiſh. 
The young wife mention'd by Martial, being married toan old 
man, counterfeited the Hyſterical Paſſions which ſhe found a 
way to deceive her jealous hufband. Such pretences are ſome- 
times usd to retard an execution of death, or elſein:a:civitmat- 
ter to be freed-frompriſon; 'and many times thoſe things which 
afford ſigns tothe Phyfitians are ſo exquiſitely orderid, that the 
moſt. ſubtle are 'over-reached. One-makes his Urine black 
with Ink, or red with Oker, or yellow with Saffron ; another 
applies the root of Ranunculus to his groyn,or ſome other Enjun-. 
Qory, to counterfeit a Carbuncle ; another provokes vomiting 
by ſome Emetick, which by that means will cauſe extraordinary 
agitation in his Pulſe, and give appearences of a peſtilential Fe- 
ver; or elſe make ſo ſtreighta ligature on the upper part of: his 
arm that his Pulſe will not beat at all z, as Matthiolzs reports an 
ancient Phyſitian ſerv'd to confirm the fraud of a Mountebank 
who us'd thattrick to make people believe that being almoſt 
dead: he was revived by his Antidote; - But the moſt ordinary 
impoſtures. of this kind are thoſe of Beggars3 fome of whom 
fume'their faces with Brimftone that. 4hey may appear pale. 
Others'rub themſelves with the flower'of Broom, or the feed of 
Carthemr, to ſeem yellow.;z. or elſe black: themſelves with Oyl 
and Soot, to appear ſtruck with Lightning. Which diſguiſements 
are. cality diſcover'd by rubbing them with Sope ; for it takes 
off all the ſuperficial colouts, and leaves none but the natural 
caus'd bythe humours. Others get ſome body to make a hole 
neer their ears, or fome other place, and blow ſtrongly there- 
into between the fleſh and the ſkin, that ſo being puffed up 
they may betaken to. have a, Dropſie. ' One of the hardeſt 
cheats.to. be diſcover'd was that of a Jugler of Flaxders, who 
every morning , baving firſt ſtopp'd his fundament -very exact- 
ly, ſwallow'd -down half a pound of Butter and ſome Quick- 
flver after-it-:; which put him into ſuch hideous motions and 
geſtures, that every one judg'd him pofleſt. At night he un- 
ſtop'd himſelf, and voided his Devil backwards. 

The Third faid, That a Fever may be caus'd by rubbing the 
Pulle with Oyle in which the horned Beetle hath been boil'd, 
or by applying Garlick to the fundament. And that the Herbs, 
Spear-Crowfoot, Bryony,: Turbith, the juice of Tithymalor Spurge, 
Yew, 'and many other cauſtick ſimples, ſerv'd them to make 
Ulcers, which are eaſily diſcernable to be artificial. But of all 
feign'd maladies, the hardeſt to be known, and the eaſieſt to 
counterfeit, is Folly, like that of Solor, Bratws and many others ;. 
for the moſt incurable folly is that which imprints feweſt figns 
upon the body ;- and there are ſtark fools who have. inter- 
vals, during which their minds are as clear and.ſerene as the 
witelt, | | The 
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'. The Fourth ſaid, *Tis ufual for:thaſe who complain of one 
another, after a ſcuffle, to pretend themſclvesnot only more in- 
jur'd then they really were, but alſo wounded: when! they are 
not; but eſpecially women big with child are apt to be guiley 
in this kind. He ſaid, that a certain lewd fellow having-out- 
rag'd . one of his compantious almoſt unto 'death;, yet ſo!that 
there appear'd no wound or impreſſion of cudgel or other wea- 
pon upon his body 3; for:that he had beaten him with a long'fack 
fill'd with gravel 3 which not'makjug the contuſions ſuddenly 
apparent, fewand'd him.to be viſited and ſearch'd immediately, 
and himſelf made greater-complaints then he: :;'So that. hadit 
rotbeen for:the wile of :the Surgeon who filene'd this bawlerby 
threatning'to trepan hishead for the eaſing of theſe pains where- 
of: he complain'd, the Judges were:hugely at a: loſs whon to 
charge with:the wrong. - Which ſhews how difficult it is to di- 
ſtinguiſh true: maladies from feigned.; nal go 73518 JO 


+1” Upon the'rſecond ;pyint;it. was.faid, That-there are three _ . ||: 


ſorts of poor, ' ſome really: are, andvſo call themſelves ; 'other 
call themſelves ſo but arenot; and:;others who though they-are 
ſoFet do not:fpeak of 1t-- The firſt 'Are: the POOr,, become.infirm 
through dileale, age,or-other inconvenience! for whoſe: reliet 
ard ſupport:Hoſpitals:are deſign'd. :' /Theſecand! are the ſtrong, 
who cannet'be term'd; poor fo long as. they have. arms to gdin 
their livings.'; Fhe third ace the bafthfiil poor:;:; Their diſorder 
is general; :But thar of: the' ſtrong: hath moſt dangerous effedts; 
Af inaſmnchias an evitimuſt be known: before; remedied; ir 
may 'be faid that: thefe :Begyars are themoſt dangerous peſt. of 
States5 whetherthey be:conſider'd in reference to. God,.'us; of 
themſelves.-/PThey ſpeak not of God but to blaſpheme hin';.they 
abuſe his Sacraments,and are profeſs'd breakers af his Command- 
ments.'':For.:God ſaid to man, ' Thoiz ſhalt eat: 4hyibread-ir:tbe 
Jweat of thyraatenance; but they devour the: bread of. athers 
withour:doing/any work. There ſhall be no; Beggar amongſt 
yourſaith iGo: but they make actrade of it, anchcome even to 
the Altarg=rointerruprt people's: devotions;-/Eri reſpeR- of tis, 
they are the ordinary Seminary of th&:Plagutz bdy>their gſtibets 
andinfetiong whichthey bring evento our doors 3:of wari too, 
te being alwayseaſie; apon, the leiiſt diſcontent, cto:liſtſuck:peo- 
ple who. are :xtidy-to. do! any: thing you-wilk put them-pon, 

ithout'fearof puniſinnent, from which poverty is/exempted:; 
of Faminealſo, theſe Alebellies>dand unprofitable burthensof 
rhe earth; being :as'undpt to cultivate-it 'iabtÞother.arts: which 
bring good'things'to:men,- as they: arecinfatiablk-in devobring 
_ them, Yet they dolefs hurt to others: then to themſelves; lead- 
Ing a deadlife;' yea a- thouſand times worſe thendeath, through 
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the miſerics: into which-their: idleneſs involves them:::' Now it 


Imports the publick no leſs to remedy their flotbfiilneſs, thervit 
doth the humane body to ſuffer a paralytical member,underpre- 
oy + EJ text 
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text that itislef6:noble then the reſt; | 1:conceiveitherefore that ' 
935 fit'to conſtrain ſturdy -Beggars to wark,. by: keeping them 
clſe;and-chiſtifing them z-yea, to ſend them ta theiGallies, ac- 
cording to the! Ordinance of Francis I.: rather then ſuffer their 

diſorders: © - Hoh 5 ctoal if 1688 . DI6t 5H 2 13 01 

1r:fFhe Second: ſaid,. That Hoſpitality: towards the poor hath 
been ever in'{o/great eſteem, that Pagan/antiquity made a prin- 
eipal:title'of it ro the greateſt of their. Gods3: and' conceiv'd 
them parallel'crimes, to:caſt -the Altar! out off; the Temple, 
and to'remove-: mercy out of man's breaſt, it being-ſo proper. to 
hich that it/is therefore term'd rang A as inſeparable ag his 
very being; /:Nor:is there any thing inthe world but invites us 
thereunto by its example. > The Guardian' Angels and Celeſtial 
Intelligences take'care of _ the ſoul immediately fends an 
attluenceof blood-and ſpirits t&a wounded part z the principles 
of nature, how incompleat ſoever' they/be, .cannot endure pri+ 
vation, which is the image of Poverty : and the Celeſtial bodies 
include in their circutnference, warm:by their motion, enliven 
bycheir light, and adornby' their influences, all the inferior box 
dies,” The Principal amongſt: them;: the Sun,  theipoor-man's 
fxe,:and thetype of charity, communicates his lightzand his heat 
indifferently toall the world: © The Elements uſe violence, and 
deftroy thenwelves, rather then endure a:vacuity:in pature../Me: 
tals; the richer \they are,/the-more they are dilatable. - Platts 
whichicannot uphold theinſelves are prapt up by.others niote 
robuſt in alle re Beaſts'are frighted at the fight of thoſe of 


bethadin anyicaſe then in; this. ::. imac rionbio of 035 190) 
| hatd[ was: not fo much #o 


—_— it with'a-good intention, accordiog | to:his power, and 


without vanity, ſo bighly blamed by, our Saviour. ..... _ 
My ML c 
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thereinz:nany. whereof, ; when -they- come. ta; fetch SAY our 
Beg 


she moſtfertileof quien LN ag us ocher C4- 
I 


courſe of all the rivers which empty themſelves thereinto : ſo 


neither is it poſſible ever to regutat&the flax'nnd teflux of poor 
which come by ſhoals from alles tsof:Fraxce into this gulph, or 
rather Pariſion ſea, without WEL 6 entrance into the 
fame z\ whichcannot be-dbne Chriftianly;nprindeed.politiokly, 
withour taking care:fox tedreſs atichejr milerias, jp thoſe places 


which they.abandon. ;:;'To effe&t which, we. cult imitate. Phy-- 


Geians, aflwage the'moſt: urgent ſyaxptoines,' and.-remave- the 
concomitant cauſe, yet-not forgetting the anteggdent,.. ngx..the 
. general reniedics ; ſince,;as Ariftetedfaith, hejharwould purge 
the eye muſt; purge ithe head.- The robuſt pgor. mylt; eye- 
Ty one be:ſentto the: place of his birth, if he knows it,,@r WH! 
tell it : by:'which means the burden will become lighter, being 


divided : 
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divided: there they muſt be diſtinguiſh'd according to ſex, age, 
conditions, ability of body and mind, capacity and induſtry, 
thar fo they may'be diſtributed into the ſeveral imployments 
whereof they ſhall be found capable; with abſolute prohibiti- 
on hot to beg of wander from one place to another without per- 
miſſion in writitg from! hf who hath the charge'of them, un- 
der: the penalty'6f the whip 3'as alſo the-people being forbid- 
den; under a fine; to give' Alms elſewhere then at the places ap- 
pointed' for that purpoſe. - The children of either ſex- muſt be 
put ont for ſome'certain 'number of years to Maſters and Mi- 
{trefles that will take'charge of them. Likewiſe ſuch fellows as 
underſtand any Myſtery or Crift ſhallbe difpos'd of to Maſters ; 
to whom, upon that account, and to all thoſe who ſhall have the 
care of fach poor; ſhall be granted: the'moſt priviledges and itm- 
munities, both Royal and Ciy1l, and of Communities, that the 
reſt of the inhabitants of the-place can' allow. Our of the bo- 
dy of which inhabitants ſhall be choſen, from time'to time, the 
moſt conſiderable” perfonsto govern them; who ſhall not be ad- 


'mitred to the higheſt Offices Withonr having firſt paſs'd through 
this. Such as are able to'd6 nothing alc ſhall be 'imploy'd in 


other 6ccupations. HOUTG 
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publick works, repairing of. Bridges,” Banks, Cauſeys, or Build- 
ings, at thecharge'of the Proprietors: And, to the end, that afl 
theſe poor may find a livelihood, they ſhall buy all their Vicuals 
one of another; and have- certain- Coutiters inſtead! of 'money 
peculiarly curtent amongſt themſelyes.'” Aged perſons incapable 
of” labour ſhalt Have the care of the little-children. "Such as are 
fit totravel ſhall /be ſene-to the-Plantatiotis of New France. ' But 


all this with ſich reſtriions' and Ymodifications/as the:circum- 


ſtarices of efch"place'ſhall TY This defign-will be much 


old wool and ſtuffs ;' by cleanfiog'the ſtreets by night, and man 
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+T"His obſtade;proceeding fromthe Jealouficof Corrivals;or 
| - Covetouſhiels of 'Parents,-.is a»Ligature, by avbich, with 
certain words pronoune'd during thentiptial benedictioin, ;anian 


becothies incapable of rendring to his witethe legitimate duty of 


Marytage. This kind of enetrantment is; ag all others,,ofthe de 
ing'an irreconcilable hatredto man;en- 
deavours all he can to binder the fruit:of generatipn- and of the 
Sacrament of marriage, -by which man:acquires thatimmortality 
in his ſpecies arid his ſucceſtors, which that evil ſpirit.caus'd him 
to 
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to loſe in his individual. - 'Tis one of his old impoſtures. 7Y;rg3/ 
ſpeaks of it-in his eighth Eclogue, where he makes mention of 
three knots made with ' three ribbands of different colours, and 
of certaiti words of enchantment. - S. Avgyſtize, in the ſecond 
Book, and twentieth Chapter, of Chriſtian Doctrine, declaims 
againſt theſe Sorceries. ' Our Salick, Law, tit. 22 .ſeF. 4. makes 
mention of ſome Sorcerers wlio hinder iſſue by ligatures. In 
our time this kind of Maleficinm hath been ſo common that it 
would be ridiculous to call the experience of it it1 queſtion. But 
fince the author of It is. the ſpirit of darkneſs; 'tis no wonder 
that we ſee not a Whitin the inquiry of its cauſes. 

The Second ſaid, That he could not attribute this impedi- 
ment of 'geaeration to charms and enchantments, bat rather to 
the power of the Imagination, which is of great moment in this 
caſe; as we ſee alſo in-Love or Hatred; which, though by ſeveral 
ways, render a maniincapable of this ation, For if one be fol- 
licited by a woman whom'he thinks unhandſome and hates,” he 
cannot” fatisfie her, becaiiſe ſadneſs makes his ſpirits to retire. 
Another being ſurpriz'd with the enjoyment of ſome rare beau- 
ty, becomes alike impotent , becauſe joy diſlipates the ſame 

pirits. The defire of doing . well ;-and the' fear of failing, 
are alfo frequently obſtacles to it 3” witneſs 'the impotence 
of Ovid, Aegrier , the man metition'd in Petronims, the Count 
ſpoken of by Montague, atid many others. Now theſe paſtions 
making an impreſſion in the Phancie, diſturb and hinder itfrom 
moving the Appetite, and conſequently the motive faculties, de- 
priving them by this means of their ordinary functions. | 

The Third ſaid, There are two Now of Impotence, one na- 
tural, and the other ſupernatural. The firſt happens two ways z 
 etther through want of matter, which ifthe geniture and ſpirits, 
or through defect of emifffon. The former (not to mention 

ze parts ferving to generation) happens through the extinction 
of virility, and that by reaſon of old age, ſickneſs, violent ex- 
erciſes, aliments. or medicaments eold and dry, and generally 
by all cauſes which diffolve theſtrength, and drflipate the ſpirits 
and flatugfities, as Rue, according 'to Ariſtotle, The fecond: 
defeft proceeds from the obſtruction of the Veſlels, or from a 
Reſolution or Palfie befalling the foreſaid parts. That which 
is fupernatural is'acknowledg'd according to the Canon by the 
prattiſe of the Church, which ordains the two parties to be 
unmarried, if at the erid of three years they cannot undo this 
Gordian knot inthe preſence of ſevett witneſſes. It is madeby 
Sorceries and charms; which indeed have no aGtion of them-: 
ſelves; yet when men make uſe of thet,the Devi (according 'to: 
a ecompatt either tacite or expreſs)aAts with them' tmploying to 
that end the natural things whereof he hath perfet knowledge, 


andhinders generation in two'manners;/ either by diſturbing; e 

phancie with ſome images and ſpecies of hatred” and' ave oh';” 

or elſe by ſuſpending the 'generative faculty by the COT 
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of flatuoſities, retention of ſpirits, and concretion of the geni- 
ture. . Now natural impotence is difcern'd from ſupernatural, 
becauſe the firſt is alwayes alike towards all fort of perſons, 
but the ſecond is onely in reference to ſome particular Woman, 
the Man being well enough diſpos'd for all others. But change 
is to no purpoſe, when the impotence is natural. 

The Fourth ſaid , That Ligature is a ſubverting of the order 
eſtabliſh'd in order, by which all things are deſtinated to ſome 
particnlar ation, and are lead to what 1s ſutable for them. *Tis 
an impediment whereby the aCtions of agents as it were repreſs'd 
and reſtrain'd, and 'tis either Phyſical or Magical. The Ro 
proceeds from a particular Antipathy between two Agents, the 
ſtronger whereof by ſome occult contrary property, extinguiſhes 
and mortifies the virtue of the weaker. Thus Garlick or a Dia- 
mond hinder the Loadſtone from attraGting Iron ; Oyle keeps 
Amber from drawing ſtraw, and the ſpirits of the Bafiliſk fix 
thoſe ofa Man, Theſecond, of which kind is the tying of the 
Point, is done by Magick,. which thereunto employes certain 
words, images, circles, charaGers, rings, ſounds, numbers, oint- 
ments, philtres, charmes, imprecations, ſacrifices, points , and 
other ſuch diabolical inventions ; but eſpecially barbarous names 
without fignification, yea; ſometimes to that degree of impiety 
as.to. make uſe of ſacred things.as the divine appellations, prayers, 
and verſes taken out of the Hely Scripture, which it prophanes 
in its.charmes and faſcinations. Becauſe,as Saint Auguſtine faith, 
the Devils cannot deceive Chriſtians, and therefore cover their 
poyſon with a little honey, to the end that. the bitterneſs being 
diſguis'd by the ſweetneſs, it may be the more eaſily ſwallow'd, 
to their ruine. Theſe Magical Ligatures, if we may credit thoſe 
who treat of them, are almoſt infinite. For there are ſome parti- 
cularly againſt Thieves, reſtraining them from carrying away any 

thing. out of the houſe 5 others that hinder Merchants fro 
| buying or ſelling in certain Faires, and retain ſhips in the Por 
ſo that they cannot get out toſea either by wind or oars ; or keep 
a mill from grinding , the fire from burning, the water from 
wetting, the Earth from producing fruits and upholding build- 
mgs, ſwords and all ſorts of weapons, and even lightning it ſelf 
from doing miſchief, dogs from biting or. barking, the moſt 
ſwift and ſavage beaſts from ſtirring or committing hurt, and the 
_ blood ofa wound from flowing. Yea, if we believe /irgl, there 
are ſome which draw down the Moon to the Earth, and effe&t 
other like wonders, by means, for the moſt part, ridiculous,or pro- 
phane. Which nevertheleſs, I conceive, are to be referr'd either 
to natural cauſes, or to the credulity of thoſe who make uſe of 
them, or to the illuſions of the Devil, or to the hidden pleaſure 
of God, ſometimes permitting ſuch impoſtures to deceive our 
ſenſes, for the puniſhing of the over-great curioſity of Men, and 
chaſtifing of the wicked. . For I ſee not what power of aCtion 
there is in a number even or odd, a barbarous word pronounc'd 

| | lowdly 
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lowdly or ſoftly, and in a certain order , a figure GS : 
apgiars and ſuch other -things,. which being onely quantities - 


ve not any virtue, power, oration 3 for theſebelong onely to 
Qualities. | BD < | | 4 

The Fifth faid,That we oughe not to do as the yulgar do, who 
refer almoſt every thing to ſupernatural cauſes. If they-behold 
a Tempeſt, or Lightoing .fall down upon any place, they | cry 
the Devil: ts broke: looſe, - As for effeits which are attributed to 
Occult Properties, . tis Sorcery, as they ſay, to doubt that the 
ſame are-:other then the works of Sorcerers. But.we muſt 
rather imitate true Philoſophers, who never recurr, to-Occult 
Properties but where reaſons fait them 3 much leſs to ſuperna- 
tural cauſes, ſolong as they. can-find any in nature, how abſtruſe 
ſoever they may be. Thoſe of this knot orimpotence, areof three 
ſorts. Some proceed from thewant of due Temper, as from too 


great cold or heat, either of the whole conſtitution, , or:of the 


parts ſerving to generation. |For a good Temperature being 
requiſite to this action,, which is the moſt perfect of any Animal, 
immoderate heat prejudices the ſame as much as cold,. becauſe 
it dries the Body, and inſtead of producing conſumes the Spirits. 
[The Second Cauſe is in the Mind ; for the Body is of it (elf im- 


moveable, unleſs it be agitated by the Soul which doth the ſame . 


office to it that a Piper doth to his inſtrument, whieh ſpeaks nar 
a jot if he blow notinto it, Now the Phancy may be carri'd 
away elſewhere, or prepoſleſs'd with fear, or ſome other predo- 
minant paſſion : Whence,he that imagines himſelf impotent, and 
becomes ſo indeed ; and the firſt fault ſerves for a preparatory 
to the ſecond, Hereupon ariſeth, firſt, diſpleaſure, then deſpi- 


fing of the Wamen, and ſorheir common hatred augmentsthe 


evil; and makes it laſt, till the conceit which produc'd it be cur'd 
by a coptrary one. So Amaſes King of Egypt being unſatisfattory 
tothe fair Laodice his. Wife, was reſtor'd in Nature by facrifices 
offer'd to YVeaus. And he-of whom Galez ſpeaks, having his whole 
Body rub'd with Oyle of Seſammm, .in which the gall of a Crow 
had been boyl'd, wascur'd of his impotence. And indeed thoſe 
untyersof poynts make uſe of extravagant and uncouth things, 
affording the Mind more ground of admiration then ratiqci- 
nation'z' As they adviſe the Man to make water through awed- 
ding ring, to be ſmoak'd with the burnt Tooth of a dead Man, 
to paſs over the threſhold of a door, or to fleep upon a pillow 
under which-is plac'd a quill or hazle ſtick 611'dwith quickſilver, 
and ſteep'd with new wax, to eat a Bird call d a Wood-pecker 
to be unwarry'd-and marry'd again to the ſame Woman and 
other ſuch trifles. Now every thing that can trouble the Phancy, 
can alſo bind it and make the Man impotent as every lng Goes 
can content and reQifie it, may. again unbind it 3 there being 
examples-ofmany, who though ignorant ofthis wickedneſs have 
really bound it, becauſe the Huſband onely ſaw them. uſe the 
lame geſtures as thoſe do who intend it; asalſo of others. who 
oh a: | Ff without 
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without any ſkill have unbound it. But whena Man i rightly 
difpo#&in all his parts, and his Imagination-nor: perverted, and 
yet hefipds bichfelf impotent'z-cheo, and in no othercafe, may 
we attribute the cauſe thereof to damnable Sorceriesz 'which, 
as we myſt not alwayes credit, ſo neither can we ſometimes 
ueſtion. -d 4 DIELT > | $$ 
E The Sixth faid, - That indeed the near commerce of the'Mind 
with the Body cauſeth that the one communicates itspaſſions 
to the other. The Cholerick is: eaſie to bedifpleas'd';, and he 
who is* froward ' oftentimes acquires nucly” Choler into his 
ternper: | Sadneſs increaſes the Melancholy Humoar, and this 
again cavuſeth ſadneſs. The Patients pray opinion of his Phy- 
fitian, and of the'ſacceſs of his malady, helps to cure him ; as 
the fear of Death oftentimes brings it, and the apprehenſion of 
the Peſtilence hath/produc'd it. And in this cafe the imdociliry 
and-'the obedietice-6f this Part- (which ſeenes a Province dit- 
joyn'd from the State , conſtituted by the three principal parts 
fhe individual) 1slefs to be wonder'd at then the repugnance 
of his other meinbers 3 inaſmuch as this concerns <7. > the 
ſpecies, and- denyes its uſe to Man during one part of his Life, 
namely, from' his birth to his puberty, and ordinarily in the 
- Hatter years of his61fage. But Feathath oftenrimes'ty'd the 
Tongues of the ableftMen--at ſuch tithes as tliey have had moſt 
needof them. ' Yet this reafon holds onelyin ſach as are afraid 
of the tying of the point 3: and many arefound impotent who 
diſtriſt-nothing leſs 3 and therefore all that can be ſaid; is, thar 
perhaps ſome other paſſions ſupply,irs room. | 


It. Upon the Second Point it was ſail, There is but onegoodneſs 
Thich is the abſolutely fuch, namely, God. All other' things are term'd 
greateſt Vice. good by the participation and reſpe@ which they have to the di- 

vine goodneſs, or by the compariſon made of one with another, 

and according to the different eſtates and profeſſions of Men. 

Thus, amongſt Divines, he iscall'd a good Man who hath moſt 

Piety ; amongſt Merchants, he who hath:moſt credit. But when 

a Captain bigs his Souldiers behave themſelves like gems de biew, 

good Men, his meaning is, that they defeat the Enemy,'and not 
giveground, Even the loweſt rank of aCtions have their kind 

of goodneſs. So we call him a good Man- who leaves his Wife 

rocgoall, Since therefore Evil or Vice is nothingelſe but the 

privation of goodneſs and Virtue,the reaſon of either is the ſame, 

Land the word Great, inthe queſtion, ſhews that 'tis onely com- 

pariſon intended init mo tm but in compariſon of 
ſomething leſs. Whetefore this queſtion ought tobe reſolv'd fe 
verally in each profeſſion, and according to the different eſtate 
of perſons. Thus taking the word Vice lagely-for Evil, the 
al in Divittity is Atheifthe ; and the next, 'Herefie 3 the 
firſt'rerdring a Man & beaſt, 'the fecond making hitn ſhake off 
the yoke of theChurch. The greateſt Viceof a States-man'is 
" Imprudence; 
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Imprudence 3 of a -Souldier , Cowardice 3 of a Friend, 
Treachery ; ofa Phyſitian, playing the Mountebank or Cheat ; 
of a Lawyer or Procurator, Prevarication, and when he ſells 
the Cauſe of his Country 3 of a Judge, Injuſtice ; of a Mer- 
chant, falſe Weights and Meaſures ; of a Notary, Falfification 
or Forgery 3. of a Labourer, 'purloining the Seed 3 of a Father, 
forgetfulneſs of his Family ;. of a Wife, Adultery 3 of a Child, 
DiÞbedience z of a Servant, Domeſtick Thieft. 

The Second ſaid, That the different inclination and judgement 
of Nations is ſolely . of conſideration herein. *Twas no Vice 
at Sparta to be a ſubtle Thief,nor at preſent among thoſe roamers 
who take upon them the name of Egyptians 3 but among{t peo- 
ple. of Honour, 'tis one. of the moſt ignominious. And as 


for Drunkenneſs, the Northern Nations and we do not agree. 


about it. Yet if Vices be confider'd in general, ſome one may 
be aſlign'd greater then all the reſt in Humane Society. For of 
corporeal things which we call great, there are ſome which are 
ſo onely in comparitons of individual of the ſame ſpecies; fo 
the ſame ſize which denominates a Dog great, denominates a 
Horſe ſmall. But ſome are greater then all others, namely, the 
higheſt of the Heavens. So likewiſe there are ſome Vices greater, 
and ſome leſs, compar'd one with another ; as Theft with Sacri- 
ledge. But there 1s alſo ſome one greater then all others, which 
I conceive to be Pride, not onely in compariſon of Humility, 
its contrary, the foundation of all Chriſtian and Moral Virtues, 
but alſo becauſe all Vices take their.original from it. - *Tis that 
which caus'd the fall of Angels and the firſt Man, which hath 
caus'd and continu'd all the miſchiefs which befall us. Yea, tis 
not onely the greateſt, but alſo the moſt odious. Asis prov'd, 
in that if you ſee a Prodigal, a Miſer, a debauch'd perſon, a 
Thief, or a very Murtherer paſs by, you are not mov'd to fo 
much hatred againſt them, as againſt ſome proud fool 3 who 
beholding others diſdainfully, knows not in what poſture to put 
himſelf. | 

Of thoſe which ſpoke afterwards , - One faid that he di- 
ſtinguiſh'd Vice from Sin, and Malice, or Enormity. The firſt 
being an .habitude to evil, the ſecond: the a&t thereof, and the 


third the deformity which follows them both. Another held - 


Atheiſme to be the greateſt Vice. -Others ſaid, it was the fin 
againſt Nature. One afflign'd Philautie, or the mordinate love 
of- ones ſelf, as being the impulſive - cauſe of -all other Vices, 
to Ingratitude,Covetouſneſs and Idleneſs ; each maintaining the 
ſame to be the root of all other evils. Injuſtice was alſo inſtanc'd 
to comprehend all Vices, as Juſtice contains in itſelf all Virtues. 
For he who is proud, covetous, prodigal, or a Murtherer,would 
not be fo if he were not unjuſt,whilſt he attributes more to him- 
ſelf, and leſs to others, then is due.' - And for concluſion it was 
ſaid, That as of the diſeaſes of the Body, thoſe are term'd the 
greateſt which invade the moſt noble part, or have the moft 
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dangerous {ymptomes: (as the prick of a pin in the heart is more 
mortal then the cutting off of an arm, and the fame puncture is 
 moxeperillous when Convullions thereupon befall the whole bo- 
dy, then a wound witha ſword in ſome fleſhy part without any 
accidents ; ) ſo _— and Imprudence are the greateſt vices, 
becauſe they poſſeſs the moſt noble Faculty of man, the Under- 
ſtanding, and produce all the reſt. 

At the hour of Inventions, a Propoſition was reported to 
draw Smith's-coal out of the lands of this ov ng and inſo' 
doing-to cut channels for the draining of Marſhes, and making 
rivers Navigable. in order to the conveniency of tranſportation, 
facilitation of commerce, feeding of Cattel, and preſervation 
of Foreſts. This Invention, befides the advantage it will bring 
to the meaner ſort of people, in reference to their domeſtick 
fuel, is of much benefit for the making of Brick, Tile and Lime3 
as much of which may be made rows, 3 in three days as 15 made 
in eight or nine with wood, which is the ordinary faſhion. It 
will be a matter of great ſaving to the whole Kingdom, eſpeci- 
ally to the aboveſaid Artiſts, who are here in great number, 
and are forc'd to buy ſuch Coal from England at dear rates. 
The Propoſer offer d to continue the experience which he 
had made thereof, at his own charges, for ſatisfaction of the 
curious. 
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CON FERENCE XXXVIL 
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T. Of the Cabala. IT. Whether the truth ought 
always to be ſpoken. 


ws | Hat which hath hapned to many other words, as Tyraxt 
and Magician, which at their firſt inſtitution were taken 
ina good ſenſe, but have abufively degenerated into odious ſig- 
nifications, is found likewiſe in the word Cabala, which (ac- 
cording to its genuine importance ) ſignifies nothing elſe but 
Tradition, and comes from the Verb Cabal, denoting with the 
Hebrewso giveoor receive. *Tisa myſtical doGrine concerning 
God and the creatures, which the Jews receiv'd by tradition 
from Father to Son. If we may givecredit to them, it Began in 
Adam, who had a perfe& knowledge not only of the whole na- 
ture and property of things corporeal ; but alſo of the Divine 
nature, of the myſteries of Religion, and of the redemption of 
mankind, which his Angel Razzel aflur'd him was to come 
to paſs by means of a juſt man whoſe name ſhould confiſt 
of four letters [which is the cauſe, ſay they, that moſt part of 
the Hebrew names are of four letters in their language, wherein 
the vowels are no letters] Adam taught theſe myſteries to hig 
children ; 
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children; they to their ſucceſſors until Abraham and the Parri- 
archs. But, they ſay, Moſes learn'd it anew from the mouth of 
God during the forty days that he was in the Mount, where he 
receiv'd two Laws, one written with the hand of God, 'com- 
priz'd in the two Tables of ſtone ; the other not. written and 
more myſterious : the former for all in general, the latter for 
the learned and skill'd in myſteries of Religion : which is that 
which Moſes taught the ſeventy Elders of the People, choſen by 
himſelf according to the counſel of Jethro his. Father-in-law; 
and they transfer'd the ſame to the Prophets, Doctors of the 
Law, Scribes, Phariſees, Rabbines, and Cabaliits. 

The Second ſaid, That in order to judge of the Cabala, *tis 
requiſite to know what the Philoſophy of the Jews was; as the 
Stoicks , Peripateticks, Pyrrhonians, and other Philoſophers, 
had their peculiar Sets. *Tis divided commonly into that of 
things, and thatof words or names. The firſt is call'd by the 
Rabbines Bereſchit, the ſecond Mercana. That which treats of 
things, by the Cabaliſts call'd Sephiroch, thatisto ſay, numbers 
or knowledges (for with them, to number and to know are al- 
moſt ſynonymous) is either Philoſophical or Theological. . The 
Philoſophical comprehends their Logick, Phyficks, Metaphy- 
ficks,and Aſtronomy.In Logick they treat of the ten lefler Sephi- 
roth 3 which are ſo many ſteps or degrees for attaining to the 
knowledge of all things, by means of Senſe, Knowledge, or 
Faith and they are divided into three Regions, In the loweſt, 
which is made by the ſenſe, are (1) the Obje&, (2) the Medinn 
or Diaphanum., (3) the External ſenſe. Inthe ſecond and mid- 
dle region are, (4) the Internal or common Senſe, (5) the Imagi- 
nation or Pharicie, (6) the Eſtimative Faculty or inferior Judge- 
ment. In the third and ſupream (7) the Superior and Humane 
Judgement. (8) Reaſon. (9) The Intelle&; (10) and laſtly, 
the Underſtanding or Mexs ; which performs the ſame office to 
the Soul that the Eye doth to the Body whom it enlightens. 
For example , when T'hear a Cannon diſcharg'd, the ſound 
comes to my ears by the #zedinm of the air, then the Common 
Senſe receiving this ſpecies of the ſound tranſmits the ſame to the 
Imagination,” and the Eſtimative Faculty judges thereof fimply, 
as beaſts would do; afterwards the Judgement apprehends the 
eſſence of the ſound,” Reaſon ſearches the caufes thereof, and 
the IntelleCt confiders them; bur laſtly, the Urderſtanding or 
Mens, call'd by the' Cabaliſts Ceter,. that is, a Crown (by way 
of excellence) receiving light from on high irradiates the Intel- 
lect, and this all the other Faculties. And theſe are the degrees 
of Cabaliſtical knowledge. In the other parts of their Philo- 
lophy they treat of the fifty gates of light. Whereof the 1. is 
the Divine Effence, the Symbol of which is the Tetragram- 
maton and ineffable name of God; The 2. gate is the Arche- 
typal World ; the knowledge of which two gates, they ſay, was 


hid even to Moſes, The 3. is the Earth; 4. Matter; 5. Ya- 
cunt 
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x or Privationz 6. The Abyſle; 7. The Fire; 8. The Air; 
9. The Water 10. The Lightz 11. The Day ; 12. Accidents; 
13. The Night; 14. The Evening3 15. The Morning. And 
after many other things they conſtitute Man for the 5oth gate. 
'To arrive tothe knowledge of theſe 50 gates, they have in- 
vented 32 Flambeaux or Torches to guide them into the ſecrets 
contained therein, which they call the paths of Wiſdom, name- 
ly the Intelligence miraculous or occult, Intelligence ſandify- 
ing, reſplendent , pure, diſpoſitive, eternal, corporeal, e*c. 
The Theological Cabala treats of God and Angels. Of God, 
by expounding the names of 12 and 42 letters, yea they attri- 
bute ſeven hundred ſeveral ones to him 5 and particularly the 
ten Divine Attributes, which they term the grand Sephiroth, 
namely, Infinity, Wiſdom, Intelligence , Clemency or Good- 
neſs, Severity, Ornament, Triumph, Confeſſion of praiſe, Foun- 
dation and Royalty , whereby God governs all things by 
weight, number, and meaſure. Of Angels, namely of the 32 
aboveſaid Intelligences, call'd by them the paths of wiſdom (for 
they make them ſo many Angels) and of feventy two other An- 
oels3 the names they compoſe of the 19, 20, and 21. Verſes of 
the 14. Chapter of Exod, in each of which there being 72 
letters, they form the name of the firſt Angel out of the. three 
firſt letters of each Verſe ; the name of the ſecond, out of the 
three ſecond letters of the ſame Verſes 3 and ſo the reſt, adding 
at the end of every word the names of God, Jah or EI, the for- 
mer whereof denotes God as he exiſts, and. the latter ſigniffes 
Mighty or Strong God. The Cabala which treats of —_ and 
names 1s nothing elſe but the prattice of Grammar, Arithmetick 
and Geometry.' They divide it into three kinds. The firſt 
whereof is called Notarickor, when of ſeveral firſt or laſt letters 
of ſome word is fram'd a fingle one ; as in our Acroſticks. The 
ſecond, Gematrie, when the letters of one name anſwer to the 
letters of another by Arithmetical proportion 3 (the Hebrews 
as well as the Greeks making uſe of- their letters to number 
withall.) Whence ſome Moderns haveaftirm'd that Chriſtiani- 
ty will laſt ſeven thouſand years, becauſe the letters of yg:5,am? 
are of the ſame value in pn ow with thoſe of inlavoymiu, The 
third is call'd Thezzarath , which is a tranſpoſition of letters, 
like that of our Anagrams, the moſt common way of which is 
6 to change the laſt letter of the Alphabet into the firſt; and on 
the contrary; to which kind are referr'd the words and verſes 
which are read backwards, ſuch as this : | 


Hs 
7. Dems elati mntatum Tale fred, 
hr 
Thus, 
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Thus, rhey' prove by the firſt word of Geneſes, which is Ber2ſ* 
chit, that the world was: created in-Autumn, becauſe in this 
word is found that of Bethifri, which fignifies Autumn : And 
that the Law ought be kept in the heart, . becauſe the firſt letter 
of the Law is Beth; and theilaft Lamed, which two letters being 
put together, and. read after their mode,  which-is backwards, 
make Leb, which ſignifiestheheart. > 155013 Hil 250 ys H 
The Third aid; If -theword Czhala be taken-for a tradition, 
that is to fay;, the manneri@ which-the Jews made their ſacrifices 
and prayers according to''the inftruttion whichthey had from 
Farther to Som concerning the:fame; [it deſerves-ta be eſteem'd 
for its antiquity, althonghvit 'be-aboliſh'd. And-the more: in 
regard of the Hieroglyphical and: myſterious names of God and 
Anpels which 1t:contains'3 and whereof whoſoeverſhould have 
a perfect and intire knowledge would : find nothing impoflible. 
Twas by this 'means, fay they, that Moſes divided the waters 
ofthe Red Sea, and did ſo:many other miracles, becauſe he had 
written at the:erd.of his Rod the name of Jebovah. For if-it 
be truethar black Magickcan do wonders by the help of malig- 
nant- ſpirits, why not the Cabala, with more reafon, by means of 
the names of God, and the Angels of light, with whom the Caba- 
tiſts render themſelves friends and famulias? Our Lord feemsto 
confirm the ſame, when he commands his Apoſtles to make uſe 
of his name for caſting Devils out of the poſiefled, and to heal 
diſeaſes,as they did, and the Church hath done, after them,to this 
day. The vittory of Jadas Maccabems againft the enemies: of 
his Religion, hapning by means of a ſign of four letters 3. that 
of Antiochus over the Galate, by a Pentagone 3 that of Cor- 
ſtantine the great, by the ſign of the Croſs; and the Than where- 
with the Scripture arms'the: foreheads of the faithful, demon- 
ſtrate that figures are :not wholly inefficacious. The Critical 
daysof Diſeaſes, and the praftice of Phyfitians, who adminiſter 
their Pills in odd number, which the Pyrhagoreans call the maſ- 
culine number; fhew hkewiſe that all kind of vertue cannot be 
deny'd tonumber, and conſequently that the Cabala is not to be 
blam'd for making account of numbers, names and figures, the 
knowledge whereof would 'undoubtedly be moſt excellent did 
it not ſurpaſs the reach of humane capacity, which cannot com- 
prehend the connexion which there js between the- name and the 
thing whichit denotes, thenumber and the thing numbred, and 
figure and the thing figured. ' For fincethe external figureof a 
man or other.animal gives me to know his ſubſtance which Lee 
not, and theſpecies of 'this figure entring into my ſenſes ſuffices 
to make me conceive the thing without its ſtirring out of its 
placez why ſhall notthe names, and particularly thoſe impos'd 
on things by our firſt Parent in the: Hebrew language, haveas 
neceſiary a {ignificationt and connexion with things as the other 
accidents which are! the objeQs of our ſenſes? And: why ſhall 
we not believe the ſame of the letters which repreſent thoſe 
names 1n the ſame language ? The 
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The Fourth faid, That the Cabale'was either Allegorical or 
Literal. The former was more conjeQural; bur' if there. be 
- -any vertueincharadters which fignifie nothing, with more rea- 
ſon the words, ſyllables and letters, which'arethe viſible names 
ofthings. ſhall not be without. Thus gave ground to the Caba- 
liſts to conſider in letters not only their number -and Arithmeti- 
call value ; but alſo their order, (proportion, harmony, mapni- 
tudes and Geometrical figures ,;:obſerving' whether they be 
ſtraight, crooked or tortuous, cloſed ornot 3 this in one:patlage 
where the Meſſiah is ſpoken of, ſome have-concluded: from: a 
'Mezz which. is found cloſed inthe middle of a word; contrary to 
cuſtom; ' that this Meſhiah ſhould 1comeout of the cloſed womb 
ofa Virgin, _— to: the courſe of the _ birth of men. 
Thus, Kabbi Haccadoſeh, in the firſt letters of theſe three Hebrew 
words of Geneſis 49. v. 10. Jebo Scilo Felo, found thaſe where- 
with the Hebrews write the name of our Saviour,namely F8V. 
2 'The Fifth ſaid, That \we ought to: govern: qur felves in_the 
reading of the Cabaliſts,” as Bees do, who ner een good 
and leave the bad, which-is moreplentiful; and above allavoid 
the loſs of time which is employ'd in turning-over the tedious 
volumns of the Thalmudiſts, which are either. {6 unpleaſant, or 
' their ſence ſo'much unknown to us through theenvy which they 
bore to their ſacceſlors, that we may with more reaſon tear 
their Books in pieces then a Father, did the Satyrs of Perſers, 
ſaying that fince he would not be underſtood by the ſurface and 
out-fide, like other Writers, he would look within, whether he 
were more intelligible. : 


IT. Upon the ſecond Point it was ſaid 5 Truth and Juſtice being 
Whether -eciprocal, and the former, according to Ariſtotle, a moral Duty, 
Truth 1s al- 5e much imports the intereſt of Government that it be obſerv'd 
wazs 0 Ve and kept inviolably, not only in contraCts and publick actions, 
Boker: but alſo in private diſcourſes ; and ''tisa kind of facriledge to go 

-abour to hide it. + Moreover, 'tis one of the greateſt affronts 
'that can be put upon a man of honour,to give him the lye. For as 
_ *tisthepropertyof an ingenuous man to avow the Truth freely, 
and not to diflemble ; fo-Lying is the ſign and conſequent of a 
ſervile ſpirit. . Hence the Perkins were not contented to cauſe 
thechildren of their Kings to be inſtrufted above all things, al- 
ways'to ſpeak the truth 3 but they ereted Temples and Altars 
to this Vertue as to a Deity, and ador'd it under 'the name of 
-Oromagdes, which fignifies the God: of Truth: : And therefore 
'tismy judgement that truth ought always to be ſpokenalthough - 
it be toone's own damage, | 
The Second 1aid, If it be neceſlary always to ſpeak truth, 
and that-it be. the conformity of our words with: our thoughts, 
mine 1s, that it is-not always to. be ſpoken.. This Nature 
teaches ns ,”--whileſt;ſhe diſcovers to us only the-furface of the 
earth;:but hath hid all the treaſures of it, as all the parts of 
0.1. | * man, 
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man, eſpecially the more noble are conceal'd under the ſkin. 
That which vilifies myſteries is the publiſhing of them, call'd 
Prophanation. That which hinders the effect of State-Coun- 
ſels, whereof ſecrecy -1s the ſoul, is the letting of them be dif- 
cover'd, which is Treaſon. That which takes away the credit 
from all arts and profeſſions, is the rendring them common: 
And Phyſick (amongſt others) knows the advantage of conceal- 
ment, whilſt the welfare of the Patient many times depends 
gpon his ignorance. Would you ſee what difference there is 
between a wiſe man anda fool, a Civil Man and a Clown ? it 
do's not confiſt in knowledge 3 for they oftentimes have: the 
fame thoughts and inclinations; but the Fool ſpeaks all that he 


thinks, the Wiſe man doth not; as the Clown will declare by 


Geſture and (if he can) do every thing that comes into his phan- 
cie, but the better bred man uſes reſtraint upon himſelf; The 
Comadian therefore. wanted not reaſon, to ſay that Truth be- 
pets Hatred 3 and the Scripture teaches us that God built bouſes 
Bot the wiſe Egyptian women who ly'd to Pharaoh, when they 
were commanded to murther the Hebrew children at the birth, 
bur obey*d -not. For though ſome hold that God pardon'd 
them the lye in regard of the good office which they render'd 


to his Church, and that 'twas for this good office that God + 


dealt well with them yet, leaving this ſubtilety to the School- 
men , tis evident - that their diſſimulation was approv'd in 
this caſe. | | 

© The Third ſaid, There's great difference between Lying and 
not ſpeaking all the truth which is expected from us; the for- 
mer being vicious, the other not z whence S. Athanaſizs being 
aſk'd by 'the Arrians who purſu'd him, whether he had ſeen 
Athanaſizs, told them that he went that way a little while ſince, 
but did not tell them that himſelf was the perſon. And S.Fraxcis 


being aſk'd whether he did not ſee a robber paſs by, ſhew'd his 


ſleeve, and ſaid, that he did not paſs that way. 

The Fourth ſaid, As only weak and diſtemper'd eyes are una- 
ble to bear the light of the Sun, ſo none but weak and ickly 
minds cannot ſuffer the luſtre of truth. All men arc oblig'd to 
ſpeak it, but particularly that which is dictated from God's 
mouth 3 and we ought rather to chooſe Martyrdom then re- 
nounce the belief of it. Leſs ought they to conceal it who are 
bound to it by their condition , .as Preachers and Witnefles ; 
provided they have regard to place, time, and perſons. With- 
out which circumſtances 'tis as inacceptable and abſur'd as to 
carry a Queen to an Ale-houſe. Yet in two caſes particularly 
the telling of truth may be diſpens'd-with, IT. when the ſafety 
of the Prince or good of. the State is concern'd, for which, Plato 
in -his Commonwealth faith, it is lawful tolye ſometimes; and 
the Angel Raphael told Tobias that 'tis good to hide the ſecrets 
of Kings. . I1. When our own life is concern'd, or that of. our 


Father ,, Mother, and Kindred, againſt whom , although we 
Gg certainly 
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certainly know them guilty of a Crime, we are not oblig'd to 
declare it 3 provided,nevertheleſs, that it be with the reſpe& due 
to the Magiſtrate, and that we beware of ſpeaking lyes whilſt we 
intend onely to decline diſcovery of the Truth. "Tis the opi- 
nion of the Civilians, and amongſt others, of Pals, inl.g. f. 
de Teft.thar a Father cannot be conſtrain'd to bear witneſs againſt 
his Son , nor a Son againſt his Father, except 1n the caſe he High 


"The Fifth ſaid, That theſe three things muſt not be confound- 
ed, To lye, Toſpeakor tellalye, and todo orat one. To 
lye is to go againſt our own meaning 3 as when I know a thing, 
and not onely-conceal it, but ſpeak the contrary. This ation, 
according to ſome, is alwayes evil, inaſmuch (ſay: they ) as *tis 
never lawful to doevil that good may come of it. ' | According 
to pthers, 'tis qualifi'd according to the diverſity of its end. For 
he: who tells a lye to fave a Traveller's life who is purſu'd by 
Thieves, ſeemes tado better then if he expos'd him to their 
Cruelty by his diſcovery. The Phyfitian who diſlembles to 
his Patient the danger of his diſeaſe, and thinks it enough to 
acquaint his domeſticks therewith, do's better then if he caſt him 
into deſpair by a down-right diſmal prognoſtication 3 and when 
he chears him up in fitting time and place by ſome pleaſant 
made Story, what he ſpeaks can ſcarce be reckon'd amongſt idle 
words. But he who lyes for his Profit, as moſt Tradeſ-men do, 
ſins proportionably to the deceit which he' thereby cauſes'z 
but he is moſt culpable wholyes to the Magiſtrate. ' One may 
tell or ſpeak a lye without lying, namely, when one ſpeaks a 
falſe thing conceiving it to be true. To do or ſpeakalye, isto 
lead a life'contrary to ones profefiion; as he who preaches well 
and livesill. Whence I conclude, that many precautions are 
requifite to lye without committing an offence, that a lye is ta 
be ſpoken as little as poffible, and never to be done or ated 
at all. | 
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CONFERENCE XXXVIII. 


I. Of the Period, called Fits of Fewvers. 
| TI. Of Friendſhip. 


A Fever 1s a Heat contrary to Nature kindkd in the Heart, 
and from thence ſent by the Arteries and Veins into the 
whole Body, with a manifeſt lzſion or diſturbance of the 
ation. Ir is fo inſeparable from the Heart incaſe of any injury, 
that being we cannot dye without the Heart be miſ-affeCted ; 
therefore many have thought that we cannot dye without a Fe- 
ver.though 'twere of a violent death. And for that there _- _ 

ubjects 


Of the Virtuoſi of F rance. 


ſubje&ts- which receive this Heat, - viz. the Parts, the Humours, 
and the Spirits3 thence ariſeth the diſtinion of Fevers: into 
three kinds, the He&ick, the Humoral, andthe Ephemera, or 
One-day Fever. The firſt is'in the ſolid parts, and is call'd 
He&ich or Habitnal, hecauſe it reſides in the whole habit of the 


Body, and is of very long continuance, yea, 'ordinarily laſts till - 


Death. The ſecond, . call'd Humoral, is, when the Humours 
areenflam'd, either through a bare exceſs of Heat without other 
alteration in their ſubſtance, or-with corruption and putrefaQi- 
on, which happens moſt frequently. The third kind is when 
onely the Spirits are enflam'd, and 'tis calF'd Ephemera, becauſe 
it continues but one day 3 unleſs the Humours too become of 
the party, as it falls out uſually 3 and'it admits of three differ- 
ences, according to the three ſorts of Spirits, Animal, Vital, and 
Natural. The Humoral Fever 1s either S7#4ple or Compounded. 
The Simple is either Cortinual or Intermitting, The Continual 
is caus'd when the putrefaction of- the Blood poſteſles the great 
Veſſels, or ſome noble Part: The Intermitting, produc'd by 
the three other Humours putrefying out of the Veins, is cither 
Duotidian, which is produc'd by Phlegme 5 or. Tertian, by 
Cholerz or Quartane, by Melancholy. The Compounded (or 
complex ) Humoral Fever is causd by the mixture of thoſe 
Humours, which then cauſe a double Quotidian, double Ter- 
tian, and double Quartane, yea, ſometimes, but very rarely, 2 
Quintane, and others of longer interval 3 which may be attri- 
buted to all the different from which Fevers ariſe. The Efficient, 
cauſes is, in my opinion, the ſtrength of Nature, and every one's 
particular Temper ; as he who 1s. more robuſt, and upon whom 
the diſeaſe is more violent , will havelonger Fits, (the Fight 
of Nature with the Malady being more ſtoutly maintain'd -by 
the parties) and conſequently ſhorter intervals, becauſe that 
which increaſes to the one decreaſes to the other. The Chole- 
rick will have longerFits of a Tertian Fever, and ſhorter of a 
Quotidiane. The Material Cauſe contributes very much here- 
in, being that which ſupplies Ammunition to this inteſtine War, 
which is continu'd or diſcontinu'd according to the proportion 
and quantity. of the Matter. "Tis more eafie to name the Formal 
Cauſe then to'underſtand it. But as for the Fizal.,tis certain that 
Nature makes the intervals of Feyers purpoſely to rally and re- 
cruit her ſtrength 5 as'truces and ceflations of Armes uſe- to be 
made when;the Country is almoſt. ſpent, or the Souldiers too 
much harraſs'd and out of heart. :--.. Tis 
. ., The Second ſaid,- That the Periods 'of Fevers have been mat- 
ter of torture to the beſt wits, who could not without admira- 
tion canfider,. how, (eg. ) one fick of a Quartan, and appearing 
to, day at the point.of Death, ſhould nevertheleſs for two 
days together perform all his aCtions perfe@ly;and then upon'the 
fourth, many times too atthe ſame hour (in more contumacious 
Fevers) become inthe like pitiful condition again, - Now the 
* Go 2 Cauſe 
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Caiiſe hereof is commoly attributed to the time which is re- 
quir'd for producing the matter of the Fever, and conſuthiing it. 
They hold that it is ſolong in conſuming as the Fit laſts, the 
theend whereof is the Crifis 5 like asthe ancient watet-clocks 
of the Romans did not ſignifie nor ſtrike the hour till the veſſel 
was full. Some have imputed the cauſe to the motion of the 
Humour, and believ'd that as the humid maſs of the Sea hath 
its flux, reflux, and interval, ſo have the Humours of our Bodies, 
when the natural heat which regulated them, being diforder'd, 
and its effe& ſuſpended by the diſeaſe, gavernes the fame no 
longer, but abandons them to their own Capricio. Of which 
motion *tisnoeaſier to render a reaſon then of that of the Sea, 
the Load-ſtone, and all other occult motions. - Hence many 
have recurr'd to the Aſylum of Laſt Differences, the knowledge 
whereof is interdicted to Humane Capacity. And therefore 
they have ventur'd to aſſign no other cauſe, ſaving that the In- 
terval of theſe Fevers being their moſt proper Difference, it 
mult not be wonder'd if weunderſtand their nature as little as 
thole of all other things in the world. | TL 
The Third ſaid, That the time which is requiſite for generat- 
ing the Humour cannot bethe cauſe of theſe Intervals, ſince the 
Fits of a Fever are longer or ſhorter, though the Fever change 
not its Nature ; yea;it wil becoine doable or trebble ſoinetimes, 
and ſtill keep the name of a Quartan. As, on the contrary, when 
there is ſo little matter left for it that it is almoſt quite gone, 
yet it alwayes returnes on the fourth day, although the Fir laſts 
a ſhorter time. Yea, it comes to paſs oftentimes, that he who 
hath had a Quartan, and is cur'd of all other Symptomes of his 
Ague, yet fora long time after feels the chilneſs and wearineſs 
at the ſame day and hour that his Diſeaſe was wont to feize upon 
him: In the mean time while *cis manifeſt that the Fever being 
gone, the Melancholy Humour is no longer gather'd together 
in ſufficient quantity to preduce itz and therefore the cauſe can- 
not be attributed to the Melancholly Humour, fince itno longer 
cauſeth the fever. W hereby we may judge that the quantityof the 
matter contributes to the lengthening or diminiſhing of the fit, bur 
elves not the fever its name or form. Now as for the motion which 
they attribute to the Humour, like that of the Sea , and their 
calling this Interval the form of the Fever, 'tis a confeſſion of 
their Ignorance, butnot a ſolution of the Queſtion. Galer, in the 
ſecond Book of the Differences of Fevers, and the laſt Chapter, 
refers the cauſe of theſe regular and periodical motions to the 
difpofitions of the parts of the whole Body, whieh being diſtem- 
pry ceaſe not to transmit or receive, /generate orattrad ſuper- 
gous and exerermentitious humoursz anthe holds that ſo long as 
the cauſe of thele diſpoſitions laſts;ſo long the circuits continue z 
and confequently, the reafon why a Tertian whichis eaus'd by 
Choter retwines every third day, i, becaufe thediſtemper'd 
piers 'ranſmir; or receive, or Fenerath Bilious Almours and Ex- 
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ctements every other day.But the queſtion remains ſtill, whence it 
is, that theſe parts are affected in ſuch manner that they cauſe 
ſuch juſt and regular periods? For though it be true tha e the 
parts, by reaſon of =_ or heat, ( e.g.) yellow putrid Choler ; 
nevertheleſs this doth not infer that they attraG& the ſame rather 
the third day then the fourth or every day, as they oughttodoz 
ſince the cauſe being alwayes prefent, viz. the pam or heat 
which inceſſantly attra&s this humour, the effe& ſhould alwayes 
follow and make a Qyotidian circuit although indeed *tis bur, 
once in three dayes: + —_— | | 

The Fourth ſaid, That as Phyſitians refer the unuſtal mo- 
tions of Epileptical, and the violent fallies of the Frantick, not 
barely to the phlegmatick or atrabilarious humour, but to a cer- 
tain quality of it 3 ſo ought we to do touchitg the periodical 
motions of Fevers, which proceed not fimply from the humours 
corrupted, but from a particular condition and virtue of cach 
humour, whereby it is that putrifying Phlegme makes its ap- 
proachesevery day, Choler every third, and Melancholy every 
fourth day. And as theſe humours, ſolong as they retain their 
na tural conſtitution, have a regular motion which Catries one 
into the Bladder of Gall and the Guts, the other into the Spleen, 
and the other into the Stomack ; ſo being corrupted; each ac- 
quiresa certain new quality and putrefation, which is the cauſe 
of other periodical motions, namely, thoſe of Fevers. 

The Fifth ſaid, That as health isa Symmetrie and fit proporti- 
on of all the humours while they continue in ſociety one with an- 
other ; fo a Fever is a diſcompoſure thereof when ſorne one comes 
to infringe the cbedience which it owes to the laws of the Com- 
poſlitum, and to uſurp a Tyranny over the reſt. In which caſe, 


they do as States who apprehend their own ruine by the too 


great increaſe of a potent neighbour ;z they unite againſt it, and 
go to afſlail it all together. Upon this ſhock, the natural heat 
retires to the Heart which is the centre of the Body, as if it call'd 
its Councel 3 hence proceeds the cold fit of the Fever, during 
which the extreme parts, deſtitute of their ordinary heat , fall 
into trembling,ſhivering,and chattering 3 as it comes to paſs upon 
the Earth, when the Sun is very remote from it : But Nature at 
length getting the maſtery, is not contented to return the Blood 
to the parts who were depriv'd thereof, inthe ſame condition 
that they lent it toher; ſhe drives it into them with a new heat 
acquir'd by the vicinity of the Heart, which is the ſource thereof, 
and augmented by the reciprocation of its motion» Bur as 
na viotent thing is of long continuance, this heated Blood cau- 
ſing irs ſharpeſt ſerofities to paſs through the ſkin by fweat, be- 
comes aſlwaged, and (as water remov'd from off the fire ceaſes 
to boyle) it no longer extends the Veins, nor ſtimulates the 
Arteries, whether this Criſisperfe&ly terminates the difeafe, as 
10 Conitinual Fevers, or the Fit onely, as in Intetmitting 5 which 
leaving aleven of the Fever, how little ſoever, m'the —_— 
an 
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and, an empyreuma or combuſtion in the parts, the heſt Ali- 
ments, yea, the moſt Jaudable humours, if any ſuch renfain in 
the Body, are aseaſily turn'd into the matter of the Fever, as the 
beſt Wine is ſpoyl'd when it is pour'd upon a corrupted lee in a 
muſty veſſel. And 'tis not 'ſo much to be wonder'd that this 
corruption is made regularly in the time of half a day in Quoti- 
dians, of one day in Tertians, and of two in Quartans, as that 
the Periods of Fevers are ſometimes irregular, as is ſeen in Er- 
ratical Fevers ; conſidering that all generations and corruptions 
are reciprocal and have their limited time. Thus 'tis-a leſs 
wonder that Women are ordinarily deliver'd of Children likely 
tolive, intheninth and ſeventh moneths, then if they were de- 
liver'd ſo in all the other moneths indifferently 5 which hath 
place in all other motions of Nature, who doth every thing ac- 
cording to number, weight, and meaſure. 


Upon the Second Point the Firſt ſaid, Friendſhip is a ppwer- 
full and ſtreight Union which conjoynes the lover and the loved 
party together, making one whole of theſe two parts ; like that 
bond : which in Nature unites the Matter and the Form, the 
Accident and the Subſtance. The cauſe of it is Goodneſs, which 
being proportionate to the Body, produceth a natural Amity 3 
to the Paſſions, -an Animal Amity ; to the Underſtanding, a Ra- 
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arifing from the imagination of a ſenſible good, and is found 
even i brute beafts. But friendſhip 1s one of. the (moſt 'excel- 
lent vertues, or rather the fruit of accompliſh*d and perfe& ver- 
tue 3 "tis indeed very rare, becauſe it hath placeonly amongſt 
excellent perſons (who are very few) uniting and making them 
conſpire together in the exerciſes of vertue. Byt being once 
eftablifh'd, it is very durable; inaſmuch as its cauſe and founda- 
tion, Vertue, always remains, and may be exercis'd. | There- 
fore Seneca pronounces, that the friendſhip which knows anend 
was never true. Some friendſhips there are (indeed themoſt) 
whoſe foundation is Profit and Pleafure, but 'they are always 
imperfeft. Whence it isthat old men and young men are ordi- 
narily accounted incapable of true friendſhip; the former, be- 
cauſe they fcarce regard any thing beſides Profit'z and the latter, 
becauſe their minds are more ſet upon- what 1s pleaſant and 
agreeable then upon what 1s honeft'or vertuous. Nor is it ever 
found amongſt wicked perſons. - For 1. a perfed friend muſt 
Jove another as much as himſelf. - And although the affection 
we bear to our ſelves be not true friendſhip, becauſe this muſt 
always have reference to another, yet itis the moſt certaio, yea 
the meaſure of perfect friendſhip, and God hath appointed it as 


the rule of our love to our Neighbour. Now how can he be a 


perfett friend who doth not love himſelf? 'How can he agree 
with another who accords not with himſelf 2 and how will he 
do good to another, who doth .none to himſelf ? for a vicious 
man is his own chiefeft enemy, whilſt he purſues the falſe and 
imaginary good in ſtead of the true ; vice, inſtead of vertue 
the ſhadow, for the body; and many times he becomes his own 
murderer by iritemperance and other vices. He hath always 
a civil war within himfelf ; his Reaſon is never at peace. with 
his Appetite; what one deſires, the other rejects. Conſe- 


quently, he hath never any inward joy, but he is greatly diſ- 


pleas'd with being alone, and for that reafon always feeks the 
company of thoſe like himſelf, to divert his ſad thoughts. - 
The Fourth ſaid, There is nothing comparable to Friend{hip, 
which is the falt and feafoning of humane life, the prefever of 
ſocieties, and the moſt agreeable and ſweeteſt conſolation that 
perſons of vertue and- honour can have'; by helpof which a 


man finds another ſelf, to whom he may entruſt his molt ſecrer. 


thoughts. This confideration mov'd Archytes the Tarentine 
toſay, That he who ſhould aſcend into the Heavens and atten- 
tively ſurvey the beauty of the Stars and all the Celeſtial Orbes, 
would have no pleafure if he found no perſon to whom to re- 
count thoſe wonders, and communicate his felicity. 'Tis there- 
fore one of the greateſt contentments to have a fiend; whom 


you may make partaker of your felicity, which is ſo: much the 
greater when it 1s communicated to others withour being dimi- 
mfh'd to your ſelf ; and in caſe adverſity befall you, the ſame is 


{weetned by the relation you make thereof to him who _— 
this 
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this burden with you, and ſo renders it more ſupportable. 
Trueit is, that although a friend be neceſlary in either fortune, 

et'he is of moreadvantageto usin adverſity ; in which a friend 
ſup lies his friend with help and counſel, and is thereby diſtin- 
guiſh'd from a falſe one, who loves only for the ſake. of his own 
pleaſure and profit. Now whatever is. excellent hath moſt of 
Unity: And as a River divided into ſeveral ſtreams is more 
weak ſo friendihip ſhared amongſt many is always languid and 
impotent. Beſides, a friend ſhould be complacent to his friend 


" inevery thing, - and they ought to be but one ſoul living in two 


bodies. Now 'tis as hard to pleaſe many, as 'tis impoſſible to 
pleaſeall the world. And ſhould two. friends at the fame time 
implore the ſuccour of a third, he could not betake himſelf 
to both together-, nor conſequently fatisfie the duty of 
friendſhip. ©  — + 

The Fifth ſaid, That Friendſhip is either Natural,Spiritual, or 
Moral. The Natural is between' Father and Children, Bre- 
thren and Siſters, Huſband and Wife, and between Kindred or 
Alliance. The Spiritual is between thoſe who profeſs the ſame 
Law and Religion, ſuch as is that of Chriſtians and Monaſticks. 
The Moral is between ſuch as are united together upon the ac- 
count of Vertue ; ſuch was that of Theſeas and Pirithows, Oreſtes 
and Pylades, Damon and Pythias, Fneas and Achates, Achilles and 
Patroclus, Jonathan 'and David, and ſo few others, that many 
have conceiv'd perfect Friendſhip but an Idea, a mark to be 
aim'd at, but never hit; much like the deſcription of a perfe& 
Orator. It conſiſts only in the nnion of Wills, not of Under- 
ſtandings for Imay have an.opinion different from that of my 
friend without prejudicing our friendſhip, but not a different 
Will. - And as honeſty doth not take away piety, nor piety ho- 
neſty 3 ſo ſpiritual and moral friendſhip do not deſtroy one the 
other. Forl may love one morally whom I love not ſpiritual- 
ly; thatis, I may conſpire with him in the exerciſes of honeſty 
or vertue, though I differ in thoſe of piety. | 


' CONFERENCE XXXIKX. 
I. Why all men naturally deſire knowledoe. 11. Whe- 


ther Permutation or Exchange be more commodious 


then Buying and Selling. 


L Riſtotle rightly teacheth that the firſt ſti h 
Why il men FN. ff 5 'V AL; e firſt Queſtion ougnt to 


be whether the thing be or exiſt; becauſe 'tis in vain to ſeek 


naturally de= the cauſes of that which hath no being, *Tis' therefore firſt to 


fire know. 
ledge, 


be inquir'd, whether it be true that all men havea natural deſire 
of knowing 3 and then the cauſes thereof muſt be ſought. That 
which 
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which is natural muſt be found in all ; ſowe ſay'tis natural to a 
ſtone to tend downwards, becauſe all of them do fo. But *tis 


ſo far from being true that all men are defirous to know - and - 


learn, that for rectifying the defeGt of ſuch defire we ſee Teach- 
ers ſometimes arm'd with the rod, ſometimes forc'd to uſe al- 
lurements and rewards, and employ all artifices they cah deviſe 
to excite a deſire of learning in fuck as want it, the number of 
whom is always greater then of others. Hence. it is that -ih a 
School of five hundred Scholars you-ſhall ſcarce find fifty that 
have well profited inlearning; and amongſt a hundred Maſters 
of a Trade, ſcarce ten good workmen. Moreover, there are 
ſome men who have not much leſs of the beaſt then of the man. 
And as the greateſt Clerks (according to the Proverb) are not 
always the wiſeſt men , ſo neither are they-the moſt happy. 
The beſt and moſt knowing Philoſophers are notthe men that do 
their buſineſs beſt now-adays. *Twill be ſaid; that to under- 
ſtand the means of advancing one's ſelf is a ſort of knowledge, 
and they who have nota genius for learning have one for other 
things, and profit therein as well as in the Sciences. ButT an- 
ſwer, that Philoſophy being the key of all other Diſciplines, 'tis 
a ſign that they will not open the cheſt, when they refuſe the key 
of it. Beſides, we ſee lome- perſons ſo ſtupid, that they inter- 
pret the curioſity of knowing a trouble to themſelves, and a vice 
in others : and not only ſome Philoſophers have diſclaim'd to 
know any thing except that they knew nothing ;' but there have 
been found many holy perſonages who made profeſſion of 
Ignorance. 

\- The Second ſaid; All naturally deſire to know, but not all 
things, norat all rimes, nor by all the ways that are preſcrib'd 
them; every one would learn after his own mode, and things 
proportional to his reach : and as when theſe conditions meet 
together, they excite the deſire; ſo when any one is wanting, 
they cauſe diſguſt. Thus one is paſſionately affeted to Algebra, 
which deterr's the wit of another : One matter may pleaſe at 
the beginning, and become diſtaſtful into the continuance; and 
the ſame ſubject being treated in familiar diſcourſe will render 
you attentive, yet diſpleafes you in a more lofty ſtyle, which, 
on the other ſide, would content ſome other;wherefore 'tisnot to 
be wonder'd if ſome minds have reluQancy. againſt the con- 
ſtraint which is offer'd to be laid upon them z as the ſtomack riſes 
when a food which ir loathes is tender'd to it, thotigh the appe- 
tite of knowing be, in the mean time, no leſs natural tothe ſoul 
then that of eating is to the body. 

The Third ſaid, That ſuppoſing this defire of knowledge not 
general, it is demanded whence it comes to paſs that it is ſo 
great in many perſons, that ſome have relinquiſh'd all their for- 
tunes for it, others have ſpent their whole age in attaining it, 
others have put our their own eyes the better to attend it, and 

ſome loſt their lives for it. It ſeems to me that all of them do 
| Hh | thus 
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thus for ſome godd. Now good is divided into its three kindszand 
correſpondently, ſome do it for profit, fitting themſelves to gain 
themfelves a livelihood; others for honour, and to enjoy the 
prerogatives' which knowledge procures/to the moſt learned ; 
others again do it, only for the pleaſure which = find in ſtu- 
dy,” and not-for the ſake of knowledge it ſelf: for when we 
once have attain'd the knowledge of a thing, it affords us de- 
light no longer; whence it is that excellent workmen are al- 
ways Poor:becauſe fo ſoon as they have arriv'd to a perfection of 
{kill they leave'all further ſearch to others 3 their only pleaſure 
was inthe acquifition. This pleaſure herein reſembling all other 
ſorts; which confiſt only in aCtion, and not'in acquieſcence or fa- 
tisfaction. - ' But'may not it alſo be thus, becauſe our ſoul bein 
a Number always defires and aimes to perfeCtionate it ſelf ? 
Andiasno number can be affign'd ſo great but that ſome others 
may be added to it, even to infinity ; ſo our foul is capable of 
receiving new light and new notions, to infinity? Or elſe, as 
every thing tends to its natural place, ſo our ſoul being of cele- 
ſtial original aſpire to the infinite knowledge of God by that 
of finite things- + = : 4 
The-Fourthſaid, That the reaſon why both young and old 
deſire to know, is, becauſe of the extream pleaſure which they 
take in knowing things. But if ſome be not inclin'd thereunto, 
'tisin'regard of the difficulties, which abate indeed, but cannot 
wholly extinguiſh their natural ardour. This pleafure' is appa- 
rent, in that we take delight to know not only true things, but 
ſuch as we are conſcious to be notorioully falſe ; yea ſometimes 
we are more delighted with the latter then the former provi- 
ded they have ſome pretty conceits, as with Stories, Fables 
and Romances. For there is nothing ſo ſinall and inconfiderable 
in nature, wherein' the mind finds not incomparable divertiſe- 
ment and delight. - The Gods, faith Ariſtotle, areas well in the 
leaſt 1nſefts as in the moſt bulky animals; and to deſpile little 
things -is, in his judgement, to do like children. For, on the 
contrary, asin Art, the leſs place a Picture takes up, the more 
it is eſteem'd ; and the Thads of Homer were ſometimes the more 
admir*'d for that they were compriz'd in a Nut-ſhel: ſo in Na- 
ture, the leis volumn things are in, the more worthy they are 
of admiration. Now if there be ſo much pleaſure in ſeeing the 


_ figures and reprefentations of natural things, becaufe we ob- 


ſervethe work-man*s induſtry in them ; there is much more con- 
tentment in clearly beholding thoſe things themſelves, and re- 
marking in their eſlence , proprieties and vertues, the power 
and wiſdom of Nature far tranſcending that of Art, But if the 
knowledge of natural things affords us fuch great delight, that 
of ſupernatural raviſhes us in a higher meaſure ; and 'tis alſo 
much more difficult, becauſe they are remote from our ſenſes, 
which are the ordinary conveyances of knowledge : Where- 
fore there being pleaſure in knowing both great things and ſinall, 


natural] 
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follows deleCtable Good, takes delight in knowing; ' \. | 

The Fifth ſaid, The Philoſopher in the beginning of his Me= 
taphyſicks proves this Propoſition, x. By InduGtion; fromthe 
ſenſes, which-are reſpeCtively delighted in their operations 4 
whence we1ove the ſenfe of Seeing above all thereſt, becauſe 
it ſupplies us with more knowledge then any one of the reſt. 
2, Becauſe Man being mindful of the place of his original; de- 
fires to raiſe himſelf above Plants and the other Animals: By 
Senſe he advances himſelf above Plants; by Memory above cer= 
tain Animals who have none 5 by Experience 'above themrall ; 
but by the ufe of Reaſon,” from which proceedeth Science, Men 
excel one another. Forthereare Animals which have ſome ſha- 
dow of Prudence, but not any hath Science. And, i as 'Sewerz 
faith, men are allequal in their beginning and their end, that's, 
asto life and death, not differing but in their interval; whereof 
Science is the faireſt Ornament. The cauſe of this deſire :of 
knowing proceeds then from the natural inclination which eve- 
ry thing hath 'to follow its own good. - Now the good of: Man, 
as Man, is toknow. For asa thing exiſts not but 1o far. forth as 
it as, the Rational Soul ( the better part of us) cannot be 


term'd ſuch; ſaving inafmuch- as it 'knows ; yea Aion - being: 
the meaſure not-only of bezzg, "but alſo of the perfection of being - 


{whence God, who is molt perfe&; never ceaſes to at; and the 
Firſt Matter whichis the moſt imperfe of all entities, ads ei- 
; ther little or nothing at -w! therefore the Reaſonable Soul being 

the moſt noble and perfett of all formes, defiresto at andem- 
ploy it {elf inceſſantly in its ation, which is the knowledge of 
things. Indeed every thing ſtrives after its own operation. 
As ſoon as the Plant is iffu'd out of the earth it thruſts forward: 
eill it be come todts-juſt bigneſs. The Eye cannot without pain 
be hindred from ſeeing ; Silence: cauſes ſadneſs. ' And as weſee 
the Boar and the Bull, by an admirableinſtin& of Nature,the one: 
'oppole its forehead, theother its mouth; againſt ſach as provoke 
them, though the former'-as yet wanteth teeth, and. the 'lat= 
ter horns 3 ſo the reaſon; and defire of: knowing appears very 
early in children, even before they are capable obimuch. --/:':...; 
by Ti he Sixth' ſaid , That” the Intelle& becomerhi.each thing: 
which it underſtands. Hence Man, the moſt mconſtant of al 
creatures, is carri'd ſoardently to theknowledgeof all things; 
which finding not worthy of: him: he elinquiſhes,till he bear- 
riv'd at the knowledge'of his! Creatory-to whotn:conforming} 
himſelf he defires to know nothing more', bur acquieſces;; 


contemplating in him, as in a mirror,” all othet-things of: the 


World. IT F/1 fn 102! 557 Sor 75 VS 
- The Seventh ſaid, All :things were: made for-the uſeandbe- 
hoof. of. man, - and therefore he: has:reaſon to defire to know. 
every thing, tothe end he may make uſe of it. 7 ©- Sit 
TheEiphth ſaid, We have the ſeeds and: treafuresof Know- 
oa Hh 2 ' ledge 


natural and ſupernatural ; *tis no wonder if man, who uſually 
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I l. p- Oo * Oo 
Whether ex. of Numbers in Arithmetick, and of caufes in natye 3 ſg com» 


change be 
Wore Conve- 
nient then 
buying and 
ſelling, 


d from power into a, -joceijantly ſollicite ps.to.pytthem 
$: —n. nei the deſize ST ANOPFRg.or rather awakning 
theſe ſpecies which are perfeRed in us by ute,. and in; time who]- 
lydifplay'd. -In' which reſpect Teachers are with gaod reaſon 
compar'd to Mid-wives who do nat. produce thy Jnfapt in the 
Mother's womb. hut lend a helping hand to, its coming forth. 
Far Teachers do not infuſe knowledge into the children whom 
they inſtru&,” bue.only afhſt them tq produce js ant af folds 
and xeceſlcy of. the ming, inwhich otherwiſe it wonld remain 
unprofitable, .and like matter withour, form 3 .asthe Steel doth 
nat give fire to the Flint, byt elicits the ſame of 3c, . $0 rhgſe 
natural lights: and notices. being at. farſt, invelap'd with clauds, 
when their veil.is taken away, and they are looſned, as the Pla- 
toifis; ſpeak; from the contagion of the ſenſes, they extreamly 
delight thoſewho boxe them incloſed'in their breaſt, and needed 
helptoexchidethem. (4:17 t af tuaaato 


ledge hidden in our elves; which longing 20 be: exerted —_ 
oe uc' {9 
th 


pan theſecond. Point it was faid,, As Unity: isthe- beginning 
munity: af, gogds was na doubt at firſt amongſt men,,'. But be= 
caviſe'tis. the-oceaſion of negligence, and: canngt continue "ODE: 
in«egardſoine are better huſbands, :mate calle to be content 
and peed: jefs. then. orhers3; hence argſe the words'gf Aeze and 
Thi, . which are more efficacious then Ours ang Tyre linca 
even Monaſticks take-it far a mortification, and. children of 
when any: thing-proper to them is taken fram them. In, ald 
time, when: one had eaten or ſpept what was his. pwn: he. re- 
pair dto his neighbour for more,accommodating him with f9me 
other thing whereof he god in need, by way of exchange, the 
reipetive value. of the things being limited according to theis 
eſftiwatian of their gaodneſs: and ſcarcity, in the fixſt place, and 
then: of their-beauty ar :cqmelineſs, -.. And becayſe Oxen and 
Sheep: affardad them the moſt commodities, as 'their ſkins for 
elathing, and. their milk: and fleſh for food, beſides other yiſgs 
to: which they were ſerviecable, they wade all their. trafick with 
Cattle, ii which all their. wealth confiſted.- - Bus-becauſe 'rwas 
too; troubleſame a thing for  a'maty to. drive always a flock: of 
Sheep beforebim;- or lead a Cow-.by:the horp, for makingof 
payment thegbduſtry.bf: men kereafing, they:ealt their eyes 
upon; thatirwhch. wad m:the | hext degree-of maſt ufe;. to 
then; andomoſodurable3: and finding, that 'twas Iron, and Copy 
5 hn ereoera' that the latter was the faireſt;and caſieſt-t9 
\mielted:andeaft uito, Kettles and other domeſtitk, Utenſils, 
they made choice thereof, mutually giving and receiving &t, by 
eght; for other things they-needed, 1atid divided isby pounds, 
which wordif1 renainsamovgſt us; to fignifie. Fant ſhillings; 
which is very near the juſt value-that.a pound of -Copperthad in 
thoſe days.:::And: to. fare the labour of weighing this phynd 
ALL h e 37 an 
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and the parts of it, they ſtamp'd upon one fide the, figure of 2 
ſhip, with the weight. and value (becauſe $4t#rw, the javenter 
of money in-Z#4ly, arriv'd there in aſhip) and! on the other fide 
the-pourtait of one of thoſe beaſts which - are delign'd by the 
word Pee#e,, whence Money came to be call'd pecunia.., Aﬀer- 
wards the Arms of the Prince were ſubſtituted in tegd;'of,the 
Ship, and Cenſtaxtine put a Croſs in. place of the Beaſt... Now 
becanſe, in old Gaulifh, a'Ship was call'd Pzle (whence the-ward 
Pilote remains to this day) the Gdeof the Coin, on which: the Ship 
was is {till call'd Pile, and the other Crof; how different ſtamps fo- 
ever haveſucceeded fince. Nevertheleſs exchange is more univer- 
fal then buying and ſelling, particularly between State and State, 
tranſportation of — being generally forbidden, and on- 
ly the carrying away of Merchandize for Merchandize allow'd, 
Moreover, there are more Nations who exerciſe Commeree by 
trucking, then there are that make nſe of Money. It ſeems al- 
ſo to be more convenient for particular perſons, it being; more 
difficult: for him that is in neceſſity to (ell what he bath, many 
times, at:a low rate in money, and-to buy dearly what be wants, 
then to give out of his abundance to himthatneedeth, and re» 
ceive from him in confideration thereof what himſelf wanteth. 
-- The Second faid, That Exchange being founded upon/Com- 
murative Juſtice, and introduc'd by the mutual neceſlities men 
have of.one another, confiſts in- the- comparing of things be- 
tween themſelves z ſo that accarding as one thing exceeds ano- 
ther in priceand value ,; or cl{e ts exceeded: by it, the exceſs or 
_defet of:theone fide or the other muſt be equally compenſated. 
To which purpoſe men make uſe of two meaſures, the ome'na- 
tural, andthe other artificial. The natural-meaſure is the ſcar- 
city of things compar'd with their publick' uſe. 'Whence it 
comes to pats that the Jeſs theres of a thing which is greatly. us'd, 
"tis the dearer 3 and, on the contrary, the pirice 18. dminHh'd-ac- 
cording to the greater plenty thereof. For 'tis not barely the 
goodneſs of the thing, nor its rarity or- its neceflity, that is the 
caule of its value ; but all theſe together referr'd to its uſe. So 
water, which 1s. better and tefs hurtful to manthen wine.,is never- 
theleſs of leſs price. Corn is more neceſlary then Sugar, yet not 
ſodear;. and.the rareſt Plants, which are no ingredients into the 
compoſitions of Phyfick, ſcarce' find buyers.” New Money is 
the artificial meaſure; invented by men; for meaſuring the price 
and value of all things, both real and imaginary, moveable and 
immoveable, Theſe two meaſures are different, in that the 


abundance of things diminiſhes their prices ſcarcity and detect 


augments it : but contrarily, the plenty of a10ney enhances the | 


price of things, no its _— dimimthes4::: whence themore 
money there is na State, the dearer every;thing is:3..24 appears 
by comparing our Age with that of ous Gizid facbert before 
the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies 3 when they: were richer and 
had more: Merchandize with a thonfand Crawns:thewe- have 
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how with ten thouſand. And on the contrary, the mote things 
thete-are to exchange, the truck or traffick is the eaſier ; al- 
though that's the happieſt Country from whence more is export- 
| ed then imported into it. But becauſe many times the parties 
could'not agree, he that needed an Oxe poſleſſing nothing that 
lik'd the owner, and ſome things of too great value being with- 
all-uncapable of diviſion, asa Houſe or a Ship 3 therefore they 
invence money-to ſupply all theſe defefts. This: money, in 
ſome Countries;confiſjed of Shells 5 in others,of precious Stones 
elſewhere , of other things; but moſt commonly of Metal, 
And although itbe not abſolutely neceſlary, yet it is much more 
convenient then Exchange 3 for 'by means thereof a man may 
do every thing that can be done by permutation, 'and fome 
thing 'more. Whence it is, that Princes always prohibit the 
anc of it, but that of other things only upon ſome oc- 
caſions:-+ For money 1s, with good reaſon, ſaid to be every thing 
potentially. - Dy 7] 
' The Third faid, That as it was ſometimes doubted whether 
Ceſar's birth were more happy*or fatal to the Roman Empire, 
which he onioneſide adorn'd with glory and triumphs, and on 
the other deſolated by Civil Wars: ſo 'tis hard to judge whe- 
ther-the invention of Gold and Silver Coin hath been more be- 
neficial'or pernicious to mankind. For 'tis true, it-greatly fa- 
cilitates Commerce amongſt men 5 but it likewiſe brings along 
with it covetouſneſs, and the defire of having it. For: whereas 
at firſt-the- moſt avaritious were forc'd to ſet bounds to their co- 
vetouſneſs, when their Granaries, Sellars and Houſes were full ; 
and alfo- when Iron money came in uſe, it took up almoſt as 
mueh' room as the things themſelves; now, fince the inven- 
tion-of Gold and Silver Coin, -men have begun to reckon by 
Millions, which give leſs content to the poſleſſors then pains to 
acquire,ſollicitouſneſs to preferve, and trouble to loſe them. 
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CONFERENCE XL. 


1. Of .Prognoſtication or Preſaging by certaih Animals. 
. H. Why all men love more to command then 
LESSEN to obey. 
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M Anis affe&ed to nothing more paſſionately then to the Fa- 
'E-:culty of Divining.© Upon this account he paints Pru- 
dence, : the moſtneceflary of the Cardinal Vertues, with a dou- 
ble countenance, : one whereof ſpeculates futurity. And be- 
cauſeithis knowledge of things to come would rid him of the 
two moſt violent paſſions which perplex him, Fear and Hope, 
therefor he ſparesnothing to attain the ſame. To this end he 
/""V | employs 
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employs noronly the four Elements, but; makes adiſtin& art of 
the ways of tPrediftion:by;cach of them... . He. "makes uſe of- all 
mixt: bodies too,” and ſearches even; the boweb;of living crea- 
tures; yeathi very: Sepulchres cf the dead, inqueſt of Preſages 
of the future.'i>And although, ſpeaking abſolutely, ſuch inven- 
tions. are. miote:capable>to; attrat the adwiration,;and conſe- 
quently the money.of Eredulous perſons, then, to inſtru them 
(unleſs perhaps, in'prudence, to take care of being ſo cafily de- 
ceiv'd afterwards) yet there ſeems'to-be-a correſpondence and 
connexion: between preſent .and-future things, as-there is; be- 
tween the paſs'd and the preſent 3;.for as he who-perceives the 
correption of nnburied bodies after-a- Battle to have infefted 
the air, and begotten+the Peſtilence, may certainly refer the 
cauſe of ſuch Contagion' to-the War 5:10 he that ſhall behold a 
furious War in which great Battles are fought may.conjefture an 
approaching Peſtilence. . Poſſibly, if we were as careful to con- 
template the changes of all other bodies, Minerals and Vegeta- 
bles, we ſhould remark therein Prefages as much more infalli- 
ble then thoſe of animals, as their. aftions, being more {1mple, 
are likewiſe more certain 5; as may be inſtanc'd in the Mulberry- 
tree, which budsnot till all the cold weather be paſs'd;z but be- 


cauſe the Local Motion which is proper to animals, affects us. 


more, thence it becomes alſo more remarkable. | 
The Second ſaid, That man muſt not be forgotten in this Diſs. 
quilition. For not to ſpeak of Prognoſtication in his diſeaſes, 
by means whereof the Phyfitian gets the eſteem of a God,we ſee 
old men and other perſons ſo regular in the conſtitution of their 
bodies, that they will tell you, beforehand, better then any Al- 
manack, by a Tooth-ach, a Megrim, or a Sciatica, what wea- 
ther is approaching, whether rain, froſt or ſnow, or fair. This 
15s commonly attributed to the rarefaction or condenſation of the 
peccant humours in their bodies, the ſame diſcharging them- 
ſelves upon what part they find weakeſt (as the weakeſt are 
commonly the moſt oppreſs'd) and: there making themſelves 
felt by their acrimony : but the parties are no: longer ſenfible 
thereof then that intemperate weather continues, a new diſpo- 
fition of the air caufing a new motion and alteration in the hu- 
mours. When Cats comb themſelves (as we ſpeak) tis a {ign of 


rain; becauſe the moiſture which is in the air before the' rain, | 


inſinuating it ſelf into the fur of this animal , moves her to 
ſmooth the ſame, and cover her body wherewith, that ſo ſhe 
may the leſs feel the inconvenience'of Winter 3 as on the con- 
trary, ſhe opens her fur in Summer; that ſhe may the better re- 
ceive the refreſhing of the moiſt ſeaſon. The crying of Carts, 
Oſprey's, Raven's, and other Birds, upon the tops of houſes, in 
the night-time, are obſerv'd by the vulgar to pre-fignifie death 
to the ſick ; and thoſe creatures are thought tro know the ap- 
proach thereof by their cadaverous ſcent, which appears:not to 


us till after their death, by reaſon of the dulneſs of our fenſes5 
| it 
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ie being: no; lefs/ admirable that ſuch caxtion Birds ſmell better 


' . then we, then''tis to ſee''a dog diſtinguiſh by his ſmelling the 


traces of a'Hare, which are imperceptible to. us: But it may as 
well be.that theſe Birdscry by chance upon the firſt houſe where 


_ they light; and/arc heard onely by ſuch! as watch.in attendance 


upon perſons dangerouflyfick ; they being likewife-Birds of but 
aweak ſight; and thereforeflying abroad moſt commonly in the 
dark;  Asfor the fore-ſight of fertility, by the Hozetor, and of 
acalm, by the Halcyon or Kings-fiſher, thele ought to be referr'd 
to'the ſame-inſtin&t of Natiire, which: guideth the Spider to 
weave hernets, 'and the'Swallow to build her neaſt. 

The Third ſaid, There ts a cloſe connexion between the ſu- 
perior and inferior bodies, the chain whereof is to us impercepti- 
ble, though their conſecution be infallible. © This was fignifi'd 
by Triſmegiſt#s, when he pronounc'd that that which is below 
is like that which is on high, and therefore 'tis not to be wo 
der'd if one be the ſign of the other. . 

The Fourth ſaid, Certain Animals are found under the domi- 
nation of one and the:ſame Starr, of which ſubjection they have 
ſome charaQer either external or internal. And *tis credible 
that all bodies, eſpecially Plants, have figures or characters of 
their virtues, either within or without. Thus, they ſay, thoſe 
Plants which are prickly, and whoſe leaves have the ſhape of a 
ſpears poynt, or other offenſive armes, are vulnerary ; thoſe 
which have the ſpots or ſpeckles ofa Serpent, are noted to be 
good againſt poyſons 3 and all are ſerviceable for the conſervati- 
on of tuch parts, and cure of ſuch diſeaſes as they reſemble in 
figure. In like manner, 'tis probable that the Cock hath a cer- 
taininternal charaCter which particularly rank him under the do- 
minion of the Sun : and that this is the cauſe that he crows when 
his predominant planet poſleſſes one of the three cardinal points 
of Heaven, in which the ſame hath moſt power, namely, in the 
Eaſt, when the light thereof is returning towards him ; in the 
South, at which time he rejoyces to ſee it at the higheſt pitch of 
ſtrength ; and atmid-night, becauſe he feels that it is then be- 
ginning again to. approach to our Hemiſphere. But he crows 
not atſun-ſet, being ſad then for its departure, and for that he 
Is deprived of its light. And, for this reaſon, in my opinion, 
the Romans chiefly made uſeof young Chickens , from which 
to collect their auguries; becauſe they conceiv'd that: being 
Animals of the Sun, and more ſuſceptible of its impreſſions, 
by reaſon of their tenderneſs, they were more eaſily ſenſible, and 
conſequently afforded more remarkable tokens by their moti- 
onsand particular conſtitution, of the various diſpoſitions of the 
Sup, in reference to the ſeveral Aſpects of good and bad Planets, 
eſpecially of.-Saturz their oppoſite. Whence judging, by the 
dulneſs and ſadneſs of the Chickens, that the Sun was afflicted 
by abad Aſpe&t of Mars or Saturn ; they drew a conſequence, 
that fince this Luminary, which beſides its univerſal power, _ 
| the 
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the Diſpoſer of their fortune with 2ars, was found ill diſpos'd 
when they were projecting 'any deſign, therefore they could not 
have a good iflue of it. Thus people prognoſtice a great 
Famine or Mortality when great flocks of Jayes or Crows forſake 
the woods ;' becauſe theſe melancholy birds, bearing the cha- 
ra&ers of Saturn the author of famine and mortality, have a very 
early perception of the bad diſpoſition of that Planet. 

The Fifth - ſaid, Thence alſo it is, that if a flie be found in an 
Oak-apple, *'tis believ'd that the year inſuing will be troubled 
with wars., becauſe that InſeCt being alwayesin motion, and 
troubleſome, is attributed to Mars. If a ſpider be foundin the 
ſaid Excreſcence, then a Peſtilence is feared, becauſe this Inſet 
hath the characters of malignant - Saturz ; if a ſmall worm be 
ſeen in it, then, this Inſe(t being attributed to Jupiter and Verps, 
plenty is prognoſticated, Now, did we know all the internal or 
external characters of Animals, we might by their motion and 
diſpoſition obtain ſome knowledge of that of their Star , and 
thence draw ſome conjectures of futurities. But this cannot be 
. done by the deportments of Men, becauſe theſe are varied by a 
thouſand buſineſſes, imagination: and troubles, and eſpecially 
by their free Will and Ditlimulations 3 the latter wherereof puts 
them upon outward motions contrary to their internal, and the 
former carries them, by the ſway of their wills,againſt the courſe 
of celeſtial impreſſions. 


Upon the Second Point it wasſaid, Manis one of the weakeſt, 
| butthe moſt ambitious of all Creatures. He accounts himſelf wor- 
thy to command, not- onely over all that is below him , but 
alſo over all his equals. And did not ſhame reſtrain him, he 
would willingly give his own ſuffrage for himſelf, when the 
perſon of greateſt ſufficiency were tobe nominated. Hence it 
is, as [ concelve, that we have as many Enemies as Servants, if 
the Proverb be true. For the Servant accounting himſelf 
equally or more able to command then his Maſter, believes that 
Nature or Fortune do's him wrong in leaving him in that condi- 
tion, and therefore he aſpires to change it. The oppoſition of 
Contraries contributes alſo thereunto ; for obſerving the evils 
which attend ſuch as are reduc'd under the will of another ; 
and on the other fide, the content which Maſters ſeem to have 
while they live at their own diſcretion, and more eaſily ſuffer 
ay vil of their own doing, becauſe every Man can better bear 
with himſelf then with another ; hereupon they as much de- 
fire command as they deteſt obedierice. Now beſides all this, 
the reaſon why we are {o enamor'd of command, is, for that 
every thing defires to be in aGtion, becauſe all bezzg conſiſts pri- 
marily in action. Our Will, accordingly, is forward to exert 
' the alt of volition ; but it willeth onely by halves, when it 1s 
controlF'd ; and nothing offends us more then when we com- 


mand, and no body ſtirs to obey us; ſothat ſome are impa- 
I1 tient 
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tient of | being gain-faid, .even in rhings notoriouſly impertinent 
or unjuſt. Wieneh Philzp-of ' Macedon:;,who having unjuſtly 
condemn'd a poor-woman, : choſe rather to;pay her.condemnati; 
on for her to her Adverſary; then retraft hisown judgement, 


*T will perhaps:be objefted,thar-there are good Fryars and Nuns, 


who love. berter:to obey thetto command. | Ianſwer, that-in 
this at as well 'as in-other mortificatibns'of their appetites, they 


acknowledge that:they under-go ' very great difficulties ; and 


theſe prove the truth of the Propoſition, Yea, (obedience and 
the reſignation: of our own; will is more;hard to obſerve then 
Poverty and Chaftity z inaſmuch as the goods of Fortune and 
the Body are inferior to thaſeof-the Mind. 2 

The Second ;.ſaid, This-. Queſtion: hath no difficulty in the 
genera], fince all*they who are contented with a ſervile condi- 
tion, make 'their obedience ſybſervient.to their deſire of raiſing 
a fortune, which may one day enable them to command. Nor 
1s the reaſon of it leſs eaſie. For fince no motive 1s more power- 
full to incline the Will of Man then Delight and Profit , no 
other reaſon of this defire need be ſearch'd,. fince ſuperiority 
affords ſuch ſenſible pleaſure, and conſpicuous advantage 3 com- 
mand being, ta ſpeak truth, nothing elſe but an effeftive power 
ct applying what means we pleaſe wherewith to-compaſs our 
Profit or: Delight. But ſeeing Nature hath eſtabliſh'd this 
Law, that Inferior things ought to obey the Superior , the leſs 
worthy the more worthy ; ſo that Obedience and Command are 
the different confonances which compoſe the Harmony of the 
world ; Whence is it that Man alone raiſing up the Tones or 
Nates of his Ambition interrupts the Conſort of the Univerſe, 
and makes Diſcord amongſt this agreeable Mufick ? The reaſon 
hereof is, that as Nature gives no defires but ſhe alfo gives pow- 
er, ſo ſhe gives no power without deſire, Wherefore having 
made Man free by a power, to wit, a Will moſt freeand inde- 
pendent, ſhe ha's alſo made him free by Inclination and Deſire. 
Now foraſmuch as Obedience is the reſtriftion and modification, 
or rather an annihilation of, and contrary motion to this Will 


and defire of freedome, *tis no wonder that Man ſo abhors ſervi- 


tude and deſires command-; becauſe in doing ſo he moſt pow- 

erfully exerciſes his will in all its extent. | Wm 
The Third- ſaid, The Will of Man being alwayes mutable, 
and in perpetual motion, 'tis no marvel if it abhors Obedience 
which checks its courſe, deprives it of the means of change, and 
uſually carries it by a retrograde motion againſt its own incli- 
nation, Yea, 'tis an ordinary thing for Men to be averſe to. do 
or abſtain from any matter whatſoever, onely becauſe it is com- 
manded or forbidden ; although we had a defire to do it. before, 
or at leaſt 1t was indifferent to.us. Whence arole the Proverb, 
That: Forbidding inflames Appetite 5 and the more, . for that 
the order which is given us introduces into. our, Will another 
ſtrange WHIl, -which, though like and conformable to ours, yet 
diſpleaſes 
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diſpleaſes us, as it 1s forinſecal 3 as the motion Which would _ 


have been natural to the ſtone, if it had been barely let fall from 
on high downwards, becomes violent to it when it is caſt 
down. od 

The Fourth ſaid, This deſire proceeds from the love which 
we bear to our ſelves, ſo natural to Man, that it lives firſt, and 


dyes laſt in him. Now Man loving himſelf more then any elle, 


and love having for its foundation the perfection and merit of 
the thing lov'd ; hence he eſteemes himſelf more perfect, and 
conſequently more worthy to command then any other. And 
this cauſes. him to defire a thing which he accounts due to 
him. 

The Fifth faid, That as ſome Men are naturally lead to com- 
mand, ſo others are inclin'd of their own accord to obey and 
ſerve. The former are call'd, by the Philoſopher, Lords and 
Maſters by Nature, having an Heroick Spirit, and capable of 
governing not themſelves onely , but others too 3 their Bodies 
being uſually weak and delicate, hair fine, and ſkin i{mooth and 
thin. Others are ſervants by Nature, being ſtronz and 
ſturdy, fit to carry burthens, to undergo labour, and ſuch in- 
commodities as attend thoſe who are ſubject to another's Will ; 
they have alſo,many times,ſo little capacity,that they have more 
of the beaſt then ofthe Man; and this by the ordering of:-Divine 
Providence, leſt having good judgements and quick wits,” they 
'might reflect upon the equity or injuſtice of their Maſters com- 
-mands,.and ſo not execute them as they ought ; or leſt the con- 
fideration of their miſery, being thereby alwayes preſent with 
'them, might render them more unhappy. _ 

The Sixth ſaid, That Man having been created by God for 
command, as holy writ atteſteth , he alwayes retaines the re- 
meimbrance of his original, and would be Maſter every where. 
For though the Creatures upon which the dominion given him 
.'by God extends, ſeem to have been refractory to him ever 
ince.his ſin; yet the moſt part ſtill acknowledge in him ſome 
tokens of their ancient Lord. The otherwiſe moſt unruly Horſe 
ſuffers himſelf to be manag'd by him, and a troop of Oxen is 
driven by a Child. The moſt furious Animals become gentle, 
and tremble at the occurſe of Man's Countenance, becaule they 
find therein the charaQters of Divinity. But as 'tis natural to 
other Animals to obey Man more perfect then themſelves, ſo 
it ſeemes.to Man a thing againſt Nature for the more pertect to 
obey the leſs. | 

The Seventh ſaid, That the defire of commanding hath not 
place in all, nor at all times. The Maſter of the Ship willingly 


Yelignes the managemetit'of the helm to an experienc'd Pilot, 


ahd diſbanded Souldiers readily fuffer themſelves to be rally'd 
and conducted by thoſe whom'they judge the moſt worthy to 
command them. Others, farr from this deſire, ſubmit and tye 


themſelves, by natural inclination, to the pleaſure of an other. 
2 Ii 2 More- 


JT 
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Moreover, ſome Virtues are ſo heroical and eminent that they 
win hearts. as it were, by violence, and conſtrain the moſt re- 
fractory: and ambitious to confeſs that they ought to be obey'd, 
By this means a multinous multude, impatient of all command, 
hath been brought to lay down their Armes. . But we ſee ſome 
Spirits {o free , that nothing can reduce them to obedience; 
neither Promifings nor threatnings. They have ſo high and ex- 
traordinary a genius, that they will prefer poverty and miſery, 
yea, beggary and torments themſelves before obedience, and 
never ſtoop to the pleaſure and will of any other, although they 
be but little befriended by Fortune or Nathre. Whence is this? 
Why, ſometimes from greatneſs of Spirit, and oftentimes fram' 
a diſorderlineſs of Mind which breaks forth , and is not capable 
of reſtraint. {ps 
The Eighth ſaid, That in the whole Univerſe the more noble 

commands the leſs, the more potent quality predominates over 
the reſt; In Animals the Soul commands the Body, as the Maſter 
his ſervant,makes it move and adct as it pleaſes 3 and Man exerciſes 
ſovereignty over beaſts; amongſt Men, Reaſon commands the 
Appetite; in Oeconomy, the Male, as the,more perfe&, com- 
mands the Female ; and, generally, the wile, learned; and vir- 
tuous, ought to have the command over the fooliſh, 1gnorant, 
and vicious. For I ſpeak of things as they ought to be. - But 
'tis otherwiſe if we conſider things as they are. Many times the 
Appetite over-maſters Reaſon; uſually fools and ignorants are 
the ftrongeſt. Wherefore if there be:found/any:'one amo 
Men that difiers as much from others as the Soul from the Body, 
Man from beaſt, 'Reaſon from the Appetite, the Male:from the 
Female, he ought to command. For, according to Ariſtotle, 
Every Man who commands muſt be of a different Nature from 
him who obeyes.' . And as the Shepherd is of another and more 
excellent Nature then his flock, ſo he that commands over: Men 
ought to be a God, or at leaſt a Heroe. -And can you wonder 
now that everyone would have a good opinion had of himſelf, 
and be accounted a Heroe ora God ? 3:0? 


—e——_— 


CONFERENCE XLL.- 


IL. Of Comets. TI. Whether Pardon be 
better then Revenge. 


He deceitfulneſs of our ſenſes cauſes the difficulty of un- 

4  derſtanding the nature of Comets. For as ſome Colours, 

ſoſome Lights are true, others apparent. Who would not af- 

firm, at adiſtance,that Gloe-wormes, ſome kind of rotten wood, 

the ſcales of certain Fiſhes, and-the eyes of Cats are —_" , 
. n 
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And to get to further then Heaven, who would not believe 
that the Moon and other. Planets have a true light, were it not 
for the reaſons of Aſtronomy ? Nevertheleſs, Experience con- 
vinces us of-the contrary on Earth, as well as Reaſon doth in 
Heaven. | Yet becauſe, in doubtful matters, 'tis beſt to keep to 
the common opinion 3, I concur with that which holds a Comer 
to bea hot and dry Exhalation inflam'd in the higheſt Region of 
the Air, if the Heaven. be ſolid; and amongtt the celeſtial 
orbes,in caſe they be Jliguid : which Exbalation reſembles the un- 


Quoſity of atorch newly extinguiſh'd 5 which ſerving for fewel + 


tothe fire,which the refleion of the Sun-beams, or the violence 
of motion excites there, repreſents the figure according towhich 
the matter is diſpos'd to 'burn ,. and appears ſo long to us till 
its matter be oonſum'd, unleſs more be carry'd up which is pro- 
per to ſucceed it, : oF 

: The Second ſaid, There is little probability that ſo thin and 
ſubtile matter as the afore-mencion'd can burn for ſeveral 
. monerhs together, Conſidering that the fires of our furnaces con- 
ſume themſelves in leſs then a. day., unleſs they be.recrnited 
with new matter; and that. the yaſt bulk of theſe Meteors al- 
lows us not-to imagine ,that enough can be found for the ſuſte- 
nance of fo great aflame. For that which appear'd in this City 
ie Novewber 1618. occupied forty degrees of the Firmament, 


notwithſtanding its temotenels from: our fight , which. alwayes 


makes things :appear' leſs then ;themſelyes.:: And the matter 
which ſhould be lifted up from the Earth to: ſucceed that which 
15 firſt conſumed. would not be inflamed, becauſeit could +not 
arrive to the burning Cometin. its fixſt place, by reaſon of its 
circular motion, contrary to that of :Exhalations which is made 
io a ſtrait line, Nor 18 this opinion leſs inconſiſtent with the 
place which' they aſhgn, namely, the Heaven 4 inaſmuch as 
many haye been above the Planets, as is evidenc'd-by their 
Parallax.: 'For the Heavens being:ugncorruptible , - 'tis:mpoſ- 
 fible-to; phaney any :corruption-1n-- them, ſince that which: 1s 

Eternal cannot but beincompetible with that whichis corrup- 
tible., Now.that they-are Eternal, _ the regularity of their moti- 
ons domonſtrates. And although the Apogees and Perigees of 
the Planets, which are the pointes.of their greateſt and-leaft di- 
ſtance from the Earth:, are, according -|to the-afftirmation of 
{ome Afſtxologers , chang'd: above twenty fix. degrees ſince 


Ptolomy's time:z yet this permutation of :place induces -no mu- | 


tation of ſubſtance.. 'Nor can a-Comet be the reflexion or oc- 
eurrence of the light of ſome Planets, as thoſe Meteors arewhich 
we call ls Aeſe and Je Soldat 5 for: then: no: Comet- could 
laſt longer then ſuch, occurſe, which is but momentaneous,” by 


reaſon: of: the continual motion of the Planets; beſides that 


they might-be as certainly prognoſticated as Eclipſes. But for- 

aſmuch as there are ſome things which we know no further then 

by negation, I conceive it more eafieto ſay what a Comer is not, 

then todetermine what it is. The 
» 
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The Third/faid, A Comet is onely an appearing, not a real 
light 3 --and 'tis- produc'd by the darting of the Sun-beams 
through an Exhalation , which is fit for this purpoſe by its ſub- 
ſtance ſomewhat thin in the ſurface for intromitting the beams, 
and denſe within for reflefting them, and giving them the colour 
of fire 3 like as when the Sun caſting his rayes upon the clouds, 
at Morning or Evening, gives them a ruddy colour. ' - And ac- 
cording as thoſe are united or compacted, enlighned by the 
Sun, or regard ſeveral quarters of the world ; fo the Comets 
have different ſhapes or figures, which ought no more to aſton- 
Iſh us then. theſe of the Clouds 3 which according to their con- 
zunCtion together repreſent innumerable formes; or atleaſt then 
thoſe of other fiery Meteors , varioufly figur'd according to the 
caſual occurrence of the matter which compoſes them. Therefore 
Scaliger in his Exercitations holds that Comets are neither ſignes 
nor [cauſes of the events which follow them, and derides thoſe 
who believe that they fore-ſhew the death of Great Perſons, 
or that deſtruction of Nations and Kingdomes 5 alledging that 
many great Great Men have dy'd, yea, many 1lluſtrious Fami- 
lies and States been deſtroy'd, without the appearance of an 
Comet; and, on the contrary, that many Comets have w—_—_ 
and no ſuch accidents enſu'd. ALL} i» 

The Fourth ſaid, That Comets are certain Stars whoſe mo- 
tion is unknown to us, and who being rais'd very high in their 
Apogzum, remain for a long time inviſible. This is-of no un- 
frequent obſervation in Mars, who, as many Aſtrologers affirm; 
is at ſome times lower then. the Sun 3 and at other times ſo high 
above the reſt of the Planets ſuperior to his ſphere, that his body 
Temains hid when his oppoſition to the Sun ought to render it 
moſt conſpicuous. In like fort, thoſe Stars which God reſerves 
as inſtruments -of-the. greateſt events , which he hath fore-ors- 
dain't'to come to pals in- the Univerſe, 'remain a long time 


\ elevated in their Apogzum, . till they come at length to deſcend 


have appear'd fince the Reſurreftion of our Saviour, there is 


towards the Earth 3 trom whence, as ſoon as they begin to ma- 
nifeſt themſelves, they attract great quantity of vapours; which 
receiving the light. variouſly , according to the natureof the 


Places whence they were raisd, repreſent to us ſundry ſhapes of 


Hairy and bearded Stars, or in formof a Dart, Sword, Diſh,Tub, 


Horns, Lamps, Torches, Axes, Rods, and ſuch others. as it- falls 


out. - And although thoſe Stars inceſſantly a&,' yet coming :t6 
be. produc'd anew, and being nearer the Earth , their effedts 
are augmented and become more ſenſible... As the Fiſh ceaſes 
neither .to be:nor. to move when it is in the bottome of the Sea, 
yetit appears not to us to haveeither exiſtence or motion, un- 
leſs when it comes near the ſurface of the Water. 

The Fifth faid,that Comets muſt needs be ſome extraordinary 
things, ſince they alwayes preſignifie ſtrange events, eſpecially 
in Religion, Hiſtories obſerve that of fixty fix Comets which 


not 
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not one but hath been immediately follow'd by ſome diſorder or 
diviſion in the Church; caus'd by Perſecutions, Schiſmes or He- 
refies. That which Joſephs relates to have appear'd over the 
Temple of Jeruſalem, and laſted a year (Oy to the cuſtom 
of others, which exceed: not fixty days) was follow'd by the 
ruine of Judaiſm. That of which Sereca ſpeaks: to have ap- 

ear'd in Nero's time, was the forerunner of the.Hereftes of Ce- 
rinthus and (Ebion. That of the year 1440 'foreſhew'd the He- 
refie of Neſtorizs. That of the year 1200, the diviſion caus'd 
by the Walzenſes and Albingenſes. ' And laſtly, thoſe which have 
been ſeen fince the year 1330 have ſufficiently manifeſted the 
truth of this effeCt by the multiplicity of Sets wherewith Chri- 
| ſtendom abounds at this day. But eſpecially, the thirty Comets 
which have appear'd in Frazce fince the year 1556(four of which 
were in the ſame year, namely, inthe year 1560) but too well 
witneſs the verity of their prelignifications, which (as S. Augz- 
ſtine ſaith) are ordinarily fulfill'd before the fame are known 
by men. 

” The Sixth ſaid, That as inall things elſe, ſo in Comets, the 
magnitude demonſtrates the vehemence and conſiderableneſs of 
the future event. The colour ſignifies the nature of the Planet 
under whoſe dominion it is. The ſplendor or brightnels ſhews 
the quick and effectual attivity thereof, as its leſs lively colour 
teſtifies-the contrary. The Form is a Celeſtial character or hie- 
_ roglyphick, denoting an effect in the earth; as 1t God ſpoke to 

us by ſigns, or writ tousafter the mode of Ch3za, where the 
' figures of things ſtand for letters, not contenting himſelf ro de- 
ſtinate tothis purpoſe the combinations of the Planets with the 
other Stars, which are the next cauſes of all natural effe&s here 
below. The place of the Air, or of Heaven, namely, the fign 
of the Zodiack wherein the Comet 1s, ſerves to delign the 
Country which is threatned by it; and if it be in a falling Houle, 
it ſignifies ſudden death. Its motion from Weſt to Eaſt indi- 
cates ſome forreign enemy, whoſe coming is to be fear'd.. 'If it 
move not at all, 'tis a fign that the enemy ſhall be of the fame 
Land upon which the Meteor ſtops; fo likewiſe if it goes in 
twenty four hours from Eaft to Welt; becauſe this motion is 
imputed to the firſt mover which hurries along withall the 
other Celeſtial Bodies. Their effe&ts alſo belong to the places 
towards which their hairs or tails incline. Thoſe which appear 
at day-break, and continue long, have their effe&ts more ſud- 
den; thoſe of the evening, and of lefs continuance, later. They 
are eſpecially of great importance when:they are found with any 
Eclipſe : and the Precept which Ptolozry and his Interpreters en- 
Jjoyn principally to obferve, is, that thoſe are deceiv'd who be- 
leve that every Comet ſignifies the death of ſome great perſon ; 
but they only hold, that as when the fiery Planets rife at day- 
break, as ſo many attendants on the Sun, he that is then born 


{hall be a King ; fo whena Cometis the fore-runner of the Sun 
at 
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at day-break, it ſignifies the death of ſome great perſon. | 

The Seventh ſaid, That Comets do. not ſo much foretel as 
cauſe Dearths and Famines, Wars and Seditions, burning Fe- 
vers, and other diſeaſes," by the inflammation which they impreſs 
upon the Air, and by it upon all other bodies,and moſt eaſily up- 
on our ſpirits. For ſeeing, twinkling, and falling Stars, are 
ſigns of great drought and impetuous winds, when they ſhoot 
from ſeveral parts of Heaven 3 how much more are thoſe great 
fiery-Meteors which we contemplate with ſuch ſollicitude, and 
which a& no leſs by conceit upon our fouls then by their quali- 
ties upon our bodies. Which being found to have place in 
thoſe of delicate conſtitutions, as great perſons are, occaſion'd 
the opinion that thoſe grand cauſes exerciſe their effefts moſt 
powerfully upon people of high rank 3 beſides, that the acci- 
dents which befall ſuch perſons are much more taken notice of, 
then thoſe of the valgar. But herein thereis found leſs of de- 
monſtration then of conjecture. | 


Upon. the ſecond Point it was ſaid, That there is none but 
prizes an aCtion of clemency and forgiveneſs more then an ati- 
on of vengeance. But all the difficulty isto diſtinguiſh what 
is done through fear from what proceeds from greatneſs of mind. 
Thus, when a Lyon vouchſafes not to riſe for a Cat or little 
Dog that comes neer him , but employs his ſtrength only againſt 
ſome more ſtout creature, this diſdain is not call'd cowardize. 
But, when a man doth not revenge himſelf, if it be through in- 
ability 'tis prudence; if through fear, 'ts puſillanimity. Yet 
Alexander was deceiv'd herein; for when two Dogs of extraor- 
dinary ſtature were preſented to him, by a perſon who made 


great account of their courage, and he ſaw that one of them 


did not defend himſelf againſt other Dogs, he commanded him 
to be kill'd 3 and would have done as much by the other, had 
not he who preſented them alledg'd that the Dog's negle& of 

revenging himſelf proceeded from contempt of his -oppoſers. 
Whereupon the King caus'd a'mad Bull to be turn'd looſe to the 


other Dog, whofinding a ſubject fit to ſhew his courage upon, 


flew upon him and tore him in pieces. It appears therefore 
that there is ſome reſemblance in the aCtion of him who for- 
bears through poorneſs of ſpirit to revenge himſelf, and of him 
who doth it through greatneſs of courage. The ſole difference 
confiſts in the power which the latter hath to vindicate himſelf, 
and the others wants. 'Tis demanded which of the two is 
moſt honourable in him who is able to do either ; I conceive 
Pardoning the more honourable ; not only, becauſe it includes 
in it ſelf the power of revenge; but becauſe it ſhews a greater 
ftrength to overcome one's {elf then the ſtrongeſt things in the 
world, and ſo become maſter, generally, of bodies and minds 
together. | 

The Second ſaid, That although at the firſt view it may ſeem | 

that 
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that a man ought rather be inclinable to Pardon then Venge- 
ance, becauſe Nature hath for this purpoſe furniſh'd him with 
Reaſon as his principal weapon, to which Forgiveneſs is an a&i- 
on particular, as proceeding from ratiocination, or, at leaſt, 
from humanity 3 yet the delire of Revenge hath not been given 
us by Nature for a uſeleſs faculty, and ſuch as ought not to be 
reduc'd into at. For this Defire is ſo great in us _ it extends 
even to inanimate things. And to pals by the follies of Xerxes 
who caus'd the Sea to be beaten with ſtripes, and writ a chal- 
lenge to mount Athos, in revenge of the fear which they had 
oven him, and that of Cyr#s who amuz'd his whole Army a 
long time, about the river of Gzidzs, for the ſame cauſe: do we 
not ſee that little children are pacifi'd when the table which hurt 
them is beaten, and that Gameſters many times tear the Cards 
in pieces with their teeth, and caſt the Dice out of the window, 
to be reveng'd of their loſs? Hence Anaxagoras faid that even 
they who pardon always revenge themſelves, becauſe the fatif- 
faction given them, or their remiſſion of an offence, ſuppliesthe 

lace of puniſhment. | 
The Third ſaid, *'Tis indeed natural to man, with all other 
living creatures, to preſerve himſelf; which cannot be done but 
by repelling the injuries which are offer'd to us; nor this, but 
by revenge : For an injury is like fire which burns and reduces 
all into aſhes unleſs it be timely remedied; one' tolerated: pro- 
duces another, and by degrees brings us into the ſcorn of'the 
world. Therefore the Divine Law agrees with the Lex Talio- 
- #is, or Law of Requital, eye for eye, tooth for tooth. - And as 
this vengeance is one of the principal qualities which God re- 
ſerves to himſelf, ſo it is one of the chief parties beth ,of pub- 
lick and private juſtice. He who is remiſs in revenging affronts 
done him, is injuſt ; firſt to himſelf, in being careleſs of 'niain- 
taining his honour 3 and then to others, in that he ſuffers the re- 
ſpe&to be violated which men owe one to another; yea, to-him 
too who offends him, becauſe he gives him enconragement to 
do as much to others, while he findes he may do ſo without 

impunity. 714 Sr: 
The Fourth ſaid, That Revenge is an encroachment upon the 
Authority of Laws both Divine: and Humane; God hath re- 
ſerv'd it to himſelf, wherewith to defend us; and yet himſelf 
revengeth no further then to four Generations, and pardons to a 
thouſand, He hath as ſtrictly bound us to forgiveneſs as to our 
own ſafety, ſince he permits us to pray to bini-daity for no more 
pardon then what we grant to thoſe who offend us. Moreover, 
he who takes fatisfaCtion in ſtead of executing it cannot more 
palpably declare the ill opinion he hath of the Laws unde 
which he lives, and which he annihilates as far as lyes in his 
power. *Tis this accurſed Miſ-conceit which hath opened ſo 
wide a door to our ducls and re-encounters, as can hardly be 
ſhut at this day by many Ordinances and Edifts. - And if it im- 
| Kk ports 
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pores the publick;-as the Lawyers hold, That no man abule his 


own goods 3 how much leſs his life, whereof he hath but the 
uſe, and which is due to the ſervice of his God and his Kiog. 
Add hereunto, that as every thing which is violent is an enemy to 
Nature, and of no long duration ; ſo people ſeldom find con- 
ſtraints and rigours to anſwer their purpoſe; Man never ſuffers 
himſelt ro be wholly ſabdu'd and bound, no more then the 


. Oxe, ſaving by the ſtrongeſt part, the one by the horns, the 


other by the will. Which caus'd Lzv4a, the wife of Augnſtzs, 
when ſhe ſaw that the more he puniſh'd thoſe who contpir'd 
againſt him the more new enemies he procur'd to himſelf, to 
advilc her huſband to try upon Cirza, one of them, whether 
pardon would not have better effect then Proſcription. He did 
ſo, and this Conſpirator became thereby ſo great a lover of the 
Empetour, that he afterwards merited by his ſervices to be made 
his heir. . 

The Fifth ſaid, That there ought to be made a diſtinCtion of 
conditions 3 becauſe 'tis as dangerous in a publick perſon to be 
gentle and merciful, as 'tis commendable in a private. The 
mjldneſs of a Judge towards a Robber is cruelty to the pub- 
lick 3- impunity -being the Nurſe of Vice. Moreover, among 


Private perſons too, their ſeveral profeſſions are conſiderable. 


Socrates purpoſing to make himſelf an example of moderation 
had reaſon toſlight the kicks that were given him, as he would 


havedone the winſings of an Aſs. But the Captain that ſhould 


ſuffer ſo much. muſt have otherwiſe given the world ſuch teſti- 


mony. of his yalour, as toavoid the imputation of cowardize.. 


And, therefore,” that man had no bad conceit, wholeeing his 


friend perplex'd for that he underſtood by the Horoſcope of his 
twa children, that oneof them would be the greateſt coward, 


and the other the greateſt thief in the world, counſell'd him to 
make the onea Church-man, and to put the other to a profeſſion 


.Whereunto -the word Larrox is an Epithete, being the latter 


wowld thereby turn the prediction into a mockery ; and the de- 
fect of, courage in the other would be attributed to the gentle- 
tleneſs whereunto  Eccleſiaſticks are more oblidg'd then any 


others. x 


. The Sixth ſaid, That without ſome yengeance we ſhould not 
underſtand what Forgiveneſs means, .as God's juſtice is that 
which ſets off his mercy. Wherefore being thele two ations 
mutually contribute to either's luſtre, it cannot be known which 
of the two.is abſolutely to be preferr'd before the other; bur it 
lies in the power of prudence to determine according to the ya- 
Tlety of caſes. | 


CON- 
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CONFERENCE XLIL. 


I. Of the Diverſity of Languages. IT. Whether 
15 to be prefzrr'd, a good ſtature or a ſmall. 


E have two notable examples in the Scripture 5 one of UI. 
God's diſpleaſure, when the Builders of the Tower of Of the diver- 
Babel were ſeparated by the confuſion of their Language z the £! 9 Lan- 
other of his favour, when the Apoſtles were at the feaſt of Pexte- 5*%5®: 
coſt, as it were, united and incorporated into all Nations by the 
oft of Tongues. , Here we only adore Myſteries. but fathom 
them not ; we ſeek the natural cauſes of the variety of ſpeech, 
and whether, as there was but one at the firſt, ſo the ſame may 
be recover'd again, or any other found that may be univerſal to 
all people. As to the firſt, the variety alone of the Organs 
ſeems ſufficient to diverſifie ſpeech. Thoſe Nations whoſe wind- 
pipes were more free eaſily retain'd the Hebrew aſpirations, if 
ſo be this Language were the firſt, and not the Syrzack, as ſome 
hold, alledging that its charaGters ſpeak greateſt antiquity z or 
_ the Samaritane, becauſe the Thorath, which is the law of God, 
was Written init, as alſo the moſt ancient Medals found in Pa- 
leſtine were ſtamp'd withit. They whoſe breaſts were more 
robuſt fram'd the German and other Languages, which are pro- 
nounc'd with greater impetuolity :' the more delicate made the 
Greek Tongue z the middle ſort, the Latize 3 and their poſteri- 
ty, degenerating, the 7taliar, which is pronounc'd only with 
the outer part of the lips : and ſo of all the reſt. Whence it js 
that ſtrangers never pronounce our Language perfectly, nor we 
theirsz which caus'd Scaliger to tell a German who ſpoke to him 
in Latine, but pronounc'd it after his own way, .that he muſt ex- 
cuſe him, for he did not underſtand Dutch. Now every one 
of theſe Original Languages was chang'd again proportianably 
to the diſtance from its centre, as circles made by a ſtone caſt 
into the water loſe their figure as they become wider. After- 
wards hapned the tranſplantations of Nations, who, with the 
confuſion of blood and manners brought alſo that of ſpeech ; 
for the Conquerours defiring to give Law to the vanquiſh'd 
as well inthisas in all other things, and the Organs of the peo- 
ple being unapt for the pronuntiation of a forreign tongue, 
hence of the mixture of two aroſe a third. Thus much for the 
firſt point. But as for the ſecond, which 1s to reduce all Lan- 
guages to one, I hold the thing impoſhble. For all things 
which are meerly of humane inſtitution, as Languages, are as 
different as opinions are, And if one and the ſame Tongue 
hath ſundry very different Idiomes and DialeCts, as the French 
hath the Bretoz, the Gaſcon, the Poztevin, the Pariſian, and ma- 


ny others, as different as-the French from the Ttalian (which 
K k 2 | hath 
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hath in like manner the Roman, the Tuſcan, the Neapolitan, and 
the Sicilian, all very differing) with much more reaſon ſhall Na- 
tions divided by Seas and Climates ſpeak Giverſely. The opi- 
nions of men, even of Philoſophers themſelves, touching the 
ſame ſubje&, could never be reconcil'd ; and can it be imagin'd 
that all tongues ſhould ever —_— Nature afjeCts nothing ſo 
much as variety, which ſerves for diſcrimination of individuals. 
Two men never writ or ſpake alike; and we ſee that even the 
geſtures and poſtures of others cannot be perfectly imitated by 
thoſe whouſe their utmoſt care therein ; how then ſhall confor- 
mity be found in the expreſſion of our thoughts? beſides, there 
being no connexion or affinity between things and words, 
which not onely fignifie ſeveral things in ſeveral Languages, 
but have different acceptions in the ſame Language, wit- 
neſs Homonymows words , 'tis loſs of time to think of ſuch a 
defigne. | | 

The Second ſaid, That to judge of a River, it muſt be ta- 
ken at its ſource. Languages are the ſeveral ways of interpret- 
ing or declaring our conceptions; and theſe are the means which 
our mind makes uſe of to conceive the ſpecies or images of 
things. It knows them according as they are repreſented to it 5 
and they are repreſented to it according to the truth ofthe obje&, 
when the conditions requiſite to ſenſation or perceprion by ſenſe 
concur, namely, a due diſpoſition of the object, medium, and 
Organ. As therefore when all theſe conditions are right, it 
cannot be but all perſons of the world muſt agree in one and the 
ſame judgement, and all fay (e.g. that this Roſe is red, and 
that other white 3 ſoit may ſeem that men ſhould agree toge- 
' ther in the copy and tranſcript, fince they do ſo in the Proto- 
types that is, have one and the ſame Language, ſince they have 
one and the ſame conception. Otherwiſe, as to this communi- 
cation with his own ſpecies, man will be inferior to other ani- 
mals, who fignifie their paſſions and inclinations ſo plainly and 
intellifibly among themſelves that they anſwer one the other 
afar off ? Moreover, abundance of words are the expreſs and 
natural image of the things deſigned by them, as Taffata, to hiſſe, 
to creak, or claſh, to bounce, to howle or yell, and many others. 
There are words which keep . the ſame number of letters in all 
the learned Languages, particularly the name of God; which 
holds alſo in ſome modern, as in the French, Dutch, ec. bur 
not in ours. There are others, which vary not at all, but are 
one and the ſame among all Nations ; as the word Sac. Many 
things expreſs'd by the ſame charaGters in writing are read by 
each people in their own Tongue, as Figares, or Cyphers, which 
are read and pronounc'd otherwiſe in Hebrew, and Greek, then 
In Latine or French, and yet they are taken by all to ſignifie the 
lame thing. Theſame may be ſaid of the Hieroglyphicks and 
letters of Chira, yea of all the figures of the Mathematicks. For 
every one knowsa Circle,” a Triangle, and a Square, although 

each 
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each Nation denominate the fame diverfly. What hinders 
then bur as all Nations have conſpir'd and agreed together in 
thoſe vifible words, ſo they may do too in thoſe which are 
pronounc'd E- 

' The Third ſaid, That tothe end words may make things un- 
derſtood by all the world, they ought to be figns of them ; ei- 
ther natural, as fmoak is of fire, or by inſtitution, depending 
upon a very intelligible June or occaſion, as when a Buſh 
denotes a Tavern. As for the firſt, many dumb perſons ex- 
preſs their conceptions {o yR—_ by ſigns that all the world 
underſtands them 3 and the Mimicks and Pantomimes of Rome 
were ſo excellent in this kind, that Roſcizs (one of them) ſome- 
times bid defiance to Ciero, that he would expreſs as perfe&ly 


by his geſtures and poſtures, whatfover he pleas'd , as that in- 
comparable Orator could do by his words. And as thoſe who 


are not given to writing have the. beſt memories, ſo thoſe who 
have not that uſe of ſpeech are more excellent then others in 
ſpeaking by figns and underſtanding them; there being ſeen in 
our days a dumb man who anſwer'd pertinently to all that was 
ſpoken to him, only by beholding the motion of the ſpeaker's 
lips : which is alſo the reaſon why blind men, / attending only 
to improve the ſenſe of Hearing, beſt obſerve all differences of 
ſpeech, Whence I draw this conſequence, that the ſame may 
be prattis'd in all other things which fignifte by humane inſtitu- 
tion, and ſo there may be an univerſal Language. But the eaſi- 
neſs every one finds in making himſelf underſtood by the Lan- 

uage and Writing which is familiar to.him, renders men care- 
Je of advancing this excellent Defign, which would be a 
means to ſpare the beſt time which our youth ſpends in learning 
the words of ſtrange Tongues, inſtead of applying themſelves 
ſolely to the knowledge of things. 

The Fourth ſaid, That the poſſibility of this Proje& appears, 
in that there is an order in nature, or, at leaſt, conſequent ..to 
the very nature of things, according to which we may place, next 
after the Creator the created ſpiritual ſubſtances,then the corpo- 
real (one after another, according to their dignity) particularly 
the corporeal according to their place,as the Heavens firſt,and in 
them the Stars, according to their dignity 3 the Earth and its 
Animals, the Sea and its Fiſhes; the Plants according to ther 
magnitudes; thofe which are equal therein, according to their 
vertues, and-other accidents : doing the ſame, with Metals, 
Minerals, bodies perfeGly and impretitly compounded by na- 
ture and by art, and with the Elements : then wemay come to 
the Categories of accidents to which every thing in the world 
may be reduc'd and put in its right place. Whereby it is evi- 
dent that not only all things have their order but alfo that he 
who learns them according to this order, eafily avoids confuli- 
on, the mother of ignorance. It remains, now, to. find out an 


order of words too, which anſwers to that of things; the firſt . 
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II. 
IV hether is to ſeems to be preferrable, as-well becauſe the word Magnitude 


be preferr'da gx Grandeur always includes ſome perfef&ion in it ſelf, as be- 


.ay "i cauſe the Gods were anciently repreſented of a ſtze exceeding 
or a [Matl, 


tothe firſt, and theſecond to the ſecond ; which order is ſo na- 
tural'to them, that children make uſe of it to find out every 
thing which they ſeek in Dictionaries and Lexicons according to 
the order of the Alphabet. And I know not whether we ought 
not to begin this handſome gradation and ſituation of all things 
in their rank, correſpondent to the order of the letters, with 
the ſtyle that God gives himſelf, ,4/pha and Omega. But it can- 
not but be admir'd that the firſt combination- of the letters 
makes 4b and Aba, which ſignifies Father, the firſt place being” 
due to the Author and Father of all things. 


Upon.the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That largeneſs of body 


the' ordinary. Which made Ariſtotle ſay, that not only the 
greatneſs of the Heroes render'd them famous of old, but that 
their Figures and Statues are venerable at this day. Moreover, 
we ſee that Sazl, the firſt King choſen by God for his own peo- 
ple, was taller by the head then all the reſt of the Iſraclites. 
And amongſt the conditions of Beauty, magnitude ſo univerſal- 
ly: holds the firſt place, that women advance themſelves upon 
high Shooes, and Patins, that they may ſeem the handſomer. 
How well ſhap'd ſoever alittle man be, heis never of ſo maje- 
ſtical a preſence as one that is taller. Whence you ſee little men 
affect to ſeem greater, but never any tall men defireto be leſs. 
"Now the ſame Proportion which is between a Man and his ha- 
bitation, is found between the ſoul and the body which is its 
Manſion. For as he who hath the largeſt houſe will be account- 
ed to be better lodg'd then he who dwells in a Cottage, though 
they be perſons otherwiſe of equal condition 3 ſo *tis probable, 
that ſouls (which areall equal) find themſelves better lodg'd in a 
great body thenin.a ſmall, and exerciſe all their functions with 
much more freedom.  _ 

 'TheSecond ſaid, That if magnitude put the value upon men, 
the ſame ſhould hold in animals : nevertheleſs, the Elephant 

telds tothe Fox, yea to the Piſmirez the Eſtrich to the Night- 
ingale; and the Whale is the moſt ſtupid of all Fifhes. Moreover, 
nothing hinders the divine operations of the ſoul but the load 
of the body, whereby the imperfeCtion of our 'nature places us 
below the wholly incorporeal Intelligencesz and therefore the 
leſs the body is, the neerer we approach the Angelical nature, 


'and- our ſpirit is leſs impeded by the matter. Hence little men 


are not only the moſt quick-witted, but alſo the moſt active and 
nimble; for that the ſtrength is more united in them, and dif- 

fus'd and diffipated in others. Great and robuſt bodies, as be- © 
10g fitter for labour, were made to obey the ſmall and tender, 
which have more ſpirit then fleſh. Whence the Romans gave 


the Civil and Military charges to little men, and ſent the 


greater 
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eater to guard the Baggage, as thoſe who gave the enemies 
more aim then the leſs. Nor are the: greater more proper for 
other Arts 5. which made the Poet, ſay as a thing impoſlible, 
Sambucam potitis caloni aptaveris alto.--= And Samnel was re- 
prov'd by God for offering to prefer the tall Stature of the eldeſt 
ſon of Jeſſe before the ſmall {ize of David his youngeſt, as if the 
Ifraclites had been diſpleas'd with the large body of Saul. The 
Poets could not repreſent an enraged Cyclops, and furious Ajax, 


but under great bodies, as, on the contrary, they made UVhyſes* 


very ſinall. And indeed natural Reaſons agree well herein. 
For amongſt the cauſes of the bodie's growth , the material 
is a ſlimy or viſcous humidity ; whence Fiſh grow moſt, and in 
ſhorteſt time. . This Humidity is, asit were, Glew or Bird-lime 
to the ſoul, hindring it from exerciſing its funQions freely : and 
therefore women, being more humid, have leſs wit then men 3 
and Fiſh are leſs diſciplinable then the reſt.of animals. Theef- 
ficient is a very gentle heat; for were it too. great it would con- 
ſame the matter in ſtead of dilating and faſhioning it, .and dry 
the ſolid parts too much, upon the increafing of which depends 
that of the reſt of the body. This is the reaſon why all gelt ani- 
mals grow moſt, and amongſt Birds of prey.the females are al- 
ways greater then the males 3 the exceſs of their heat being 
temper'd by the humidity of their Sex 3 and young perſons are 
found to have grown extraordinarily after Quotidian Agues 
which are caus'd by Phlegme; ſo that it isnot hard for ſuch per- 
nicious cauſes to prodiyce.a good effef&. | 4753 09 
The Third ſaid, That every thing is to be commended and 
eſteem'd according tothe uſe for which it is appointed. Now 
Man being born for Reaſon.and the fun&tions of the Mind, and 
having receiv'd a Body to be an inſtrument to him of Knowledg 
by making a faithfull report to him of what paſſes without, by 
means of the ſpecies convey d through the ſenſes into the phancy: 
Upon which the Intellect. making. reflection formes the like in. 
it ſelf, and thus all Notions are produc'd 3 it follows that nei- 
ther the great ſtature nor the little are to be eſteem'd. Bur 'tis 
demanded, Which of the two is the leſs evil ; I conceive, with 
the Phyſitians, that the greatis leſs incommodious in youth, 
as being then more proper for exerciſes, whoſe toyle it can bet- 
ter under-go,. eſpecially thoſe of Warr. | And therefore when 
Marims levy'd Souldiers, he ſuffer'd none to paſs the Muſter 
but ſuch as could not walk under a meafure raisd fix foot from 
the ground. But 1n old age , when the natural heat is more 
languid,and conſequently leſs able to diſcharge all its funftions in 
a large Body, the ſmall fize is beſt : And little old men are never 
fo crooked as others; befides that their coldneſs ſerves to mio- 
deratethe ardour of the choler which is attributed to little men, 
becauſe their ſpirits having not ſo much'room to run abour, agt- 
tate them fooner, and more violently then others. PER 
The Fourth faid, As every hving thing hath bounds of its 
7:9, per- 
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erfe&ion, ſo it hath of its greatneſs or {mallneſs ; - which, if it 
exceeds or falls ſhort of, 'tis held monſtrous and beſides Nature, 
| as Gyants and Dwarfes. But becauſe this term of magnitude 
hath a great latitude, tis hard to know, preciſely, which is the 
leaſt or greateſt ſtature whereunto Man may naturally attain 
and which is the middle, and conſequently who deſerve the 
name of great or little z conſidering that the ſame is various, ac- 
cording to places and climates,and according to every one's par- 
ticular temper or firſt conformation, which ordinarily tollows 
the proportion which the ſeed of the Father and Mother bears 
with the Idea of their ſpecies, if the too great or toolittle quan- 
tity of the matter, or the capacity of the place permit. For the 
Northern people are large,the Southern ſmall. Thoſe between 
the 28. and the 38. climate are of middle ſtature; and one that 
would be call'd a tall perſon among the little, will be accounted 

little: among the tall, Conſtitutions likewife contribute ve 
much hereunto. Thoſe who are dry by Nature are uſually ſal), 
Such.as are too moiſt grow more in thickneſs then in the other 
dimenſion ; it being the property of humidity not to mount eaſily 
upwards, unleſs it be accompany'd with heat ; for then the 
Agent and the Patient being rightly diſpos'd to extend every 
pazt, the whole is augmented. Therefore as the Phegmatick 
temper is moſt prone to fatneſs, ſo the ſanguine contributes to 
tallneſs z eſpecially if the perſons live idly and feed well. Hence 
It is that themen before the Deluge are noted by the Scripture 
to have been Gyants, becauſe they lead idle, and voluptuous 
lives. As, onthe contrary, Faſting, Watching, and immoderate 
Labour in the time deſtinated for men to grow, which reaches 
not.much beyond twenty five years of age, hinder the attaining 
of the juſt meaſure intended by nature z which Divines refer to 
that of Adam and our Saviour 5 as their bodies were allo the rule 
of the proportion which our members ought to have one to 
another, and the temper of their humours the ſtandard of ours : 
whence they were the healthfulleſt and goodlieſt of all men : 

but they were of tall ſtature. 


CONFERENCE XLIIL 


1. Of the Philoſopher's ſtone. T1. Of Mont de 
piete, or charitable proviſion for the Poor. 


L He Poets, not without reaſon, feign'd that the gods left 

Of the Phil. # bope ro men in the bottom of Paxdora's box, after all 
ſopher*s ſtone. their other goods were flown out of it. For nature being unwilling 
to ſhew her ſelf a Step-mother to: man hath made ſuch provi- 

fon, that the almoſt infinite unhappy accidents of life cannot fo 

much 
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much caſt him down on one hand, as hope raiſes him up on the 
other. And, not to ſpeak of that firſt of Chriſtian virtues, 
which accompanies him even in death, and ſerves him for an 
Anodyne in all his miſeries 3 is he under the rod, he comforts him- 
ſelf with hope to get free from itz is he of mean extraCion, 
he hopes to ennoble himſelf by his exploits; is he poor, he en- 
courages himſelf to labour with the | re of becoming 
rich ; ishe ſick, the hope of recovery ſupports his fainting Spi- 
ritsz yea, when ordinary means fail him, he isnot out of heart. 
But if there be any thing worthy of laughter to thoſe who 
cannot apprehend it, or of admiration to him that will further 
philoſophize about the odd mbtions of humane minds, this is 
one, how 'tis poſſible that an old, decrepit, poor, difeaſed per- 
ſon. ſhould nevertheleſs not deſpair of having the train of a 
Prizice one day and not onely hope to be cur'd, but to become 
a young man again, Yet all this is phancy'd by the ſeekers of 
the Philoſophers ſtone, which is the grand work , the Pana- 
cea, the Elixir, and the Univerſall Reftaurator. Now this 
moſt extravagant conceit , joyn'd to the other abſurdities 
of that Chimerical Art, makes me. believe that it is good for 
nothing but to ſerve for imaginary conſolation to the miſerable. 

The Second faid, That the Chymiſts who exerciſe it, are of 
two ſorts. Some by their ſophiſtications give tin&ures to Me- 
tals which they promiſe to tranſmute by their mixture, fixation, 
cementation , and other operations. Others, who are call'd 
the true Sons of Art, donot amuſe themſelves about particular 
things, but ſolely about the grand work 5 at which they all 
aime, though by ſeveral courles. Some think to attain it by 
blowing, and uſually make a mixture of Quick-filver and Gold, 
which they keep nine moneths in a ſmall furnace over the flame 
ofalamp. Some conceive , that 'tis a very plain operation, 
(terming it Children's work) and that there needs onely the 
howleles of the matter, the fire, the veſlel, and the manner 3 
the reſt being done of it ſelf. Yet others attribute this work 
onely to Revelation, ſaying that the Artiſt muſt onely pray to 
God; and they believe it is mention'd in the Holy Scripture, 
where itis ſaid, That much clay is requiſite to the making of 
pots, but onely a little duſt to the making of Gold ; that *twas 
this Wiſedom which made Solomoz fo rich, that, by the teſtimo- 
ny of Scripture, Gold was common in his dayes as ſtones3 that 
the Gold of 0phir was that. which this Philoſophical ſtone had 
tranſmuted, far more excellent then the natural z and that the 
ſhips he ſer forth to fetch it were onely parables and figures 3 
like the golden fleece, which was nothing but a parchment 
wherein this ſecret was written. But moſt hold an opinion com- 
pos'd of theſe two, ſaying, that the Manual operation muſt be 
aſſiſted by extraordinary favour from Heaven. I conceive, with 
them, that there is ſuch a thing as the Philoſophers ſtone, or, at 


leaſt, that it is poſſible 3 that Salt is its matter, and Motion its 
. L1 fire. 
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fire. For fince theſe two are found every whete, this property 
agrees very well to them Salt being exrraCted out of all Bodies, 
and Heat proceeding from their friction one againſt another, in 
imitation of that which the Heavens excite here below. 

The Third faid, The Philoſophers ſtone is a Powder of Pro- 
jection, a very little'of which being caſt upon imperfect Metals, 
(as all are,except Gold) purifies and cures them of their Leprofie 
and impurity, in ſuch a manner , that having firſt taken away 
their feculency, and then multiply'd: their degrees, they acquire 
a more perfect nature : Meralsnot differing among themſelves, 
but in degrees of perfe&ion. Itis of two ſorts; the white, 
which ſerves to make Silver ; and the red, which being more con-_ 
coted is proper to make Gold. Now to attain it, you need 
onely have the perfeft knowledge of three things, to wit, the 
Agent , the Matter, and the Proportion requiſite to the end 
theAgent may educe the form out of the boſome of that Matter, 


_ duly prepar'd by the application of atives to paſſives. The firſt 


two are eafje to be known. _ For the Agent is nothing elſe but 
Heat, either of the Sun or of our common fire, or of a dung- 
hill, which they call a Horſe's belly, or of Balzeum Marie, (hot 
water) or elſe that of an Animal. The patients are Salt, Sulphur, 
or Mercury, Gold, Silver, Antimony, Vitriol, or ſome little of 
ſuch other things, the experience whereof cafily ſhews what is to 
be expected from them. But the Application of the Agent to 
the Patient, the determination of the degrees of Heat, and the 
utmoſt preparation and diſpoſition 'of the Matter, cannot be 
known but by great labour and long experience: Which being 
difficult, thence we ſee more deluſions and impoſtures in this 
Art then truths; Nevertheleſs Hiſtories bear witneſs, that 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus , Glauber, Raimond Lully, Arnauld, Flamel, 
Treviſanws, and ſome others, had knowledge of it. But becauſe 
for thoſe few rhat are ſaid to have it, almoſt infinite others have 
been ruin'd by it, therefore the ſearch of it ſeemes more curious 
then profitable. 

The Fourth ſaid, That as Mathemaricians have by their ſearch 


| after the Quadrature of a circle arrivid to the knowledge of 


many things which were before unknown to them 3 ſo though 
the Chymiſts have not diſcover'd the Philoſophers ſtone, yet 
they have found, out admirable ſecrets in the three families of 
Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals. But it not the leſs poſlible, 
although none ſhould ever attain it , not onely for this general 
reaſon, that Nature gives usno deſire in vain, but particularly 
becauſe all Metals are of the ſame ſpecies, being made of one and 
the ſame Matter, (Sulphur and Mercury) and concocted by one 
and the ſame celeſtial] heat 3 not differing but in concoction alone; 
as the grains of the ſame raiſm:do, which ripen at ſeveral times. 
Fhis is evident by the extraftion of Gold and Silver out of all 
Metals, evenout of Lead and Iron, the moſt imperfed of them. 


So that the Art ought not to be judg'd inferior in this matter to 
| all 
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all others which it perfeCtionates. Moreover , the Greek Ety- 
mology of Metals ſhews that they are tranſmutable one into 
another. 

The Fifth ſaid, That as in the production of Corn by Nature, 
the ſeed and the fat of the Earth are its matter, and its efficient 
is partly internal, included 1n the grain, and partly external, viz. 
the heat of the Sun, and the place in the boſome of the Earth; 
ſo in the production of Gold by Art , its matter is Gold it ſelf 
and its Quick-filver 3 and the efficient cauſe,is partly,in the Gold, 
partly in the external heat 3 the place is the furnace, containing 
the Egg of Glaſs, wherein the matter is inclos'd, diflolve'd and 
orows black,call'd the Crowes head,waxes white,and then is hard- 
ned into ared maſs, the hardneſs whereof gives it the name of a 
ſtone; whic h being reduc'd into powder, and kept three dayes 
in a veſſel hermetically ſeal'd upon a ſtrong fire, acquires a pur- 
ple colour 3 and one dram of it converts two hundred of Quick- 
filver into pure Gold; yea, .the whole Sea ,,were it of like 
ſubſtance. 

The Sixth ſaid, That Art indeed may imitate, but cannot ſur- 
paſs Nature. But it ſhould, if we could change other metals 
into Gold ; which is impoſſible to Nature it ſelf, even in the 
Mines, in how long time ſoever; thoſe of Iron, Lead, Tin, or 
Copper, never becoming Mines of Gold or Silver. Therefore 
much leſs can the Alchymiſt do it in his furnaces, no more then 
he can produce ſome thing more excellent then Gold, as this 
Philoſophical ſtone would be; Gold being the moſt perfe& com- 
pound of all mixt bodies, and for that reaſon incorruptible. And 
indeed how ſhould theſe Artiſts accompliſh ſuch a work , when 
they arenot agreed upon the next matter of it, nor upon the ef- 


cien tcaulſe, time,place, and manner of working 3 there being as 


many opinions as there are different Authors. Moreover, tis 
untrue that all Metals are of one ſpecies, and differ onely in 
degree of concoftion 3 for Iron 1s more concocted then Silver, 
as alſo more hard, and leſs fuſible 3 and their difference was ne- 
ceſlary in reference to humane uſes. Now perfeC(t ſpecies which 
are under the ſame next genius, as Metals are, can never be 
tranſmuted one into another, no more then a Horſe into a Lyon. 
Yea,could this Philoſophical ſtone act upon Metals, yet it would 
not produce Gold or Silver, but other ſtones like it ſelf, or one- 
ly imprint upon them its own qualities, according to the ordi- 
nary effects of all natural Agents. And if it were true that the 
powder of Gold produc'd other Gold, being caſt upon Metals, 
as a grain of wheat brings forth many others being caſt into the 
Earth; it would be requiſite to obſerve the ſame order and 
progreſs in the multiplication of Gold which Men doin that of 
grains of Wheat, Yet the Chymilſts do not fo, but will have 
their multiplication to be made in an inſtant, | 

The Seventh ſaid, That: ſince Art draws ſo many natural ef- 


fects out of fitting matter, as Worms, Serpents, Frogs, Mice, 
LI 2 | Toads 
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Of a Mont 
de Piete or 
Bank for 
lending to 
the Poor. 


; Toads and Bees ; although the ſubje& of theſe Metamorphoſes 


be much more difficult to be diſpos'd and made ſuſceptible of a 
ſenſitive ſoul then inſenſible metal is to receive a Form divifile 
like its matter; he ſaw no abſurdity in it, but that at leaſt by 
the extraordinary inſtruction of good or bad ſpirits ſome know- 
ledge of this operation may be deriv'd to men 3 conſidering, that 
we ſee other ſpecies naturally tranſ-form'd one into another, as 
Egyptian Nitre into ſtone, a Jaſper into an Emerald, the herb 
Baſil into wild Thyme, Wheat into Darnel, a Caterpiller into' 
a Burter-fly : yea, if we will believe the Scotch, they have a 
Tree, whole fruit falling into the water 1s turn'd into a Bird. 


Upon the ſecond Point it was ſaid, That Charity toward our 
Neighbour being the moſt certain ſign of Piety towards God ; 
and Hills having been choſen almoſt by all Nations to facrifice 
upon, as neereſt to Heaven; upon theſe accounts the name of 
Mont de Piete hath been given to all inſtitutions made for relief 
of the poor 3 whereof lending money for their neceſlity being 
one of the principal effe&s, the publick places eſtabliſh'd for 
that uſe retain this name in ſundry parts of 1taly, Flazders, and 
many other States 3 and ſome have been erefted in all Cities of 
this Kingdom, by the King's Edict of Febrzary 1626. and the 
more willingly becauſe Popes were the firſt Inſtitutors of them ; 
as that at Rome was inſtituted by Ciement V1. in the year 
1526. and increas'd by Paw] LTI. and $zxt#s V. that of Avignon 
by Par IV. and others by Pris V, and Julizs [LI Now be- 
cauſe its not reaſonable to kend without ſecurity, and the poor 
ordinarily give not any but their moveables, therefore the name 
of Mort de Piett is attributed only to the lending upon Pledges 
or Pawnes. But to the end this Inſtitution might merit the 
name beſtow'd upon it, it were to be deſir'd that this loan were 


gratuitous and free, according to the Goſpel precept, Lend, 


hoping for nothing again ( Luke 6. 35. ) conformably to the anci- 
ent Law of God, which forbad the Jews to take any thing of 
their Brethren, beſides the principal ſum. But to make even 


for this, they have every where practis'd ſuch exceſſive Uſury 


towards all other: Nations, that the ſame is turn'd into a Pro- 
verb, to denote fuch exaCtion as 1s unmeaſurable, and odious to 
all rhe world. EE, 

The Second faid, That it hath always been the intention of 
Legy{lators to forbid Ufury, call'd by the Hebrews with good 
reafon Neſchech, Biting 5 which always burts, how little ſoever 
itbe. And foraſmuch as the avarice of men hath continually 
withſtood that natural Law, which allows not fruit to produce 
other fruit, nor yet the principal ſum any intereſt, filver being 
barren of it ſelf; therefore Uſury was limited by the Law Duz- 
lia to a Denjer in two hundred; and the Uſarer was more ſevere- 
Iy punifh'd then the Thief; the latter being condemn*'d but to 
pay double, and the other quadruple. The reaſon of _ 
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ſcems to be, for that it is requiſite in a State thar: the rich help 
the poor 3 and becauſe the harmony of a ſoctety ceaſes when 
ſome one part is {well'd beyond meaſure while the others pine 
and languiſh 3 Hence it was that God inſtituted Jubilees, which 
re-eſtabliſh'd the Jews every fiftieth year in the inheritatices of 
their Fathers; and elſewhere that was introduc'd which they 
call'd the new Tables, being a general diſcharge of ail debts 
without payment. Now what hath been practis'd fince to the 
contrary is a meer toleration , of which heed muſt be taken, 


that it become not a Law, no more then other unjuſt things; - 


which yet are ſuffer'd for the eſchewing of worſe inconvye- 
niences. | | | 
The Third faid, Charity hath three degrees. The firſt is of 
thoſe who give. The ſecond of thoſe who lend freely. But 
becauſe theſe two are very rare, and beſides imply ſome diſpa- 
ragement to the receiver, the third degree 1s, to lend upon 'mo- 
derate profit : which loan ceaſes not%5 retain the Epithere of 
charitable, if the Creditor exa&t not' his debt too feverely, 
but allow for the default of time and other circumſtances. And 
the humanity of thoſe who promote lending upon pledges is 
very beneficial to the poor, who for the moſt part not having 
immoveables enough, clear from mortgage, toſecure their Cre- 
ditors, deprive them of the means to reheve themlieftves by their 


moveables without ſelling them; which ſundry 'confiderations 


oftentimes hinder them from doing. ' Befides, 'tis the opinion of 
many Lawyers, that the whole eſtate'of a man taken in groſs'is 
in the eye of the Law accounted immoveables ,' although he 
have only moveables. £300 
The Fourth ſaid, That unleſs a new world were fram'd; and 
every particular perſon inſpir'd with charity towards his > 
bour equal tothe love which he bears to himſelf, "tis impoffible 
to bring men to lend freely one to another. This 1s verifid/by 
the Law of the Locrerſes, which ſtriffly forbidding thei tp 
lend upon Utury, they forbare not to pervert this Law! pub- 
lickly, the Borrower feigning to ſteal the Creditor's mon 
who thereupon took witneſs of it, and in caſe the Debtor faitd 
to pay him his intereſt, caus'd him to be condemn'd as a Fhiet. 
From which corrupt practice the inventions of our changes and 
rechanges, loans upon Obligations and Pawns, are not much dit- 
ferent 5 ſaving thatthelſ>. latter, being us'd ordinarily with per- 
ſons whole neceſſity 1s moſt urgent, are likewiſe more unequira- 
ble. So that the ſame may be ſaid concerning this kind of lend- 
ing, which a Turk ſaid once to Mahomet when he torbad the uſe 
of Wine to that Nation, Thou carſt 'not, laid he, keep #5 fron 
drinking Wine; ſince we fhall always drink it in ſecret ; but thou 
maiſt keep us from violating and tranſereſſmg thy Law, by permit- 
ting the ſame tous. Thus, being experience hath manttcited to 
Legiſlators that it is impoſſible to hinder lending upon/proitt 3 
even Chariry ought to induce them to rake away theprohibution 


of 
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_ of it,''to. the end:men may offend no longer. Moreover, he 


that would otherwiſe. remain idle, by this means finds where- 
with to-exerciſe his Art or Trade; and money, which would be 
unprofitableto all ſuch as have only perſonal eſtates,affords pro- 
fit to the ownets : beſides that 'tis of great advantage to perſons 
under. age, many of whom having their fortune in money 
would otherwiſe devour the main ſtock, in ſtead of finding it 
increaſed by their thriftineſs in their nonage. Beſides that 
eſtatesinland- being already very dear, would become beyond 
all value, and by that means ſcarce be of any benefit, conſider- 
ing their exceſhve price. | 

The Fifth ſaid, that the principal difficulty to ere&t a 4077 de 
Piete, or Bank for the poor, conſiſts in ſuch conditions as are 
much more tolerable then the ordinary lendings upon Pawns. 
Now thoſe conditions concern two ſorts of perſons ,. namely, 
thoſe who put money into the Bank, and thoſe who borrow 
thence. Now 'tis fit to make as good compoſition as can be had 
with the firſts according to what is practis'd in 7taly, there 
may be found perſons, who having not a ſtock of money ſuffici- 
ent to maintain them in caſe they ſhould take no more then the 
intereſt allow'd by the Laws of their Country, put their princi- 
pal into the Bank, on condition to receivea Penſion or Annuity 
for life above the ordinary intereſt. Others put a ſmall ſumin 
upon the birth of a child, on condition that the child ſhall re- 


ceivea conſiderable one(agreed upon between them) at his mar- 


Tiagez which ſum, in caſe of death, accrues to the Bank or 


Mont. But the ſame licenſe muſt not be given to the Creditors, 
to extort the beſt terms they can from their Debtors, whoſe ne- 


ceflity many times receives any Law they pleaſe to preſcribe 


them. I conceive,therefore, that there ought to be made faith- 


ful ſupputation of what the intereſt of the principal ( at the 


loweſt rate it can be had) the wages of Officers neceſlary for 


;prizing, keeping, receiving and delivering of Pawns, and ſel- 
ling the ſame in caſe of need, will amount to : that ſo what this 


charge comes to may be taken for profit upon the Pawn, and 
added to the principal ; but the remainder reſtor'd to the 


owner. And nothing above this is to be ſuffer'd. 


I. 
How Mezner- 
als grow, 


em — _—————— 


CONFERENCE XLIV. 


I. How Minerals grow. IT. Whether it be beſt 
to know a little of every thing, or one 
thing exaily. 


| | Nder Minerals are comprehended, Metals, Stones, and all 
ſorts of Foſſzlia, or things dig'd out of the earth. os 
| *  . cauſes 
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canſes of their growing or augmentation are here inquir'd, All 
the. world. agrees that they grow, excepting thoſe who hold 
that God created them at the beginning together with the earth. 
But they who have kept a ſtone in water for a long time, and 
find the ſame increas'd in bigneſs, will confute that opinion by 
this experiment; as alſo the experience of Miners doth, who 
having exhauſted a Mine of its Metal find more in it after 
ſome years; and: when they diſcover Mines, as yet imperfect, 
they cover the ſame again with earth, and after ſome ſpace of 
time find them fit to be wrought upon, and, as it were, arriv'd 
to their maturity. This is alſo verifi'd by that Chymical ope- 
ration, call'd vegetable Gold ; and pieces of Cinnabar ( or 
Quick-filver mingled with Sulphur) melted and put amongſt the 
filings of Silver, being ſet over a furnace in a well luted Veſlel 
produceth pure Silver, though of leſs profit then«curiofity, For 
this viſible artifice ſeems to prove the inviſible one of nature, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Philoſophers, who hold that all Me- 
tals are made of Quick-filver and Sulphur. So that we muſt 
not feek other cauſes of their generation and increaſing then a 
new acceſtion of that matter, either gliding along the veins of 
the earth, or reduc'd firſt into vapour by heat, and then con- 
dens'd by cold. 
' The Second faid, That he was of Cardar's opinion who aſſigns 
a particular vegetative ſoul to all Minerals as well as to all Plants, 
whereunto they have great reſemblance, not only in that they 
have ſome virtues and faculties alike (yea far more excellent) 
which cannot come but from a principle of life ({ince aQion is 
the indication of life) but alſo becauſe they grow according to 
all their dimenſions, as Plants do; have a conformation and 
configuration, which is common to Plants with them; attract, 
retain and concocCt the nouriſhment which they receive from the 
earth by their veins and paſſages, and have allo an expullive fa- 
culty which is not in Plants, caſting forth their drofs, and exha- 
ling their ſuperfluous vapours. They have alſo roots and barks 
as Trees have; their ſubſtance is of parts organical, and really 
diffimilar, though in appearance ſome of them ſeem to be-ſimi- 
lar and homogeneous ;z and Lead, out of which are extracted 
Salt or Sugar, Quick-filyer and Sulphur, is no more a fimilar bo- 
dy then Ebeny, Box, and Milk, out of which ſuch different ſub- 
ſtances are drawn. | 

The Third ſaid, That before we can know whether Minerals 
live, we muſt firſt underſtand how life is caus'd: in man, who is 
to be as the rule of all living things. It conſiſts but in one fole 
action, to wit, that of Heat upon Humidity, which it rarefies 
and ſubtihzes, cauſing the ſame to aſcend by little and little our 
of the inteſtines through the Meſentery to the Liver, Heart and 
Brain ; in each of which it caſting off its excrementitious parts, 
It acquires a new perfeCtion, the utmoſt in the Brain, where it 


becomes a very thin ſpirit capable of receiving any form, even 
that 
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that of light, as appears by the internal ſplendor of our ſight, 
and that brightneſs which is ſometimes ſeen outwardly upon 
ſome Bodies, In Plants are found the like cavities Jeltinned | 
to. receive and prepare their nouriſhment which heat attracts into 


- them; and their knots are ſo many repoſitories, wherein that 


heat is: re-united and takes new ſtrength, till being arriv'd at 
the top of the Plant, according to the reCtitude of the fibres, it 
circulates the matter ſo carried up that it ſpreads into branches, 
leaves and fruit. For as humidity 1s of it ſelf immoveable, and 
incapable of any aftion, ſo being accompani'd with heat it 
moves every way ; and there 1s no need of admitting an attra- 
ive faculty in each part, ſince it is carried thereunto ſufficient- 


ly of it ſelf. Natural heat indeed drives it upwards, but all 


unuſual heat makes it break out collaterally, as is feen in ſweat 3 
for no eruption of humidity is caus'd-but by the exceſs of ſome 
ſtrange heat , not proper or natural. Now we may obſerve 
theſe tokens of life in the production of Minerals ; their vapo- 
rous matter being firſt ſublim'd and purifi'd by heat, and then 
incorporated with themſelves. But becauſe all Natures works 
are occult, and the inſtrument ſhe uſes (to wit, natural heat) 
is imperceptible, 'tis no wonder if it be hard to know truly 
how Minerals hid in the earth grow. fince we are ignorant how 
the accretion of Plants expos'd to our view 1s _ we per- 
ceive them to have grown, but not to grow 3 as the ſhadow on 
on the Dyal is obſerv'd to have gone its round, yet appears not 
to move atall. Nevertheleſs, the Arboriſts would have us ex- 
cept the Plant of Aloes out of this number, whoſe flower and 
trunk at acertain time ſhoot forth ſo high, and ſo ſpeedily, that 
the motion thereof is perceptible to the eye. 

The Fourth ſaid, That the generation of ſome Minerals is ef- . 
fected by heat, and of others by cold ; the former, by coCtion, 
and the latter by concretion or co-agulation 3 which two agents 
are diſcover'd by the diflolution of Metals : For ſuch as are made 
by cold are melted by its contrary, Heat; as Lead, Silver, and 
other Metals; and thoſe which are made by heat, diſſolve in 
water, as all Salts; provided, neither the one nor the other be 
ſo compact and cloſe that they admit not the qualities of their 
contraries; for which reafon Glaſs which is concocted by fire is 
not diflolv'd in water; and the Diamond, Marble, and ſome 
other ſtones, congealed by cold, are not melted by fire. But 
their accretion is not made by any vital principle, but only by 
a new appofition of matter. Moreover, they have no ſign of 
inward life, as nutrition, equal and uniform augmentation in 
all their parts (which ſhould be diſtin&t and organiz'd) certain 
conſtant terms and limits of magnitude , and reſemblance of 
figure and conformation,both internal,and external between all 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies. For Minerals having no cavi- 
ties cannot receive aliment inwardly. They grow as long as 
matter is ſupply'd to them, and that inequally. Their _ is 

indeter- 
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indeterminate and various, according to the caſual application of 
their matter in the veins of the earth ; and their parts are all 
alike. The barks, roots, and. veins attributed to them have 
nothing. but the ſhape of thoſe things, not the uſe, no more 
then the. paps of men. Nor do they bear flowers, fruits or 
ſeeds, nor produce or multiply themſelves any other way, as 
Plants do. | | 

The Fifth ſaid, We give appellations or names to things from 
their external form , becauſe their internal is unknown to us. 
Now divers Minerals have the ſame proportion that Trees 
have; and the cauſe why Mines are larger, is becauſe they are 
not agitated by winds, nor in danger of falling, as Trees are, 
to whoſe magnitude, for that n——_ Nature hath been con- 
ſtrain'd to ſet bounds; and although Minerals grow much more 
then they, yet it do's not follow that they have not certain 
terms prefix'd to their quantity. If they bear neither flowers 
nor fruits, 'tis ſo too with ſome Plants upon. which the Sun ſhines 
not, as the Capillary Herbs which grow in the bottom of Wells, 
and ſome others alſo, as Fern. And the caſe is the ſame with 
this common Mother the Earth, as with Nurſes ; for as when 
they become with child the infant whom they ſuckle. dyes; ſo 
where there are Mines under the Earth, nothing grows upon the 
ſarface. The decaying and old age of ſtones is alſo a ſign of 
their being vital, as appears by the Load-ſtone, which loſeth its 
ſtrength in time, and needs filings of Iron to preſerve its life. 
All which being joyn'd to what Scalzger relates, that in Hangary 
there are threds of gold iſſuing out the earth, after the manner of 
Plants, perſwades me that Minerals tave a particular ſoul be- 
ſides that univerſal ſpirit which informs the world and its parts 3 
but this ſoul is as much inferior to that of Plants, as the vegeta- 
tive is below the ſenſitive. 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, Sciences are the goods 
of the mind, and the riches of the ſoul. And as 'tisnot rallies 
to happineſs to have riches, but. the poſlefler muſt be able to 
preſerve and enjoy them : ſo 'tis not enough to have a great 
ſtock of notions, but they muſt be brought into the light and 
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Wither it 
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know a little 
of every 
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put inpractice. Now this is done better by him who under- thin; jer- 
ſtands but one ſingle thing perfectly, then by him who knows a fey. 


little of all, ordinarily with confuſion, which is the mother of 

ignorance. This is what they call knowing a little of every 
thing z and of all, nothing. For being our mind is terminated, 
the object of its knowledge ought to. be ſo too; whenee it is 

that we cannot think of two thing, at the ſame time. Thus, o 

.all the world mine eye and my mind can ſee but one thing at one 
time, one ſingle Tree in a Foreſt, one Branch in a whole Tree; 

yea, perfectly but one ſingle Leaf in a whole Branch : the excep- 

tion of the mind, like that of the eye, being made by a direct 

line, which hath but one ſole point of incidence. And the leaſt 

Mm thing 
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thing, yea the leaſt part is ſufficient to afford employment to the 
humane ſoul. Hence the conſideration of a Fly detain'd Lxci- 
anſo long; that of a Piſmire exercis'd the wit of a Philoſopher 
three and forty years. That of the Aſs ſufficiently buſi'd Apnlez- 
#5. Chryſippas the Phyſitian writ an entire volumn of the Cole- 
wort; Marcion and Dzocles of the Turnep and Rape; Phanzas, 
of the Nettle ; King Juba, of Exphorbinm; Democritus, of the 
number of Four and Meſſala made a volumn upon each Let- 
ter. Even the Flea hath afforded more matter to ſundry good 
wits of this age, then they found how to diſpoſe of, How then 
can man, who 1s ignorant of the vileſt things, be ſufficient to 
know all ? 
The Second ſaid, If the word knowledge be taken ſtriftly for 
a true knowledge by the proper cauſes, 'tis better to know a lit- 
tle of every thing then one thing alone. If for a ſuperficial know- 
ledge, 'tis better to know one thing ſolidly then all ſuperficially ; 
that 1s, a little well, then all badly. For *tis not barely by 
action that the Faculty is perfeted, but by the goodneſs of the 
action. One ſhot direaly in the mark is better then a hun- 
dred thouſand befide- it ; one ſingle Science which produces 
truth is more valuable then all others which afford onely like- 
lthoods, (and all conjefural knowledge is no more) wherewith 
__ nevertheleſs almoſt all our Sciences overflow;out of which were 
all that is ſuperfluous extraed,it would be hard to find in each 
of them enough to make a good Chapter : as appears by the 
{mall number of Demonſtrations which can be made in any Sci- 
ence 3 yet thoſe are the onely inſtruments of knowledge.Hence it 
is, that he who applyes himſelf to many Sciences never ſucceeds 
wellin them, but loſes himſelf in their Labyrinth 3 for the Un- 
derſtanding can do but one thing well, no more then the Will 
can. Friendſhip divided, is leſs; as a River which hath more 
then one Channel, is leſs rapid; and he that hunts two hares 
catches none. Ofthis we have many inſtances in Nature, which 
ennables the Organs to perform but one aCtion,: the Eye to ſee, 
and the Ear to hear; and one tree brings forth but one kind of 
fruit. In well govern'd Families each officer diſcharges but one 
employment; In States well order'd no Artificer exerciſes above 
one Trade, whereas in Villages one work-man undertakes five 
or fix Myſteries, and performes none well ; like the knife or 
ſword of Delphos, ſpoken of by Ariſtotle, which ſerv'd to all uſes, 
but was good for none. 

The Third faid, The Underſtanding being a moſt ſubtile fire, 
a Spirit alwayes indefatigably moving, and which hath receiv'd 
all things for its portion 3 'tis too great injuſtice to 'retrench its 
inheritance , to clip its wings, and confine it to one objet ; as 
they would do who would apply it but to one fingle thing, not 
conſidering that the more fewel you ſupply tothis fire, the more 
it encreaſes, & is able todevour. Moreover, it. hath a natural de- 
fire to know every thing 3 & to go about to confine it to one, were 

to 
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to limit the conqueſts of Alexander to an acre of Land. And 
asevery Faculty knows its object in its whole latitude, and ac- 
cording to all its ſpecies and differences; the Eye perceives not 
onely green'and blew, but all vifible, colour'd, and luminous 
things 3 the Touch feels cold, hot, ſoft, hard things, and all the 
tactile qualities ; the : Phancy is carry'd to every lenfible good, 
theWill loves all that is good and convenient : Inlike manner 
the Underſtanding, which is the principal Faculty of Man ; and 
though' it be moſt ſimple, yet comprehends all things (as the 
Triangle, the firſt and ſimpleſt of all figures, containes them all 
init ſelf, ſince they may be: reſolv'd into, and proved by it) 
ought nor to be in worfe' condition then the others its inferiors, 
but muſt'be carry'd towards its object in the whole extent there- 
of, that is; kfiow it. If ſundry things cannot be conceiv'd at a 
time, that hinders not but they may ſucceſſively. Beſides that 
the variety of objects recreates the Faculties as much as the repe- 
tition of one and the ſame thing tires, enervates, and dulls it. 
The Fourth faid, All things deſire good, but not all goods. 
So, though Men be naturally deſirous of knowing, yet they have 
a particular inclination to know one thing rather then another, 
infus'd into every one for the preſervation of Sciences. Which 
end of Naturewould be fruſtrated, ſhould we run to the inqui- 
ſition of new Sciences before we have attain'd the firſt, confider- 
ing the brevity of our lives compar'd with the amplitude of Arts. 
Wherefore it were more expedient not onely that every one 
apply'd himſelf to that whereunto he finds himſelf inclin'd, 
but that there were as many diſtin& Artiſts as the Art hath prin- 
cipal parts; and that, for example, as Phyſick hath been com- 
modioufly divided between Phyſitians, Chirugeons , and Apo- 
thecaries, which were anciently but one, ſo their funftions were 
again ſubdivided. Becauſe by this means every one of them 
would attain a more perfect knowledge of his Subje&t. There- 
fore Plato inſtead of cultivating, as he could have done, the ſpa- 
cious field of Philoſophy,apply'd himſelf onely to Metaphyſicks, 
Socrates to Morality, Democritus to Natural Philoſophy, Archime- 
des to the Mathematicks.For they who would poſleſs all the parts 
of a Science at once are like thoſe who ſhould try topluck off a 
Horſe's tail at one pull, inſtead of doing it hair by hair. Whence 
it was ſaid of Eraſmns, that he had been greater, if he had been 
contented to be lels. 
The Fifth faid, That determination of the queſtion depends 
upon the capacity of wits. For as in a poor little Manſion 
where there 1s not room enough to place all neceflary moveables, 
'were impertinence to. defire to' place ſuch as ferve onely for 
luxuryand ornament : So mean wits, yea, the indifferent, ſuch 
as moſt are, take ſafer courſe in keeping to thoſe few things of 
which they have moſt uſe, then if they embrac'd too many.” for 
fear of verifying the Proverb, He that graſps too much hblds 10- 
thing. But there are ſome Heroick Spirits, capable of every 
M m 2 thing, 
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thing, and of which, comparing them to others, that may be 
faid which a Father once ſaid of the different degrees of bliſs, 
comparing the Souls of the bleſſed to veſſels of ſeveral fizes, all 
fll'd from the ſame Fountain. There arelittle vulgar capacities, 
which the initiation of a Science, or the Etymologie of a word 
fatisfies,and they never get beyond the Apprentiſhip of the leaſt 
trade. Others are ſo tranſcendent, that they go, like the Sun, 
into all corners of the world without being wearied or contam- 
inated with ſeveral objects. Nothing tires them but reſt. They 
draw eyery thing to themſelves, become Maſters of: what ever 
they undertake, and reduce all Sciences to their principal ſtudy. 
Thus, the Divine, the Phyſitian, and the Lawyer, will make uſe 
of Hiſtory - The firſt, to enrich a Sermon, or raiſe a Soul de- 
jefed by the conſideration of its miſeries, whereunto it believes 
none equal: The Second, to divert his Patient, whoſe Mind 
ha's no leſs need of redreſs then his body : The Third, to ſhew 
that the ſame judgement ha's been given in a parallel caſe. The 
will call in the demonſtrations of the Mathematicks to nk 
their own, and the experiments of other Arts to ſerve for ex- 
amples and fimilitudes. To theſe , Nature , how vaſt ſoe- 
ver it be, ſeemes ſtill too little, and they would complain 
upon occaſion, like Alexander , that there were not worlds 
enough. Such were of old Hippocrates and Ariſtotle and 
in the time of our Fathers the Count of Mirandula, Scaliger, and 
ſome others, who though they writ and ſpoke of all things, did 
nevertheleſs excel in all. Befides, nothing can be known per- 
fetly, without knowing a little of every thing, and this by 
reaſon of the Encyclopzdie, or Circle of Arts; as we cannot 
underſtand a particular map without having ſome knowledge of 
the general, and alſo of the neighbouring Countries. 
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CONFERENCE XLYV. 


I. Whether the Heavens be ſolid or liquid. 
II. Whether it be harder to get 
then to preſerve. 


W/t- the proportion requiſite to the neceſlary diſtance be- 
tween the ſenſe and its obje& fails either in exceſs or 
defect, there is no more credit to begiven to Senſe. That which 
we look upon too near, and which is apply'd upon the Eye, 
appears greater then ordinary , as that which is roo remote 
ſeems very ſmall, and diminiſhes commenſurately to its diſtance. 
By which alſo the figure or ſhape of the obje&t becomes chang'd 
to our apprehenſion; and we are apt tomiſtake a ſquare Tower 


to be round, .one colour for another, nothing for a body, a _ 
or 
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for a living creature, a beaſt for a man, one face for another. 
Some things likewiſe deceive us near hand, as the curtain of 
Timanthus. But if we are abus'd in objets, which are termi- 
nated by an opake ſurface, capable of bounding our view, and 
refle&ing our viſual rayes ; the ſame happens,with more reaſon; 
in diaphanous and tranſparent bodies, as Light, Fire, Air, Water, 
Glaſs, and every thing of that nature. The two laſt eſpecially, 
have ſuch conformity that they have divers effeds alike, as to 
ſerve inſtead of burning-glaſles to recollec the Sun-beams, and 

repreſent the ſpecies which are oppoſite to them. For, fill a viol 

with water, and ſetitin the Sun, his beams will produce the 

ſame effe&t with it as with a burning-glaſs. Now by reaſon of 
the poſſibility that our Sight =_ be miſtaken, we are many 

times forc'd to have recourſe to fome other Senſe, as to that of 
Touching 3 to the end the one may be back'd with the teſtimony 

of the other. But this cannot be practis'd in the preſent Sub- 

jet ; and therefore 1 eonceive that the Heavens, taken for 

the Celeſtial Orbes, and not for the Air, nor the third or Em- 

pyrreal Heaven, are neither ſolid nor liquid ; becauſe ſolidity is 

an effect .of dryneſs, and liquidity of moiſture, which are Ele- 

mentary Qualities; but the Heavens not being compos'd of the 

Elements cannot partake of their qualities, But as they con- 

ſtitute a Fifth Eflence, of no affinity with that of the Four Ele- 

ments, ſo the accidents which belong to them are wholly differ- 

ent from ours, and can no more be conceiv'd then thoſe of glo- 

rif'd bodies; which if you imagine ſolid, you can never think 

how they ſhould bow the knee,or exerciſe any the like funQtion.If 
they be imagin'd rare and liquid, and conſequently penetrable, 

they will ſeem to us diviſible 3 qualities contrary to their im- 

mortality. Wherefore I conclude, that the things of Heaven 

are not to be meaſur'd by the ſtandard of thoſe on Earth. 

- The Second ſaid, That when things are remote from our ex- 
ternal Senſes, we mult joyn the internal in their diſquiſition 3 
now reaſon requires that there be ſome utmoſt ſolid- ſurface, 
ſerving as a boundary and limit to the Elements; otherwiſe 
the ſame thing would: happen to the Air or the Elementary Fire, 
(if there be any ſuch above the Air) that doth to the Water 
and the Earth , which exhale and evaporate their more rare and 
ſabtile parts' into the Air for fo would the Air exhale its va- 
pours into the Heavens ; and the Fire (whoſe Nature ts alwayes 
to mount directly upwards, till the occurſe of fome ſolid body 
checks its courſe and make it circulate) would mingle it ſelf with 
the ſubſtance of the Heavens 3 which by this means would be no 
longer pure, and free from corruption, nor conſequently eternal 5 
yea, it might happen that ſuch Meteors as ſhould be form'd in 


the Heavens would diſorder the motions of the Planets which 


we behold fo regular. And beſides, 'tis not poſſible that the 
Stars of the Firmament ſhould not have come nearer one another 
in theſe 6000. years; and the Planets have been fo exaG in their 
wandrings, unleſs the Heavens were ſolid. The 
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; "The Third ſaid, That becauſe the weakneſs of our _— 
E 


* cannot conceive how the creatures obey the Creator, otherwi 


then by ſuch wayes as Artificers uſe, who faſten nails in wheels 
to make their motion regular'z therefore Men phancy the like 
in Heaven. As if it had not been as eafty to God to have ap- 
pomted a Law to the Stars to move regulary in a liquid ſpace, 
( as fiſhes doin the water). yea, in a Vacuum, (ifthere were any 
in Nature) as to have riveted and fix'd them tg ſome ſolid body. 
For 'tis true, we cannot make a durable Sphere but of ſolid mat- 
ter. -But if Children make aiery ſpheres , or balls with water 
and ſoap, could not God, who is an infinitely more excellent 
work-man, make ſome of a more ſubtile matter ? Moreover, 


The ſuppoſition 'of liquid -Heavens ſerves better to interpret 


theſe openings of Heaven mention'd in the Scripture, then if 
they be ſuppos'd ſolid, The melted braſs to which Job compares 
the Heavens, proves the contrary to what 1s uſually inferr'd from 
it z for immediately after this compariſon made by one of Job's 
friends, God reproves him, and taxes his diſcourſe of igno+ 
rance. Whereas it is ſaid, 'that Heaven is God's throne, which 
is ſtable, and which God hath eſtabliſhed in the Heavens; 
and alſo thar it is called a Firmament. the ſame conſtruction is 
to be made of theſe expreſſions as of that inthe beginning of Ge- 


zeſis,where the Sun and the Moon are ſtyl'd the two great Lights 


of Heaven, not becauſe they are ſo in reality, but becauſe they 
appear ſo. But that which to me ſeemes moſt conelufive for 
the liquidity of the Heavens, is, That Comets have been often- 
times obſerv'd above ſome Planets, which could not be , were 
the Heavens ſolid. Befides that all the Elements are terminated 
by themſelves, and need no veſlel to be contain'd in. 

The Fourth faid, If the matter of the Heavens were as firm 
as glaſs or cryſtal , or onely as water, our fight -could- no more 
perceive the Stars, then it doth things in the bottome of a deep 
water, how clear ſoever it bez for the viſual rayes or ſpecies of 
things cannot penetrate ſo thick a medium. But although the 
Stars are exceedingly remote from us, yet our eyes diſcern 
their different magnitudes, colours, and motions, and diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch as twinckle trom others. Beſides, thoſe who ſhould 
behold the ſame Star from different places would perceive it 
of different magnitudes, as it happens to thoſe who look upon 
the ſame bo1y through water or glaſs, in-regard of the diverſity 
of the medium, which is thicker in one place then in-another. 
Nor is it harder to conceive how the Stars hang 1n the Air, then. 
to imagine the ſame of the Terr-aqueous Globe. 

The Fifth ſaid,Liquid is defin'd that which is hardly contain'd 
within its own bounds, and eaſily in thoſe of another, (which 
1s the true definition of Liquid , and not of Humid ; ſince 
Quick-filver, Lead, and all metals melted, are difficultly con- 
tain'd in their own bounds, and eafily in thoſe of another ; yet 


are not humid) the Heaven muſt. be folid and not liquid ; for it 
| | Is 
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5s coritain'd within its own bounds; yea, according to the Scrip- 
ture, it upholds the Superceleſtial Waters. 

The Sixth ſaid, The great diverſity found 1n the motions of 
the Celeſtial Bodies, and eſpecially in the Planets, makes very 
much for the Fluidity of the Heavens. For Aſtronomers ob- 
ſerving that the Planets not onely go from Eaſt to Weſt by their 
diurnal motion, common to all the celeſtial bodies, but have a 
particular one of their own, after a fort contrary to the former, 
which makes them ſtray from their ſituation, whereunto they 
return onely at a certain time 3 therefore they will have them 
to be turn'd about by a Heaven,term'd by them, Primum Mobile, 
but add that each of the Planets hath a ſphere of its own, which 
is the cauſe of its ſecond motion:Moreover,obſerving the Planets 
to be ſometimes nearer, and ſometimes further off from the 
Earth 3 therefore they aſſign'd them another ſphere, call'd an 
Excentrick. But what needs this multiplication of ſpheres, when 
as it may reaſonably be affirm'd, that God hath appointed to 
every Star the courſe whichit is to obſerve, (as he hath aſlign'd 
to every thing its aCtion)what ever variety be found in Planeta- 
ry bodies, there being more in other Bodies. If it be ſaid, That 
the wonder lies in their Regularity, Tanſwer, There is nothing 
here below but ha's and keeps a rule. Whence Monſters are ſo 


much wonder'd at. Nor is there leſs wonder in the natural 


inſtints of things, and all their various operations which they 
alwayes inviolably obſerve, then in Uniformity , which hath 
much more eaſe in it; as it 18 amore facile thing for a ſtone to 
move alwayes downwards, then for an Animal to move accor- 
ding to all the diverſities of place and exerciſe, ſo many ſeveral 


ations. | 


The Seventh ſaid, The matter of the Heavens (if they have 


any) is, according to Empedocles, a moſt pure and ſubtile Air 
and that of the Stars, is Light. Wherefore they cannot be either 
ſolid or liquid. Moreover, the Centre of the World is moſt 


compad, and it grows more and more ſubtile ſtill towards the | 


Circumference, which therefore muſt be immaterial.,as Light is; 
Now the Stars are onely the thicker parts of their Orbes, like 
the knots ina Tree; which denfity renders them viſible to us, 
multiplying and fortifying the degrees of Light by this union ; 
as, on the contrary.the rarity of the intermediate ſpace between 
the Stars doth not terminate or bound our ſight, either becauſe 
the ſpecies which it ſends forth are not ſtrong enough ro act 
upon the Eye, and cauſe perception (which is the reaſon why 
we ſce not the Elementary Fire , though we ſee the ſame Fire 
when it comes to be united and condenſed into an igneous 
meteor, or into our culinary flames. The Heavens therefore 
may be more or leſs denſe, but not ſolid in thatſence as we at- 
tribute ſolidity to Cryſtal, Diamonds , or other hard bodies 
which reſiſt the touch. But indeed we may call themſo, if we 


take the word ſolid, for that which is fill'd with it {elf, and _ 
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caſter to get 


or to keep. 


with any other intermix'd thing) all whoſe parts are of the 
ſame nature; according to which ſignification , not onely the 
Water , but the Air, yea, the Light it f&lf, if it be material), 
may be ſaid to be ſolid. 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, That the difficulty of ac- 
quiring and preſerving is equal. The reaſon is, becauſe all the 
world is eager to get, and therefore tis a trouble to a Man to 
keep what he hath. For the profit of one not ariſing without 
the dammage of another, (as there is no generation without cor- 
ruption ) nothing accrues 'to one but what the other. loſes. 
Wherefore the ſtriving of every one to get, ſhews the pains 
there is in gaining ſomething from another ; and again, being 
every one gapes after another's goods, it is difficult to preſerve 
the ſame 5 as a beaſt after which all the world is in chaſe, can 
hardly fave itſelf. Hence Dzogezes ſaid, that Gold might well 
be pale, ſince every one layes plots to entrap it. | 

The Second ſaid, That as for the guarding of a Place it is requi- 
ſite that the ſame be fortifi'd on all tides, whereas there needs but 
one breach, or one gate open'd, for the ſurprizing of it z ſo it 
ſeems there is more pains requir'd to keep then to get. Beſides, 
the ways of loſing and ſpending are almoſt infinite, and far eafier 
then thoſe of gaining or acquiring, which are very few. To get, 
tis ſufficient tohave ſtrength (common to Men and Beaſts) but 
to preſerve, there needs Prudence, (not onely peculiar to Man, 
but with which very few are well provided.) This is prov'd alſo 
by Nature, which acquires new formes by one ſingle aftion, but 
cannot preſerve theſame without many. For Conſervation is 
the duration of the exiſtence of a thing, and this duration a con- 
tinual production of it, and conſequently more -difficult then 
Acquiſition, which 1s diſpatch'd by one ſimple generation. 

The Third ſaid, States and Families are. increas'd by acquir- 
ing, and upheld by preſerving what they acquir'd. Both the 
one and the other are very diftcult, as Experience teaches us ; 
for we ſee but few Families and States advang'd ; and,on the con- 
trary, many others fall to decay. Nevertheleſs it ſeemes more 
painful to get then' to keep. For if he who poſleſles much is 
troubled to preſerve it, he that hath nothing is much more trou- 
bled to get ſomething ; it being far eafter for him who bath a 
ſtock already, not onely to preſerve but increaſe it, then for 
him who hath nothing at all to become Maſter of any thing 3 
as there is more of miracle in Creation then in .Conſervation of 
the Univerſe ;z and as 'tis harder to make leven out of nothing, 
then to make new paſte with the leven which one hath already. 
Therefore the Latin verſe tells Zhan, that if he is poor, he 
will alwayes beſo, becauſe no body gives any thing but to the 
rich, as too many examples evidence. | 

The Fourth ſaid, As 'tis the ſame virtue in the Load:ſtone 
which retains, and which attrafts the Iron , and that which 

preſerves 
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preſerves is the ſame with that which produces; ſo to keep and 
to get, are, but one and the ſame thing ; ſince he who by his 
good management preſerves his goods, continually makes them 
his own. But as the harder a weight 1s to be lifted up, *tis the 
harderto beheld up; ſo the more labour there is in acquiring, 
the more there is alſo in preſerving the thing acquir'd. Hence 
thoſe who have undergone hard toyle toget an eſtate are more 
buſied in keeping it, then they who. xeceive one from another 
without pains. And upon this account 'tis that Ariſtotle faith” 
Benefactors love thoſe they do good to, better then they are be- 
lov'd by them, becauſe 'tis more pains to oblige then to be ob- 
lig'd; and women love and preſerve their children ſo tenderly 
and dearly, becauſe of the pain which they undergo in bringing 
them forth. Yet becauſe this Sex 1s deſigned to look after the 
goods of the family, and-men to procure them, it may ſeem 
thereby that 'tis harder to get then to keepz; otherwiſe the 
ſtrongeſt ſhould not have the more difficult taſk, as equity and 
juſtice require. Sh OP , 

The Fifth ſaid, The Queſtion is refolv'd chiefly by conſidering 
the diverſity of times, inclinations, capacities, and things. In 
Seditions or Wars 'tis hard for a man to keep his own, the 
ſtronger diſpoſleſſiing the weaker, and the Laws being little 
heard amidſt the claſhing of Arms. In Peace, when juſtice 
ſecures every man's poſleſſion, *tis eaſier to preſerve. In Youth 
acquiſition 1s more facile, yet keeping is not fo eaſily practis'd 
then as in old age. The Prodigal does violence to himſelf, 
when he finds a neceſlity of ſaving, and thinks nothing more 
difficult. The Slothful man knows not how to get any thing. 
The Covetous finds difficulty in both, but the greateſt in keep- 
ing 3 and therefore apprehending no ſecurity amongſt men, at- 
ter having experienc'd the trouble of ſecuring his wealth by the 
honeſty of others, from the frauds of Debtors, the ſubtlety of 
Lawyers, the violence of Thieves, he is oftentimes. reduc'd to 
hide his Treaſure under ground. Perſons of courage and great 
vivacity of ſpirit, but defeCtivein diſcretion, are more in,pain 


' to keep then to get.. As it was ſaid of Alexander; Hanibal, and: 


many other great Captains, that they knew better how to over- 


come then to make uſe of their Victory. And incezd theie two . 


qualities ſeem inconſiſtent ;; for Conquerors have almoſt always 


been ſo magnificent as. that they have given away with one 


hand what they acquir'd with 'the other, reſerving nothing to 
themſelves but hope and glory ; whereas preſerving ſeems pro- 
per to the Magiſtrate and civil Judge.:,, Laſtly, ſome things are 
acquir'd with great facility, but difficulty kept, as Friendſhip, 
which oftentime 1s gotten 1n an inſtant, but more difhcult, yea 
almoſt impoſſible to continue. The favours of Lovers are or- 
dinarily of this rank, being more eafily gotten then kept. , | On 
the contrary, Knowledge is kept with more eaſe then it is gain'd, 
becauſe ignorance muſt firſt be remov'd out of the Underſtand- 
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ing , and this is a matter of difficulty ; whereas to preſerve 


knowledge, the ſpecies need only be ſtirr'd up again, and the 


more they are excited they become the more ſtrong-and vigo- 
rous; contrary to other things which periſh in the uſe. For the 
ſame a@ions which produc'd the habit preſerve it, 'but with 
much leſs difficulty then it was acquir'd. The tame nay be ſaid 
of Vertues; for *tis harder for a bad man to become good then 
for one of thislatter fort to continue in the exerciſes of vertue. 
As for the goods of the Body, Beauty, Strength and Health ; 
as they are frail, fo they are eafie to loſe 3 the Jaundiſe, the 
ſmall Pox, the leaſt diforder in our humours are ſufficient to al- 
ter or deſtroy them utterly: The goods of Fortune (fo call'd 
becauſe they depend upon fo incertain and mutable a cauſe, that 
he that hath them can ſcarce call himſelf maſter of them) as 


riches and honours, are hard to get andeafie to loſe, inaſmuch 


as a man muſt perform an infinite number of vertuous ations to 
obtain promotion, but a fingle bad attion is.enough to ruine 
him. Ithaving pleas'd God, in order to keep every one within 
their duty, that in this world as well as in the other our felicity 
ſhould be wrought out with fear and trembling. 


— 
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CONFERENCE XLVE 


I. Of Vacuity. TI. Of theextravagance 
of Women. | 


He Vulgar call that empty which is not f11'd with ſome vi- 
ſible body. But the Philoſophers give this name to a 


place deſtitute of all.corporeity whatſoever, yet capable of be- 


ing fill'd; At leaſt, if any ſuch can be'in nature. Forit cannot 


be underſtood of thoſe imaginary ſpaces beyond the heavens 
(which, Pythagoras faid , ferv'd for their reſpiration) whereof) 


he conceiv'd they ſtood in need, as animals do. Democritus 
and Lexcippxs admitted a two-fold Vacuum ; one inthe Air, ſer- 
ving for locat motion 3 the other in all mixt Bodies, requifite 
to the internal growth, and allo to the lightneſs of things ; al- 
ledging that according as their atomes are cloſely or Nam: con- 
netted, and of various figures, ſo bodies are light or heavy. But 
theſe Opinions being antiquated, I adhere tothe: common one; 
which admits no vacuum at all. 

The Second faid, Since Nature abhors vacuum, there muſt be 
ſuch a thingsfor of two contraries the one ſuppoſes the other. And 
indeed 'tis impoſlible for any local motion, condenfation, or 
rarefaCtion, and inward augmentation, to be made without ad- 
mitting vacuity. For, as for local motion, when a body re- 
moves out ofa place, that into which it. enters: 1s either full or 
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empty : not full, for then it could not receive a new body 
without penetration of dimenſions (which nature cannot ſuffer) 
therefore it muſt be empty. For this reaſon Meliſſus aftirm'd 
that all things are immoveable. For being unable to compre- 
hend how motion could be made without, and unwilliug to ad- 
mit vacuity, therefore he deny'd both. To ſay that bodies 
give way one to another, is to increaſe the difficulty in ſtead of 
reſolving it ; for the body which gives place to another muſt 
diſplace a third, and this a fourth, and ſo to infinity. So that, 
to avoid admitting little pores or interſtices in the air, into 
which it may be compadGed, we mult affirm that the air of our 
Antipodes is agitated at every the leaſt motion of a finger here. 
Moreover, Vacuum Is prov'd by condenſation and rarefaCtion. 
For the former being made, when a body 1s reduc'd into a leſſer 
extent, and its parts approach neerer one another without loſs 
of any ; either theſe parts penetrate one another, or elſe there 
was ſome void ſpace, which is poſleſsd by themſelves when 
they are thruſt together : ſeeing, if they had been fo contigu- 
Gus as that there were not any empty pores between them, they 
could not have come cloſer together. Likewiſe, rarefaction be- 
ing caus'd when the parts recede one from another, if no other 
body interpole, there muſt needs be a vacuum between the 
parts 3 or elſe they muſt have been one within another. If it be 
ſaid; that proportionably as one thing is condens'd in one place, 
another is as much rarefi'd ſomewhereelſe, to fill up the vacunz, 
and ſo on the contrary.; this is harder to be conceiv'd then a 
vacuum. Taſtly, accretion or growth, which is caus'd by the 
reception of aliment in the body, could not be made, if three 
were not ſome void paſlages to receive this aliment. And, to 
conclude, experience ſhews us, that a pail of water will receive 
its own meaſure of aſhes or lime which it could not do, if there 
were no-vacuity. = 
The Third ſaid, That'every thing aftefts unity, not only be- 
cauſe God who is the univerſal cauſe of all is one, and moſt fim- 
ple ; and every thing ought tobe like its cauſe 3 but for that all 
things find their good and conſervation 1n unity, as they do 
their ruine in diſ-union, Wherefore every thing in the world 1s 
ſo united that there is not any empty ſpace between two; and 
contiguity is as neceſlary in the parts of the world as continuity 
in thoſe of a living creature. For if there were a YVacunm in the 
world, the Heavens could not tranſmit their influences into the 
Elements and their compounds, for the preſervation of which 
the ſame are abſolutely neceſlary ; conſidering that whatever 


acts, upon a diſtant thing muiſt do it by ſome medinm uniting the 


agentand the patient. 
The Fourth ſaid, Since Nature offers violence to her ſelf, to 


prevent inanity, and all things quit their particular intereſt for 
that of the publick, undoubtedly, there is no ſuch thing as v4- 


caum 1n Nature. For we ſee that ſhe makes heavy things to 
| | Nn 2 aſcend, 
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aſcend, light things to deſcend, and breaks the folideſt and 
ſtrongeſt things without any external violence, only to avoid the 
inconvenience of vacuity. If bellows be compreſs'd and the 
holes ſtop'd , no humane force can expand them without 
breaking 3 a bottle (of what material ſoever) fil'd with boiling 
water and ſtop'd, and put into cold, immediately flics in pieces. 
You cannot draw Wine ont of a velle], unleſs you give en- 
trance to the air at the bung-hole. A veflel being full of heated 


air, and its orifice apply'd to the water, ſucks the fame up- 


wards. A Cupping-glaſs, when the heated and ſubtile air in it 
becomes condens'd and takes up leſs room, attracts the fleſh into 
it fel Syphons and Pumps, by which the water is made to 


. aſcend higher then its ſource, are founded wholly npon this 


eſchewing of vacuity. Our own bodies alſo afford-us an in- 
ſtance, for the aliment could not be aflimilated in each part 
without the ſuction and attraction which is made of it to ſupply 
the place of what is conſum'd by exerciſe or heat, otherwiſe the 
blood and nouriſhment would tend only downwards by their 
own weight. And what makes the effects of blood-letting and 
purgation ſo ſenſible, but this very flight of Vacuum ? | 

The Fifth ſaid, A notable vacuity and of great extent cannot 
be without miracle, but ſome ſmall interſpers'd inanities may 
be between the particles of the Elements and Compounds, like 
the pores of our bodies: for Nature abhors the former, and 
can do nothing without thelatter ; it being 1npothble for Qua- 
Htities to be tranſmitted to any ſubject through a great vacuum, 
which would hinder the perception of our ſenſes, and the fire 
it ſelf from heating at the leaſt diſtance. There could be no 
breathing in it, Birds could not fly in it; in brief, no aftion 
could be exercis'd in it but thoſe whereof the principle 1s in the 
thing itſelf, and which need no zzedium, as local motion, which 
would be more eaſily made, becauſe there would be no re- 
ſiſkance. | 

The Sixth ſaid, Nature doth what ſhe can to hinder a vacuuzr, 
yet ſuffers one when ſhe is forc'd to it. For if you ſuck out all the 
air out of a bottle, then ſtop it exactly, and having put it under 
water with the mouth downwards, open it again, the water will 
immediately aſcend to fill the vacuity left by the exſuCtion of the 
air. And if with a Syringe you force air intoa veſſel ſtrong enough 
to endure ſuch violence, when the pores of the air which were 
empty before come to be fill'd, it will of its own accord drive 
ont the water very impetuouſly which was put firſt into it. 


Likewiſe, though the air naturally keep up above the water : 


I L. 
Of the capri- 
CIOMS Or OX 
travagant 
bumours of 
women, 


yet by encloſing it in ſome ſort of veſſel you may violently make 
it continue under the water. | 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, It is not here pronounc'd 
that all women are capricious; but only the reaſon inquir'd of | 
thoſe that are ſuch, and why they are more fo then men. To 

alledge 
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alledge the difference of ſouls, and ſuppoſe that as there js 2n Or- 
der in the Celeſtial Hierarchies, whereby the Archangels are 
plac'd above Angels, ſo the ſpirits of men are more perte& then 


thoſe of women ; were to fetch a reaſon too far off, and prove 


one obſcure thing by another more ſo. Nor is the cauſe to be 
found in their bodies, taken in particular, for then the handſome 
would be free from this vice ; the a&@ions which borrow grace 
from their ſubject appearing to us of the ſame nature ; and con- 
ſequently their vertues would ſeem more perfect, and their de- 
fects more excufable ;- whereas, for the moſt part the faireſt 
are the moſt culpable. We muſt therefore recur to the cor- 
reſpondence and proportion of the body and the ſoul. For 
ſometimes a ſoul lights upon a body fo well fram'd,and organs fo 
commodious for the exerciſe of its faculties, that- there ſeems 
more of a God then of a man in its actions (whence ſome perſons 
of either Sex attract the admiration of all world : ) On the con- 
trary, other ſouls are ſo ill lodg'd that their aCtions have lefs of 
man then of brute. And becauſe there's more women then 
men found , whoſe ſpirits are ill quarter'd , and faculties 


depravd ; hence comes. their capricious and peeviſh hu- 


mour. For as melancholy perſons, whoſe blood is more heavy, 
are with good reaſon accounted the more wife; ſo thoſe whoſe 
blood and (conſequently) ſpirits are more agile and moveable, 
muſt have a leſs degree of wiſdom, and their minds ſooner oft 
the hooks. The Irregular motions of the organ' which diſtin- 
guiſhes their Sex, and which is call'd an animal within an ani- 
mal, many times have an influence in the buſineſs, and increaſe 
the mobility ofthe humours. Whence the health of their minds 
as well as that of their bodies many times ſuffers alteration. A 
woman fallen into a fit of the Mother becomes oftentimes en- 
rag*d, weeps, laughs, and has ſuch irregular motions as not on- 
ly torment her body and mind, but alſo that of the Phyfitian, to 
aſſign the t:1» cauſe of them. Moreover, the'manner of living 
whereunto the Laws and Cuſtoms ſubject women, contributes: 
much to their defe&ts. For leading a ſedentary life, wherein 
they have always the ſame objeds before their eyes, and their 
minds being not diverted by civil aftions, as thoſe of men are, 
they make a thouſand reflections upon their preſent condition, 
comparing it with thoſe whereof they account themſelves wor- 
thy : this puts their modeſty to the rack, and oftentimes car- 
ries them beyond the reſpe&t and bounds which they propos'd 
to themſelves. Eſpecially, if a woman of good wit ſees her (elf 
marri'd toa weak huſband, and is ambitious of ſhewing her felt. 
Another judging her ſelf to merit more then her rival ,” not 
knowing to whom to complain of her unhappineſs, does every 
thing in deſpight. And indeed they are the leſs culpable, inal- 
much as they always have the principles of this vice within them- 
ſelves, and frequently find occaſions abroad. 


The Second faid, that the word Caprichio is us'd to _ 
: the 
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the extravagant humour of moſt women, becauſe there is no 


* animal to which they more reſemble then a Goat, whoſe motions 


are ſo irregular that prezdre la chevre ſignifies to take ſnuffe 


without cauſe, and to change a reſolution unexpeftedly. For 


ſuch as have ſearch'd into the. nature of this anima], find that its 

blood is ſo ſharp,and ſpiritsſo ardent, that it is always in a Fever; 

and hence its that being agitated with this heat which is natu- 

ral to it it leaps as ſoon as it comes into the world. Now the 

cauſe of this temper is the conformation of the Brain, which they 
ſay islike that of a woman, the Ventricles of which being very 
little are eaſily filPd with ſharp and biezng vapours, which can- 
not evaporate (as Ariſtotle affirms) becauſe their Sutures are clo- 
ſer then thoſe of men : thoſe vapours prick the Nerves and 
Membranes, and ſo cauſe thoſe extraordinary and capricious 
motions. Hence it is, that women are more ſubjeCt to the 
Meagrim and other diſeaſes of the head, then men. And if 
thoſe that ſell a Goat never warrant it ſound as they do other 
animals, there isno leſs excuſe in reference to women. Which 
caus'd the Emperour Azrelizs toſay, that his Father in law Azto- 
2in#s who had done ſo much good to others had done him miſ- 
chief enough in giving him his daughter, becauſe he found fo 
much-bone to pick in a little fleſh, Moreover, the Naturaliſts 
ſay that the Goat isan enemy to the Olive-tree eſpecially, which 
is a ſymbol of peace, whereunto women are not over-well af- 
feted. For, not to mention the firſt divorce which woman 
caus'd between God and man by her lickoriſhneſs ; her talking, 
her ambition, her luxury, her obſtinacy, and other vices, are 


the moſt common cauſes of all the quarrels which ariſe in fami- 


lies, and in civil life. If you would havea troop of Goats paſs 
over any difficult place you need force but one to do it, and all 
the reſt will follow. So women are naturally envious, and no 
ſooner ſee a new faſhion but they muſt follow it. And Gard'ners 
compare women and girles to a flock of Goats, who roam and 
browſe inceſlantly, holding nothing inacceſfible to their curio- 
ſity. There is but one conſiderable difference between them ; 
the Goat wears horns, and the 'woman makes others wear 

them. 
The Third faid, There is more correſpondence between a 
womanand a Mule, 'then between a woman and a Goat : for 
(leaving the Etymology of lier to Grammarians) the Mule is 
the molt teaſty and capricious of all beaſts,fearing the ſhadow of 
a man or a Tree overturn'd more then the ſpur of the rider. So 
a woman fears every thing but what ſhe ought to fear. The ob- 
ſtinacy of the Mule, whichis ſo great that it has grown into a 
Proverb, 1s inſeparable from the whole Sex, moſt of them being 
gifted with a ſpirit of contradiction. Mules delight to go in 
companies 3 ſo do women ; the bells and muzzles of the one 
have ſome correſpondence with the earings and maſks of the 
other 3 and both love priority. The more quiet you allow a 
| Mule, 
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Mule, it becomes the more reſty ; ſo women become more vi- 
tions in tdlenefs; neither of them willingly admits the bridle 
between their teeth. The Mule is ſountoward 'that it kicks in 
the night time while 'tis aſleep 3 fo women are oftner laid then 
quiet. Laſtly; the Mule thar hath ſeem'd moſt traQtable all its 
time, ' one day or other pays his Maſter with a kick 5 and the 
woman that has ſeem'&''moſt difcreet, at one time or other 
commits ſome notorious folly. ' - : ; 

"The Fourth ſaid, That thofe who invented the little Medals 
repreſenting the upper part of a woman,and the lower ofa Mule, 
commend this Sex whilſt they think to blame it. For there is 
nothing more healthy, ftrong, patient of hunger, and the inju- 


ries of feaſons, or that carries more, and is more ſerviceable, then . 


a Mule. Nature ſhews that ſhe 1s not fatisfi'd with her other 

roducions whilſt ſhe makes other animals propagate by gener- 
ation; but when ſhe has made a Mule, ſhe ſtops there, as ha- 
ving found what ſhe ſought. Now if certain actions of women 
ſeem full of perverſeneſs and capricio to ſome, poſſibly others 
will account them to proceed from vivacity of ſpirit, and great- 
neſs of courage. And as the Poet, in great commendation of 
his black Miſtreſs, chanted her cheeks of Jet, and boſom of 
Ebeny ; ſo whatever ſome people's miſtake may ſay to the con- 
trary,' the moſt capricious woman 1s the moſt becoming. Nor 
is this humour unprofitable tothem 3 for as '/people are not for- 
ward to provoke a Mule for fear of kicks, ſo weare more ſhie 
of women then otherwile we ſhould be, for fear of capricioes, 
well underſtanding the difference” which the Proverb puts be- 
tween the van of the one.and the rear of the other. Yet ſome hold 
that this capriciouſneſs of women” follows the Moon no leſs then 
their menſtruofities do. Others, that the flower of beans con- 
tribures very much to it. | 

The Fifth ſaid, Thar if credit is tobe given to experience, 

Solomon who had experience of a thouſand women, compares 
an 1] capricious woman to'a Tygreſsand a Lyonefs. Such were 
Medea, Xantippe, and many others. Moreover, the Poets ſay 
that the Gods intending to puniſh Proxethexs for having ſtoln 
the celeftial fire, gave hima wife. And when Satan afflicted Job 
he depriv'd him of his flocks, ofhis houſes, and of his children, 
but had a care notto take his wife from him, knowing that this 
was the onely' way to make him deſperate, as it would have done 
without God's ſpecial grace. The Rabbins ſay, three ſorts of 
perſons were exempted from publick charges, and coald not 
be call'd into judgement, to wit, the Poor, the Nephritick, 
and he that had a bad wife, becauſe they had bufineſs enough 
at home without needing any abroad. The Laws likewiſe ex- 
- empted new marry'd men from going to the wars the firſt year 
of their marriage, allowing them this time, which is the rougheſt 


and moſt important, to repreſs their quarrelſomeneſs, and reduce 
their 
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their fierce Spouſes to duty. Whichif the Huſbands could not 
effeft, a little hyll of Divorce (appointed by God, and the Laws 
for putting an'end to the poor Man's miſeries ) did the buſineſs. 
Though the Chaldears us'd not ſo much formality, but onely ex- 
tinguiſh'd the domeſtick fire which the Prieſt kindled at the 
marriage. Yet the priviledge was not reciprocal, neither Di- 
vine nor Humane Laws having ever allow'd women to relinquiſh 
their Huſbands 3 for then, being as capriciqus and inconſtant as 
they are, they would have chang'd every day. For theſame 
reaſon the Laws have alwayes-prohibited to women t he admini- 
ſtration of publick affairs. And the Religion of the Mahumetan 
Arabians afſignes them a Paradiſe apart z becauſe (ſay they) if 
the women ſhould come into that of the men they would diſturb 
all the Feaſt. 
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CONFERENCE XLVII. 


E.-Of: the Virtue of Numbers. 1I. Of the 
Viſible Species: 


I. He Mind of Man reſembles thoſe who make the point of 
Of the Virtue their tools ſo ſmall that they ſpoil them with too much 
of Numbers. (harpning ; and in the contewplation-of natural cauſes there is 

more then enough to fatisfie his deſire of knowledge, were it 
not that he will attempt every thing. Hence ic is that the cauſes - 
of different effects here below- are ſought-in things the moſt re- 
mote, and no otherwiſe appertaining to: them- then that as acci- 
| dents and circumſtances. Of theſe accidents ſome have aCtion, 
as Quality; others have none, as Quantity ;; under which are 
comprehended Number, Figure, Lines, Surface, and its other 
ſpecies 3 whichare conlider'd either in ſome matter,. or elfe ab- 
{trated ſrom it 3 in the former of theſe wayes, they have. ſome 
virtue in regard of their matter, but not inthe latter. An Army 
of fifty thoufand- Men is potent, but the: aumber of fifty thou- 
ſand can do nothing, yea, 1s. nothing, if taken abftradtedly. 
Wherefore as reaſonable as it is to ſeek the virtues of fimple and 
compound bodies in their.qualities, and to fay, e. g. that Fepper 
bites and alters the' Tongue, becauſe it is hot and dry ;-ſo abſurd 
1t ſeemes to think that five or ſeven leaves of Sage apply'd co the 
Wriſt have more virtue then f1x or eight, - 
The Second ſaid, Nothing includes more wanders in it ſelf 
then Number; and if our Reaſon cannat penetrate their cauſe, 
_ they ought tobe the more eſteem'd for being unknown. This 
1s the univertal opinion of all Antiquity, borh Jewiſh and Pagan, . 
which otherwiſe would not have made ſomuch adoe with them. 
Yea, there's [divine] authority for it, contain'd inthe eleventh 
| | | Chapter - 
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Chapter of Wiſedom, God made all things in number, weight,and 
meaſure. Experience juſtihes their Energy, teaching us that 
certain numbers are to be obſerv'd in caſes where we would 
have the like effe&ts, which poſhibly is the canſe why the opera- 
tions of one and the ſame remedy are found ſo frequently differ - 
ent. We ſce Nature ſo religious in this obſervation, in all her 
works, that ſhe never produces an Animal, but the proportion 
of ſeeds is adjuſted moſt exactly; that in Plants, their grains 
and all other parts have the ſame taſce, colour, and virtue, 
( whence 1t 15 that ſimple medicaments are alwayes more certain 
then compound ) becauſe Nature either produces then not at 
all, or makes them with the ſame number, weight, and meaſure 
of matter and qualities. *Tis through the virtue of number 
that ſuch a Plant, as Coloquintida, is mortal whenit grows alone 3 
and medicinal, when many of them grow together. | 
The Third ſaid, The Pythagoreans and Platonifts aſcrib'd fo 
great power to numbers, that they thought all things were 
compos'd of them, and more or leſs ative according to their 
ſeveral proportion. Of which they made four ſorts. Firſt the 
Poetical, or Muſical, the virtue whereof is ſuch, that it gave 
occaſion to the Fable of Orphews, who isfaid to have drawn even 
beaſts, trees, and rocks, by the harmonious ſound of his Harp. 
*T was by the cadence of the like numbers that David chas'd 
away Sarl's evil ſpirit 5 and Poetry, which differs from Proſe 
onely by its numbers, hence derives the power it hath over mens 
fouls. The Second ſort is the Natural, and is found in the com- 
poſition of all mixt bodies. The Third is Rational], peculiar ro 
Man, whole ſoul they term'd a moving number, the connexion 
whereof with the body they ſaid, continu'd fo long as the num- 
bers which link'd them remain'd united together. The Fourth 
| Divine, upon which and the Natural the Cabaliſts and Magi- 
clans have founded their profoundeſt ſecrets, and Agrippa his 
Occult Philoſophy. But above. all others , they particularly 
eſteem'd the o4d number, ſtyling it perfect and Maſculine ;, as, 
on the contrary, the evez, impertect and Feminine. Indeed we 
obſerve that the Birth of Man happens, for the moſt part, in an 
odd moneth, to wit, the ſeventh or ninth 5 in the reſt, the In- 
fant ſeldome comes forth alive. Alſo moſt of the alterations of 
our bodies happen according to the ſeptenary number ; whence 
the number 83. call'd for this reaſon the grand ClimaQterical, is 
ſogreatly fear'd, becauſe 'tis produc'd by ſeven multiply'd into 
nine. Phyficians never appoint Pills in an even number. Good 
Criſes alwayes happen on an odd day; and he that loſes his 
Ague at an even fit neceſlarily falls into a relapſe. Which 
cannot be attributed to any thing but number. For ſuch effects 
as are produc'd by the quality or quantity, of the matter appear 
with it ; and therefore if theſe caus'd the Crifis, it would not be 
wholly at once, but begin and proceed by degrees according to 


the augmentation of the matter 3 as fire is increas'd by new 
Oo wood 
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wood caſt upon it. © But the motion of Criſes is alwayes ſudden, 
and many.times againſt all appearance. 

The Fourth ſaid, As the beginning of all things is a moſt 
ſimple eſſence 3 ſo all Numbers ſpring from Unity, which is no 
Number of it ſelf, but the beginning of Number. ofſe/az 
calls it the Symbol of Peace and Concord, becauſe it is indivi- 
ſible 3 and with the Philoſophers, Unity, Verity, Goodneſs, and 
Eſſence, are one and the ſame thing. Whence it follows that 
the Binary is the firſt of all numbers, wherewith Nature is fo 
highly delightedthat ſhe ha's exadly oblery'd it in the ſtructure 
of Man, the Organs of whoſe ſenſes, and almoſt all his mem- 
bers. are double ; and therefore 'tis alſo ſo carefully obſerv'd by 
Archite&s. But the Ternary, concerning which A»ſorizs writ 
an entire volumne, being the firſt odd number, is of more effi- 
cacy, It is competent to the Deity and his works; the world is 
diſtinguiſh'd into three Ages ; there are three forts of Souls in 
Nature, three Faculties in Man, and three principal parts in his 
Body : . Which caus'd Ariſtotle to ſay, in his firſt Book De Celo, 
Chapter 1. That all things are comprehended under this Num- 
ber | Tria ſunt Omnia.) The Quaternary, dedicated to Mercury, 
is the firſt even and ſquare number, highly eſteem'd by the Py- 
thagoreans, becauſe it contains the grand number of Ten, (for 
I, 2, 3, 4, put together, make Ten) and by the Jews, upon 
the Art of the Divine Tetragrammaton, or Name of four Let- 
ters. Moreover, there are four Elements, four Seaſons, four 
Humours, four Ages, and four Cardinal Virtues. As for the 
Quinary, we ſee there are five moſt Simple Bodies in Nature, 
five Senſes, and five Fingers on a Hand. The Senary, accord- 
ing to Saint Jerome, contains the myſterie of the Creatures, be- 
cauſe it ariſes from the double proportion of the quaternary to 
the binary. Nevertheleſs the Septenary ha's been accounted 
the moſt myſterious of all ; becauſe 'tis compounded of the 
firſt odd number, and firſt even Square , namely, three and 
four. And 'tis held,that by virtue of this number. the ſeventh Son 
born of the ſame Mother, without any interpoſition of the other 
ſex, hath a particular gift of doing cures. Orphexs ſo eſteem'd 
the Oftonary, that he ſwore onely by it and the Eight Deities, 
to wit, the four Elements, the Sun, the Moon, Light, and Dark- 
neſs. This number was alwayes held for the Emblem of Juſtice, 
becauſe *tis the firſt Cubc, and hath a moſt perfect equality-in all 
itsparts. The Novenary being compounded of three Triads, 


{the firſt odd and moſt perfe& number) is alſo of great efficacy 


whence the Heavens, the Muſes, and the orders of Angels have 
been compriz'd in it. Laſtly, the Denary, which is the firſt 
conjoyned number, includes all the preceding. By all which 
it appears, that there is ſome efficacy not onely in numbers in 
general, but alſo 1n every one 1n particular. 

The Fifth ſaid, That which is moſt confiderable in number, is, 


that 'tis the moſt ſenſible exemplar of theDeity,of whomyou can- 
not 
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not conceive ſo many perfections, but there will ſtill remain more 
to be imagin'd ; as you cannot ad ſo many numbers together. but 
you may yet add'more. . This is peculiar to it, that there is a 
leaſt number, to wit, two, bnt no greateſt , becauſe you may 
alwayes aflign a greater. Yet there's no number, how great ſo- 
ver, bur may be expreſled. For ſet down a thouſand figures in 
a row, and as many below them, multiply the one by the other, 
the ſand of the ſea do's not equal'this number. '_What will it 
be then, if you multiply the ſame again, which you may do 
as often as you pleaſe. Here writing will ſurpaſs ſpeech; for 
you cannot count it. Its perfection is alſo manifeſt, in that the 
Philoſophers knew not how to expreſs the formes and eflences 
of things better then by comparing 'them to numbers. For as 
every number is ſo perfe&t and complete a total in itſelf, that 
you cannot add or diminiſh any thing from it, and it remain the 
ſame number ; ſo are the eflences of things. Moreover, tis par- 
ticular to Man; for healone, among(t all Creatures, Any ew 
ſpeaksand computes. Whence Amphiſtides was adjudg'd a fool 
becauſe he could not count above five. And Pythagoras afſignes 
no other cauſe of the ratiocination of Man, but this, that he 
underſtands how to compute or reckon. For Number is 
made by order and connexion of many. unites , -which actions 
cannot be perform'd but by the Underſtanding. 

The Sixth ſaid, Number being nothing in itſelf, but a ſimple 
work of the Underſtanding,cannot produce any real effe&. And 
ſuppoſing it could, yet Parity and Imparity are but accidental, 
not ſubſtantial formes 3 and therefore incapable of rendring a 
number more or leſs ative. Which made Galez doubt whether 
Pythagoras could attribute ſo much power to it, and yet be wiſe. 
For, as for Plato, *tis very probable he aſcrib'd this virtue to 
Formes and Eſlences, which he termes Formal and Rational 
numbers, rather then to real and true numbers abſtracted from 
Eſſence. Whereas ſome have divin'd proſperous and ſiniſter 
accidents by the imparity or parity of the ſyllables in ſome per- 
| ſon's name, or whether ſhould live longeſt the Huſband or the 
Wife, by the greater or leſs number of their letters ; this is ra- 
ther tobe referr'd to Chance then to any thing elſe. 

The Seventh ſaid, Nature makes all her works in Number, 
fince ſhe makes them in Time, which is the number of Motion, 
| Yet *tis not Number that at&ts, but Nature alone. For Number 
15 incapable of all aCtipn, having no eſſence of it ſelf, but by acci- 
dent, and not ſo much as an eflence of reaſon. For the Under- 
ſtanding conjoyning many unites together, which are indiviſi- 
bles, and conſequently negations , frames a number. And if 
many unites of ſubſtance cannot make a real total it ſelf, much 


leſs can many unites of Quantities, 
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Upon the Second Point it was faid, That thereis nothing | 


Of the Viſible barren in Nature, but every thing inceflantly produces its like. 


S pecter, 


Which is no leſs wonderful then the-firſt Creation, the power 
of which God ſeemes by this produttive virtue to have commu- 
nicated to Creatures. But that which ſurpaſles all admiration. 
is, that eventhe moſt groſs and material things inceſſantly emit 
out of themſelves infinite , ſpecies which are ſo many pourtrai- 
tures and reſemblances, more exquiſite and excellent then their 
Original. And being every thing ha's its ſphere of aftivity, 
theſe ſpeciesare diffus'd in the Air, and other diaphanous medi- 
ums, to a certain diſtance, unleſs they meet with opake and ter- 
minated bodies, which hinder them from paſſing further, and 
interrupt their continuity with their ſource, either reflefin 
them, as it happens when the oppoſite body is ſo exactly poliſh'd 
that it equally ſends back all the parts of the ſpecies without 
mutilation; or onely ſtopping them , as all other bodies do. 
Our Sight goes not to ſeek Objects,but they inſinuate themſelves 
into it by their ſpecies; whence it is that in a Looking-glafs we 
behold a perſon that ſtands behind us. Moreover, all Senfa- 
tion being a Paſſion , —_— to Ariſtotle, as Hearing is made 
by the reception of ſounds, ſo muſt Seeing by the reception of 
the Viſible Species 3 nor muſt this ſenſe be in a worſe condition 
then the reſt, who arenot at the trouble to go to ſeek their Ob- 
jeds, but onely to receive them. Anundoubted proof whereof is. 
adminiſtred by the great conformity which is between the 
Seeing, Hearing , and Smelling, eſpecially between the two 
former. 

The Second ſaid, That the Viſible Species are a refletion of 
light, which is various according to the different colour and 
figure of the Objefs : Whence it 1s that a Concave glaſs refie&s 
not onely the ſpecies but alſo light and heat, augmented by the 
union of their ſcatter'd rayes into a point. Now theſe Species 
are carry'd into the Eye; and as one nayle drives another, and 
the agitated Water or Air thruſts that which is nexr it, ſothe 
tunicles and humours of the Eye being ſtruck by the Species the 
Spirits are ſtirr'd by the ſame means, and take the form of the 
Species according as they arrives as when the Air is ijnclos'd 
in a rock is ſtruck by the Species of ſome ſound, it puts on the 
form of the Species of this ſound, and ifluing forth of its cavity 
with this borrow'd form, makes the voige which we call an 
Echo. Theſe Species being receiv'd by the Spirits, are by them 
carry'd to the Common Senſe and the Imagination; and then, 


(after the example of this Faculty ) the Intelle& formes the 


like in it ſelf , which are more ſpiritual and incorporeal then the 
firſt, and which at length ir commits to the cuſtody of the Me- 

mory, to make uſe ot the ſame in fitting time and place. 
The Third ſaid , That the greateſt difficulty ariſing about 
theſe Viſible Species, is, how thoſe of each different objet ng 
tne 
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the fame place can fi}} it all, and nevertheleſs all theſe Species 
together not fill it more; yea,” not confound and hinder one the 
other from being as well ſeen as if there were. but one Obje&, 
*Tis otherwiſe'in ſounds and ſmells, which being various givenot 
a diſtin& perception of any one, but a medley of all. Now the 
reaſon hereof ſeemes to be, becaule' the Viſible Species alter not 
the Air, -as odours which are corpoteal do {as appears in that 
they make us healthy and ſick) and 'tis not 'needful for the Eye 
to paint them anew, *as'the Ear new frames all ſounds, which 
cannot be done but ſucceſſively z the deep tone, (for example ) 
being conſtrain'd to attend at the portal of the Ear, till the ſhrill 
be new form'd in it.-  Whence ariſerh the confufion'of ſounds. 
The Fourth ſaid, As the Viſible Species arenot mix'd together 
in a Looking-glaſs, but all appear diſtin&ly, although' the di- 
menfions of the glaſs be very fmall in reſpe& of the extent and 
number of the objects, becauſe the Species concur there in a di- 
rect line, and are terminated as in a point , which is capable 
to lodge them, being they are immaterial : So it is with the 
ſame Species in reference tothe Air,through. the leaſt part where- 
of ris a leſs wonder that many of them paſs without penetration, 
then to.obſerve the actions of our Memory in one point of 
which infinite Species, not onely viſible, but thoſe introduc'd 
by all other ſenſes, remain for a long time , yea, during all our 
lives 3 notwithſtanding their ſociety ſeem very incompatible. 
But although Objedts fend their [Images towards the Sight, yet 
the Eye emits the moſt fubtile and aCtive Spirits to receive them, 


which it hath for this purpoſe. Henceit is that to ſee a thing 
diſtin&ly,, we contract our Eyes, or ſhut one of them; to the 


end the viſual beanis may be more ſtrengthened by being more 
united. *Tis through the diffipation of theſe ſpirits that the 
Eye grows weary with ſeeing; and old men, thoſe who watch, 
read, or additt themſelves to women too much, ſee not very 
clear ; and on the contrary, young perſons, and the cholerick, 
whoſe ſpirits are more ſubtile, have a very ſharp Sight, Bur if 
Sight were performed without any Emiſſton, the. Bafiliſk ſhould 
not kill by its aſpe& 5 the Wolf perceiving a man firſt ſhould not 
make him hoarſe; women ſhould not infect Looking-glaſles at 
certain times 3 thoſe who have ſore Eyes ſhould not communi- 
cate their infirmity to others by beholding them, or being be- 
held by them : Laſtly, old hags could not bewitch Children by 
the Sight, and Lambs too, by the report of Yzrg3l, if the viſual 
ſpirits which they ſend forth were not corrupted. | 

The Fifth ſaid, If the Eye ſend any thing towards the Object, 
it muſt be either a ſubſtanceor an accident. An incorporal ſub- 
ſtance it cannot be, for then a man ſhould emit his Soul, or part 
of it, which is abſurd ; befides, that of other Animals, whoſe 
Souls are confeiledly corporeal, ſome ſee better then we. Nor 
can it be a body, for no body is mov'd in an inſtant; and 


yet as ſoon as we open our Eyes we behold the Stars; yea, we w 
muc 
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much ſooner then we hear, and behold the Lightning before we 
hear the Thunder which preceded it. Nor is it any of the Ani- 
mal Spirits that iflues forth 3 from whence ſhould ſuch a quan- 
tity be produc'd as. to reach as far as the Firmament ? Neither 
5s it an accident, fince *ris againſt Nature for an accident to go 
from one ſubjet to another. Now this difficulty may ſerve 
for an excuſe to Cardinal Ferro, when before Henry 1 11, he was 
ogravel'd with this Riddle, I a» a man and no man, Thave neither 
body nor ſoul, T am neither ſhadow nor piQure, and yet Iam ſeen ; 
by which was meant the ſpecies of a man beholding himſelf in a 
olaſs. Laſtly, either theſe, viſual rayes return back to their 
quarters, after they have been abroad to receive the Viſible Spe- 
cies 3 (and then Nature ſhould labour in vain by going to ſeek 
that which comes of its own accord) or elſe they return not,;and 
{o the viſion ſhould not be made in the Eye, but in the Air. 


— 


CONFERENCE XLVIII. 


I. Whether every thing that nouriſhes an Animal 
onght to have life. TI. Of Courage. 


Very thing in the world is effeCted by an order and difpoſi- 
E tion of cauſes and means ſubalternate one to another. 
God makes himſelf known to Men by the marvellous effetts of 
Nature. The immaterial and incorruptible Heavens communi- 


ought to have Cate their virtues and influences here below 3 firſt, through the 


Life. 


Element of Fire, which is moſt ſubtile, and then through the 
Air which is moſt pure in the upper Region, more groſs in the 
middle, and in the lower infefted by the vapours and exhala- 
tions of the Water and Earth, and all compounds; in the pro- 
duction whereof Nature obſerves ſuch order as that ſhe begins 
alwayes with the more ſimple, and never paſles from one ex- 
tremity to another without a medium. Thus the Plant ſpring- 
eth out of theground like an herb, becomes a ſhrub, and then a 
tree. The Embryo lives onely a vegetable life at firſt, then ar- 
rives to motion, and laſtly, is indu'd with reaſon. Even in civil 


| life too ſpeedy advancements are taken il], whereas he who grows 


great by degrees do's not ſo much offend the Minds of others, 
and provokes leſs jealoufie. Hence alſo the deaths, and eſpeci- 


ally the violent , aſtoniſh us more then the births of Men, be- 


cauſe they come into the world, and grow up by little and little, 
bur are cut off in a moment. So likewiſe the burning of Cities, 
and overthrow of States, cauſe the more admiration, becauſe 
ſudden viciflitudes ſeem leſs conformable tv the order of Na- 
ture then their progreſſive ereCtions. That which is obſerv'd in 
the compolition and generation of bodies holds alſo in their 

nutrx10n, 
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nutrition, for both of them proceed from the ſame Faculty, and 
are almoſt the ſame thing. For to nouriſh, 1s to be chang'd 
into the ſubſtance of that which is nouriſh'd. Nature makes 
no change from one term to another by a violent motion and 
progreſs, but by little and little, of a matter capable of being 
converted into the ſubſtance of the living thing 3 as onely that 
is which hath life, it being as impoſſible to make a living thing of 
that which never was ſuch , and conſequently who matter 
hath no diſpoſition to become ſuch, as 'tis to make a thing be 
which cannot be. 

The Second ſaid, (ſetting afide Cardar's opinion who extends 
lite even to Stones) as there are three orders of living things, fo 
there are three that have need of nutrition, Plants, Animals 
and Men. Plants are nouriſh'd with the juice of the earth ; 
Animals, for the moſt part, with Plants; and Men better with the 
Fleſh of Animals, then with any other thing, by reaſon of the 
reſemblance of their natures. The firſt order 1s not here ſpoken 
of, becauſe Plants muſt needs be nouriſh'd with that which hath 
not had life, unleſs we will ſay, that the univerſal ſpirit inform- 
ing the earth gives it vertue to produce and nourith them. The 
two latter are only in queſtion, and I think it no more inconve- 
nient that what hath not had life may ſerve for aliment, and be 
converted into the ſubſtance of a living creature, then that the 
earth and water ({imple elements in reſpect of a Plant) are afh- 
milated by it and made partakers of vegetable life. For as fire 
makes green wood combuſtible by exficcating its humidity ſo 
an Animal may render ſuch matter fit for its nouriſhment which 
was not fo before. Not only the Oeſtrich is nouriſh'd with Iron 
which it digeſts, Pigeons and Pullen with gravel, the ſtones of 
which are found in their crops ſmooth and round 3 but alſo men 
may be nouriſh'd with bread made of earth. And the Spani- 
ardsare much addicted to the uſe of an earth call'd Soccolante 
which they mingle with water and ſugar 3 its terrene confi- 
ſtence refuting their opinion who hold it to-be the juice of a 
Plant. Yea, fome in Steges have ſupported their hves with 1n- 
animate things, as with bread of Slate. as 'tis reported of that 
of Saxcerre. And, moreover, 'tis manifeſt that ſome ſick people 
are nouriſh'd with water alone for many days together. 

The Third ſaid, Nutrition is made by the help of heat, which 
alters and divides the aliments, and reduces them to a molt fim- 
ple ſubſtance, capable of being converted into every fimilary 
part 3 the property of heat being to ſeparate heterogeneous 
things, and conjoyn thoſe of the ſame nature. Hence, things 
leaſt compounded are more eaſily aflimilated. And as among 
Medicaments, ſo among aliments, the more ſimple are the beft, 
and make feweſt excrements. Theair doth not only refrefh the 
natural heat, but ſerves for food and aliment to the ſpirits, our 
beſt and nobleſt parts; with which air alone, . as the common 


opimon holds, the Camelion is nouriſh'd, as the +” 
wit 
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with dew which is nothing but concreted air and the Jews were 
fed fourty years with Marna,which 13a kind of dew(for the Scri- 
pture ſaith it vaniſh'd with the heat of the Sun) yea, the Manna 
which is found at this day in Calabria & other places is capable of 
nouriſhing an animal,and yet it never had lite,but fall's from hea- 
ven upon the ſtones, from which it 1s collected. Theſame may be 
ſaid ofhony,which isa kind of dew too falling upon the leaves & 
flowers of Plants,and ſerving for food to Bees who only gather it, 
without other preparation. And a fort of Flyes call'd PyranFe live 
with nothing but fire,as many Fiſhes do of plain water,Moles and 
Worms of ſimple earth. Antimony and divers other Minerals, 
purg'd from their malignant qualines,ferve for aliment; and the 

who are expert in Chymiſtry make a kind of bread of them. The 
Magiſtery of Pearls and Coral, many precious Stones, and Gold 
it ſelf,by the conſent of all antiquity,wonderfully repair our radi- 
cal moiſture by their fix'd ſpirits;whence they are call'd Cordials. 

The Fourth faid , If man were homogeneous and all of a 
piece, he would be not only immortal, according to Hippo- 
crates, but need no food, which is neceſſary only for reparation 
of what ſubſtance is conſum'd 5 now nothing would be deſftroy'd - 
in man, were it not for the heterogeneous pieces of which he is 
made up. Wherefore fince we are nouriſh'd with the ſame things 
whereof we are compos'd, and weare not compos'd of one pure 
and ſimple clement, but of four,it follows,that whatever nouriſhes 
us muſt be mix'd of thoſe four Elements ; and therefore the more 
compounded it 1s, as animate things are, the more proper it is to 
nouriſh, Otherwiſe were the aliment pure. it could not be afli- 
milated. And although it could be aſſimilated , yet it could 
not nouriſh the whole body, but only either the terreſtrial parts, 
if it were earth ,,or the humours, if it were water ; or the ſpirits, 
if it were fire or air. 

The Fifth. ſaid, The life of man coſt Nature dear, if it muſt 
be maintain'd at the expence of ſo many other animals lives. If 
you ſay, that being made for man, the greateſt happineſs that 
can befa]l them 1s to ſerve him in ſomething though by the loſs 
of their lives. But this 1s rather a fair enckh to cover our cruel- 
ty and luxury; ſeeing Animals are no more proper then Plants 


to nouriſh man. Witneſs our firſt Fathers, before the flood, who 
were ſo long-liv'd although they liv'd not of fleſh. Whence 'tis 


inferr'd too that inanimate things may nouriſh us better then 
Plants. For. the taſte 1s an 1ll judge in this cauſe; the Eele, 
amongſt animals, and the Peach, amongſt fruits, affording the 
worſt nouriſhment , though they relliſh moſt deliciouſly. 
The Similitude of ſubſtance is of little conſideration ; for Ani- 
mals live not of their like, and the Cannibals are ordinarily all 


.Leprous. That a thing may be food, 'tis ſufficient that # have 


an humidity or ſubſtance proportionate to ours, in what order 
of things ſoever it be bend. And nature has had no leſs care of 
nouriſhing an animal then of healing it, but ſhe has _— all 

| ſub- 
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cannot reckon among Plants thoſe excreſcenſes which we call 


Truffes, and are held to be produc'd by thunder in ſome kinds . 


of earth, whencg,they are gather'dz and yer they nouriſh ex- 


tremely. 
The Sixth ſaid, When that which enters into the Stomack is 


alter'd by it, 'tis call'd aliment ; for heat is the chief Agent by 


which it is united and aftimulated ; whence it comes to pals 
that according to the diverſity of: this heat, Hemlock ſerves for 
nouriſhment to the Starlings, but kills man. Now to judge 
whether that which hath had life be more proper for nutrition 
then that which hath not z we need only conſider upon which of 
the two the natural faculty which diſperſes this heat a&ts moſt 
powerfully 3 which, no doubt, it doth upon that which hath had 
life, ſince it hath the conditions requiſite to food, being in ſome 
ſort like, as having been alive; and alſo qualifi'd to become ſo 
again, becauſe when a form forſakes its ſubject it leaves diſpoſt- 
tions in it for alike form toenſue ; *tis alſo in ſome ſort unlike, 
being actually deſtitute of life. Wherefore as that which hath 
life really cannot nouriſh a living thing becauſe of its total re- 
ſemblance, and there is no action between things alike, other- 
wiſe a thing might act againſt it ſelf, ſince nothing is more like to 
any thing then it ſelf. So that which never had life cannot 
nouriſh an animal, by reaſon of its intire diſfimilitude; and be- 
cauſe between things wholly unlike there is no action. 


Upon the ſecond Point 3 If *tis worthy admiration that 


amongſt Animals a little dog gives chaſe to a multitude of Oxen Of Cwrrage. 


(whence the Hebrews call a Dog Cheleb, that is to ſay, All heart, 
in regard of his courage) 'tis more to be wonder'd that amongſt 
men who are of the ſame ſpecies, and fram'd after the ſame man- 
ner, one puts to flight three others, greater, ſtronger and often- 
times more dextrous then himſelf. The cauſe hereof is attributed 
| to heat;but (beſides that weſee many ſufficiently heated in every 
other aCtion, but cold when it comes to fighting 3 ) as they ſay 


there are good Grey-hounds of all ſizes, fo there are great cou- | 


rages of all tempers; and although the hair, complexion, ſta- 
ture, and habit of body, are the moſt ſure witneſles, yet every 
body knows that there are valiant men found of all hairs and ſta- 
tures, yea of all Ages, the ſeeds of courage being manifeſt in 
children, and the remainders in old men. Ir ſeems therefore 
that courage proceeds from the fitting and well proportion'd 
temper and ſtructure of the heart and arteries; for when theſe 
are too large, the ſpirits are more languid, and the aCtions leſs 
vigorous, eirher to repel| preſent dangers, or meet thoſe which 
. are future. Yet the Cholerick are naturally more diſpos'd to 


magnanimity, the Phlegmatick and Melancholy leſs, and the 
Sanguine are between both. Education alſo and cuſtom are of 


great moment, as we ſee Rope-dancers and Climbers perform 
Pp ps ſtrange 


ſublunary bodies with properties medicinal to man. Laſtly, we 
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ſtrange feats with inimitable boldneſs, becauſe they have been 
us'd to walk upon Ropes,and climb the Spires of Churches, from 
their youth. So a child that has been accuſtom'd to dangers 
from his infancy will not fear any. | Moreover, Honour and 
Anger are great ſpurs to valour, eſpecially, when the latter is 
ſharpned by the defire of revenge, which 1s excited by injury, 
derifion, or ingratitude. Exhortations too are very effectual. 
And therefore when ever Ceſar's Souldiers did not behave them- 
ſelves well, he obſerves that he had not had time to make a 
ſpeech to them. Nor is Neceſlity and the confideration of pre- 
ſent danger to be omitted, for the greateſt cowards oftentimes 
give proofs of courage upon urgent occaſions, when there's no 
hope of flight; and one of the beſt wiles of a General is to take 
from his Souldiers all hope of retreat and ſafety otherwiſe then 
in victory. Example alſo prevails much, both as to flying and to 
fighting. Wherefore thoſe that run firſt ought to be puniſh'd 
without mercy, as they who firſt enter a breach, or are fartheſt 
engag'd amongſt the enemies, deſerve great acknowledgement 
of their vertue. But particularly amongſt perſons acquainted 
and mutually affectionate, courage is redoubled by the pre- 
ſence of the thing belov'd ; witneſs the ſacred Legion of the 


' Thebans. But the deſire of honour and hope of reward are the 


moſt powerful incitements to valour. Upon which account the 
King's preſence is always counted equivalent as all his Troops 
together. 

The Second ſaid, Courage is a vertue plac'd between bold- 
neſs and fear. Yetit is chiefly converſant in moderating fear, 
which 1s an expectation of evil. Amongſt the evils and adverfſi- 
ties which cauſe terrour to men, ſome are tc be fear'd by all, 
and cannot be {lighted by a vertuous man, as ignowiny, paniſh- 
ment for a crime, or other infamy. Others may be fear'd or 
deſpis'd without blame, if our ſelves be not the cauſes of them, 
as Poverty, Exile and Sickneſs. And yet a man 1s never the 
more couragious for not fearing them. Far a Prodigal is not 
couragious-for not fearing Poverty « an impudent fellow that 
bath loſt all ſhame may ealily deſpiſe baniſhment, as Dzogenes 
did; and a Sot will be inſenfible of an incurable diſeaſe, which a 
wiſe man ſupports patiently. Laſtly, ſome evils are to be con- 
temn'd, asall dangers and misfortunes which neceſlarily come 
to paſs in life, and death it ſelf; in the deſpifing of which the 
greatneſs of courage principally appears, eſpecially in that which 
happens in the wars, fighting for one's Prince and Country, as 
being the moſt honourable and glorious of all. | 

The Third faid, No vertue can keep us from fearing death, ' 
which gave ſogreat apprehenſion to the moſt wiſe, and to our 
Lord himſelf, and which AriFotle deſervedly calls the moſt ter- 
rible of terribles ; the ſame Philoſopher alſo teaching us that 
a vertuous man infinitely defires to live,and ought to fear death; 
becauſe he accounts himſelf worthy of long lite, during which - 

he 
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he may do ſervice to others, and he knows well that death will 
deprive him of all the goods of this world 3 fince well-being 
preſuppoſes being. Therefore courage do's not wholly take 
away the fear of death, no more then the ſenſe of pain, which is 
natural; otherwiſe a couragious man ought to be inſenfible and 
ſtupid. But he governs this fear in ſuch ſort that it do's not hin- 
der him from overcoming his enemy, although it render him 
more prudent and circumſpect in ſeeking fit means. to attain 


thereunto. Herein he differs from the raſh perſon, who caſting 


himſelf into dangers without having foreſeen and maturely 
conſider'd them, becomes faint-hearted in the chiefeſt of the 
brunt. 

The Fourth ſaid, A couragious man is known by what he at- 
tempts without raſhneſs, and accompliſhes without fear ; for he 
always repreſents to himſelf the danger greater then it is, to the 
end, to arm himſelf with ſtrong reſolutions, which once taken 
'tis impoſſible ro make him retract. © His courage proceeds nei- 
ther from experience nor neceffity, nor defire of gain, igno- 
rance or ſtupidity ; but having well confider'd the — and 
judg'd it honourable to reſiſt it, he doth fo upon the ſole ac- 
count of vertue, and ſhews himſelf indefatigable in undergoing 
toils, and invincible even in death. *'Tis not enough that his 
cauſe be good, he will end it by lawful means, and had rather 
loſe his right then attempt ſuch as are unjuſtifiable and diſpleaſing 
to his Prince. Therefore our Duelliſts muſt conclude that they 
abandon folid honour, to follow its ſhadow z ſince honourable 
and juſt are inſeparable. The ſword is his laſt remedy, and he 
uſes it more to defend then to aſlault, but always with ſome 
kind of conſtraint, and yet none wields it with more ſureneſs 
and grace, fear not cauſing him to make unſeemly geſtures. 
He hates nothing ſo much as vice. He ſpeaks little but acts 
much, liking rather to be ſeen then heard. He chuſes not the 
kind of death, but receives that which is offer'd, in which no- 
thing troubles him ſaving that it deprives him of the means to-do 
his King and Country more ſervice. If his ill fate make him a 
{lave, he will not employ death to deliver himſelf from ſervi- 
tude, as Cato of Utica did, ſhewing thereby a figure of cowardize 
rather then of courage 4 but he will ſo deport himſelf as tofeem 
free in his bondage, yea to have dominion over thoſe who com- 
mand him. In fine, whether he be conqueror or conquer'd, he 
loſes nothing of his magnanimity, but remains always like him- 
ſelf, firm in his reſolutions. To attain to which greatneſs of 
ſpirit 'tis not enough that the ſtruQure of the body Þe large, or 


the heat of temper as great as that of Leonidas the Spartane, Mat- 
thias the Emperour, or the Pirate burnt alive at Gradiſca by the 
Venetians, the hearts of which three were found hairy z there 
muſt be moreover an heroick ſoul, informing this body. 

The Fifth alledg'd, that the Original of-courage is to be 
ſought in the nobleneſs of extraction, whether it be known gr 
Pp 2 not 
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not. For though there ſeem to be ſome intervals in illuſtrious 
families proceeding from malignant influences, or other impedi- 
ment ; yet there is obſerv'd generally no leſs reſemblance of chil- 
dren with their Anceſtors in mind then in body 3; Eagles never 
producing Doves, nor Doves Eagles. | 
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I. Whether there be Specifical remedies to every 
Diſeaſe. II. Whether Tears proceed from 


Weakneſs. 


En, in imitation of Nature, always ſeek the ſhorteſt way. 

For which purpoſe they have thought fit to make 
maximes of every thing ; whereas, to ſpeak truth, there is no 
maxime of any thing fince by the moſt certain rule of all, 
there is none ſo general but hath ſome exception ; yea ſome have 
ſo many exceptions that 'tis dubious on which fide to make the 


rule, Nevertheleſs the minde of man forbears not to make 


axiomes in all Sciences, eſpecially in Phyſick : whoſe Office be- 
ing to govern Nature, it involves in certain general laws all diſ{- 
eaſes, with their cauſes, ſymptomes and remedies, although as 
in the Law, ſo in Phyſick, two Caſes are never alike. But when 
theſe rules come to be apply'd to praCtice, every one confeſles 
that he finds them not wholly correſpondent to what he _—_— 


ed. Now this is chiefly to be underſtood of particular Diſeaſes 


and Specificks ; as the Pleurifie, Cataraft, or Gout. For ge- 
ral Infirmities, as fimple Intemperatures, may be cur'd by ge- 
neral Remedies endu'd with contrary qualities. 

The Second faid, Specifick is that which is determin'd to 
ſome one thing, and hath above it the Generick ; and below, 
the Individual. It is demanded, here, whether there be Reme- 
diesſo determined to one ſpecies or ſort of difeaſe, as that they 
fute to that alone. I conceive that fince there are diſeaſes of all 
forms, as Peſtilential, Venomous and Malignant, there are alſo 
Remedies ſo tao : and experience ſhews in many admirable 
Cures that there are Remedies whoſe effefts depend not on the 
firſt Qualities ; as that Rheubarb purges, that Mugwort is 
good. for the Mother, and Bezoar a Cordial, comes not from 
heat and dryneſs in ſuch a degree; for then every thing that 
hath the ſame temperament ſhould be likewiſe purgative, hyſte- 
rical, and cordial; which isnot true. But nothing hinders but-a 
Remedy may be ſpecifical to one particular Diſtemper by its oc- 
cult qualities, and yet profitable and ſutable to-others by its 
mamkeſt qualities 3. as the ſame thing may be both food and 
phyſick, | : 

, The 
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The Third faid, That this Queſtion depends upon. another, 
namely, whether mixt bodies act only by their temperature aud 
firſt qualities, or by their ſubſtantial forms or ſpecifick vertues, 
For it the ation of every thing depends not on the various mix- 
tare of its qualities, but on its whole form and ſubſtance, Medi- 
eines will never cure as they are hot or cold, but by a particular 


ſpecifick vertue ariſing from their form , wholly contrary to that 


of thedifeafe. For underſtanding whereof, *ris to be abſerv'd, 
that as the natural conſtitution of every mixt body conſiſts in a 
rfe& mixture of the four Elementary Qualities, in the good 
iſpoſition. of the matter, and in the integrity of the form ; fo 
the ſame may ſuffer mutation in either of theſe three manners, 
either according to its temperature, or according to its matter, 
or accoruing to iits form. Whence it follows that every mixt 
body, as medicaments are, may act upon our Nature, by its firſt, 
ſecond, and third faculties. The firſt proceed from the pl 
mixtion of the four Qualities; 'according to the diverſity where- 
of, the compound is either Hot , (as Pepper, ) or Cold, (as 
Mandrakes) or Moiſt, (as Oyle;) .or Dry, (as Bole Armenick,) 
not in act, but in power. And by this Firſt Faculty alone which 
follows the Temperament, a Medicament adts chiefly upon the 
Temperament of Bodies. Their Second Faculty ariſes from the 
various mixture of the ſame Qualities with the Matter. For a 
Hot Temperament, joyn'd to. a matter diſpos'd according to 
the degree of Heat, will be opening, cutting, corroſive, or 
cauſtick ; and ſo the reſt, which have a great latitude according 
to the degrees of their mixtion, from which they are ſaid to be 
attenuatiug or incraſlating , deterſive or emplaſtick, rarefying 
or condenſing, laxative or aſtringent, attraCtive or repelling, 
mollifying or hardning. And by this Second Faculty alone 
Medicaments act upon the. Matter. The Thira Faculty of Me- 
dicaments ariſes not from their qualities or matter,but from their 
form and ſpecifick occult virtue; as in Sera the Faculty to purge 
Melancholy-z in Terra Sigillata or Lemnia, to fortifie the Heart 
againſt poyſons 3 as alſo that Scorpions kill with the tail, and 
certain poyſons cauſe death without any alteration of the 
Temper. | 
The Fourth ſaid,diſeaſes are confider'd either in their genus, in 
their ſpecies, or in their individuals. In the firſt way, as a Diſeaſe 
is nothing but a diſpoſition contrary to Nature, andjnjuring the 
ations; ſoit is cur'd by introducing the natural diſpoſition. In 
the ſecond, if it bea intemperature (e.g.) cold in the ſecond de- 
gree, its ſpecifick is hot in the ſame degree; if it be an Organi- 
cal Diſeaſe, (as an Obſtruction) the onely remedy is to unſtop 
the paſſages; if it be ſolution of Continuity, all that's to be 
done, is, to conjoyn that which is divided. Burt if a Diſeaſe be 
confider'd in the Individual.then particular remedies of the ſame 
nature beemploy'd, which are the true ſpecificks. 


The Fifth faid, "Tis true of the cauſes of Health, as well ro - 
thoſe 


ole com- - 


—— 
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thoſe of Diſeaſes ; that the ſame thing is hurtful or healthful 
to one but not to another, not onely amongſt the different ſpe- 
cies, but alſo amongſt the individuals of the ſame ſpecies, in re- 
oard of the ſeveral circumſtances. A remedy that recover'd 


. one kills another 3 yea, that which not long ago was healthful to 


an individual perſon 1s now quite contrary. So that 'tis impoſ- 
fible to aſſign any ſpecificks for an individual perſon, which 
nevertheleſs is the ſubject on which the cure is to be done, and 
not the ſpecies of man. 

The Sixth faid, Every thing in Nature is determin'd to a 
particular ation, proceeding from its formand eflence, which 
1s more adapted to ſuch ation then to any other. So a. Tree 
is determin'd to produce one kind of fruit rather then another. 
Now the ſame may be ſaid of Remedies drawn from the three 
families; ſome are proper to purge a particular humour, whence 
they are callld Cholagoga, Melanogoga, Hydragoga, Emeticks, 
Diureticks, Diaphoreticks , Diſcoſfives , Sternutatories, and 
Bechicks3 others ſtrengthen a particular part , whence they 


. are call'd Cardiacks, Cephalicks, Hepaticks, and Splenicks ; 
| ſome have a faculty of refiſting particular poiſons 3 ſo Treacle 


is ſpecifical againſt the biring of a Viper,a Scorpions fleſh apply'd 
upon its own wounds heals it z Oyle of Pine-nuts 1s good againſt 
Arſenick 3 Long Ariſtoloch , or Rue , againſt Aconitum or 
Wolts-bane ; Citron Pill againſt N#x Yomica, or the Vomiting 
Nut; the ſeeds of Winter-cherry, againſt the Cantharides, or 
Spaniſh Fly 3 Mumie againſt Ulcers caus'd by Tithymal ; the 
flower of Water-lilly againſt Hellebore 3; the root of Eglantine, 
Gentian, Bawme, Betonie, Pimpernel , are excellent againſt 
the biting of a mad Dog 3 and fo others of the like nature. Some 
Medicaments are call'd Amulets, becauſe being worne about 
theneck, orlay'd to ſome part of the Body, they preſerve from 
Diſeaſes. So, by the teſtimony of: Galez, Peony worne about 
theneck averts the Falling-fickneſs ; the dung of a Wolf eaſes 
the Cholick, and the Jaſper ſtrengthens the ſtomack. Trallia- 
us affirmes, that the Eagle-ftone ( #tites ) cures Quotidian 
Agues; the Beetle and green Lizard, Quartanes; that the fore- 
head of an Aſs, and a nail taken out of a ſhipwrack'd veſſel, is 
excellent for the Epileptick Fits. The aſhes of Frogs is good 
againſt bleeding 3 the Lapis Judaicus, and the blood of a Goat, 


are uſeful againſt the ſtone of the Kidneys ; the water of a 


Stag's horn, and the bone of his heart, are excellent for infirmi- 
ties ofthe heart. Now to refer all theſe wonderful effe&s to the 
Firſt Qualities , is a groundleſs thing : And therefore Galez 
_— his Maſter Pelops for attempting to render a reaſon of 
them, : 

The Seventh ſaid, That Phyſick, invented at firſt by uſe and 
Experience, has nothing to do with Reaſon in things which fall 
manifeſtly under our ſenſes, but onely in- ſuch as ſurpaſs their 
comprehenſion 5 which being confirm'd by Reaſon, are much 
more 
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more infallible.Nevertheleſs whenReaſon ſeems repugnant to Ex- 

ience,we muſt rather hold to Experience,provided the ſame be 
eftabliſh'd upon many obſervations. Now ſince Experience ſhews 
that there are Specifical Remedies, although humane wit, in re- 
gard of its weakneſs, cannot find out the cauſe of them ; yet 'tis 
better in this caſe to rely upon the teſtimony of the ſenſes deſtitue 
of Reaſon,then to adhere to Reaſon contradifted by Experience. 
Moreover, if there be Specificks for ſome Diſeaſes, there are 
fo for all ; but they are unknown to us by reaſon of their multi- 
tude. And who is he that can know the virtues and properties 
of every thing which is in the world ? The Chymiſts are of 
this opinion; for they hold that all Medicaments have Signa- 
tures or particular marks and figures, by which they have re- 
ſemblance with the parts or diſeaſes of Man's Body, and which 
are, as 'twere, the titles and inſcriptions imprinted upon them by 
God's Hand, to teach Men their faculties. Hence the herb 
Lung-wort is very good for the Lungs; Ceterach and Harts- 
tongue for the Spleen ; Poppy and green Nuts for the Head ; 
Satyrium for the Teſticles ; Winter-cherry for the Bladder ; 
Birthwort for the Womb ; Madder for broken Legs z E7<bright 
for the Eyes ; Solomons ſeal , and Thorow-wax, for Ruptures 3 
becauſe the root of the one reſembles a Rupture, arid the 
ſtalk of the other paſſes through its leaf, as the Inteltine 
doth through the Peritonzum 3 the roots of Tormentil, red San- 
ders, and the ſtone Hzmatites, -for bleeding ; bleſied Thiſtle, 
and other prickly Plants, for the pangent pains of the fide: 


The Second Point may. be determin'd by comparing the 


IT, 


great and little world together. In the former, the Suns heat Whether 


draws up 'vapours and exhalations into the Air; it the vapours Tears proceed 


be more 1n quantity then the other, they difl6Ilve 1nto rain 5 if from Cow- 
Icfs, then the exhalations are turn'd into winds, lightnings, and ©. 


other igneous meteors. Andas we cannot infer from thence, 
that the Snn ſuffers any alteration, or is colder and hotter; for 
whether it rains or be fair , he is {till the ſame : Soneither muſt 
we attribute new qualities to the reaſonable foul, though it 
| finds in the brain a matter either apt to be condens'd into tears, 
or to be reſoly'd into the' bluſtering ſtormes, and other effects 
of Choler; yet 'tis alwayes the ſame ſoul, which, according to 
the various temper of the body, is eafily or hardly mov'd to 
tears. Women, Children, and old men, are prone to weep, 
becauſe their brain is more moiſt then that of men of middke 
age; and again, thoſe of them who are flegmarick and ſanguine 
are more inclin'd to tears then the cholerick and melancholy ; 
the latter leaſt of all, inregard of- the folitity and dryncts of 
their brain, and the thicknels of their blood. Alcnovgh there 
1s a ſort of melancholy not-natural, much abounding 11 '2- 
roii:1es3 and for that reaſon ſtyI'd Aqueous by Hippocrates. Now 
weeping is caus'd in this manner, A fad ſubject ſeiting upon the 
Heart, 
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Heart, the Arteries carry the fuliginous vapours thereof to 
the brain, which diſcharging the ſame into the ſink, call'd the 
Infundibulum, or Tunnel, they ſeek iſſue at the next paſlages, 
which are the mouth, the noſe, and the eyes, at the great angle 
or Canthus, where the Glazdula Lathrymalis, or Weeping Ker- 
nel is ſeated, which hath a hole like the point of a needle. This 
Glandule is made very ſmall, whereas the Spleen, which cauſeth 
Laughter, and the Liver, which cauſeth Love, are very large 
becauſe Man might poſſibly want ſubjects for the two former,and 
conſequently ought to be provided for,but not matter of ſadneſs. 

The Second ſaid, As amongſt Animals Man hath the greateſt 
brain, ſo he needs the moſt Aliment, and conſequently makes 
more excrements then any other 3 theſe are collected in the an- 
terior Ventricles, and between the membranes, where they re- 
main till the Expulſive Faculty, incommoded by their too 
great quantity, or pungent quality, .expells them by the uſual 
paſlages;- and thus they ſupply wax to the Eares, mucolity to 
the Noſe, and tears to the Eyes. Whereby it appears that tears 
are not alwayes ſignes of Pufillanimity, fince they proceed 
from cauſes which no body can avoid. Moreover, Joy, as well 
as Sorrow, expreſles tears, though by means wholly contrary. 
For Joy dilating and opening the paſlages by its heat,cauſes thoſe 
humidities to iſſue forth 5 and Grief compreſſing the paſlages 


| forces the ſame out 3 as a ſpunge yields forth the water which it 


had imbib'd, if you either dilate it or ſqueeze it. Their faltneſs, 
bitterneſs, and acrimony, is common to them with all the ſerofi- 
ties of the body, which they acquire by their continuance they 
make in the brain, as their heat by the ſpirits which accompany 
them. For the tears both of Joy and Sadnelſs are hot, or rather 
tepid, though thoſe ſhed in Joy ſeem cold, becauſe the cheeks 
are warme in Joy, which draws the heat and ſpirits from the 
centre to the circumference 3 and in Sadneſs they appear hot, 
becauſe they drop upon the cheeks which are cold, through the 
abſence of the heat and ſpirits caus'd by ſadneſs to retire in- 


ward. But thoſe Tears which proceed from a diſeaſe, as from 


a defluxion or diſtillation,are really cold, becauſe they are caus'd 
by the crudity of the humours. 

The Third ſaid, That Tears of ſorrow come not from com- 
preſſion, (for we cannot weep in a great ſadneſs) but from a par- 
ticular virtue which grief hath to od them forth. For Nature 
being willing to drive away the cauſe of Grief, ſends the heat 
and ſpirits towards it, which heating the external parts attract 
the humours thither. Hence it is Onyons lancinating the Eyes 


| by their ſharp ſpirits cauſe weeping, as ſmoke likewiſe doth, 


and the ſtcadfaſt beholding of an obje&, and too radiant a light, 
by the pain which they cauſe to the fight. Nor do's this hold 
good,onely in pain bur in grief,particularly in compaſſion, which 
154 grief we reſent for anothers miſery. For the conſideration 


of a fad objet ſetting the humoyrs in motion, and attenuating 
| them, 
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them, cauſeth them to diſtill forth by the Eyes, mouth, and 
noſe. This is alſo the reaſon why thaſe whorun impetuouſly 
on horſe-back or afoot, ſometimes drop rears; for the heat ex- 
'cited by this motion draws ſweat forth over all the body ; and 
tears tothe Eyes, being of the ſame nature with ſweat. Unleſs 
you rather think that this may be caus'd by the coldneſs of the 
new Air, which condenſes and prefles forth theſe humidities. 
Wherefore ' we cannot abſolutely pronounce that tears are 
Symptomes of Pulillanimity, ſeeing :*tis not in our yu tote- 
ſtrain: them what ever courage we have 3 and oftentimesex- 
ample no leſs invites us, then duty obliges us, to: let this torrent 
rake its courſe. | Io ..54235; 

The Fourth ſaid, If.it be true that the moſt couragious are of 
the hotteſt conſtitution,” 'twill follow that tears-are rather a ſign 
of Magnanimity then of Cowardice,; ſince they are moſt fre- 
quent to ſuch as abound in heat and moiſture. For as water il 
ſues out of green wood heated bythe fire 3 ſo tears are forc'd 
out of the Eyes by the internal heat excited by Joy, Grief, Anger; 
or other diſorderly motion. For through the immoderateneſs 
of. this heat the coldneſs of the Brain is increas'd' by - Antipe- 
riſtaſis, and endeavours to with-ſtand it; for which purpoſe 
it collects together abundance of cold vapours, ' which the heat 
over-powering cauſes that cloud of humour condens'd by cold 
to diſtill by the Eyes in a ſhowre of tears. Yet if this be done too 
often, then the ſame happens to the man as doth to a ſtiek or 
cudgel, which being too much bow'd one way and the other; 
is at length broken. In. like manner, a 'couragious perſon 
ofcen provok'd ſo farr as to weep, at laſt becomes relax'd and 
{ofined through the loſs and confumption of his fpirits, which 
are the inſtruments of Courage. Therefore. to weep too often 
is a fign of Puſtllanimity and ſoftneſs 3 never to weep, is-ſtu- 
pidity;z to weep ſometimes for the nuſerable eſtate whereinto 
this valley of tears reduces us, 'tis neceſlity. - Indeed , ' Our 
Lord wept often. Saint Peter, ſo courageous that he ſtruck the 


onely blow mention'd in the Goſpel, wept bitterly. - And 


Alexander wept tor the death of Darius; as his own Triumphs 
caus'd Ceſar to weep, in whom it was accounted Humanity 
that he wept at the ſight of Poxpey's head, as David did for the 
death of Saul. bo, Tis | | 
The Fifth ſaid, That as griefs are diminiſh'd by weeping, {o 
it may ſeem that tears ſhould ſoften the courage which proceeds 
from anger, as moſt doth. And as pity is oppoſite to revenge, 
ſo tears ſeem contrary to valour, ſince they are ſo both to re- 
venge and choler, which are the effefts of magnanimity. Add 
hereunto, that we live by example 3 and therefore ſeeing tears 
more . frequent to weak and effeminate perſons then to others, 
we eaſily draw a general conſequence, although the ſame admit 
many Exceptions, . JIE - 
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CONFERENCE L. 


Þ. Whether Colours are real. TI. Whether 3s better, 
to ſpeak well, or to write well. T7 


I. # he's knowledge of men is never compleat : what they 
Whether Co= | 


Jours are 
bd 4 al . 


know in one' manner they are ignorant of in another. 
Nothing is ſo manifeſt to the ſenſe as colour, nothing ſo obſcure 
tothe Underſtanding, which doubts whether it hath a real ex- 
iſtence, or whether it only appears ſuch to us, according as bo- 
dies- variouſly receive the light. Indeed Green and Blew ſeem 
all ane by a candle, and the ſame colour ſeems different from 
what'it was by day-lightz which again makes the ſpecies vary 
according; to its diverfity ; for we judge of them otherwiſe in the 
twilight, in the Sun, and in the ſhadow z otherwiſe beholding 
them {lopingly, dire&tly, or through a colour'd glaſs, or neer - 
ſome other lively colour. Are any colours fairer then thoſe of 
the Rain-bow 3 and yet they are no more real then thoſe of the 
Clouds. The whiteneſs which we behold in the milky way 


_ ariſethonly from the light of many ſmall Stars. The necks of 


Pigeons ſeem of a thouſand more colours then they have. The 
Heavens, the Air, and the Water, have none but what we phan- 
cy,” or what their depth, and the weakneſs of our fight, gives 
them. The ſcales of Fiſh, ſome ſmall worms, and certain kinds 
of rotten wood, ſhining in the night, ſeem to us to be colour'd, 
And Pictures are apprehended well or ill drawn according to 


- their lituation. 


| TheSecond ſaid, The object of Viſion is colour; the Organ, 
the Eye 3 the wedinm is a Diaphanous body illuminated. Pro- 
vided theſe three be rightly diſpos'd, the Organ and the wredinm 
free from all colours, and the obje& at a convenient diſtance, 


all men will neceſſarily behold colours as they are, and always 


alike : which would not beſo if they were imaginary, or fortui- 
tous, Beſides, being the objec of the fight, the ſureſt of all 
Senſes, they ought to have a real exiſtence, as all the objeAs of 
the other Senſes have. For the obje&t of the outward ſenſe 
muſt be real, otherwiſe it cannot a& upon the Organ ; and the 
Agent and the Patient ought to agree inthe ſame genus. | 
The Third ſaid, Colours, as all othet fecond qualities, have 
a rea] exiſtence, ſince they ariſe from the commixtion of moiſt 
and dry, caus'd by heat, and determin'd by cold. The firſt 


thing that happens in this mixtion is, that the humidity is thick- 


ned by the acceflion of ſome dry ſubſtance; and of this co-agu- 
lation is made a green colour, which therefore is the firſt of co- 
louts, as may be obſery'd in water, the grofler parts of which be- 
come green moſs; and in Plants when they firſt ſpring out of 


the earth. But if heat exceed in the mixtion, then ariſeth the 


Red, 
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Red, Purple, and other lively and bright colours, which ac- 
cording as they degenerate, attain atlength to Black, which is 
made by aduſtion. But when m1xtions take a contrary courſe 
by cold, then ariſe all dead colours, which terminate in black 
too by a contrary cauſe, namely, the total extinQion of heat, 
as*tis ſeen in old men and dead perſons, who are ofa leaden and 
blackiſh colour. As therefore green is the firſt, ſo Black is the 
laſt of colours, yea 'tis properly no colour, eſpecially when the 
humidity is already all conſum'd, as in coals; or is ſeparated 
from the dry parts, as in things become black by putrefaQion, 
as the gangrenous parts of an animal. Neither is white a co- 
lour, buta mean between colour and light. The reſt are true 
colours. | | 

The Fourth ſaid, Colours cannot proceed from the tempera- 
ment or mixture of the four firſt qualities, becauſe mixt bodies 
of different temperature have the ſame colour. Sugar, Arſe- 


nic, and all Salts, are white,the Crow and Raven are black ; and, 


on the contrary, one and the ſame mixt body of the ſame tempe- 
rature in all its parts, is nevertheleſs of ſeveral colours, which 
it changes without mutation of its temper. Ebeny 1s black in 
its ſurface, and grey within ; Marble, Jaſper, ani 
delight the ſight chiefly by the variety of their colours ; yel- 
low Wax grows white, and white becomes black, in the Sun. 
Nor can any one ſay, that the part of a Tulip which differs in 
colour from all the reſt, is therefore diſtinct in quality. Where- 
fore ſince colours proceed not from the firſt elementary quali- 
ties, they are no more real then the intentional ſpecies of the 
ſight z yea they are the very ſame thing ; for the viſible ſpecies 
are nothing elſe but qualities ſtreaming from every terminated 
body, which alter the edium, filling the ſame with their images 
which they diffuſe even into the Organ. Now colours are the 
ſame, being qualities which actually change and alter the Dia- 
phanous and illuminated body. 

The Fifth ſaid, This argues that we are ignorant of the rea- 
ſon of the mixtion of every body, and why ſuch a body hath 
ſuch a colour, but not that colours are not true and real. Yet 
with this diſtinction, that the colours alone which are ſeen with the 
conditions requiſite to ſenſation are real, that is to ſay, exiſt real- 
ly, and not in the Imagination. For if it were not ſo, we ſhould 
ſee them as well by night as by day, and with our eyes ſhut as 
open 3 as that fooliſh Aztiphoz did, who thought he always 
ſaw his own image before him. Anda ſenſible faculty ought to 
have a realand ſenſible object, fince the obje&t muſt be of the 
ſame nature with the faculty. But there are colours which are 
not really in the ſurface of bodies, though they appear ſo to us 
| by reaſon of the divers reception of light, or of ſome other ex- 

trinſecal colour of a tranſparent diaphanous body, or ſome other 
external cauſe which hinders the eye trom diſcerning the true 
colour of the mixt body 5 which colour though appearing 
| Qq 2 other- 


Porphyry, 
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otherwiſe then it is, yet really exiſts, *but is hidden under ano- 
ther apparent one, which continues as long as its external cauſes. 
And colour'd bodies are no lefs ſo by night then by day; but 
becauſe viſion cannot be made unleſs the medium be illuminated 
tis only through the want of light that we ſee them notin the 


- night. | For although we perceive in the dark the eyes of Cats, 


Toad-ſtools, Worms, certain horns, and rotten wood, yet 'tis 
not their true colour, but a certain ſplendor different from co- 
lour 3 which proceedeth either from their igneous ſpirits, or be- 
cauſe they approach neer ſimplicity. There 1s, therefore, rea- 
lity in colour ; but it 1s confider'd two ways either as a quali- 
ty reſulting from the mixture of the four Elementary qualities ; 
(in which ſence 'tis defin'd, by AriFotle,the extremity of aperſp:- 
cunm terminatedz)or as being ſimply viſfible,and is defin'd, by the 
ſame Philoſopher, a motive quality of a body actually diapha- 
nous.. In the firſt fignification, the colours ſeen in the Rain- 
bow, or the yellow colour caſt upon a white wall by the Sun- 
beams, paſling through a glaſs or other #edium of the ſame co- 
lour, are no more real and true colours of thoſe ſubjefts, then 


the blackneſs upon Paper by reaſon of the ink hiding its natural 


whiteneſs. But, in the latter fignification, every colour what- 


| ſoever isreal, fince the one is as well viſible as the other. 


The Sixth ſaid , Colour differs not from light , ſaving that 
colour is thelight of mixt, and light is the colour of fimple bo- 
dies, which the more fimple they are, they are alſo more lumi- 
nous. But if they communicate not their light, *tis for want of 
denſity, which is the ſole cauſe of all activity. The parts of 
Heaven are equally luminous; and yet only the more denſe and 
thick, as the Stars, can diffuſe their light to us. If this light 
grows weak, it degenerates into a white colour, as we ſee in the 
Moon and Stars; if it be more extin&, it turns into other co- 
lours (as the Blew which we behold in a clear Sky) and forward 
into others, till it come to black, which is nocolour, but a priva- 
tion of itz as darkneſsis nothing but the privation of light. So 
that to diſpute the reality of colours, -is to queſtion whether the 
cleareſt thing in the world, viz. Light, be real. 

The Seventh ſaid, Light and Colour differ, in that Light is 


- theact of the Diaphanous body, inaſmuch as 'tis Diaphanous, 


and Colour the extremity of the Dzaphannm, as it is terminated. 
For no Diaphannm, whillt it remains ſuch, is colour'd, but co- 
Jour ariſeth from the condenſation and thickneſs of the Diapha- 
zum, which terminates our ſight. And though colour be as 
muchin the inſide of bodies as in their ſurface, yet tis not call'd 
colour, ſaving when 'tis viſible, and 'tis viſible only in the ſur- 
face. Light is incorporeal and immaterial 3 colour, on the con- 


| trary,1s a material and corporeal quality. Light makes colour 


to beſeen, but makes it ſelf ſeen by its own vertue. Yet there 
1s this reſemblance between them, that every thing which we 


feecolour'd, we fee it as luminous (whence Plato, in his Ties, 


call's 
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call's colour a flame iſſuing out of 'bodies) and every thing that 
we ſee luminous, we ſee it inaſmuch as 'tis colour'd : Whence 
the Stars appear to us of a pale, yellow, or red colour. And as 
that which1s terminated is ſeen by means of the illuminated Dias 
phanum, {0 this Diaphanum is (cen becauſe 'tis terminated. For 
when we ſee the colour of a terminated body, we judge that 


there muſt be a tranſparent and diaphanous body between it and 


our eye. Wherefore, as the Intellect doth not know it {If but 
by another 3: ſo the eye doth not ſee the Diaphazum, but by ſee- 
ing that which is not diaphanous. But both the one and the 
other ſeems partly real, and partly imaginary, and arifing from 
the various relation and proportion of the eye to the object and 
the medium : fince, as for colours, not only ſome Pictures re- 
preſent ſeveral perſonages, but one and the ſame Taffeta changes 
colour according to. the divers ſituation of. the ſpeCtator's: eye. 
And as for light, you ſhall have a worm that appears great, and 
ſhines in the night, but 1s. little, and grey, inthe day. 


Upon the ſecond Point it was id, There is fo great an affi- 


II. 


nity between Speech and Reaſon, that the Greeks have 'given Yheber # 


the ſame name to both. As Reaſon.'is peculiar to man, ſo is 
Speech; and therefore (faith-4riſtotle.) he alone has a large, ſoft 
and moveable tongue, not only for the diſtinguiſhing of Taſtes, 
as other Animals, but for the uttering of words, which are the 
interpreters of his thoughts;  call'd words of the mind, as the 
other are external words. *Tis this Speech which-proteCtsInno- 
cence, accuſes Crimes, appeaſes popular Tumults and Sediti- 
ons, inflames Courage, excites to Vertue, diflivades from Vice, 
and gives praiſe to God and vertuous Men. Writing it{elf hath 
not much force, unleſs it be animated. by Speech, Mich gives 
weight and graceeven to the leaſt things. This was imply'd by 


the Ancients. when they feign'd that Orphexs :affembled even 


' Trees and Rocks by the ſound of his Harp, which is the Em- 
blem of Speech. And, therefore, I judge Speech to have the 
precedence of Writing. | | 

The Second ſaid, There are perſons who ſpeak well and 
write1ll; others, on the contrary, write better then they ſpeak ; 
others (but. very few ) do both well. And-yet, if it 'be not 
through fault of the outward Organs, it ſeems hard to conceive 
how 'tis pofitble for a man to write well and fpeak 1}, fince'tis 
the ſame judge which dictates to both Clerks, the hand and the 
tongue. For though one ordinarily goes ſwifter then the other, 


yet they muſt both expreſs the fame thought. But *tis often- 


times with Speech as 'tis with faces, which ſeem handſome if 
you behold but a glance of them ; whereas fixing ' your eye 
more wiſtly to confider them, you diſcern even the leaſt faults; 
ſo adiſcourſe, upon which you have not leiſure to refle&, may 
ſeem elegant, yet diſpleaſe you when'tis unfurniſh'd of its ex- 


ternal ornaments, Pronunciation and Geſture,, Moreover, we 


{ee 


etrer 9 to 


ſpeak well, or 


to write well; 


/ 
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ſee how little effetual a Letter is in compariſon of animated 
words, to which I alſo give the precedence. 'Tis of little im- 
portance to an Advocate whom his want of Eloquence cauſes to 
dye of hunger, whether his reputation be made'to live after his 
death. Nos was it from the eyes or hands of our Gal/ic Hercules 
that our Fathers made the golden chains proceed jwhich drew 
the people by the ears, 'twas from the tongue. And 'twas 
with the voice that the Father of Roman Eloquence overſway'd 
the mind of Ceſar, and Demoſthenes that of all Greece. 

The Third ſaid, I much more prize Writing, which refines 
and poliſhes our conceptions, which otherwiſe eſcape from great 
perſons but ill digeſted. Whence aroſe the ſaying, That ſecond 
thoughts are uſually'the beſt. Moreover, Writing is of long 
duration, and is communicated to many how remote ſoever in 
time and place. Which aſtoniſh'd the people of the new world 
when they ſaw that the letters which the Spaniards carri!'d to 
their comrades communicated the mind of one to another ; and 
they thought them to be familiar ſpirits. But when this Wri- 
ting is well perform'd, it hath great weight with Poſterity 
too; whence tt 1s that we ſtill admire the brave conceptions of 
antiquity, which would have periſh'd had they been deliver'd 
only in words, which dye as they are born. 

The Fourth ſaid, Writing hath this inconvenience that it can- 
not þe comprehended by more then one or two perſons at a 
time; whereas the Voice reaches to many thouſand together ; 
without receiving any diminution (which is ſome reſemblance 
of Divinity) and: conſequently is the more noble. 

The Fifth ſaid , If we judge of the preeminence of 


- Speech ,or Writing , by the difficulty there is in either ( ac- 


cording to the Proverb, which faith that the moſt difficult 
things are the moſt excellent) the queſtion will remain un- 
ro. For there was never either a perfet Pen-man, or 
perfect Orator ; but if we judge of the advantage by the effects, 
*tis certain that Writing hath more weight then Speech, and is 
theretore much more conſiderable. And though words once 
utter'd cannot be recall'd (no more then a written thing be re- 
tracted) yet being confign'd to a very flitting and inconſtant ele- 
ment, they are of little duration 5 whereas being written they 
laſttoeternity, Which conſideration ſo highly incens'd 24. Arn- 
thonie Fepioſl Cicero, for publiſhing his Philippicks againſt him 3 
and made Bubalus _ himſelf for what Hippanax had written 
againſt him, as Lycambes did upon Archilochas's Jambicks, For 
the benefits and miſchiefs of Writing are great. Which makes 


| for it, ſince the more excellent a thing is, the more hurtful the 


abuſe of it is; and, according to Ariſtotle , Men abuſe every 
thing, except Vertue. | 

heSixth ſaid, *Tis true, Speech is peculiar to man, but 'tis 

a token of the impotence and weakneſs of our mind, which can- 

not know other's thoughts in their purity, as Angels and bleſſed 

- Spirits 
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Spirits do , who underſtand one another without external 
Speech. ' But the ſoul of manis ſo ſubjected to the Senſes, that 
it cannot apprehend ſpiritual things unleſs they be repreſented to 
it as corporeal. Beſides, Speech belongs not fo. to man alone, 
but that brutes (eſpecially, thoſe who have ſoft, large and looſe 


tongues, as Birds ) can imitate it, but Writing they cannot. 


Moreover, a thing is more excellent by how. much nobler the 
cauſe is on which it depends. But to ſpeak well depends on the 
Organs rightly diſpos'd 3 to write well, on the underſtanding 
_ alone. For the Air, the Lungs,'the Tongue, the Teeth, and the 

Lips, make the Speech 3 hut the mind alone begets the thoughts 
which writing conſigns to the fight, the nobleſt of the Senſes. 
Eloquence is diminiſh'd by Diſeaſes, old Age, or the leaſt in- 
diſpoſition of the Organs 3 but the ſtyle which depends on the 
Mind alone (which never grows old) becomes more vigorous as 
the body waxes weaker. 

At length it was ſaid, That the preſent Queſtion making up 
the Century of thoſe propounded fince the reſolution of print- 
ing, it ſeem'd fit to make them the firſt Volume of Conferences ; 
and becauſe this Number, the Seaſon, the Example of others, 
the affairs which many have in the Country,and the neceſſity for 
minds as well as bodies to take ſome relaxation, require a Vaca- 
tion for this Company 3 it is therefore adjourn'd till Monday 
before the Feaſt of St. Martin. 


The End of TY Firſt Part. 
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CONFERENCES. 
PART II. 


Monday, November 6. IRE 


Or Introduction toſthe Enfuing Conferences,it ſeems requi- 

' fite that an Account begiven of two things. I. Of what 

paſs'd during the Vacation, II. Of fome difficulties 
touching theſe Exerciſes. 4 p | 

As for the firſt; The Vacation was ſpent in the propoſal and 
examination of divers Secrets and Curioſities of ſome Arts and 
Sciences, a few whereof ſhall be ſummarily mention'd in the 
order as they were. propos'd 3 and moſt of which were found 
true by the perſons appointed by the Company, to examine and 
make experiments of the ſame. 

The Firſt was a way to deſcribe a Circle, of what greatneſs 
ſoever, without knowing the Centre of it, but ſuppoſing the 
Centre were inacceſſible. 

- TH. A way to make the Verniſh of Chia, black and yellow, 
ilded. | | 

X I FI. To make a plain Looking-glaſs repreſenting the objetts 

upon itsſurface, and not inwards, as they uſually appear. 

I V. To wake a Spherical Mirror, repreſenting the Figures in 
their true proportion, and not corrupted, as they are in the 
vulgar ones. 

V. To make oneor more very conſpicuous figures appear in 
the Air, by the help of a Concave Glaſle. | | 

VI. To cool Wine ſpeedily in Summer, and to freeze water 
for that purpoſe. | 

VII. To, decypher all common and decypherable Cy- 

hers. | | 

VIII. To give the Invention” of almoſt a number of Cy- 
phers , which cannot be decypher'd ; as, among others, ro 
write with a ſingle point for each Letter : with two Books, in 
which no extraordinary mark 115 to be ſeen. | 

IX, Towritewith a Cypher, which may be read in two dif- 
ferent Languages. | 

X. To compriſe under a manifeſt ſenſe an other hidden fignj- 
fication, as ample as the firſt, 


Rr X1. To 
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XI. Towrite upona body which will never periſh, noteven 
by Firez at which aloneit is to be read, and to anſwer there- 
unto by the ſame way, making the Letters diſappear and retyrn 
again at pleaſure. ; ; 

X II. A way of writing or impreſſion, . which repreſents all 
the properties of every thing, with as few'Letters as the ordinary 
way of writing. ; | 3 - T 
1 4 III. A way to give ON ſix hours ata hundr 
leagues diſtance, without Bells, Canons, or the like means. 

XIV. A way to give intelligence -in an inſtant of what is 
done at fifty leagues diſtance and tnore, and that of a ſudden 
accident. 

XV. A way by a perſon being in his Cloſet may make 
his Mind und od in a hundred places of the houſe, and re- 
ceive anſwers by the ſame way without noiſe, and withoutng- 
tice taken thereof by thoſe that ſhall be in his company. \, - 

XVI. To ſhew and 'teach the* true Proportions of Mais 
Body, in one LeGture, as exaGtly as Albert Durer hath done. 
X VII. Todeſcribe all Plat-forms, and delſigne all the orders 


of Columnes exally, according to their true proportion. 


_ XVIII. A way toengrave very eaſily with Aqua Fortis, with- 
out knowing how to hatch. ſh te | 

X I X. To caſt Account without pen or counters, by a way 
which cannot be forgotrer. "0 

X X. Tolearn the method of Writing in one hour, by retain- 
ing onely three letters. > 

X X I.. To keep Flowers, yea,a whole Garden,freſh,through- 
out the year. | TT 

X X I I. Tolearn all the tricks and ſubtleties of Juglers, and 
conſequently to ceaſe admiring them, _ 

X X III. To maketwo ſolid bodies aCtually cold, which being 
together ſhall become fo hot of themſelves immediately,as not to 
be touch'd 3 and to keep their heat for ſeveral moneths, and 
poſlibly for ſome years. | ON | 

X XIV. Toſhew in a portable Inſtrument,in ſmall or greater 
proportion, all objects that ſhall be preſented. Mp RT 

'XXV. To teach a Mother-Janguage, of which all other 
Languages are DialeGts, and may bs learn'd by it : Which the 
Propofer aftirmes ſo eafie,that he will teach the whole Grammar 
of it infix hours 3 but fix moneths are requiſite to learn the fig- 
nification of all its words. | | Z. 
* NXVL. Toteachall perſons to argue without errour, in all 
kind of Modes and Figures, in a quarter of an hour. ' 

XX VIE To fhew a ſecret, by help whereof any man. may 
pronounce any ſtrange Language as naturally as his own, be it 
Aſtatick,, ' African, or American, and he an Exropean; or, on the 
contrary 5 Which is a way to remedy the bad Accents and pro- 
nutttiations both'ih ſtrangers and natives, whereby they are fo 
manifeſtly diſtinguiſh'd: os | | | 
= 1 a: XX VIII. To 


— 
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X X V III. To make a Girder or Joiſt broken in twoor three 
places, toſerve without pins. :. 
X X I X. To pierce a door immediately with a Candle not 
lighted. | EIS - 
o X X.. To makea Piſtol of a footand half in length carry 
three hundred paces. | | 
XX XI. Tomakea good quantity of freſh water ſpeedily in 
the main Sea. ; ies 1 Bt 4 = ; 
X X XII. To meaſure the depth of the Sea,where the plum- 
met cannot reach, or where it is unpercetveable. | 
XX XIII. To ſhew all the feats and ſubtleties that are per- 
form'd with Cards, as to make the Card you think of come at 
what number is requir'd ; to tell 15.perfons,who have two Cards 
a piece, what Cards every one hath,&c. .. bp | 
 X X X11V. To draw two lines, which being extended infi- 
nitely, ſhall always come nearer, but never meet. _ 


XXX V. To make a light without Of9s Was, Tallow, | 


_ Gum, or Fat, at ſmall charge,which ſhall leſs:oftend the ſight in a 
whole nights reading, then the light of an ordinary Candle doth 
in a quarter of an hour. | 


XX X VII. To make Glaſſes, through .which the Sun doth 
not penetrate, though his light do. . FR 

XXX VII. Tomake old defac'd Characters legible. . 

X X X V TT. To continue under water for ſome hours with- 
out a Tube. : SN, | 

XXXIX. To make a Needle which ſhall always turn to- 


wards the North, though it were never touch'd with a Load- 
ſtone. 


— 


.1n any place whatſoever, fit to boile withall, and which will 
laſt many hundred years, yea, as long as the world. 

X LI, To make a Mineral Tree, of a mixture of Metals, 
which, ſhall grow in form of a Tree in a veſſel of Glaſle well 


_clos'd. Fa 
X LII. To turn Iron into Steel and. Copper, to keep it 


X L. To makea Fire without combuſtible matter, portable 


from ruſting z and give ir ſuch,a temper, that a complete ſute 


of Armesof three quarters leſs . weight then ordinary . ſhall re- 


fiſt Myſket-ſhot. _ : ._ +1 10h + was 
X L1.II. To:encreaſe a Man's; Pulſe fo: that he ſhall ſeem to 


have a Fever; and.to diminiſh it ſo, that he ſhall ſeem a dying, 


4 , . > £ . . 


yet both without prejudiceto his health. ', - . -- 
XKLIV. Many Secrets werepropos'd for the preſervation of 
Health, and Cure of Diſeaſes, the mentioning whereof I defer 
till experience ſhall be made of them3 Credulity being not leſs 
excuſeable, or*more dangerous in any Art; or Science, then in 
Phyſick 3 and therefore Iam” the more cautious and careful 
to publiſh none _ but certain things, and ſuch as deſerve to be 
communicated. | | } 72 $5466 
As for the ſecond Point, which confiſts in the 'reſolution of 
Rr 2 ' ſome 
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fornie difficulties obſerv'd in the courſe of theſe Conferences z 'ris 
true, they were not ſooner publifh'd bur ſome took exception 
tharthere was tiot 5 choice made of ſome few perſons to ſpeak, 
any that ſeem'd of quality being admitted to declare their Senri- 
inefes 1 beeduſe ((ald- they) this diverſity - of minds; which is 
one of the wonders of the Univerſe, cannot but produce un- 
pleaſing diſcords ard diffonances, fometimes prejudicial to the 
publick ; or, atleaſt, they advis'd to reſtrain their diſcourſes to 
certdiri laws and -tnodifications,” and limit to a ſet ſpace of rime, 
which it ſhould fi6tbe lawful for any to exceed : and this in or- 
der" 66 remedy theitch of ſpeaking, no lefs then of writing, in 
thafty who-are ſo fond-of being heard. - 

" On) the eontraty;:- others lik'd nothing ſo much in this free 
commerce of wits agan unconfined liberty ; conceiving nothing 
more-advantagious for the initiation of the young, T. diver- 
tiſement of the old, and the honeſt recreation of all ; nor which 
more teſtifies to Poſterity the generous proceeding of thoſe that 
govern, UP appetite tothe pros ſlavery of ſome 
others, then this Pt ck liberty afforded to every Gentleman to 
produce and ſpeak what he thinks in theſe Conferences, regula- 
ted by the bounds preſerib'd by- themſelves, and fo ſtriftly ob- 
ſerv'd, that the ſevereſt Cenfors of the hoſt auguſt Bodies, and 
Sovereiprt Courts, -who are ofteti preſent at them, have hither- 
to fornd nothing to diſapprove thereinz the perſons nominated 
by the Aſſembly to prefide in the ſame, having comported them- 
ſelves with ſuch civility towards thoſe to whom they fignifi'd 
whert it was time to ceaſe ſpeaking, that they have had' abun- 
dant cauſe to be fatisfi'd, and the Aſſembly taken more content 
in the diverfity of the Speakers opinions, then if they had been 
< of ohte mind; - as the identity of: many founds do's not make 

armony. Ciephs | 

fterwards ſothe propounded' that only two perſons might 
peak upon 1 Qaeſtion, one- for the affirmative part, all the 
other for the Negative; and in that, at moſt, a thir might conct- 
Hatethcir difſereht udpements it things wherein a third opini- 
on mighthave places to the end tho hearers might have no 
more tb dv bur tb afſene ro that which ſhould ſeem beſt. But as 
this hath been praQtis'd ſometimes,and may be continu'd in mat- 
try convenient for it's {b/ it ſeeths injuſt to others, to Ntop the 
Mouths 6f the reſt of the company, only for the hearing of two 
or three; beſides the tediouſie( of a long diſcourſe 3 whereas 
the multitude of conciſe verdits reſembles a Noſe-pay diverfifid 
with many Flowersof different colour and odour : befades that 
there ate many ſubjefts; conceminng which: fo different Judge- 
ments ariſe thir the number thereof cannot be limited 5 our 
Reaſon being fo Iittle captivated, that it finds out _—_— | 
every dy tv atrive at Truth which it goes vo ſeek beyond the 


Imaginary ſpaces. 


Some, make thelt Confererites the more eſteem'd; would 


have 
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have them held but once a moneth > others were ſo far from 
being weary of them, that they defir'd them every day. Bat 
to comply with both, it was thought expedient to hold them 
onee a week. 

Some deſir'd to handle but one Queftion; others, more. Ex. 

zence hath manifeſted; that the former courfe would be te- 

| Lows, and the latter full of confuſion, could the brevity of the 
time admit it. | 

The Points pitch'd upon at the laſt Conferenceto be treated in 
the next, were theſe. | | 
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CONFERENCE LT. 


IT. At what time.the Tear ought to begin. 11. Why 
the Load-ſtone draws Iron. 


Ince the Year begins by a Moneth 3 the Moneth by a Day ; L 
& the Day by an Hour z the Hour by a Minute ; the Queſtion 4: wha? 
ſeems todemand at what moment the Year ought to begin. A time the year 
Yearis a ſpace of Times Time is the duration of motion; the 92 #0 be- 
molt perfe@ of motions is the local z the moſt excellent of lo- 5” 
cal motionsis the circularand celeſtial; which hath ſomething of 
infinity. Now;to ſpeak generally,a Yearis the revolution of ſome 
celeſtial Orb,and takes its name from the ſpherical bodies which 
return to the ſame place from whence they departed; So the year 
of Saturn, is of 10955 days andtwelve hours ; that of Jupiter, 
of 4331 days,cighteen hours z that of Mears, of 687 days 5 that of 
the Sun, of 365 days, fix hotrs, wanting eleven minutes 3 thoſe 
of Veews and Mercury are almoſt like that of the Sun; that of 
the Moon is of about twenty nine days. But the longeſt year 
of all is that of the eighth Sphere, call'd the perfe&t or Plato- 
wich year, atthe end of which all the Stars are to return to the | 
fame places and diſtances” that they had at the Creation, 
which ſhall be : accompliſh'd, as rhe: Plazorifts ſay, in 490000 
Solar 1 by-vertue of I _—_ ſeven times, 

ting to th — gy ate eng inferior- Orbss but 
more p , according to Aiphonſws, in 36000 years;confider- 

ing that ee EI butone degree 'in a hundred. 
1 bag ſo in 36000 years pervades the 360 degrees of the 
tack, The Cprical year of the tians and Babylonians 
was mexſur'd by the courſe of the celeſtial Dog, or of Orion, and 
confiſted of ay Lge The 8abbatical + ouch of the ow ws 

every ſeventh year; che Jubilary, every fiftieth, in whicl | 

reſted, and the Tr  unded. Which minds me of the 

 Intermiffion which chis company made at its fiftieth 'Confe- | 
rence, after which the Trumpet animates us to a'new Career. 
Now although civil years may be meaſur'd by the motion _ 
e- 


—_— 
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that the year muſt 


Celeſtial: Body whatſoever 3; yet the Sunand the Moon, the two 

riþbd Luminaries, have been by. general conſent taken to.,de+ 
Niibe 'the year: 0ne whereof is call'd Solar, being. the interval 
during which the Sun running through the twelve Signes of. the 
Zodiack-comes again to the ſaine point from whence he ſet. forth ; 
the other is £wrar, being the ſpace of 'time in which the. Moon 
is/twelve times in conjunG&ion with; the Sun (for. otherwiſe the 
Lunar year, properly taken, is but one moneth) which year is 


| of 354 days; eightjhours, adq\ſome. minutes 5*by conſequence leſs 


then the Solar by about eleven days, whereof. the difference and 
redu&ion is call'd the Epa@. So that it muſt be known,in the firſt 


place; of what-year the Queſtion is to be underſtood. For if the 


Solar year be meapt (as, it ſeems to, be) it muſt begin by the 
minute in whicti the Sun eriters the firſt point of the Kam, who 
is for that reaſon ſaid to open the year with his horns. 
The Second ſaid, The Year is a Circle, for that cauſe hiero- 
glyphically repreſented under the figure of a Serpent biting his 
own tail, and nam'd by the Greeks Eniautos, that is to ſay, 77 
it ſelf, and by ;the Hebrews Schanah,; which ſignifies Rezter ati- 
on; As therefore there isneither beginning: nor end in a circle, 


; fo neither 1s: there . properly:in; a-:year, each moment whereof 


may be its beginning and its end. Yet God's command to; the 
Jews to begin-the year with the moneth of March, joyn'd tothe 


. probability that the world: was ther created, would make me 


to begin it ſo, had not Chriſtians more reaſon to begin theirs by 
the day on Which they receiv'd their moſt ſignal benefits from 
the hand of:Gad, namely, our Saviours Nativity. Yet. not 
by. Chriſl-as day, but on that of the Circumciſion,'on which the 
Son of God began toeffet the myſtery of our Redemption by 


the effuſion of his blood ; as the ſame Chriſtians compute. their 


years, not from the Creation of the World, .but from the My- 


ſtery of the Incarnation... - x 


"The Third-faid, Thereare fix tering, by which we may! com- 


-mence the year ; namely the Apogenm. and Perigenm, of the Sun, 


the two £9 trees, and the two #quinoxes, The two firſt, cannot 
be proper for it, becauſerhcy are not fix'd points,: biit moyeable 
according tothe trepidation of the ;Eirmament. .. Nor the. Sol- 


ſtices, ſince:they are different according to the- ſeveral Nations. 


ForourSummer &0ſſtice ts the Winter: Soſftice to our Antipodes, 
who dwell1n the Southern temperate Zoxe;: and, on'thecontra- 
ry, our Winter _ is their Summer 8oſſtice. - * It follows;then 
begun by that of the /Zqninoxes, in;which 
the Sun.firſt mov'dat; the Creation, being the :Spring-rimez. in 
which thearth, aocording to God's command, : producd:the 
Germen'or tender Graſs, and greeni-Herb, - And this likewiſe is 
the time when the State of Heaven is ſuch:that che' Altrologers 
-make their ſureſt PrediCtions from-it of the;whole conſtitution 
of theyear enſuing. Oo 1h 
The Fourth fag, That the year may with more reaſon be be- 
: | gun 
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gun at Autumn, as being rather the Seaſon when the world was 
created, for that the Trees are at this time laden with fruit ; 
and God was no leſs provident to prepare food for man then he 
is for children new born, to whom their mothers no ſooner 
give life-but they have nouriſhment ready for them in their 

reaſts. | | 
--. The Fifth ſaid, That being the Zqzinoxes and Seaſons of | the 
Year happen not always at the ſame time in reſpect of all people, 
they cannot be a general rule for the. beginning of the: year, 
Which *twyere more expedient to refere to the moment of the Cre- 
ation.But becauſe only he that knows the end of it knows the be- 
'pinning of it,there remains nothing to men but light conjeftures : 
The fruits which appear'd upon the Trees concluding no:more 
neceſſarily for Autumn then the- tender Graſs of the earth for 
the Spring, ' or the nakedneſs of our firſt Parent for Summer, 
and the ſterility of the earth immediately after his fin, for Win- 
ter; Yea; were the inſtant of the Creation known to us, we 
ſhould: be ſtill in doubr, whether to begin the year from the 
day of the Creation which was Sunday, or from the fourth day 
which is Wedneſday, on which the Sun and Moon were cre- 
ated 3 fince the year depends upon their Revolution; or laſtly, 
from the ſixth which is Fryday, on which Adam was created, 
whoalone was capable among all creatures to compute their mo- 
tions. I ſhould therefore judge it beſt to take the 4pogenm of 
the Sun, or the moment wherein he is moſt elevated above the 
earth, as the moſt noble and eminent place in which he is found 
during the whole courſe of the year, being then as in histhrone, 
from whence he makes himſelf conſpicuous to all the world ; ra- 
ther then in any other place of Heaven, and conſequently may 
then better ſerve for-a-ſignal of the end' of one year and the be- 
ginning of another. ' And although the years would not be per- 
fetly equal in duration, yet the difference would be but 1fmall, 
| and they would be computed by all men after the ſame ſorr, 
which is the thing requir'd. - 

— TheSixth ſaid, The commencement of the year is as various 
a$that-of the-day ; which the Perſiars and Babylonians began at 
the riſmg of the Sun, the Arabians from one Noon to another, 
as the'Aftrologers ſtill do, to find the Houſes of the Sun and 
other Flanets: the Jews, from Sun-ſet, or from one evening to 
anothet,' according to what is ſaid in Gereſss, that the Evening 
and the Morning 'were one day 3 which -way of counting the 
hours is {tilt praCtis'd in Italy, :Bohemia and Sileſia. The remain- 
der of Chriftians reckon their day from one mid-night to ano- 
ther 3 becauſe che night was before the day; as we read, in Gere- 
fs, that in the beginning darkneſs cover'd' the face of the deep 3 

but chiefly becauſe our Lord was bornat mid-night. . ' So that 

*tis an indifferent thing both where-the natural' day be begun, 
provided 'its revolution be always of twenty four hours, and 
where each*people begins the Solar 'year, provided they agree 
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upon the revolution of the Sun, and end it at the fame point 
where they began it. : 

The Seventh faid, Although nothing -be more certain then 
the meaſure of the Sun's courſe, compoſing the Aſtronomical 
year, which is divided into Converfional or Tropical, and Sy- 
dereal. Yet being this courſe is not concluded in an intire 
number of moneths, days, nor yet of hours (for ſome minutes 
muſt be added to it) hence arifeth the difficulty to regulate the 
years; the confuſion whereof has been encreas'd by the divers 
polirical and civil years eſtabliſh'd by Legiſlators who have en- 
deavour'd to comply in this point with the vulgar, which likes 
nothing but what 1s intire and eafie to comprehend. RKomulue 
began his year at the Vernal Zquinox, and compos'd it of 304 
days divided into ten moneths. N##-4 obſerving that the courſe 
of the Sun, and the Lunations did no agree, and that the cold 
weather was often found in Summer, and Harveſt in Winter, ad- 


ded January and February to it. The progreſs of time having 


ſhewn that this reformation was ſtill imperfe& , Julius Ceſar, 
670 years after him, affiſted by Sofigenes a great Mathematician, 
correfed the defect, adding three moneths to the year in which 
he made this reCification, which was the 708th year of the 
building of Rowe 3 namely , two moneths between November 
and December, one of 29 days and the other of 3o : and ano- 
ther of 3o days at the end of December, to make up the days 


' which were paſsd. So that this year Debtors had three 


moneths reſpite. Then he divided the year into 365 days, for 
this cauſe call'd from his name the J#l;az year. But becauſe the 
Sun is neer ſix hours more in accompliſhing his Period, he ad- 
ded a day every fourth year after the twenty third of February 
which they call'd Sexto Calendas, and becauſe in counting it 
twice they ſaid bis ſexto Calendas, this year truth thence retain'd 
the name of Biſſextile, attributed by the vulgar to finiſter and 


_ unfortunate things. And to confirm the moneths to the Luna- 


tions, he was contented to obſerve that every nineteenth year 
the Moon is found in the ſame place; which was the diſcovery 
of another Mathematician of Athezs nam'd Meton. And fora(- 
much as they mark'd this number of 19 in their Kalendar with 
a Cypher of gold, thence it came tobe call'd the Gold Number. 
The Chriſtians took up this Calculation as the beſt of all. But 
becauſe there wants eleven minutes every fourth year to make 
the Biſſextile or Leap-year intire, it was found that from the 
time of Julixs Ceſar to Gregory X I IT. the Lunations and Zqui- 
noxes had anticipated ten days, which render'd the Golder Nam- 
ber uſeleſs, and remov'd Eaſter and other moveable Feaſts out of 
their true place. Therefore this Pope, aſſiſted by DoGtor Lilio 
a Phyfitian, retrench'd thoſe ten days throughout all Chriſten- 
dom, except in places who are not pleas'd with-novelty, un- 
leſs ſo far as it diſpleaſes the Pope. Which anticipation will al- 
ways oblige future Ages to.uſea like reformation of the Juliax 
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ear 3 which we begin from the mid-night which precedes the 
firſt Sun-riſe of the moneth of Jarwary. But the molt ſenſible 
knowledge to be had of the duration and beginning of the Solar 
year is obtain'd by obſerving the day on which the ſhadow of 


the perpendicularneedle of a Quadrant is found longeſt at noon, 


being a certain ſign that the Sun is then moſt depreſs'd, and con- 
ſequently that we mult there ſet down the end of the preceding 
year and the beginning of the next, which is viſible by the ex- 
altation of .the Sun, whoſe ſhadow will not be found equal 
again till after the revolution of a juſt year. 


Had Stones life, as Cardaz held, the ſolution of the ſecond 
Queſtion would be eafie. For the Load-ſtone's drawing Iron 
would be no more a wonder then an Animal's going to ek its 
food. Now of thoſe things which draw others, ſome do ir for 
eſchewing of vacuity : ſo water and other more ponderous bodies 
aſcend, air and other light bodies deſcend, either of them againſt 
its proper inclination, to prevent a-vacuuy. Othersdo it, out 
of deſire to obtain what they need, as their nouriſhment. So 
Plants attract the juice of the earth ; the Gall-bladder, Choler ; 
the Splene, the Melancholy humour ; and every part, blood. 
Others doit by the mutual reſemblance of the ſpirits ifluing out 
of them = ſuch 1s the firſt morian of affe&iort arifing berween 


IL 
IWhy the 
Load-ftone 
draws Iron, 


two perſons of the fame humour and inclination. But others 


are mov'd locally without any manifeſt and corporeal cauſe ſo 
are the vapours and the dew drawn up by the Sun ; ſtraw by 
Amber ; the womb by good ſmells ; the Load-ſtone- by the 
North-ſtar, the Heliotrope and Selenotrope by the Sun and the 
Moon, whoſe motions they follow. Now in attraction, -it is re- 

uifite that the attractive vertue be ſtronger then the reſiſtance 
of the body which is attracted. The greateſt refiſtance is from 
the ponderofity ofa body; the elevation of which without ma- 
nifeſt cauſe 1s accounted miraculous, and attributed by Divines 
to the Divine Power alone; as when our Lord walk'd upon the 
water. And ſo indeed would be the ſuſpenſion of the gravity 
of iron attracted by the Load-ſtone, if it were not ordinary : the 
cauſe whereof may be aſcrib'd to the meeting of ſpirits ſtreaming 
out of the Iron and the Load-ſtone 5 which being viſcous and 
once joyn'd together are ſomewhat hard to be ſeparated. 

The Second ſaid, That as every body diffuſes about it viſible, 
odorable, and ſonorous ſpecies, which appear not to _us, unleſs 
they be reflected by ſome body proper to unite them 3 the viſi- 
ble ſpecies, by a Glaſs; odours by heat ; ſound, by a hollow 
body, ſuch as makes the Echo : In like manner, the Load-ſtone 
and the Iron emit attractive ſpecies round about, which are loſt, 
unleſs rheſe of the one light upon thoſe of the other 3 for then 
their nature is, ſo to conjoyn themſelves that their union is in- 


difſoluble. otherwiſe then by violence : wherein there ſeems to | 


be no greater maryel then inall other motions of natural bodies, 
| Sſ which 
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which aCt variouſly one upon another according to the diſpoſiti- 
on of the next matter. So the fire-a&ts upon combuſtible mat- 
ter, and not uponotherz the reaſon of theſe affects depending 
upon the determination of every particular cauſe , the chain 
whereof is inviſible and conceal'd from men. 

The Third ſaid, The Superior bodies act upon the inferior, 
and all motions here below proceed from thoſe of the Celeſtial 
Bodies, which are therefore purpoſely contiguous. That of 
the Load-ſtone and Iron proceeds from the polar Stars, which 
a(t fo ſenſibly upon this Stone, that being hung up in equilibrio, 
it ſpontaneouſly turns one part towards the Arctick, and the 
other towards the: Antarctick Pole ; unleſs in certain places 
where it varies between five and fix degrees, becauſe 'tis drawn 
by a ſtronger magnetick virtue proceeding from the Earth. But 
this Stone draws Iron the more eaſily, becauſe 'tis almoſt of the 
ſame nature with itſelf; and the Magnet is eafily turn'd into Iron, 
in the Mines by a'coCction made by the virtue of the ſame ſtars. 
For the liker things are, the more inclin'd they are to unite to- 
gether 3''ſo Flame unites with Flame, the drops of water joyn 
together, a great Load-ſtone draws the leſs, and Steel attracts 
the filings of ſteel. | | 

The Fourth ſaid, As there.is a civil converſe between men, 
for preſervation of ſociety, ſo there is a natural one eſtabliſh'd 
by God amongſt the other creatures, for the ſupport of their 
common being, conſiſting chiefly in their being mov'd one to- 
wards another : Fire attra&ts unctuous exhalations, and it ſelf 
tends towards the Etherial fire, the Air is drawn by the Lungs, 
the Sea is drawn up by the Moon, which cauſes its ebbing and 
flowing; ſtraw and duſt by the Agate, Iron by the Load-ſtone 3 
the virtue whereof, together with the occult properties of all 
other bodies, Iattribute to that univerſal Spirit which carries 
every entity to its particular good. 

The Fifth ſaid, If we would underſtand the cauſes of the mo- 
tion, we mult firſt diſcover their nature, which is the principle 
of motion. Now the particular nature of every thing is un- 
known to all men, as well as the proportion of the mixture of 
their ſubſtances, whereon their occult properties depend, as the 
manifeſt qualities do on the mixtion of their firſt qualities; 


which we are wont to call manifeſt, not but that the reaſon of 


them is as difficult as of the reſt, but becauſe they are more or- 
dinary. Which indeed has caus'd us to give them the name, 


_ e, g. of lightneſs to the fire, heavineſs to the earth, though no 


perſon has hitherto afſign'd the cauſe thereof. Give but a name 
to this quality which the Iron hath of moving towards the 
Load-ſtone, it will be as manifeſt as the motive virtue which 
carricsa ſtone towards-its centre. We may indeed alledge the 
final cauſe of 'both, and ſay. in general, that 'tis the good of the 
—_— that ſets it in motion, or, on the contrary, the 
good of the thing whereunto it tends that moves and attradts 
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it , but the formal cauſe, which we here inquire, is equally 
unknown. ; | b, 
The Sixth ſaid, That Iron is carti'd to the Load-ſtone as to 


its good, and as the ſtone to its centre; and hence it is that the 


Tron turns towards the North, which is the native place of the 
Magnet. For being a natural, not a violent motion, the motive 
faculty muſt be in the Iron, which moves it ſelf ; the goodneſs 
of the objed& attrafting only by a metaphorical motion, which 


ſuppoſes a motive faculty in the thing mov'd.* "4 


— 


CONFERENCE LIL 


I. Of 2 Point. TI. Whether other Animals beſides © 
©, Man hawe; the uſe,of: Reaſon... by 


'F it be true that there are- more wonders ina Hand-worm 
then in an:Elephant, -becauſe: all the faculties which are ex- 
tended and have their' manifeſt:cauſes 'and inſtruments in the 
latter, are found: compendiouſly Epitomiz'd in the former, and 


| T. 
| Of a Point, 


(as it were) independent; of: their orgaris; there will be thore - 
wonders in a Point then in-all the reſt-of the bodies which are 


compos'd of it. Indeed there's nothing fo ſmall as a Point,” and 
yet 'tis the object of moſt Sciences.'7 Grammar treats of the 
Point of diſtinction; Natural Philoſophy, of the Point of re- 
fle&tion, and that which ſerves for the Centre of the Earth; 
Aſtrology of the vertical points, Zenith and Nadir, and mikes 
uſe of th | 

Geography hath its four Cardinal -Points. All Sciences and 
Arts borrow this word, to'give ſome order to the things where- 
of they treat., Laſtly, it ſerves for'a' principle to Geometry 


em to compute the motions of the. Celeſtial Bodies. 


which = its firſt Propoſitions with it. - And becauſe, if we 


believe P | 
principle of a line (as this is of a ſurface, this of a body 3 att in- 
ſtant, of time 3 and an unite, of number) hath ſomething of 
Divinity z which Tr:/egzi745, for that reaſon, callsa Centre or 
Point, whoſe Circumferenceis no where; and therefore they 
who hear usſpeak of a Point muſt not think that it is of an in- 
conſiderable matter. * 
The Second ſaid, Although much is not to be argu'd from 
our manner of ſpeaking, in which the word Poizt ( with us 
French) ſignifies a negation yet it ſeems to imply, that if it be 
irs, it —— little of being nothing, For to ſpeak 
truth, a Point is the mean which is found between nothing and 


ſomething. - *'Tis not an accident; for it doth not betide, befall 
or arrive toa ſubſtance, but is before,” and inſeparable from the 
ſame. Nor isita ſubſtance, ſince a ſubſtance is infinitely diviſi- 
ble, but a Point is that which hath no parts, that is to fay, is in- 

ſ 2 . diviſible. 


ato, every beginning is divine; a Point which is the 
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diviſible. We cannot compare' it to an inſtant in reſpe& of 


time, for the time paſt hath been inſtant or preſent, and the fu- 
ture ſhall be fo-3 but a Point is not,and never ſhall be, a quantity, 
nor.toa Unite, in regard of Number 3 ſince Number is made of 
Unites, and. an Unite added to the greateſt number whatever 
readers the lame yet _ whereas a hundred Millions of 
of Points together make-bat a Paint, becauſe that which hath. 
no. quantity - of.it ſelf cannot give any, Nevertheleſs 'tis moſt 
probable that a Point exxis-really, ſince tis the faundation of 
all other quantitiesz and two Spheres exaaly round touch one 
another but in a Point. _ | 

The Third ſaid, As there is no mean between contradi@o- 
ries, ſo neither eqn» there be any between nathing and ſome- 
thing, Entity and Non-entity. Nowa Point being the term of 
a line, and every where in it, muſt-conſequently be ſome thing. 
YeaT maintain that it isa body and diviſible, by this argument. 
One ſole Being isnot finite, to wit, the Creator 3 all others, to 
wit, the Creatures, and every part of them, are finite. Every 
finite thing is compos'd of parts,: being compos'd of ends or ex- 
tremities, and a middle. For it would be as ridiculous to ſay 
that athing is finite with out ends, as to ſay that a'thing islong 
without length, or :hot without heat: A-mathematical point 
is a finite thing. Therefore *eis campos'd of parts. -To ſay 
that it is finite zegatively,: and not poſitively, cannot hold, For 
as every menſurable ſolid is;compos'd of and terminated by 
Mathematical ſurfaces, theſe by lines, and lines by points; 
ſo a'point is compoY'd of: and terminated by its ends, which 
are 1ts parts and extremities : theſe again being campos'd 
of parts external and internal, are alſo finite , and con- 
ſequently divifible to infinity. Therefore a Point is not fi- 
nite by negation, which is nothing, ſince nothing is not the 
termof a Point. \Neither is it terminated by it ſelf, fince every 
thing is bounded by ſome term which is without it 3 andaf no- 

ing cannot meaſure ir ſelf, much lefs can it bound or perfe& it 
{e}f, Fortis {þ true, that every falid, how ſmall foever, is di- 
viſible to infinity, that the Naturaliſts maintain that if by Divine 
Omnipotence (Humane and Angelical power being too ſhort) 
2 grain of Millet ſhould be divided into'a hundred millions of 
parts every moment from the Creation to the end of the World, 
the progreſſion would neyer come toan Indivifible Point. This 
is juſtif'd by the Section of a Circle or Globe. For if the Dia- 
metre of a Circle bedivided into two equal parts, the Centre 
of it, which is 2a point, will be ſemblably into two equal parts; 
for it nuſt not he all on ane fide 3 otherwiſe the divifion would 
be unequal; nor muſt it be turn'd into nothing fince 'tis not 
pollible for any thing to be annihilated naturally. But if thoſe 
two Semidiametres were re-united asat firſt, the two parts of 
the divided Point would be rejoyn'd into one point which 


; would make the Centre again. In like manner if a Globe per- 


fectly round touch'd a perfe@ plais,. all agree that it would be 


in 
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in a Mathewatical point , which is not indivifible. For the 
point of the plain hath parts, ſince it hath all the ſituations of 
place whereunto parts anſwer, namely befote, behind, above, 
below, right and left 3 and the point of the Globe touches the 
point of the plain in the upper parts now that which hath an 
upper part hath alſo an under part. Moreover, every point is 
part of the body in which it inheres; for a Part is one finite 
thing united to another, compoſing the whole with the other 
parts together. Burthe point of the Globe is fuch ;, elſe it muſt 
be ſaid that the ſurface of the Globe is no part of it. +Seeing 
there is the ſame proportion between a point and a line, a line 
and a ſurface, as there is between a ſurface and a bodyz and 
that when a Globe rouls upan many points, :it. rouls alſo upon 
the ſurface, which therefore differs not from them but by More 
and Leſs: : Whence it follows that a Mathematical, point is a 
ſmall term of quantity, uniting:and frerminating Mathematical 
lines without length, breadth and depth menfurable and con- 
ſequently a body. For it is conipo&dof parts irrational and in- 
exprefiible ; that is, which the Mathematician cannot tel} how 
long; broad and deep, they are. . (2.20247 

The Fourth ſaid, Nature has hid the higheſt myſteries in' the 
loweſt, and ſeemingly vileſt thingsz which alfo are hardeſt to be 


underſtood ; not ſo much through imperfeQion of eſſence; for 


an atome flying in the air is as true an effence as the whole 
earth : But becauſe our ſenſes perceive only ſach objets as are 
able to excite a motion in the Organs; now a Point cannot do 
this, and fo the Intelle&t which judges of things by the ſpecies 
recetvd, cannot receive thoſe of a: Point, nor conſequently have 
perfe&t knawledge of it. Therefore the Philoſopher defines 
not a point By what itis, but By what it is not, when he faith 
that a Point 1s ſomething imperceptible inherentin the Conti- 
4987. Yet this knowledge of a'point by negation, is not by 
negation of eſſence but af diviſibility, it being of its own ga- 
ture an indiviſible entity. For if it can be divided into other 
parts, 'tis no longer a point, 'tis a line, . and muſt be fo term'd 
how ſmall foever it be. Eflence not finite is incommunicable to 
the Creator, being a perfe&ion.of immenſe grandeur ;. yet a 
Point may be of an eflence not finite too, becauſe ſuch efience 
is in a Point an imperfedtion, and privation of greatneſs. More- 
over, a Point ts either continuant or terminant 3 each of which 
1s nothing but a mode of being, a reſpe& and correfpondence 
CH—_— to another 3. which-conſequently may: bepraduec'd 


annihilated without miracle, as modes, forms, and figures 


are. For fappoſing a Globe exatly divided into. two parts, 
there's no more inconvenience in ſaying that the Central point is 
perifh'd, then that when a ballof Waxis preſs'd flat, theSphe- 
rical figure ceafes to be. | 59 
The Fifth ſaid, That as in the Creation natural bodies were 
made of nothing, ſo the produdtion of Mathematicat bodies be+ 
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IL 
IWhetber 
Brutes have 


Reaſon, 


insby a Point which is a nothing : And(indeed)a Point is fo far 
rom being demonſtrated a reality by the application of a Globe 
upon Plain, which cannot touch one the other but by a line, 
that the moſt flender and inperceptible point of a Needle falling 
perpendicularly upon the moſt poliſh'd ſteel, yea (if 'twere poi- 
ſible) upon as ſmall a+ point of another Needle, cannot touch 
one another but by the ſurface of their body : Whence it ap- 
pears that a Mathematical Point is infinitely leſs then any mate- 
rial point whatſoever, which only repreſents the figure thereof 
orolly to our ſenfes.! + 7 | 


i 


The ſecond Point was prefac'd with the conſideration of the 


difficulty-of a fair diſcuſſion, becauſe men are parties 3 and. 
none is competeht to:determine the queſtion but either he that: 


is above both man-and beaſt, or equally participates of both : it. 
being as likely in the general cauſe, as 'tis uſual in all particular, 
that men will arrogate the advantage to their own ſpecies. Yet 
man's dominion over beaſts, the conformation of: his body, the 
operations of his mind, and the works of both compar'd to 
thoſe of other animals, ſeem to decide the queſtion. For man 


alone knows, not only God, and the other creatures, but alſo 


himſelf, by a refletion of the Underſtanding, which is the 
higheſt a& of Reaſon. His body alone is ſhap'd fo that his eyes 
are erected towards heaven; his members are flexible and verſa- 
tile, efpecially his hand (the organ of organs 3) he fits down moſt 
comminticntly and —_— at the exerciſing of all Arts; and 
his manifold artificial productions,perfeCting and ſurpaſing thoſe 
of nature, find nothing comparable to them amongſt thoſe of 
other animals. - And therefore I adhere to the Holy Scripture, 
which denies underſtanding to beaſts;and to what antiquity,eſpe- 
cially Philoſophy,determines, which hath found no more peculi- 
ar difference whereby to diſtinguiſh man from beaſt then Reaſon. 


The Second ſaid, Since Reaſon is the hand of Judgement, as 


the ſpeech is of Reaſon, and the hand it ſelf is the inſtrument 
{ubſervient to ſpeech ; one of theſe degrees muſt lead us to the 
knowledge of the other. I mean, that fince Reaſon is the hand 
of the Judgement, ſuch animals as ſhall be found to have judge- 
ment” can no more be without. Reaſon then a man naturally 
without a hand. Now all are conftrain'd to acknowledge 
ſome judgement. in animals , for otherwiſe they could not 
exerciſe the funftions of their external and internal ſenſes, 
which divers have ina more eminent degree then we. They 
have: a Common Sexſe ;, for they diſtinguiſh the objects of the 
ſenſes 3 a Phancy, fince they are all equally lead: to. ſenſible 
good; many of them are indu'd with-memory, as Pogs and 
Horſes, which bark and neigh in their ſleeps which cannot be 
done but by ſome higher culey > Uniting and enjoyning the 


{pecies drawn out of their memory : an effe&t notpoſlible. to 
proceed from any other cauſe then Reaſon. ' | But that which re- 
moves all ſcruple, is, that they are capable of diſcipline; and - 

| there's 
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there's no fear of aftivity but they learn it ſooner then Man 
| witnefs the Elephants which danc'd upon the rope at Rome, and 
the Goats which do as much here at this time z not to mention 
Dogs, Horſes, Apes, and other Creatures which are manag'd, 
and Birds which are taught to ſpeak. | 

The Third confirm'd this Opinion by the Example of the 
Elephant, who before the Tinker was paid, try'd whether the 
kettle (wherein he us'd to. have his food ) was well mended 
by filling it with water 3 of the Ox, who never drew up above 
a certain number of buckets of water 3 of the Fox, who caus'd 
the water in a pitcher to aſcend by filling it with ſtones, and 
alwayes layes his Ear to a frozen river, to hear whether the water 
moves under the Ice, before he truſts himſelf upon it; of the 
Dog, who having ſcented two paths, - caſts himſelf into the third 
without Smelling at all, and concludes that the tra& of his 
game ; of the Cat, which although hungry dares not eat the 
meat ſhe ſees, for fear of the whip which-ſhe ſees not. All which 
he ſaid were ſo many Syllogiſmes, and concluded withan in- 
duction of ſundry Animals, which gave Man the knowledge of 
building , as. the Swallow ; of ſpinning , as the Spider 3 of 
hoarding proviſions, as the Piſmire, .to whoſe School Solomorr 
ſends the ſluggard ; of preſaging fair weather,as the Kings-fiſher 5 
the downfall of houſes, as Rats and Mice ; of making Clyſters, 
as the 7bis;, of letting blood, as the Hippopotamms,or Sea-horle z 
That to accuſe our Maſters of want of Reaſon, is an aCt of notori- 
ous ingratitude, 

The Fourth faid ,, Faculties are diſcover'd by their aCtions, 
and theſe are determin'd by their end.Now the aCtions of Men 
and beaſts are alike, and have the ſame End, Good, Profitable, 
Delightful, or Honeſt. There isno Controverſfte concerning 
the two former. And Honeſty , which conſiſts in the exerciſe 
of Virtue, they have in an eminent degree. Witneſs the cour- 
age of the Lyon, in whom this Virtue is not produc'd by vanity 
or intereſt, as it is in men, Nor was it ever ſcen that Lyons 
became ſervants to other Lyons, (as we ſee Men are to one an- 
other for want of courage ) which prefers a thouſand deaths be- 
fore ſervitude. Their Temperance and Continence is apparent, 
inthat they are contented with pleaſures lawful and neceſſary, 
not reſembling the diſorderly Appetites of Men, who not con- 
tented with one ſort of food depopulate the Air, the Earth, and 
the Waters, rather to provoke then fatiate their gluttony. The 
fidelity of the Turtle, and the Chaſtity of the Dove, are fuch 
as have ſerv'd for a Comparilon, in the Canticles, of the Spouſe. 
The fidelity of the Dog to his Maſter exceeds that of Men. The 
Raven is fo Continent, that *tis obſerv'd to live 600. years 
without a Male, if her own happen to be kill'd. For their good 
Conſtitution gives them ſo long a life, which in Men Nature 
or their own diſorders terminate within a few years. Asfor 
Juſtice,the found ation of all Humane Laws :s the Natural, which 
1s common to beaſts with Men, The 
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The Fifth ſaid, Reaſon is a proportion, correſpondence, and 
aduj{tment, of twoor more things compar'd one with another ; 
whence it follows. that being Compariſon cannot be made but 
by Man, he alone 1s capable of Reaſon. Moreover, he alone 
exerciſes Juſtice, which is nothing elſe but the ſame reaſon which 
he judges to every one, under which 1s comprehended Reli- 
gion, # thing.unknown to brutesz when Prudence, Fortitude, 
and-Temperance, are improperly attributed, becauſe theſe are 
habits:of the Will, (which Faculty brutes have not) and'pre- 
ſuppoſe a knowledge ( which they-want too) of the vicious Ex- 
tremes of every of their actions. 7? | 

The Sixth ſaid, *T was not without Reaſon that the firſt Age 
of Innocence, and-afterwards. Pythagoras, upon the account of 
his Metempſychoſis, ſpar'd the lives of beaſts3 that. when God 
fav'd but four couple of all Mankind from the deluge, he pre- 


| ſerv'd ſevenof every clean Animal, and made the Angel which 


with-ſtood the Prophet Balaam rather viſible to his Als then to 
him; that this Animal, and the Ox, (whoſe acknowledgement 
towards their Maſters is alledg'd by Iſaiah, to exprobriate to the 
Ifraclites their ingratitude towards God ) were the firſt witneſ- 
ſes of our Saviours Birth, who commands to be innocent and 
prudent, like ſome of them. Which preſuppoſes not onely 
Reaſon in them, but that they have more thereof then Man, with 


- Whatever cavillation he may diſguiſe their virtues 5 ſaying, that 


what is Knowledge in God, Intelligence in Angels, Reaſon in 
Man, Inclination in Inanimate Bodies, is Inſtin&t in brutes. For 
ſince a beaſt attaines. to his End better then Man, and is not ſo. 
ſubjeCt to change as he,it may ſeem that a nobler name ſhould be 


_ given to that Faculty which accompliſheth its work beſt, then to 


that is for the moſt part deficient therein. And therefore either 
a brute hath more reaſon then Man, or that which Man calls In- 


Atin&ina beaſt is more excellent then his Reaſon, a Faculty 


ordinarily faulty, ſubje& to ſurprize and tobe ſurpriz'd. 

The Seventh faid, *Tis too ruſtick an impiety (to ule Saint 
Anſtine's \ words againſt the Marichees-, who inclin'd to this 
Error) to believe that beaſts have Reaſon, ſince they have not 
a perfeCt uſe of all the outward Senſes, but. onely of ſuch as are 
altogether neceſlary to their being, Touching, and Taſting : 
For Smells,Sounds,and Colours,move them not,turther then the 
ſame are ſerviceable to thoſe two ſenſes.Nor muſt we deceive our 
ſelves by their having a Phancy or Inferior Judgement ; ſo-long 
as they have nothing of that Divine Piece by which Man knows 
Univerſals, defines, compoſes, and divides, comprehends fimi- 
litudes and diflimilitudes with their cauſes. They have an 
Appetite too, by which they are carry'd towards their proper 
Good. But becauſe their knowledge of this Good 1s neither 
ſufficient nor intire as that of Man is, who alone knows Good as 
Good, the End as ſuch ; this Appetite is rul'd and guided by a 
ſuperior cauſe, (as a Ship by the Pilot) which cauſe A 

leads 
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leads this Appetite to good, as it alſo inclines the ſtone to its 
centre, which it never fails to find. So that this infallibility 
alledg'd in the works of brutes is rather a ſign of their want 
of Reaſon, which is the cauſe that Man endued with ſufficient 
knowledge, and for this reaſon plac'd between Good and Evil, 
Fire and Water, canalone freely move towards the one or the 
other z whence It comes to paſs that he frequently fails in his 
2. "ts becauſe his Reaſon oftentimes takes appearance for 
truth. 


——_— 


CONFERENCE LIII. 


I. Whether there be more then frve Senſes. 
I 1. Whether is better, to ſpeak, 
or to be ſilent. | 


f Maxime, That things are not to be multipli'd without 
Reaſon, is founded upon the capacity of the Humane 


I 


Wi lakes 
there be more 


Mind, which being one, though its faculties be diſtinct in their ;þc five 
Operations, conceives things onely under the ſpecies of unity. Senſes. 


So that when there are-many in number, it makes one ſpecies 
of.them 3 of many ſpecifically different, one Genus ; and, con- 
ſequently, can much leſs ſuffer the making two things of that 
which 1s but one. This has given ground to ſome to affirm, 
That there is but one External Senſe, which ought no more to 
be diſtributed into five ſpecies under pretext that there are five 
Organs, then one and the fame River which here makes bel- 
lows blow, and hammers beat, preſles cloth, and decorticates 
oats, or grinds: flour; For 'tis one breath which paſſing through 
ſeveral Organes and Pipes renders ſeveral tones 3 one and the 
ſame Sun, which penetrating through various glaſſes repreſents 
as many colours. Moreover, their end is to all the ſame, namely, 
to avoid what may hurt, and purſue what may profit the 

Creature. | | 
The Second ſaid, This would be true, if the Soul alone were 
the ſubjet of Senſation ; but when the Eye is pulFd out, 
although the viſual ſpirits remain entire; or if the Eye being 
ſound* and clear, yet ſome obſtruction hinders the afflux of 
the ſpirits to it, (as ina Gutta Serena) there 1s no viſion made : 
An Evidence that (ſceing 1s an aCtion of both, and, conſequently, 
the Senſes are as many as the ſeveral Organs which determine 
and ſpeciticate the ſame. But the Taſte being comprehended 
under the Touch, by the Philoſophers definition , muſt be a 
ſpecies thereof; and therefore there are but four Senſes, as four 
Elements , the Taſte and the Touch (which it comprehends) 
being exercis'd in the earth groſs as themſelves; the Sight in 
Tt Water, 
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ſenſe, why not Titillation, which isa ſpecies of pa, ram :; 
inary 


the ſame. Yea, that *tis by ſome ſupernumerary ſenſe fonnd in 
each Animal, that they have knowledge of what is ſerviceable 
or hurtful to them in particular. For example, who teaches 
the Dog the virtue of Graſs, the Hart of Dittany ? their ordi- 
nary Senſes cannot. Nor is it likely that ſo many occult proper- 
ties have been produc'd by Nature, toremain unknown. But 
they cannot be underſtood unleſs by ſome Senſe which is not vul- 
gar, conſidering that all the Senſes together underſtand not their 
ſubſtance. 

The Fifth ſaid, There are five external Senſes, neither mere, 
nor leſs; becauſe there needs ſo many and no more, to perceive 
and apprehend all external objefs: And as when one of our 
Senſes 1s deprav'd or aboliſh'd, another cannot repair it, nor ſuc- 
ceed it inall its functions ; ſoif there were more then five, the 
over-plus would be uſeleſs, there being no accident but falls 
under the cogniſance of theſe five Senſes : And although each of 
them 1s not ſufficient thereunto ſeverally , yet they ſervg well 
enough all together 3 as in the perception of motion,reſt,number, 
magnitude, and figure, which are common objefs to divers 
Senſes. Now if there were need of more then five Senſes, 'twould 
be to judge of objetts wherein the others fail. So that the ſuper- 
numeraries being. unprofitable, 'tis not neceſlary to eſtabliſh 
more then five. And as for ſubſtance, 'tis not conſiſtent with 
its Nature to be known by the external Senſes. 

The Sixth ſaid, Man being compos'd of three Pieces, a Soul, a 
Body, and Spirits of a middle Nature between both ; the , 

| | Senſcs 
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Senſes ſuffice to the perfeftion and .ſupport of theſe three parts. 
Knowledge, which is the ſole Good of the Soul, is acquir'd by 
invention and diſcipline ;z for which we have Eyes and Ears. 
Good Odours recreate and repair the Spirits. The Touch and 
+ Taſte are the Bodie's guards, the firſt by preſerving it from hurt- . 
full qualities which invade it from without 3 and the ſecond,from 
ſuch as enter and are taken in by the mouth. And therefore *tis in 
vain to eſtabliſh more. 
The Seventh ſaid, Since, according to the Philoſophers, Senſe 
1s a paſhve quality, and Senſation is made when the Organ is 
alter'd by the obje& ; there muſt be as many ſeveral Senſes as 
there are difierept objects, which variouſly alter the Organs. 

Now amongſt Colours; Odours, and other fenſible obje&s, there 
are many different ſpecies z and the qualities perceiv'd by the 
Touch are almoſt infinite. Nor is it material to ſay that they 
all proceed from the firſt qualities, fince Colors, Odours, and 
Taſts, are likewiſe ſecond qualities ariſing from thoſe firſt, and 
nevertheleſs make different Senſes. - | 

The Eighth ſaid, Although it be true, that Faculties are de- 
termin'd by objedts, yet muſt not theſe Faculties be therefore 
multiply'd according to the.multitude of objects. So, though 
White and Black are different, nevertheleſs becauſe they both 
alt after the ſame manner, namely, by ſending their intentional 
ſpeciesthrough the ſame medium, 'to the ſame Organ , the Sight 
alone ſufficeth for judging of their difference. 

* The Ninth ſaid, Since four things are requiſite to Senſation, 
to wit, the Faculty, the Organ, the Medium, and the Object 5 
tis by them that the number of Senſes is determin'd. The Ob- _ 
Jet cannot do it, \otherwiſe there would not be five Senſes, but 
infinitely more. Nor: can the Faculty doit, being inſeparable 
from the Soul, or rather the Soul itſelf, and Oy but 
one 3 and to ſay that there is but one Senſe, is erroneoully to 
make an external Senſe of the Common Senſe. Much leſs can 
the Medinm do it, ſince one and the ſame Medium lervesto many 
Senſes ,, and one and the ſame Senſe is exercis'd in ſeveral Me- 
diums, as the Sight in the Air and the Water. It remains. there- 
fore that the diverſity proceed from that of the Organs, which 
being but five, make the like number of Senſes. 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid, *Tisa greater difficulty, 11, 
and conſequently more a virtue, to-hold one's peace then to Whether is 
ſpeak ; the latter being natural to Man, and very eafie, when better, to be 
he has once got the habit of it 3 but the former isa conſtrain'd fent orw 
Acion, and to praQtiſe which : handſomely the Mind muſt be ſpeak, 
diſciplin'd to do violence tothe itch of declaring it ſelf z every 
ane conceiving it his intereſt that the truth be known. And 
there are fewer examples of thoſe that have ſav'd themſelves by 
ſpeaking, then of thoſe that have loſt themſelves by not keeping 


Secrecie juſtly term'd the Soul of the State and of affairs, which 
EET 2 | once 
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one vented, of eafie becomeitmpoſſible. Whence aroſe the 
nameof Secretaries for principal Miniſters and Officers of States 
and great Houſes; and indeed, 'tis at this day a title affe&ed 
by the meaneſt Clerks, teſtifying thereby in what eſteem they 
bave Silence. - And the unworthieſt of all Vices, Treachery, or- 

dinarily takes advantage of this defect of Secrecie,which renders 

Men full of chinks, and like a-fieve, 10 that many can more eafily 

keep a coal in their mouths then a ſecret. On the contrary, 

Silence is ſo'much reverenc'd, that the wileſt perſons, when they 
are to ſpeak or write, come the neareſt it they can by their bre- 
vity ; and that upon this account the fool, ſo long as he holds his 
peace, differs not from the wiſe. Therefore Pythagoras madeit 

the chief point of his Philoſophy, leaving his Scholars for five 

years to do nothing elſe but hear, and abſtain from eating fiſh, 

out of the particular eſteem he had thereof for its. taciturnity. 

All Monaſtick perſons account it one of their higheſt virtues, and 

the introduction to all' others ; and the Pagans made a God of 
Silence, nam'd Harpocrates, whole Statue held a finger upon its 
mouth. And beth the ſacrifices of this god and all their other 
myſteries, (which word implyes Secrecie) were perform'd with- 
out ſpeaking. Therefore Alexander meaning to teach Hephe- 
ftion, that he that would ſerve. his King well muſt know well 
how to beſilent,. clap'd the ſeal of: his Ring-upon his lips. The 
oreateſt' talkers are commonly-the feaſt aftors ; God having as 

*twere put in balance words on one fide,and effects on the other, 

as the leaves and flowers there, and the fruits here. 

The Second faid;*As the ny ena pe is the greater by 
how much: the "more excellent! they are'; ſo ſpeech being the 
faireſt ornament of Man,the abuſe thereot is the moſt dangerous; 
and the rather, for that too much ſpeaking 1s an incurable mala- 
dy, firice it cannot'be cur'd but by the counſel of thoſe that re- 
prehend it, whereof great ſpeakers are incapable, it being their 
cuſtome not to hear any body.' In requital for which they are 
avoided by all the-world:' | For every Man thinks himſelf con- 
cern'd to uphold the truth , and is therefore diſpleas'd when he 
meets one that would arrogate this right to himſelt;,and fruſtrate 
all others of the glory which follows that ation. But, which is 
worſe, no credit 18 given to tliem, although belicf-is rhe end of 
ſpeech. For Man affects nothing ſo much as to be eſteem'd true 
and honeſt, becauſe the perfection of his being conſiſts in theſe 


| twopomts) and therefore he employes his utmoſt endeavours 


to make himſelf beltev'd fach ;/' whereas'a babler finding no be+ 
lief amongſt Men,abd goodneſs and truth walking wirhthe ſame 
foot, he1s acounted to have neither theonenor the other. In- 
deed” great ſpeakers are ordinarily great lyers ; becauſe words 
are 'not. true but 16 far as they/are weigh'd'and balanc'd in the 
Mind?" which being finite tartiot know many things at once, 
but fuccefſively and' with time, which the talker allows not to 
himſelf.- 'Andas Truth is in Unity, fo-is-Lying in _—_ 

ut 


— —— — 
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but. eſpecially in confuſion, which 1s a diverlity without order, 
and is almoſt inſeparable from great diſcourſes, and produces 
the like in the "Minds of the Hearers, and conſequently un- 
beliefs. - 

The Third ſaid, A Man ſhould take no greater carethen to 
govern his Tongue, becaule 'tis a member the eafileſt mov'd, and 
never weary. Hence old men are ſo much delighted with talk- 
ing, becauſe they have onely this member at their devotion. 
Which Nature fore-ſecing, and that Man would have frequent 
and long uſe of it, hath given it a ſtrong Ligament, ten Muſcles, 
and three couple of the ſeven pair of Nerves which are diffus'd 
through the reſt of the Body. Beſides, Man being a fociable 
Animal,is naturally much inclin'd to diſcourſe, which is the bond 
of humane ſociety. *Tis requiſite therefore that Reaſon, which 
ſhould govern all Man's inclinations, govern this of ſpaech 
chiefly,to which ſhe ought not give liberty except when the ſame 
may be beneficial to the: ſpeaker, or tothe hearer, or to ſome 
other. Nevertheleſs, (ro ſpeak generally) as action is more noble 
then Privation, and Motion then Reſt; {ſo to ſpeak is a thing 
more excellent then to hold one's peace. 

The Fourth ſaid, The moderation of ſpeech, call'd Tacitur- 
nity, 1s. a ſpecies of Temperance, and hath its two extremes 
equally vicious 3 namely, immoderate talking, and dull filence, 
when one holds his peace, although a juſt cauſe obliges-him to 
ipeak, as the acknowledgement of a truth, or of ſome benefit; 
and when our own intereſt or friends is conſiderably engag'd, 
oralſo when an occaſion makes ſome diſcourſe to be expected 
from us, as 1n a publick aſſembly, feaſt, or other place of re- 
Joycing, in which caſe filence is no leſs ſhametu]l, then too much 
{ſpeaking 1s every where diſtaſteful, This Virtue, which holds 
the middle, ſhews where, when, how, how much, we ought to 
ſpeak and be filent 3 what things are fit to be ſpoken, and to what 
perſons. As for things, they muſt be true, honeſt, and approved 
by.us. within, before they are expos'd and lay'd abroad ; the 


Tongue muſt follow, and not go before the Mind, whoſe inter--. 


preter it is, as. the Hand is the Tongue's Secretary, and for this 
purpoſe is lay'd upon the Heart , out of whoſe a it al- 
wayes ſpeaks, unleſs difſimulation alter {the cafe. ' And as 
the conſtitution and temper of the Tongue,it is taken by Phyſt- 


tians for a certain figne of that of the internal parts; ſo the _ 


words are of the inclinations and habits of the Soul, which has 
its throne in the Tongue to make it felf under{tood, as in the 
Eyes to render it {elf viſible. Now the Tongue, being the prin- 
cipal Organ of ſpeech, hereby ſerves to put a manitelt diſcri- 
mmation between Man and brutes;ſome of which make a found, 


as Graſhoppers 3 others have a voice, as all thoſe that have 


Lungs, but none have ſpeech. As for other circumſtances, we 
muſt refrain as much as poſlible trom ſpeaking with tools, or 


wicked perſons notorioully known ſuch, and a little before we 
| Ons 
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ſons of age and authority,or who underſtand more then our felvs; 
as alſo from ſpeaking of a ſerious matter amongſt mirth, or of a 
ridiculous matter in grave and ſerious affairs z we muſt take care 
to be ſilent in places deſtinated onely to hear, as in the Church, 
and in Judiciary Courts. Which injunction lies moſt upon 
Women , Children, and Servants. In brief, *tis one of the 
oreateſt points of Prudence to know when 'tis a fit time to ſpeak, 
and when to befilent. 

The Fifth ſaid, The Reaſon of Man 1s that Univerſal Spirit- 
which is the Soul of the world, giving — and motion to 
every thing 3 'tis this that turns about the Celeſtial Spheres, 
and moves the inferior Elements by an innate principle. It makes 
it ſelf underſtood by ſpeech and writing, the nobleneſs of one 
whereof above the other ſeems to determine the queſtion. 
Now Reaſon is more in controverfie between us and beaſts then 
ſpeech, and ſpeech then writing ; for ſome admit a certain de- 
oree of Reaſon and Judgement in brutes;z and many of them, 
whoſe Tongues are ſoft, large; and free, perfe&tly imitate our 
ſpeech; but they have nothing that comes near writing, which 
is ſolely peculiar to Man. Moreover, by Reaſon we are onely 
wiſe to our ſelves, by ſpeech we are fo to ſome few others who 
hear us. But by writing our Wiſedom 1s communicated to all 
the world., and laſts to eternity. "Twas by writing with the 
finger in theduſt that our Lord confounded the Jews, withour 
ſpeaking a word; and when he was falſely accus'd before Plate, 
he open'd not his mouth to defend himfelf. Now this writing, 
free from the troubleſomeneſs of praters, borrows all its force 
from filence, which is more eloquent then all the talk of Men5 
bur eſpecially in reſpect of God, whoſe praiſe (faith the Pſalmilſt) 
is ſilence, and with whom the lifting up of the Heart , and 
mental prayer, 1s more prevalent then all the voices and ſpeeches 
in the world.Such was that of 2oſes,of whom it was faid,in Exod. 
that he pray'd in his Heart; and yet God faith tohim, Where- 

> ax cryeſt thou to me in this manner ? Such is the filence of true 

Aaworſbippers, who worſhip in Spirit and Truth. Moreover, the 
Prophet Jeremy aflures us,. That 'tis a good thing to wait for the 
mercy of God inſtlence. The Angel Gabriel began his combate 
againſt the Dragon with filence. And Judith being upon the 
point toſlay Holofermes, made her prayers to God with tears and 
filence. Beſides, *tisa figne of Humility and Modeſty amongſt 
Men. , 

The Sixth ſaid, That to judge well of the Queſtion, we muſt 
recur to Nature, who having given Man two Ears open, for one 
Tongue ſhut up, intimates plainly, that he has more need of 
hearing and holding his peace, then of ſpeaking. And becauſe 
the wounds of the Tongue (compar'd by the Royal Prophet to 
a ſharp razor, and to a conſuming fireby the Apoſtle Saint 
James) areſometimes more mortal then thoſe of the Sword ; ſhe 


1s not contented to put areine under it, call'd Frennum Lingue, 
| to 
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to ſtop its intemperance, but hath alſo ſurrounded it with ſtrong 
barriers, the two rows of Teeth, beſides thoſe of the Lips. But 
that which makes very much for filence, 1s, that Men oftner 
repent of having ſpoken, then of having held their peace. And 
'tis not ſaid, in the Holy Scripture, that Mem ſhall be blam'd for 
having been filent ; but that they ſhall give account even of the 
leaſt idle words. - Speaking therefore is more graceful , but 
filence 1s more ſafe 3 fpeech is the property of Man, but filence of 
the wiſe Man. 77 


CONFERENCE LIV. 
I. Of Touch. IT. Of Fortune. 
VEE the Centre is inthe Earth , the Earth amongſt the 


Elements,a Star in Heaven, Sovereignty in a State, Faith Of the Tab 


in Religion, Natural Morion in Phyfick, Equity in Law, Rea- 
* ſon in Philoſophy, the Body in Man, the Senſe ina living Crea- 
ture, that the Touch is inall the other'Senſes ; that is to ſay, *tis 
their foundation, and the condition without which none of them 
can ſubſiſt, For there are Animals which ſee not, as Moles; 
which hear not, as the Aſp, and moſt Inſe&s; which have not 
Smelling, as thoſe who are troubled with rheume ; which have. 
no Taſte, as moſt fick perſons. |. But if there be found any 
which hath not the Senſe of Touching , at the-ſame time it 
ceaſes to be an Animal, fince it is not. term?d ſuch but inaſmuch 


as .it hath a ſenſitive life, which conſiſts in the knowledge of . 


good and evil, ſenſible by pleaſure and pain, the two ſymptoms 
of the Touch, and which alone bear the ſway, and turn the 
balance in all the actions.of Man ;, the ſcope of all which, is, 
either to purſue good, or to avoid evil, © "x 


TheSecond ſaid, That, for this purpoſe, as ſenſitive life is 


diffus'd throughout the Body ; fo the Fouch, which is inſepa- 
rable from that life, hath not, as the other Senſes, a particular 
and limited Organ, but is extended into all the parts of the 
Body. Becauſe, as among the objects of the Senſes, anely the 
tangible Qualities give being, and conſtitute the Animal by 
their proportion and temperature; fo they alone deſtroy it by 
their exceſs and diſproportion. So that as onely a ſmall part 
of the Body ſees, another hears, another ſmells, and another 
talts; if there had been but one part of the Body that could. 


by touching have diſcern'd the quality of its obje&t, it would. 


have hapned, that whilſt.this part were delighted with one of 
thoſe objects, the exceſs of ſome other might have deſtroy'd 
all the reſt of the Animal, without its perceiving the ſame 3 
and ſo it would have periſh'd without knowing, and conſe- 


quently being able to avoid the ſame , which is the yy 
en 
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end of the Senſes ; which, for this reaſon, repreſent death to 
themſelves ſo terrible, to the end that the hoxrrour thereof might 
oblige them to a greater care of their preſervation. 

The Third ſaid, That as Man 1s ſurpaſs'd in other ſenſes by 
brutes,ſo he excells them in Touching, which he hath moſt exqui- 
fiteand perfe&t.He alone,of all creatures, has Hands wherewith to 
touch.,and a ſmooth ſoft ſkin the better to judge of tangible qua- 
lities. For being he was made to judge of things, it was requiſite 
that he ſhould be provided of a faithful meſſenger.as the touch is, 
to make him a true report thereof. And becauſe he was defign'd 
to more ſublime actions then brutes, therefore he needed a more 
perfet temperature ; of which the goodneſs of Touch is a moſt 
ſure ſign, Hence the Phyſiognomiſt reckons the ſubtlety of this 
ſenſe to a moſt certain token of that of the Mind ; as its contra- 
ry, of ſtupidity ; an exquiſite Touch denoting the ſoftneſs and 
renderneſs of the fleſh, upon which, conſequently,tangible Qua- 
lities eaſily make their impreſſion 3 and this tenderneſs denotes 
the good temper of theBody,which is followed by ſutable aCtions 
of the Mind. Hence it is that great wits have commonly weak 
and delicate bodies; but the ſtupid and dull the moſt robuſt and 
brawny. Therefore as the Touch diſtinguiſhes Men from brutes, 
ſo it does Men from one another. But the Sight and the other 
Senſes do notſo ; for, on the contrary, it frequently comes to 
paſs that great ſpirits have the ſhorteſt ſight,and the other Senſes 
leſs exquilite. - | | | 

The Fourth ſaid,That the-T ouch isnot only the moſt neceſla- 
ry in all Animals, ſince it ſerves them for a ſpecifical difference ; 
(ſenſibility, which diſtinguiſhes them from Plants, being com- 
monly taken for'the faculty -of Touching, witneſs our vulgar 
phraſe, which calls one man more ſexſtble then another, when he 
1s more eaflily. affected by the tactile qualities) but 'tis the ſole 
ſenſe of many Animals, eſpecially, Zoophytes or Plant-animals, 
ſuch as Spunge, Coral, andall kind of Oyſters. The firſt of 
which hears not, ſees not, ſmells not, and taſtes not its nouriſh- 
ment ; but only dilates it ſelf to receive it, and contradts it felf 
to retain it as ſoon as it feels it neer. The ſecond, by the rela- 
tion of divers, who fetch 1t from under the water, averts it 
ſelf by bowing the contrary way as ſoon as it feels the touch of 
their inſtruments. The laſt have no Organical parts and if 
they had, the ſame would be uſeleſs to them, becauſe they are 
deſtitute of local motion, and of every other ſenſe, except that 
of Touching, by which they open and ſhut themſelves. And 
which Nature has given, as groſs as it is, for a ſupplement to 
theſubtileſt ſenſe, to wit, the Sight. 

The Fifth faid , That the nobleneſs of the Touch appears, 
principally, in that 'tis the moſt infallible of all the ſenſes ; as 
the moſt honourable perſons are accounted moſt worthy of cre- 
dit. Therefore our Lord being to convince S. Thomas, at that 
time incredulous, caus'd him to fee] his fide 3 and manifeſt 

things 
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things are call'd palpable, becauſe the Touch is the laſt ſenſe 
that is deceiv'd., Whence they who dream do not frequently 
find their errour, t1]] putting forth their hands to the phantaſm 
they begin to be convinced that't is nothing but air. 

© The Sixth ſaid, That as'tis a common vice to all the Senſes 
to. be deceiv'd, ſo that of Touch is not more exempt from it 
then the reſt 3 and the leſs,: becauſe it judges of the quality of 
its obje&s only by compatilon; according to the diverfity of 
which one and the fame thing diverſly afieehs it, and is ſome- 
"times apprehended one way, ſometimes another. A man that 
comes out of a hot Bath ſhivers in the ſame air which he ac- 
counted warm before he enter'd into the water ; and when he 
that learns to dance puts off his leaden ſoles he thinks his feet 
lighter then he did before he put them on. *' | X 
© - The Seventh ſaid, The Touch is an external ſenſe, terreſtri- 
al and groſs; it perceives hot. and cold, dry and moiſt, heavy 
and light, hard and foft, ſmooth and rough, or unequal, acide, 
viſcous or ſlippery, thick arid thin, tough and friable, or brittle, 
'and other ſuch tactile and earthy qualities. For, as there-are 
five ſimple Bodiesin/Nature, namely the Heaven and the Ele- 
ments, ſo each of the five external Senſes correſponds to one of 
them 3 the Sight to Heaven, in regard of its tranſparence and 
lucidity 3 the other four to the Elements ; of which the Earth 
ſymbolizeth with the Touch, becauſe every thing that is felt 
muſt have, ſome*ſolidity and confiſtence, which proceeds from 
the Earth; otherwiſe it could not make it ſelf felt by it (elf, 
but only by ſome predominant quality, as we feel not the air 
when it touches ns, unleſs it be extreamly cold or hot. The 
Organ of Feeling is inward skin which incompaſles the whole 
Ns. of a creature, by reaſon of its ſo perfe& and equal termpe- 
rature that i? is neither hot nor cold, dry, moiſt, but equally 
partakes of a!! rheſe qualities (a requiſite condition in the Or- 
gans of theſen{es which muſt be unprovided of all the qualities 
whereof they are to judge.) So the Cryſtalline humour is 
without colour, the tongue without ſapour, the noſtrils with- 
out ſcent, the ears without any ſound. And the {kin is neither 
hard like the bones, nor ſoft like the fleſh, 'but of a temper be- 
tween both 3 being therefore call'd a Nervous fleſh, and a fleſhy 


Nerve : which ſkin, never ſo little touch'd, feels perfeRly 3 


which would not come to paſs if it were not the Organ of the 
Touch. ' *Tis therefore. woven of infinite nerves, terminated 
in it and bringing the animal ſpirits to it, which-are the effictent 
cauſes of the Touch as well as''of all the other Senſes: For 
what the Philoſopher ſaith, That a ſenfible obje& apply'd upon 
the Organ is not perceiv'd , muſt be underſtood only of the 
three Senſes which are for the convenience of an animal, to wit, 
the Sight, Hearing and Smelling 3. not of the other two, which 
afe for its abſolute neceſſity, upon which confideration Nature 
hath ' appointed thenr' to judge more neerly; exerciſing” theſe 
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II. 
Of Fortune, 


Irgan 


Upon the _ Point it was.faid, -Fortune is a cauſe by ac- 
cident. i in things w ich; are doge. for. ſome ur .by,an Agent;that 
Mm Es uſe of ealon.  So-'tis ſorqane, wh en one walking for 
his, cale] or. Your memeefigeea urſe : but chance hazard,or 

Kyearvre 1s 1pth EY EF ac for fone end without ele&ion.as 
Ebb 6 6} leapd 5 dren,w ho are nqt.tortunate,or unfor- 
Sip | e Icy ty of unden{tandin the nature 

From rtune ariſe ENT Ss ram is Ee Ty hoite abungance of hings 1 which 
Fant be cauſes of thy We, which.befall men. And as 'tis roper 
to man to ad amixe what he underſtands not, Fon the obſerva- 
tion of the many ſtrange and unforeſeen accid ents in the world; 


- ſome ſay that they come to pals by a fatal deſtiny neceſlarily 


guiding every cauſe to its effe(t ; ; others, that giey fol fall out þy 
chance, to which the ancient- Phlaſop mers al A Er, d i; ſo much, 
that Empedocles accounted the ſituation of Elements fortui- 
tous 3 Democritys and Lencipp pe thought the production of all 
things was effected b by the 1 concq\ ſc of- A Ejr atomes fly- 

ing in the abril inſomuc that out © a blind fi uperſtition the 

ereted Tewp| Es 594 Altars ip F ortune. - For indeec there. f. 
nothing divine jn Fortune; fince there is not any cauſe by ir 
ſelf but may : Phe a cauſe by accident, and conſequently For- 


' tune. Nor'is it the Divine Providence, ſince that Which is 


forele n cannot be call'd fortuitons. <a we give the appe Ila- 
tion © Fortune to an cools which mifling of its proper effec 


-Produceth _ Ag ich jt intended nor. 
{a 


The Seco 'Twas the i ignorance of men that invented 
Forpige, | ath no other exiſtence but in their i Imaginati- 
n. For oy ching that is hath a certain cauſe determined 
ue its effeG. remote 5, hn i are uncertain and inde- 
te! rmin te 3 Ko _ 
caſe of GER y thin Llkt 5 Li yet 'is not the leſs: 26H 
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tingent 5 whereof the latter being fortuitous cannot be referr'd 
to any thing but to Fortune. Yea of the things which come to 
paſs in the world, ſome always arrive in the ſame manner, as 
day and night when the Sun riſes and ſets 3 others fall out ordi- 
narily, but not always, as that a child is born with five fingers 
on a hand, there being ſome that have fix 3 and others, on the 
contrary, arrive very rarely, as Monſters. But if this variety 
of cauſes and effets hath place in natural things, 'tis found much 
oftner in humane actions, whoſe-conſtancy is unconſtancy it ſelf; 
there being not any whoſe effe&t is certain. For what man can 
promiſe himſelt that when he labours he ſhall infallibly become 
rich, that when he- fights he ſhall have the victory, that when 
he ſerves he ſball be acceptable, or that when he loves he ſhall 
be lov'd > Whereas, on the contrary, we ſee many perſons en- 
rich'd without labour, honour'd without fighting, and accep- 
table without performance of any ſervices 3 and ( which is 
more) many times hated by thoſe they love, and lov'd by thoſe 
they hate. Of all which we muſt either afhign ſome cauſe, or 
confeſs that there is no other cauſe thereof but hap or miſhap, 
which they call Fortune. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Dzozyſms the younger, the Tyrant of 
&pracuſe, was not of their judgement who diſclaim Fortune, aſ- 
figning the cauſe of his not being able to preſerve the Eſtates of 
his Father, That heleft him Heir of all, excepting his Fortune. 
Now the Ancients had Fortune in great reverence, and put her 
amongſt their domeſtick Gods. - And the Emperours religiouſ- 
ly kept her Statue of gold, which they ſent as a badge of Em- 

ire, to thoſe whom they intended to deſign their ſucceſſors. 

hus Antoninus Pius, being ready to dye, ſent it to Marcus Anto- 
zinus the Philoſopher z and Severws ſent it to his two ſons, Baſſi- 
ames, and Geta, Moreover, becauſe it viſibly. bears the chief 
ſtroke in gaming, even in thoſe Games to which. ſhe gives not 
the addition of her name, and depend not upon {k1ll; there are _ 
found ſome.,at this day, who think they can fix her to ſome thing 
which they wear about them while they are atplay ; others at- 
tribute it to a particular ſituation of their bodies in reſpect of 
the Planets. But all agree, that Ceſar ow'd more to his valour 
then to his fortune ; that if ſhe could not make an Orator of a 
Conſul, or the contrary 3 yetſke can make a pcor man rich by 
play 3 and he muſt be a great Rhetorician that can perſwade 
thoſe who have good or bad luck, that there is no Fortune. 

The Fifth fad, 'Twould be too much preſumption in us to 
accuſe all antiquity of ignorance, which obſery'd not only cer- 
tain perſons and places, but ſome days and hours fortunate and 
unfortunate, noting the happy days with chalk, and the other 
with a black ſtone. Moreover, Philoſophers divide goods in- 
to thoſe of the Mind, the Body, and Fortune, comprizing un- 
der the latter, Friends , Lineage, Reputation, Honours agd 
Riches, which are the things men make moſt account of in this 

Uu 2 world, 
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world. © And riches are ſo:commonly attributed to.her, that 
they are frequently denoted by the name of Fortune. So that 
ro maintain that there is no ſuch thing, 1s to go about to over- 
throw: common ſenſe, and to correCt Calepiy. But her efficien- 
cy ischieflyprow'd by the -employments which happen to many, 
contrary to all apparence, according to the diverſity of which 
eyery one makes progreſs, or not, in riches and honours. For he 
thatlabours in little things takes moſt pains, and gets leaſt, and 
ſo, on thecontrary, which cannot be attributed to any thing elſe 
but fortune; no more then the contracts, bargains, and other 
ations of men, which are made almoſt always by chance. 
Whence aroſe the Proverb.; There is nothing but good luck 
and bad luck in the world. In War, ſuch a great Captain is 
conſtantly unfortunate, whereas Timzothexs was always the con- 
trary, in whoſe Nets Cities came to be taken whilſt he ſlept. 
In Phyſick, ſuch a Doctor k always accounted lucky, whereas 
*twas enough to kill a ſick man but to have ſeen Hermocrates in a 
dream 3 not to mention what the Lawyers themſelves call the 
hazard of Judgements. | 

The Sixth ſaid, ' The Ancients did like the Gouty perſon men- 
tion'd by Mortagre, who ate Saucidges and Gammons, and 
drunk 'of the beſt, that he might have whom to lay the fault 
upon. - They phancy'd Fortune, that they might have whom 
to blame for evil events, or rather to blaſpheme againſt the Dei- 
ty. She is a pure fiction of the Poets, who repreſented her up- 
on a wheel, one half whereof always aſcends, and the other de- 
ſcends; to ſhew the volubility and continual viciſhtude of, hu- 
mane things z blind, to-{ignike that good or evil doth not al- 
ways befall us according to deſert, but oftentimes without di- 
{tinction 3 ſometimes a man, and ſometimes a woman, but prin- 
cipally the latter, to denote her inconſtancy ; all this myſteri- 
ouſly,” as all their other fables ; to take which literally, were 
to do worſe then the learned Pagans themſelves. | 

The Seventh ſaid, Every one is the Artificer of his own for- 
tune, and all the Deities are preſent where Prudence is, though 
we rank Fortune. among the Gods. Of whom we may 1 
what Hercules ſaid. to the bemired Waggoner, who invok'd him, 
but tonch'd not the wheel, Help thy ſelf; and God will help thee ; 
none having ever obtain'd the eitle of fortunate , but by great 
pains, watchings and induſtries 5 means, which the vulgar 
not. obſerving 'ſo much as their effe&, attribute it to a 
Deity. Moreover , dextrous men affe& the title ' of lucky, 
becauſe the vulgar eſteems them the more for it ; and:the great 
eſt States-men hiding their counſels and the inſtruments they 
make uſe ofs to accompliſh their  delignes, give occaſion to 
this errour. - Therefore when Zero had loſt all his wealth 
by Shipwreck he ſhould not have ſaid, Fortune, thou haſt done 
well to bring me to this ſhort cloak 3 but rather have accus'd his 


own imprudence in. having ventur'd all his eſtate at ſea. For 
wy ſince 
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fince there is hothing in the world but hath its cauſe, and for- 
tune is 'that which is done by no caule, it follows that there is no 


ſuch thing as fortune. | 


CONFERENCE LV. 
1. Of the Taſte. IT. Whether Poetry be uſeful. © ; 


*He right handling of a ſubje& requiring the knowledge of 

its differences, - an; Apicins. might ſeem fitter to diſcourſe 

of Taſte then a Philoſopher, in whom too exaG a knowledge of 
Sauces would be accounted blameable ;z yet the' word of Sapi- 
ence or Wiſdom, among the .Latines, taking its name. from Sa- 
pours, the Sages who profeſs it may. ſeem oblig'd too. to be ex- 
pert in this matter. Beſides, this Senſe ſupplies 'Phyſitians 
with the. ſureſt evidences of the faculties of every:medicament 
by their Sapours 3. which are ſecond Qualities reſulting from the 
various mixture of the four firſt, whereof the Tafte is an exter- 
nal ſenſe, diſcerning Sapours by help of the moiſture in the 
mouth, and the Nerve of the third Congjugation, which'is-ex- 
panded upon the tongue, . whoſe fleſh is therefore, ſpungy and 
porous, the more eaſily to imbibe the ſame. Thus the object: of 
the Taſte 1sſapour or relliſh ; the Organ is the Nerve; . the re- 
dium is the fleſh of the tongue, the condition without which its 
not exercis'& is: the humour, either internal, as that of the 
-mouth (ſapply'd by the. Tonfils or. Almonds) or external], as:the 
moiſture which all bodies have either in a& or. in power. 
Whence, they whoſe tongue is dry cannot taſte that which is4o.3 
nevertheleſs, the humidity muſt be moderate, ſince its exceſs. no 
leſs depraves the taſte then its defect.::.. vet gieg 
The Second ſaid, Since the Organ ought not to be prepoſleſsd 
with the quality of its obje&,- the Tongue which perceives Sa- 
pours which are all moiſt (call d therefore, by the Greeks, Juice) 
mult be deſtitute of all humidity :- for that cannot be receiv'd 
which is poſlef'd already. And as there is in every Organ.a 
principal part which-makes the ſenſation more perfefly then'the 
reſt; ſothe tip: of the tongue is more proper to perceive taſtes 
by reaſon of the Nerves deſtinated to the ſenſe of taſting, which 
are found more ſoft there then its root, and of theliquor which 
is more retain'd, and more:{ubtile there,and conſequently makes 
relliſhes penetrate more effectually. '. And although ſome parts 
of theſe Nerves are expanded to the palate and gullet, yet the 
taſte 1s very little perceiveable there; Therefore Phzloxenus 
went upon a miſtake when he wiſh'd for the-neck of a Crane ; 
for a long neck conduces nothing either ta the advancing or:con- 

tinuing of the taſte. : - 3 3763 : 5 1007 207 
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\ The Third aid; Moſt Animals have the ſenſe of Taſting, to 
che end they may diftingunſh theit food from poyſon, and 
what food is beſt, as the ſweeteſt 1s. For all animals, and par- 
ticularly man, are nouriſh'd only with what is ſweet. Whence 
children, in whom nature being neerer its original is leſs cor- 
rupted, deſire ſweets ſo much : and if we mix other Sapours, 
'tis either becaiiſe ſivett things glut and diſguſt fooner, eafily fil- 
ling the Stomack, in which by reaſon of their unftuous conſi- 
ſtence they ſwim uppermoſt 5 or elſe becauſe the depravation of 
our temper tnakes us ſometitmes defire contrary things to corre&t 
it, and ſometimes like, to preſerve it. 

The Fourth ſaid, Matiy Animals have no taſte nor perception 
of Sapours, as, amongſt others, the Crocodile, which alſo wants 
a tongue, the Organ of it; the Eſtrich, when it eats Irons and 
the Wolf, earth : both which are inſipid. Such was that Leza- 
rus, mention'd by Columbxs, who ſwallow'd glafs, pitch, tal- 
low, and other things, without diſguſt ; and that Maid 1n the Ki 
of Perſia's Court, who eat all fort of poyſons, how corroding ſoe- 
ver,and was nouriſh'd therewith. It being obſerv'd,in the diſfeQi- 
on of their bodies, that the third couple of Nerves, which ſerve 


_ tothe Taſte, was reflefted towards the back part of the head. 


'The Fifth ſaid, Sapour is a quality of the aliment ; but nou- 
riſheth not, becauſe 'tis a meer accident 3 only by it the animal 
judges of the qualities of its food. The matter of Sapour is hu- 
mid 3 becauſe ſapours are eafily receiv'd and expanded in that 
which is humid, not in that which is dry.. This humidity is not 
acrious but aqueous z otherwiſe Sapours might be receiv'd in 
the air; which cannot be, becauſe the nature of this element is 
too thin and tenuious ; but Sapour being groſs requires a ſub- 
je& that hath ſome conſfiſtence to receive it. Nevertheleſs this 
aqueous humidity alone, is not ſapoury, becauſe 'tis a ſimple. 
body, and conſequently infipid. But Sapour proceeds from 
mixtion. It muſt therefore be joyn'd with ſomewhat that is 
dry, not with igneous ficcity, becauſe this makes the mixtuz 
ſubtile, and apt to exhale, as odour ought to be, not ſapour ; 
bue with that of the earth, which gives a body and conſiſtencero 
ſfapours, without which they could not be taſted. And tis by 
means of thisficcity with the humidity, that Mineral waters ac- 
quire the ſapours of the places through which: they paſs, and 
that the liquor of a Lie or Lixivium becomes ſalt, A mixtion 
of the more dry and atuſt parts of the aſhes. But becauſe theſe 
dry and humid ſubſtances difficultly mix, the particles of the 
one being unapt to touch the particles of the other, becauſe 
both aregroſs and terreſtrial, therefore there needs ſome ſupe- 
rior agent, 'more powerful then either, to open and penetrate 
them, fuch as heat is, which by its various coction makes a dif- 
ferent mixtion of the Uty and the moiſt, whence ariſe dif- 
ferent fapours; as may be obſerv'd in our meats and fruits of 
Trees, which differ in taſte according to the deptees of _ 
E 
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The ſweet and fat :ta{te:is forthe moftpartproduc'd by a tempe- 
xate heat 3 the:bittor,jfalt and .acrimonions, by immoderate heat; 
the «cidecor ſharp, the. anftere arurſh, and the ſowre, by cold. The 
Sweet, ſachas:that:of Honey, comes'from a perfect mixture of 
terreſttious withaqueaushumidivy. [The B7tter, as that of Gall, 
from ;abundance of :grofs- ficcity mix'd with little humidity. 
The Fat, as Oyl and Fat are produc'd by exceſs of humidity. 
The Sei bath more humidity then the bitter. The Acrsmo- 
X45 0x biting, as Pepper, hath much of 'tenuity, and very little _ 
of -humidity.: The:Sowre, as that of unripetfruits, comesfrom 
fiecity Gr in equally indipgeſfted. The 4ſtere or pon- 
gick, ;as the juiceof: Oranges , :and the Acide or Sharp, asthat 
of Vinegar , proceed from very much humidity and little 


- .Lipen the fecond Point it was faid, This divifion of things IT. 
ipto-neceflary,: profitable and delightful, is obſerv'd particular- Fhether Fee 
ly in ſpeech, theſoul's incerpreter.. For at the beginning Lan- EO. 
gyages were only for :neceffity, void of all artifice, being *em- 
ploy d tono other uſe but to make usunderſtand one another; 
whach ſort of Language the firſt Philoſophers employ'd to ex- 
preſs the ellence and nature of things. Aﬀerwards Hiſtory 
and Oratory enrich'd it with the addition of flowers and flou- 
fiſhes, And, Laſtly, Poetry added'to thoſe Words Number 
and Cadenee, not barely to teach and inſtru, as theother li- 
beral Sciences, but withall to recreate and delight 3 which is an 
excellent method to prevent the'difguſt which the diſciplines 
bring eyen! in their rudiments, 1 therefore compare our Lan- 
guage, conſider'd in its original, to: Gold yet in the Oar, min- 
gled with earth; the fame Language polith'd by Rhetorick to 
an Inget refin'd from its droſs ; but Poetry te a goodly veſſel of 
gold, not leſs rich for the workmanſhip then for the matter, 
- The Second ſaid, That which gave birth to Poetry and makes 
it ſo much eſteem'd, is the defire of imitation, proper to man 
alone; as he alone that-underſtands the fimilitudes, correſpon- 
dencies and-proportions of things.” Hence it is that we admire 
the;PiQuro of a Serpent; a dead body, and other things whoſe 
original we: havein hovrour; and we are raviſh'd to hear the 
voice of. a'Swine naturally. counterfeited, though we hate it in 
that animal. So Poetry and Painture imitate, and in ſome man- 
ner do every thing "that is done'in nature 3 whence Poetry is 
torm'd a ſpeaking Picture, and Pifture dumb Poetry. Fora 
Paet do's not fignifie meerly a Verfifier, and one that relates 
things done, which is the property of a Hiſtorian : but as an 
Acor or Player by his poſtures do's the very things, fothe Poet 
muſt both deſcribe things and make them. Andthe word Poet 
do's not ſignifie-one that feipns, butone that makes. When he 
{peaks of a tempeſt he makes the Winds mutiny, Ships ſplit, 
mountains of water claſh and_ loſe themſelves in gulfes ; when 
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of :War, he makes-you-hear the claſhing of Arms, the thundrivg 
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affinity betweeri Poetry and Folly, that the beſt Poets have very 
odd aCtions and-:poſtures while they are. making their works, 
and retain ſomething thereof in their ordinary:carriage;  ':! '/: 
+. The Fourth faid, [Variety of Wit has not appear'd in any Sci- 
ence more. then in Poetry. For it has not only different laws 
according to the diverſity ofiNations; which makes it doubted 
what ſort. of Verſes thoſe of Job are ,, conſidering that they 
have no reſemblance with the Greek and Latine, no more then 
theſe have with ours. But neither -were ours (which confiſt 
of certain numbers of feet, and conſonances or rithmes) ſuch as 
thoſe in C2ſar's time, in which he reparts that the Gauls verſi- 
fiid; and withina thouſand years that our rithme began. in imi- 
tation of the Proſe of the Church, French Poetry hath been fo 
often diverſifid, that the)Pgets of one age would not be foin 
another. And-yet, ſometimes under the name of Rithmers, 
ſometimes under that of, Deviſers-and Poets, they have been 
always very acceptable to great perſons. © And Charle magne 
prefer'd the Poems containing the' exploits of his Predeceflors 
before their Hiſtories.  } | i irs do7 0 83! 
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The Fifth ſaid;;/That Plato and ſundry other! Politicianaois 
countedPoety not,only ſo uſeleſs, but ſo hurtful to theirCommon- 
wealth, that they.utterly baniſh'd it from thence, -becauſeiPoets 


- by theirſhamefy] relations of the vices ofthe gods intic'd men'to 


commit the.like,. conceiving they did not offend: when they had 
the example :of a god; and for that Verſes:are-morbproper fot 
looſe loves then the Sciences, of which the confinements off Poe+ 
try arenot capable ; ,beſides.that the enthuſiaſm:of. Poets cannot 
confiſt with the gravity of Philoſophy ; ſeldom with the:pro- 
bity of manners, and never with a ſetled judgements: the: Ttd> 
lian; Proyerb being. almoſt always. found 'true, Di ibrona terra 
cattiva Gente ,; Di buon Poeta; cattiva mente., ©Whence \Ariſtox 
phanes faith that when Bacchus defir'd ro find Ewripedes or ſome 
other good Poet, he went;down to Hell;:becauſe hercould not 
any in Heaven,, Moreover, their too great liberty of Satyricat 

detraion, 
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detraftion , made them ſometimes be driven out of Rozve. 
Their dangerous dodrine has caus'd the reading of them to be 
forbidden to Chriſtians by the Canons ; and render'd them fo 


infamous, that Philip, the firſt Chriſtian Emperour, in the third 


Lay, at the title of Profeſſors and Phyſtitians in the Cade, grants 
no immunity to them- as he doth to all others. Indeed one 
may get-his living in all profeſſions with honour, except in Poe- 
try; and if it always leſs fills the Poets Purſes with Crowns 
then their heads with preſumption 3 ſo ( as it happens in all 
other Conceits, or Paſtimes) it may be found ſometimes proper 
for the divertiſement -of thoſe few that have leiſure to read 
them, but *tis moſt unprofitable to the Authors ; for few or 
none are advanc'd by it, but rather many have been hindred 
by this art of verſifying from making their fortune otherwiſe. 


Yea their profeſſion is ſo vile and -abject, that whereas others 


count it an honour to be ſtyl'd Phyſitians, Advocates,or the like, 
theſe are offended with the name of Poet. ' And+that with good 
reaſon, conſidering that of all other Arts Poetry alone glories in 
diſguifing thetruth. - For which cauſe 'it begins to be baniſh'd 
even from 'Theatres, to which alone it was deſtinated 3; and 
Proſe is come in requelt in ſundry places, being preferr'd for 
racefulneſs and naturalneſs ; by which means: this Art is in 
> an_ to be confin'd to the corners of ſtreets, to ſerve only 
for Songs and Ballads. Hence it was that 0vid was ſo ſeverely 
puniſh'd by his father, to make him leave off this Art, which 
prov'd ſounlucky to him, that for writing his Book of the Art 
of Loving, he became'of a rich Roman Knight a miſerable exile 
amongſt Barbarians. = 
The Sixth faid, 'Tis to be a ſworn enemy of excellent things, 
or rather, as Scaliger faith, to renounce heing man, to think of 
baniſhing Poetry out of States; which is lighted only by the 
ignorant, and hated by thoſe that have irregular minds. - For 
melody is natural, not only to man, but to all things in the world 
which God hath created in number and meaſure. Which made 
the Pythagoreans ſay, that not only the Celeſtial Bodies make a 
molt agreeable confi; but alſo the Plants by their proportions, 
and the beaſts by their motions' chant meaſured Odesin praiſe 
of their Creator. Therefore with more reaſon muſt man, whoſe 
ſoul isa number moving of it ſelf, be delighted with numerous 
language, whicn 1s Poetry, the moſt ſenſible effect of that di- 
vine Harmony which is infus'd into; his body. * And we may 
make the1ſame judgement of good from vulgar wits by their de- 
light or difaffection to Poetry as by the recreation which they 
take in Muſick. Indeed, if a wiſe man ought to be regular in 
all his ations, why not in his words, the image of his Reaſon, as 
Reaſon is of his ſoul. As if you ſhould ſay that the well regula- 
ted dance of a Ball ought to be leſs' priz'd then the ordinary 
walk or a Country dance. Moreover, Poetry hath ſuch power 
over mens minds, Tyrtexs animated his Souldiers to fight 'y 
| X x the 
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the rehearſal of his Verſes, which was alſo the cuſtom of the Ger- 
mans when they were to charge their enemies z Moſes, David,and 
many other Prophets, accounted nothing more worthy then 
Poetry, to ſing the praiſes of God. And the firſt Poets, as 
Muſeus, Orphens and Linus, were the Divines of Paganiſme, 
Yea the gods of antiquity affe&ted to deliver their:Qracles in 
Verſe; and ſo did Legiſlators their Laws, to render them more 


venerable. Beſides, they greatly help the memory ; their ca- 


dence or meaſure ſerving as a rule to the mind to keep it from 
being at a loſs. Poetry alone, among(t all the Arts,- ſupplies 
oraile to vertue 3 the rampant ſtile of Rhetorical diſcourſe, 
though -it borrow its faireſt flowers and ſquare. periods from 
Poetry, being not comparable to that of Poetry, which is far 
more ſublime, and conſequently, more fit to immortalize the 
memory of Heroick _ Upon which account the Muſes 
were believ'd the Daughters of — or Memory. Now 
if Poets have been ſometimes expell'd out of States, ſo have 
Philoſophers, Phyſitians, Mathematicians, and many other Pro- 
feſlors of Arts, acknowledg'd nevertheleſs very uſeful to hu-_ 
mane ſociety. If ſome of them have been laſcivious, others 
impious, others flanderous, thefe are the vices of the Poets, 
not of Poetry. And as the more delicate any Wine is, the 
more hurtful its exceſs is to the body ; fo Poetry is ſo much the 
more excellent, by how much its abuſe is noxious. Plato, who 
advisd the baniſhing of it out of his imaginary Commonwealth, 
calling it a ſweet poyſon, deſerv'd, more then it, to be really 
interdiced, there not being in all the Poets ſuch fables, impie- 
ties and impurities as that of his Corvivinm, his Phedrus, and 
ſome other pieces. In the mean time he is forc'd to admire 
them, to call them the ſons and interpreters of the gods, yea 
divine, and. the fathers of wiſdom. For their raptures cannot 
be call'd folly, unleſs in that ſence that Ariſtotle ſaith, To Phi- 
lo ſophize well a man muſt be beſides himſelf. . But their wiſ- 
dom being extream, and their motions unknown to the vulgar ; 
therefore they call that fury which they ought to call the higheſt 
point and pitch of Wiſdom; term'd Enthufiaſm or Divine In- 
ſpiration, becauſe it ſurpaſſes the reach of man. And indeed 
every one acknowledges in Poetry ſome charader of Divinity, 
and therefore 'tis receiv'd by all the world, and ſerves for a 
guide and introducer togreat perſonages, who otherwiſe would 


. not giveaudience, but like that well in Verſe which they would 


blame in Proſe. Which oblig'd Sza to reward the good that 


they might be encourag'd to continue - their divine works z 


and the bad Poets, on condition that they made no more. - And 


- *tis of theſe, as of ſome Rithmers-of our time, that they ſpeak 


who blame Poetry 3 in whoſe reproaches the true Poets are no 
moreiconcern'd then Phyſitians in the infamy of Mountebanks, 
The Fables of the ancient Poets are full of myſteries, and ſerve 


for ornament to'the Sciences and to Divinity it ſelf, as the gold | 
of 
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of the Egyptians did to the Sanctuary. But if they have in all 
ages complain'd of not advancing their fortune, this doth not 
argue any demerit of theirs, but rather the want either of judge- 


ment or gratitude in others. 
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CONFERENCE LVL. 
I. Of the Smelling. IT. Of Eloquence. 


His Senſe, which is the perception of Odours intromitted 
by the Noſe through the ſpungy bone into the Mammil- 
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lary procefles which are appendices of the Brain rather then ting, 


Nerves, ſhews by the ſtructure of its Organ that it is more par- 
ticular to the Brain then any other, For the Nerves which car- 
ry the Spirits for the performance of the other Senſes are com- 
municated elſewhere too; ſome of them to all the reſt of the 
Body. Only thefe two nervous appendices of the Brain have 
nothing to do with any other part. It makes uſe of odours as a 
perfume, ſometimes to redreſs its native coldneſs, as when it is 
pleas'd with Pomanders, Muſk, L'eax d ange (a ſort of delicate 
compound water) Orange-flower-water, and other Aromatical 
things ; ſometimes to cool its ſpirits overheated by continual 
ation, as by the Violet, the Roſe, or Jaſmin; but always for 
their refreſhment. For the Spirits being of an aerial nature, 
nothing recreates them ſo much as what reſembles them, to wit, 
the Air, eſpecially when it 1s tinCtur'd with ſome friendly qua- 
lity. Hence ariſe thoſe different phancies upon occaſion of 
ſmells. One fwoons at the ſmell of Muſk and the Roſe, which 
others love ſo much. Another loves the ſcent of Rue and 
Werm-wood, ſo abominated by others, that ſome women have 
miſcarri'd by it. Arid indeed of all the wonders reſulting from 
the confider:rion of odours, there is none greater then the re- 
lation they have to the womb, which 1s known to move it ſelf 
to, and approach towards, and fly away at the motion of good or 
bad ſmells ; which work upon this part by means of the animal 

Ipirits (call'd,for this reaſon, Impellers by the Greeks) which the 

odours powerfully move, and they all the other parts; but 

eſpecially the womb which hath a particular ſympathy with the 

Brain, the Conſervatory of the Spirits ; or elſe becauſe the con- 

traction of the Nerves, which is caus'd when an odour dit- 

plea;'d drives the Spirits downwards, who by their impetuo- 


liry hurry along with them the more fluid and moveable parts, . 


as the Marrix is, when a pituitous humour has flackned its liga- 
ments : as, on the contrary, the ſpirits being dilated to receive 
the ſtzam of an odour grateful to the Brain with a full torrent, 


they attiad it upwards by the ſame reaſon. . 
EL 3 The 
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\. The Second. ſaid,, Becauſe Facultics, cannot be underſtood 
but by. the correſpondenc they have co their objects 3 therefore 
to, underſtand;the.Nature of the Senſe of Smelling, 'tis firſt re- 
quiſite to underſtand the Nature of Odour, and by what 
Medium it is carry'd to its Organ. Odour is a patible Ona- 
lity, ariſing from the temperament of ſiccity predominant 
above humidity ; for though many drugs, waters, eflences, and 
liquors, in which: humidity 1s neceſlarily found , and ſiccity 
ſeldome, are very odoriferous , yet they borrow their ſme] 
from the dry exhalation mingled with their humid Body ; 
from which if the ſame be ſeparated, the humour remains in- 
odorous. Nevertheleſle this exhalation is not the Odour but 
the ſubject and: vehicle of it ; otherwiſe an Odour ſhould bea 
Subſtance, and not an Accident, as it is. "Tis convey 'd to its 
Organ ſometimes by ſpecies call'd Zrteztional, when it 1s remote 
from the fame 5 or the Medium? is ſo diſpos'd that it cannct alter 
its Subſtance 3. thus the ſpecies of the Odour of a Worm hang- 
ing upon the hook fo exquiſitely penetrates the water, that the 
fiſh-though very remote inſtantly repairs toit 5 and many Ant- 
mals. ſcent powder at twoor three leagues diſtance. But when 
the Odour 1s preſent to the Organ of Smelling, it bath no need 
of ſpecies, with which the Senſes have nothing to do but ſo. far 
as they ſerve to-ſupply the abſence of their Objc&ts. The Noſe 
receives Odours by its two paſlages, and for this reaſon it hath 
ſomewhat a long ſhape 5, a ſubſtance partly boney tor firmneſle 
fake, leſt clokng -together the patlage ſhould be ſtop'd, but car- 
tHaginous in; the lower part; for the more eaſie dilatation in 
breathing , ſmelling, and purging the Brain, the three prime 
uſes of the Noſe. The true ſeat of Smelling are two ſmall 
ſponges made of the anterior part of the Brain, paſling through 
the Cuneal Bone near the cavity of the Eyes, call'd the Mam- 
millary Proceſſes or Productions ; ſpirituous and vaporous, the 
better to receiye Odours 3 and nervous, to diſtinguiſh them 3 
lying upon the Cribrous or ſpongy bone which is full of ſmall 
bones,leſt the.Brain might be hurt by ſmells if they were carry'd 
direQly and impetuouſly to it; which danger is avoided by 
their being diſunited and allay'd by this tranſcolation 5 .and theſe 
two Caruncles, like the nibbles of Womens breaſts, have alone, 
among all the parts of the Noſe, a proper figure, a certain ſign for 
diſtinguiſhing the Organs of the Senſes. For the Brain can- 
not do this office, becauſe its extreme humidity would diminiſh 
the virtue of Odours, 

The Third ſaid, As the Noſe, the inſtrument of Smelling, is 
plac'd in the middle of all the reſt; ſo this Senſe is of a middle 
nature between them. For 'tis more material then the Hearing 
and the fight , but more ſubtile then the Touch and Taſte 3 al- 
though it hath a great affinity with this latter, by which it per- 
celves its object, namely, Odours, which are diſtinguiſh'd by 
help of Sapours, and are divided according to their number, 

; agreeable 


— 
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agreable and diſagreeable being onely its general differences. 
For there are as many particular differences as, ſeveral ſubjects. 
Moreover, Sapour and Odour are compos'd of the ſame matter, 
and produc'd by the ſame heat.z they are both qualities of food, 
whoſe good and evil faculties are diſcern'd by ſmell as well as by 
taſte. Yet they differ in, this, that ſome Odoursare not of food 
but of delight, as thatof Roſes; with which kind of Odour 
Man alone 1s pleas'd, amongſt all Animals,who are not delighted 
with Odourxs further then they ſignifie to them the goodneſs of 
their food 3 that whichis ſaid of the Parther, that all other Ani- 
mals run after its {mell, being accounted fabulous. They have 
alſo this, peculiar, that.Odours come from an igneous and ſubtile 
ſiccity predominant over humidity, 5 whereas Sapours reſide in 
humidity. Hence it is that flowers have more ſmell then leaves, 
becauſe they are made of the more tenuious parts of the Plant 
among Flowers, thoſe that grow amidſt buſhes, and in other dry 
places, are more odoriferous 3 and Roſes ſmell ſweeter about 
Noon when they are dry'd by the heat of the Sun, then in, the 
Morning when they are bedew'd with the humidity of the 
Night. | | 


The Fourth ſaid, Moſt Animals have a bad Odour, and Man 


the moſt imperfect Smelling ; partly, becauſe Nacure hath 
thought fit to give this Senſe in a more exquiſite degree to Ani- 
mals that live by prey, as tothe Dog and Vulture, (and Man 
was to hunr otherwiſe then by the Nofe) and, partly, by reaſon 
of the ſituation of the Mammillary procetles near the Brain, 
more cold, and moiſt, and large, in Man then in any other crea- 
ture, Whence it 1s, that Men know not the differences of 
Odours as they do thoſe of the other objects of the Senſes. Yet 
as there are Animals which are driven away by certain bad 
ſmells, Flyes by that of Brimſtone, Serpents by that of Galba- 
24m, and generally all by the ſteam of the carcaſes of their own 
kind 3 ſo ſome Odours not onely drive away Men,as the fume of 
an Indian pepper, but are accounted mortal, not by reaſon of 

the ſmell, but of the hurtful Body, which it introduces into the 
Ventricles of. the Brain. As, on the contrary, there are Odours 
which recreate ſo much that they are thought to nourith ; for 
they who are converſant among the ſmells of meat eat leſs; , and 
the ſole Odour of new Wine inebriates. ; | 

The Fifth ſaid , Odour is a fumous exhalation excited by 
heat either internal or external. Therefore Gold is inodorous, 
its perfect mixtion hindring it from exhaling 5 and things chat d 
or heated have a ſtronger ſmell, becauſe the heat draws out- 
wards thoſe ſubtile parts which cold incloſes and keeps from ex- 
expanding themlelves; and odoriferous are diminiſh'd in time 
through the evaporation of their more ſubtile parts. So Wine, 
unleſs well ſtop'd, loſes with its Odour its virtue and goodnels, 
as if 1ts ſtrength conſiſted in its ſmell 5 and Camphire exbales 


utterly if it, be not kept clote. And Perfumes have a more 


agree- 
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agreeable ſmell a far off then near hand, becauſe the ſubtiler 
partsare ſcented at diſtance, and the grofler hard by. 


TI. Upon the Second Point, the Firſt ſaid, That if we cannot 
Of Elogzence eyince the Excellence of Eloquence above all other Humane 
Actions, we muſt confeſs that we have no Eloquence; for this 

is the golden chain which our ancient Gazles faſtned to the 
Tongue of their Hercules, and made him draw all his Auditors 
by the Ears. Moreover,ſince 'tis the way to perſwade, and per- . 

ſwaſion is the way todo any thing whatever, there is no power 

that can equal it. Which to prove by Examples would re- 

quire the tranſcription of all Hiſtories. It hath diſarmed Anger 

and iT too a hundred times,obtain'd the Generalſhip to De- 
moſthenes, notwithſtanding his Cowardice and inexperience in 

the matter of War 3 the Conſulſhip to Cicero, bent C2ſar's heart 
for him, which the forces of the Romane Empire could not bend, 
when he ſo raviſh'd him as to make him let the book fall 
which he held in his hands; ſo well can this Art of well ſpeak- 
ing maſter Bodies as well as Souls. Therefore Conquerours 
authorize their Cannon ſhots with reaſons, and employ ſo many 
Orators to juſtifie their exploits, and make their government 
acceptable; and the Komars, though they became maſters of 
| all the world, never drew a ſword out of the ſcabbard till 
they had firſt charg'd the fault by their manifeſtoes upon thoſe 
whom they declar'd their Enemies. Which ſeems to be the 
one]y difference between regular wars and pirates at Sea, or rob- 
bers on land. *Tis hence alſo that the greateſt concuſſions of 
States, and revolutions of Monarchies, have proceeded from 
Religion, which hath alſo lay'd the foundation of ſome,bringing 
the Body into ſubjeftion by perſwading the Soul; ( whereas, 
when open force ſubdues the former, it loſes the affeftion of the 
latter 3) nor matters it whether the Religion be true or falſe, 
proviced the people be perſwaded of it. For being none are 
conſtrain'd to believe, as Theodoſins the Emperour ſaid, if 
the inward part be not won, people pay nothing but counte-. 
nances , like bad ſervants; and Man is ſo govern'd by phaney 
that good ſcems bad to him if it pleaſe him not , and bad 
good when he affects it. Indeed, all actions that a Man exerciſes 
by conſtraint are of the Animal, but thoſe which he doth volun- 
tarily are of the Man , diſtinguiſh'd for this cauſe from beaſts by 
Intellect and Will; the former of which ſerving for a foundation 
to the latter, this Will is govern'd by Reaſons, as a Horſe by a 
bridle. This is the true Magick, of which ſo many Impoſtors 
falſely boaſt, whoſe admirable effects appear in all conditions, 
ſexes, and ages. Is any thing dearer to an old man then his 
Crowns ? Yet diſcourſe entraps them, ſome under one pre- 
text, ſome under another; and which is moſt ſtrange, fſach a 
one ſhall bereave him of his wealth, whilſt he makes ſhew of 
encreaſfing them. Is there any thing more precious to a hen 
then 
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then her Honour ? yet inſinuation oftentimes. prevailes upon 
her; we love nothing more then life, and yet a well animated 
Oration will make people expoſe it to apparent danger. In brief, 
there is no kind of profeſſion and myſterie, but owes what it hath 
moſt profitable to Eloquence. Preachers and Advocates lay 
the main ſtreſs upon it... Phyfitians, who ſeem to have leſs need 
of it, acknowledge its uſefulneſs in their counſels, which were of 
ſmall credit and authority without it. Itis wholly neceſlary to 
Merchants for their ſelling. Upon which ſcore, poſſibly, Mer- 
cxry was made the Patron. of Negotiators. For oovlivntiny 
which is the end of it, needs not alwayes an Oration complete 
in all its members 3 the greateſt pitch of an Orator is to contract 
himſelf according to time; place, and perſons. A General of 
an Army animates his Souldiers more with three words, as he is 
going to charge the Enemy, then a Preacher doth his Auditors 
in a whole Lent. Even Geſtures are ſometimes eloquent, ſo the 
Curteſan Phryre carry'd her law-fuit by diſcovering her fair 
boſomezas alſo did a Captain by ſhewing his ſcars,to their Judges 
who intended to condemn them. . Whereby it appears how great 
the power and extent of Eloquence is. 

The Second faid,. Since ſome. wereſo hardy, the laſt Confe- 
rence, as by ſpeaking ill of Poets to diſparage the language of 
the gods, let us examine that of.amen 3 that Pa/as may not 
complain of the ſame treatment that was ſhew'd to the Muſes. 
For not to ſtrike the ſame ſtring twice, the laſciviouſneſle im- 
puted tothem ſeems more juſtly to belong to Orators and Poets; 
fince Mercury (the god of thieves as well as of Eloquence) and 
not Apollo, was the meſlenger of the amours of the gods. 
Now *tis hard for the Diſciples not to retain ſome thing of their 
Maſter, Moreover, Socrates and Plato define Eloquence, the 
art of deceiving or flattering 3 and this latter baniſhes Orators 
out of the excellent Common-wealth which he took ſo much 
pains to contrive, But other real States have done them more 
evil, driving them effectively out of their territories, rightly 
judging, with A#ſchylas , that nothing is more pernicious and 
prejudicial then an affefted language embelliſh'd with the 
graces of Eloquence ; which the more florid it is, the more 
poyſon it hides under its flowers, which have nothing but ap- 
pearance. Therefore the Romans , the wiſeſt Politicians in 
the world, drave them ſo often out of their Common-wealth 
as during the Conſulſhip of Farnns Strabo, and Valerivs Meſſala, 
when Cnexs Domitins, and 9. Licinizs were Cenfors 3 and under 
the Emperor Domitian, And 'tisone of the ſureſt foundations 
of the Turkiſh Empire, and by which they have found moſt 
adyantage; their forbidding the having, by this means, inſtead 
of an Army of talkers, good for nothing but to multiply noiſes 
and diviſions, by diſguifing the Truth, innumerable ſtout fel- 
lows of their hands, who havelearn'd no otherlefſon but Obe- 


dience : By which, from a ſmall beginning they have ſubdu'd a 
| great 
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great part of the world, particularly. Greece, which alwayes 
made profeſſion of this talkativeneſle. Yea, in Atherr it ſelf, 
the- cradle of Eloquence , the Orators were forbidden the 
Court, the Palace, and other publick Aſſemblies, becauſe they 
perverted Right; and Timagoras was there condemn'd to death 
for having made Complements to Dari#s, according to the 
mode of the Perſians. The ancient Republick of Crete, and 
that of Lacedemon, (the School of Virtue) were not unmind- 
full to provide againſt theſe Sophiſters 3 the latter oppoſing 
their deſign by the brevity of its Laconick ſtile 3 and having 
baniſh'd Cteſiphor,, for boaſting that he could diſcourſe a whole 
day upon what ever ſubje& were propounded to him. What 
then would it have done to Demoſthenes, who commonly brag'd 
that he could turn the balance of Juſtice on which ſide he 
pleas'd? Is not Eloquence therefore more to be fear'd then the 
malick of the $Syrezs, or the potions of the inchantreſle Czrce, 
being able to involve innocence in puniſhment, and procure re- 
wards to crimes ? Moreover, 'tis a Womans Virtue to talk. And 
therefore Ceſar diſdain'd this preſent which Nature had given 
him 3 and few people value it but ſuch as have nothing elſe to 
recommend them. Yolaterranus obſerv'd few perſons both 
virtuous and eloquent 3 nordo we find famous Orators in Mace- 
don, which gave birth to Alexander, and ſo many other great 
Captains, *Twas with this Eloquence that Demoſthenes incens'd 
Philip againſt his own City of Athens ; that Cicero animated 
Marcus Antonius againſt that of Rome; that of Cato was one' of 
the cauſes that incited Ceſar againſt the liberty of his Country ; 
and yet Cato hated this art of Oratory ſo much, that he once 
caus'd audience to be deny'd to Carreades and his: companions, 
Critelaus and Diogenes, Ambaſſadors from Athens to Rome, upon 
no other reaſon, but becauſe they were too Eloquent. And, 
not to ſpeak of the vanity of Orators, a vice more incident to 
them then to Poets, (witneſle the boaſtings of Cicero) their art 
is altogether unprofitable. fince it ſerves onely to paint and 
deck the truth, which hath no need of ornaments, and ought to 
be plain, pure, ſimple, and without artifice. Ina word, to re- 


preſent truth adorn'd with flowers of Rhetorick, istolay Fucus 


upon a fair Complexion, to paint Gilly-flowers and: Anemonies, 
and to perfume Roſes and Violets. But what may it not falſifie, 
ſince it diſguiſes it ſelf, covering its figures with the hard words 
of Metonymy.,Synecdoche, and other barbariſmes,to make them 
admir'd by the ignorant. | 
The Third ſaid, That there being nothing but is1lyable to be 
abus'd, both they ſpeak true who commend Eloquence, and 
they whodecry it. When this faculty of ſpeaking well under- 
takes to make great things little, and the contrary, it fruſtrates 
their wiſh who would have things themſelves ſpeak. Nor is 
there any lover of eloquent diſcourſes but prefers before elegant 


ſpeaking the plaineſle of a good counſel, when ſome ſerious 


matter 
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matter is in debate, either touching health, buſineſle, or the 
good of the Soul. And therefore I conclude, that Eloquence 
is indeed more graceful], but ſimplicity and plainefle more ex- 
cellent and deſirable. 


—_ ——— 


CONFERENCE LVII. 
I. Of the Hearing. IT. Of © Harmony. 


He Hearing is the Senſe of Diſciplines, the inlet of Faith, 
which the Apoſtle faith, comes by Hearing, the judge of 
ſounds and their differences 5 the cognition whereof is the more 
difficult, for that they are the leaſt material qualities of all ; 
conſidering that they are neither the Firſt, as' the Tangible; 
nor the Second, as Colours, Odours, and Sapours, depending 
upon the yarious mixture of the firſt ; but of another kind of 
qualities which have ſcarce any thing of the groſlneſle of matter. 
The little corporeity they have not proceeding from that, but 
from the Air which enters with it into the Eear. Neverthelefle 
ſound is not wholly fpiritual,for it preſuppoſes in the bodies col- 
lided together, hardneſle, ſmoothneſle, and ſuch other ſecond 
qualities , without which the collifion of two 'bodies is not 
audible. But the chief cauſe of the difficult cognition of ſounds, 
is, that they are produc'd of nothing, namely, of Local Motion, 
which (by the teſtimony of the Philoſophers) is a pure Nothing, 
Motion being rather a way to being, then a true being. Not 
that Motion produces ſomething that is real of it ſelf, ſince No- 
thing cannot produce any thing, but onely by accident and by 
another. So by frictionattenuarting the parts it generates heat, 
and by the meeting of two bodies it makes ſound, which laſts 
as long as its cauſe, and ceaſes when this fails; contrary to other 
qualities, which have a fix'd and permanent exiſtence in Nature. 
For the tingling of a bell which conrinues ſome while after the 
ſtroke, is not one ſingle ſound, but many 3 the parts of the bel] 
being pur into a trembling motion/by the blow, and commu- 
nicating the ſame to the parts of the Air contain'd in the cavity 
of the bell, which Air is fo long claſh'd together till all the infen- 
ſible parts of the bell be return'd totheir firſt reſt ; and therefore 
the on boy of the hand upon it hinders this motion, and conſe- 
quently ſtops the ſound. And'tis for this reaſon that it reſounds 
more when it hangs freely , then when it is held in the hand ; 
and ſome bells have been ſeen to fly in pieces upon the applica- 
tion of a piece of Iron to them whilſt they were trembling. The 
cauſe whereof isthis3 if while all the parts of the bell tremble, 
and equally move from their place, one part be check'd , it 
becomes immoveable, and fo not following the agitation of 
the reſt is ſeparated ſrom them. | 
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The Second ſaid, Though ſound, (the objet of the Hearing, 
containing under it Voice and Speech) is oftentimes accom- 
pany'd with three things, the body ſtriking,” the body ſtruck, 
and the Medium reſounding 3 yet theſe three do not alwayes 
meet in all ſort of ſounds, as we fee in that which is made by 
our bellows, the noiſe of a Petar, Salt, Cheſtnuts, and other 
aerious and flatuous bodies caſt into the fire ; becauſe theſe fla- 
tuoſities being rarifi'd require an outlet, and therefore impetu- 
ouſly break forth out of their reſtraint z which eruption ſtriking 
the neighbouring Air produces a ſound. The ſameis ſeen alſo 
in the Voice, which is form'd by collifion of the Air in the Lungs 
againſt the Zaryax, the palate and the teeth. So that the prox- 
irate cauſe of ſound is not the ſhock of two bodies, but the break- 
ing ofthe Air when its motion is hindred, A piece of cloth makes 
a noiſe in the tearing, (but not in the cutting,) becauſe of 
the ſudden ſeparation of the parts of the Air; which on the other 
ſide, for fear of Vacuum, are impetuouſly carry'd towards the 
place of their ſeparation 3 and the wind whiſtles, by reaſon of 
the violent motion which it cauſeth in the Air ; ſometimes dri- 
ving the ſame before it, ſometimes preſſing and wracking it ; or 
becauſe it meets ſome other wind or body that oppoſes its natu- 
. ral motion. 

The Third ſaid, A perfect found cannot be made without the 
encountring o{two bodies, and Air between them ; for want of 
which, there would be local motion, but no ſound in a Yacuum, 
and the motion of thoſe great celeſtial orbes is not audible.Now 
theſe bodies muſt be hard and ſolid, either of their own Nature, 
as Copper and Silver, or by the union and conſtruction of their 
parts, which makes them act and reſiſt as if they were ſolid ; ſuch 
are the Air and Water agitated. Moreover, that this ſound be 
perfect, 'tis requiſite that the bodies be large and ſmooth ; for if 
they be roug». and ſcabrous, the Air which is compreſs'd finds 
means to expand it ſelf in the interſtices of the higher parts ; if 
_ they be acute and pointed, they cut and divide, but do not 
break it. Soa needle ſtriking the point of another needle makes 
nonoiſe, becauſe it onely cuts the Air, but do's not comprefſle it. 
If theſe ſolid bodies be hollow and dry, the ſound is made the 
better z and yet more, if they be aerious. Hence, among me- 
tals, Braſs, Silver, and Gold? reſound more then Lead and Iron, 
which are of a terrene nature. Among Trees, the Sallow and 
the Fig-tree havea ſound; and the leaves of Laurel crackle 
in the be. by reaſon of their aerious parts. Laſtly, the bodies 
muſt be friable, that is to ſay, diviſible at the ſame time into 

very ſtnall particles, as Air, Glaſs, and Ice; or incaſe they break 
not, at leaſt they muſt tremble in all their parts, as bells do. 
Therefore Water, not being friable, by reaſon of its tenacious 
humidity which keeps the particles together, cannot be the ſub- 
ject of ſounds 3 that of running Water being made by the occurſe 


of the Air upon its ſurface.not in the Water it ſelf , in _—_ ” 
oun 
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ſound can be made although it may be ſomewhat confus'dly 
tranſmitted; as 'tis to fiſhes, whom the noiſe makes to abandon 
the ſhore: | 

The Fourth ſaid, Hearing was given to Man, to fatisfie his 
natural inclination to underſtand the thoughts of his ſpecies by 
the utterance of words, which would be uſeleſs to converſati- 
on, if they were not receiv'd by this faculty 3 whoſe dignity 


appears chiefly in the ſtructure of its Organ, the Ear, both ex- 


ternal and internal, which is deſtinated to the reception of 
ſounds. Therefore the Philoſopher derides Alc-re0# for ſaying 
that Goats reſpire at the ears. The external is Cartilaginous 
and tortuous, unmoveable in man alone, always open, on each 
fide the head, to receive ſounds frem all parts, which are car- 
ri'd upwards in an orbicular figure. The internal ſituate in the 
(os petroſum, or) bone of the Temples, hath four paſlages, viz. 
' the auditory meatus clos'd with a membrane call'd the Drum, 
behind which is a cord faſtned to the ſtirrup, the anvil and 
hammer, ſmall bones as dry and big in children as in old men. 
2. That which incloſeth the natural and immoveableAir, the 
principal Organ of hearing. 3. The Labyrinth. 4. The Co- 
chle or Shell-work. But the paſſage which goes from the Ear 
to the Palate and the orifice of the Wind-pipe is moſt remarka- 
ble; by which the inſpir'd air doth not only refreſh the Lungs, 
but alſo the natural implanted air in the ear. Hence arifeth 
that ſympathy of the Palate and the Ears; and to hear well, 
we ſometimes hold our breath, for fear of difordering the ſpecies 
of ſounds 3 and thoſe that gape or yawn, hear little or not at 
all; becauſe the vaporous ſpirit which cauſeth oſfcitation ſo 
puts up the drum of the ear, that it cannot well receive ſounds 3 
and for the ſame reaſon they that yawn dare not pick their 
ears at that time for fear of hurting the inflated Dram; which 
if it come to be touch'd, the yawning ceaſeth 3 thoſe that ſcratch 
their ears put themſelves into a hawking or coughing. And 
laſtly, *tis for this reaſon, that ſuch as are born deaf are alſo 
dumb, becauſe of the ſtraight connexion of the auditory 


Nerve, being of the fifth conjugation, with the ſeventh, which . 


is at the root of the Tongue. 7 

The Fifth ſaid, Sounds are carri'd to the ear in the ſame mian- 
neras they are produc'd; namely, by a fraction of the air ad- 
Jjoyning, which hath a ſphere of aCtivity, and is.like that which 
is causd in the water by caſting a ſtone into it 3 but without 


any intentional ſpecies:: Otherwiſe ſounds would be heard-at- 


the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, by thoſe that are neer, 
and thoſe that are far off; in regard the intentional ſpecies being 
ſpiritual is carri'd in an inſtant, being caus'd by a fimple altera- 
tion which requireth not the time neceſlary to local motion 
whereby Hearing is perform'd, and by.this means diſtinguiſh'd 
from viſion; in which at the ſame time the medium and the Or- 
gan are both alter'd 3 whereas, in Hearing, the Organ is not al- 

SY i ter'd 
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ter'd till after the 2zedium. Hence 1t is, that the wind helps 
greatly to the carrying of ſounds 3 which would not be, if they 
were only intentional ſpecies; for viſible things are ſeen as well 
inacontrary windas in a calm air 3 and that ſounds ſeem weaker 
a far off then neer hand. 

' The Sixth ſaid, Among the objects of the Senſes ſounds and 
odours have alone had the honour to be dedicated to the Dei- 


' ty: Melodie and Incenſe having always been employ'd in Di- 


"9p 
Of Harmony. 


vine Service; either becauſe the humane ſoul is moſt delighted 
therewith 3 orfor that either of them being ſomewiſe ſpiritual 
and corporeal, God requires that we ofter-him both the body 
and the ſpirit; whereas Dzmons abhor nothing more then Har- 
mony and Perfumes, as il! ſuting to their irregular and infeted 
nature. And ſounds have ſo pr atbnity with the ſoul, that 
according ta their cadence and their tones, they excite compa(- 
fion, cruelty, joy, ſadneſs, courage, fear, laſciviouſneſs and cha- 
ſtity 3 whence it was ſaid that Zgyſthxs could never debauch 
Cltemneſtra till he had kill'd her Muſfitian. Becauſe all our 
altided and inclinations depending upon our ſpirits, they are 
modefi'd and made like to the ſounds which they receive by the 
ear. So that if the ſounds be tremulous, grave, ſharp, quick 
or ſlow, the ſpirits become ſo too; and conſequently the Muſ- 
cles, which are inſtruments of voluntary motion, having no aCti- 
on but by means of the ſpirits, they impreſs upon them, and 
make them follow ſuch cadence as they like. Hence it is, that 
hearing others ſing, we fall a ſinging too without thinking of 
it ; with thoſe that whiſper, we whiſper too 3 with thoſe that 
ſpeak loud, we-ſpeak ſo alſo : that the air of the Muſitian ſtirs 
our members to conform to it, and that our ſpirits are diſfpleas'd 
with bad cadences; as if the outward air had an abſolute domi- 


nion over our ſpirits. 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That Harmony is taken 
for any proportion and agreement, but chiefly for that of ſounds, 
in which it is more perceptible 3 and that even by the ignorant. 
Its invention is aſcrib'd to 7#bal the firſt Smith, upon his obſer- 
vation of the various ſounds that the ſtrokes of his Hammer 
made upon his Anvil3 which Pythagoras alſo made uſe of to find 
out the proportion of his muſical numbers. Of which having 
elſewhere ſpoken, I ſhall only add here, that Harmony preſup- 
poſes many ſounds, for one alone makes but a Monotone, and 
two an unpleaſing reciprocation : but ſix notes are requiſite to 
perfect Muſick, induſtriouſly compriz'd in the Hymn, VT que- 
ant LAxis REſonare fibris Mira geſtorum, ec. This harmony is 
either yocal or inſtrumental ;z the former whereof having graces 
and variations inimitable by inſtruments far ſarpaſles the latter, 
bur their mixture is moſt agreeable. - 

The Second ſaid, Nature ſeems to have made a ſhow of her 


goodlieſt effets to our Serifes, and conceal'd their cauſes from. 
our 
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our knowledge. Muſical harmony aims at the inſtruction of 
men; that of man's body is the admirable artifice of the For- 
mative faculty, which Galer callsdivine 3 but the harmony of 
the world puts our curioſity moſt to a non-plus. . *Tis the cauſe 
why water, notwithſtanding its fluidity, gathers it ſelf into a 
heap, to leave dry land for the habitation of animals; and that 
the earth, which ſhould ſettle about its centre, by its equal gra- 
vity, yet riſes up in mountains, The air is alter'd by all fort 
of qualities, that it may give a good one to the earth. The 
fire deſcends from its ſphere to be captivated in Furnaces 
for our uſe, and is impriſon'd in cavities of the earth to pro- 
mote the generation of Metals. . The Heavens move for the 
benefit of inferiour bodies, in a place where they might enjoy 
eternal reſt, *Fis through this harmony that the water be- 


comes thick at the bottom, and contrads alliance with the 


earth, while its ſurface reſolves into vapours3 the rudiments 


of air, whoſe higheſt region likewiſe approaches the nature of 


fire ; and this has ſomewhat of Xthereal.and the conſtitution of 
the Heavens on which it borders and conjoynswith this inferiour 
world. The caufe of this chain and connexion ts an univerſal 
vertue comprehended in the extent of each being, beſides the 
proper motive vertue deſtinated to content its appetite, The 
neceſlity of this vertue 1s a certain evidence of its exiſtence z 
for fince every thing conſpires for the general good of the world, 
and withſtands the divifion of its parts, Nature muſt have al- 
lotted them a power which may guide them to that end 3 now 
this power 1s not extrinſeca]}, ſince it refides in the ſubject it felf. 
Nor 1s it the motive vertue; for this and that have two diffe- 
rent objects and ends, namely, the publick, and the particular 

ood, which are not always contain'd one in the other. Be- 
des, 'twould be a manifeſt contradifion, to ſay that by one 
and the ſame vertue things expoſe themſelves to the loſs of their 
proper qualities for the publick good, and keep them when 
only their particular is concern'd. Wherefore there is one ge- 
neral law, which having authority to force all things to con- 
tract amities not ſorting to their inchination, is above that ver- 


tue, which leads things directly to their own good : which is- 


the cauſe of the excellent harmony obſerv'd in the whole 
world. 
The Third faid, Indeed Harmony is every where between the 
Creator and his Creatures both ſpiritual and corporeal z inthe 
Hierarchies of bleſs'd Spirits one with another, in the aſſiſtance 
of the motive Intelligences with their orbs; between the great 
and the little world ; in the latter of which the Scripture ſcts 
forth to usa perpetual muſick of the bleſfied in the the Empireal 
Heaven ; Plato, a harmony proceeding from the motion of the 
Celeftial bodies. Daily experience makes-us hear m the-air a 
conſort of winds ; the Sea beats a meaſure by its ebbing and 
flowing 3 the Birds of the air perform the Cartxs ; the _— 
| the 
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the Baſe ; the Fiſhes, the Tacetz Man, the Tenor z who again 
in the ſtrufure of his body and foul is a perfe& harmony. In 
the body, the tetnperature of the humours is ſo harmonica], 
that their diſproportion drives away the ſoul, which Galez upon 
this account calls harmony. - In the foul, ſo long as Reaſon holds 
the ſovereignty , and conſtrains the murmuring Appetite to 
hold its baſe, there reſults from it a harmony delectable to God 
and Men. On 'the contrary, if' you would apprehend its diſ- 
cord, do but imagine the diſorderly uproar excited by choler, 
and the other paſſions get the maſtery over Reaſon. Yea mans 
whole life is either a perpetual harmony or difcord. In Religi- 
on, when one Head is acknowledg'd, and every one ſubmits 
thereunto for Conſcience ſake, and keeps his ſtation 3 how 
beautiful are thoſe Tabernacles of $70, and how agreeable is 
this Church to its Spouſe, to thoſe that behold it in this eſtate, 
and to it ſelf? On the contrary, in Schiſm and Herefie, when 
every one abounds in his own ſence, and will not depend upon 
any other, how unpleafing is this diviſion even to thoſe that fo- 
ment it ? In the State, when a juſt Monarch well counſell'd 
holds the Sovereignty 3 the Church, the Nobility, and the third 
Eſtate, the other parts3 nothing 1s impoſſible to him either 
within or without. He may do every thing that he will, be- 


'_ cauſehe will do nothing but what is juſt. ' On the contrary, re- 


preſent to your ſelf the horrible Tragedies of a FaQion revolted 
againſt its Prince, or of a furious Triumvirate, and you will ſee 
the difference between harmony and diſcord ; whereof the dif- 
ference and power is ſo notable, as to all our actions, that he 
ſhall ſpeak truth who ſhall eſtabliſh it for the cauſe of all that is 
either pleaſing to us, or diſagreeable. So the ſame materials of 
two buildings differently ſet together will render one beautiful, 
the other deformed. Of two countenances compos d of the 
ſame parts, the proportion of the one will invite love, while 
there is nothing but hatred and averſion for the other. Yea this 
Harmony extends its juriſdiction even to things incorporeal. 
An injuſt aCtion diſpleafes though it do not concern us3 and the 
moſt peaceable man in the world can hardly forbear to intereſs 
himlielf when he ſees a great ſcoundrel outrage ſome. poor little 
child. The diſproportion which appears in the attire of ano- 
ther offends us, as when we ſee a Porter's wife better cloth'd 
then a Counſellours ; of which the reaſon ſeems to me, that our 
we gong a harmony, is not pleas'd but with what reſembles 
It ſelf. | 

The Fourth faid, EffeRs,- the ſureſt evidences of their cauſes, 
ſo apparently ſpeak the power of Harmony, that 0rphens, by 
therelation of the Poets, recover'd his Exridice out of Hell by 
it. Timothews made Alexander leave his feaſt and betake him- 
ſelf to his Arms 3 but changing his tune, return'd him again to 
the Table. Orators made: ule of it to- regulate their geſtures 


and voices z and at this day not only the harmonious ſound of 
Organs 
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Oroans ſerves to enflame our zeal, but that of Bells is ſucceſs- 
fully employ'd to drive away the Dzmons of the air when they 


raiſe tempeſts in it. 


CONFERENCE LVIIL 
I. Of the Sight. II. Of Painting. 


A N ignorant Philoſopher was he, who pull'd out his eyes I. 
A that he might the better Philoſophize 3 ſince, on the con- Of the Sight. 
trary,'tis by the fight that we have cognition of all the goodly 
objects of the world, the ornament and agreeable variety of 
which ſeem purpoſely made to gratifie this Senſe 3 whoſe excel- 
lence and priviledge appears in that 'tis free from the condition 
requiſite to all the other Senſes, viz. that their objects be at a 
moderate diſtance; for it diſcerns as far as the Stars of the Fir- 
mament, knows more things then they (there being nothing 
but has ſome /zght and colour, which are its obje&s) and that 
moſt exaQly, diſtinguiſhing even their leaſt differences; yea it 
hath this of divinity, that it aCteth in an inſtant, being no more 
confin'd to time then place, and much more certain then any 
of the other Senſes. And as if it alone were left in the free en- 
Joyment of its own rights, there's none befides it that hath the 
wer to exerciſe or not exerciſe its funaion, as it liſts ; the 
muſcles of the eye-lids ſerving to open or cloſe the curtain when 
it pleaſeth, whereas all the reſt are conſtrain'd to do their offices 
when their objects are preſent. Moreover, man's nobleſt fa- 
culty, the Underſtanding, is call'd the Eye of the Soul, becauſe 
it performs the ſame office to it that the Eye doth to the Body. 
which guides and governs. And therefore, in the dark, which 
hinders the uſe of this ſenſe, the moſt daring are not without 
ſome fear which cannot proceed from the black colour, as ſome 
hold, but from our being deſtitute of our guide and conduQtor, 
which ſerves for a ſentinel to us to diſcover ſuch things as are 
hurtful ; for in the ſame darkneſs we are muy confident in caſe 
we be in the company of perſons that can conduct us, and ſupply 
the uſe of our own eyes. 
* The Second ſaid, Were it not for cuſtom which -renders all 
things common, there would be nothing ſo admir'd as the Eye, 
which, as ſmall as it 1s, gives reception to all corporeal things 
of what magnitude ſoever.z yea every one 1s repreſented there 
in its own natural proportion, though the ſpecies of an Ele- 
phant be no bigger in mine Eye then that of a Flye; and never- 
theleſs the Senſes judge of their objeCts by the ſpecies ſtreaming 
from them. And the convex fabrick of the eye repreſenting a 


mirror, ſeems to argue that we do not behold objects in their 
true 
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true magnitude, but very; much ſmaller then. they are. For 
we ſee things ſo as they are receiv'd in the eye. But, they are 
receiv'd there as the viſible ſpecies are in Looking-glaſles, 
which if plain repreſent the ſame in their true magnitude z if 
ſpherical, as the eyeis, render them much ſmaller. And never- 
theleſs we ſee things in their juſt proportion. Whence tis to 
be concluded that/our Sight which 1s the moſt-certain of all the 
Senſes is in a perpetuall, yea a general errour, which conſe- 
quently isno longer an errour, fince to erre is to deviate from 
rule, whichis a general law, Moreover, this too 1s wonderful 
in the Sight ; thatall the other Organs make ſeveral reports to 
the Senſes; one accounts that hot which another judges cold or 
tepid 3 one taſte ſeems freſh to one which another thinks too 
ſalt; they areof one opinion in odours and . ſounds,' and theſe 
are of another3 though their Organs be rightly diſpos'd. But 
that which appears black to one ſeems ſo likewiſe to every bo- 
dy elſe. And if the Sight happen to be deceiv'd, as when we 
judge the Moon greater in the Horizon by reaſon of the vapours 
of the earth then when ſhe 1s in the Meridian; or when a ſtraight 
ſtick ſeems crooked in the water 5 the ſame eye which is de- 
ceiv'd finds its own errour- by ,comparifon of other objects. 
Hence ariſeth the dodrine of the Parallaxes, and. the rules 
of Opticks, Catoptricks, :and Dioptricks,'which are praQis'd 
by the fight. So. that as he doth not perfectly delzre who knows 
that he is in a delzrinm, fo the ſenſe cannot be ſaid altoge- 
me faculty when it diſcerns its fault. Which the other ſenſes 
O nor, | 

The Third faid,. The excellence of the. Sight will be better 
underſtood by conſidering its contrary, Blindneſs, and the mi- 
ſery. of the Blind ; their life being an image of death, whilſt 
they pals it in perpetual darkneſs. Therefore the Civiliansex- 
clude them from publick Ofhces ; becauſe, fay they, they can- 
not perceive, nor ;conſequeritly eſteem: the badges, and enſigns 
of their Magiſtracy. Moreover, the Egyptians thought no- 
thing fitter to repreſent their-Deity then the figure of the Eye, 
which'the Stoicks call a;god, others a divine:member, and the 
Luminary of the little World 5; Theophraſtns,: Beauty, becauſe it 
re{ides principally inthe Eyes, the moſt charming part of a hand- 
ſome face.: Their colour, twinkling,  fixedneſs, - and other diſ- 
poſitions ſerve the Phyſiognomilts for certain indications of the 
inclinations of the ſou], which all antiquity believ'd to have its 
ſeat in the eyes:3: 18. which you read pride, humility, anger, 
mildneſs, joy, ſadneſs, love, hatred, and the other. humane at- 
fetions::': And as the inclinations and aftions of men: are more 
various then thoſe of other creatures, ſo their eyes'alone are 
variouſly-colourd;. whereas the- eyes of all beaſts of the ſame 


| ſpecies are alike: Yea the-eyes are no leſs eloquent then the 


tongue, fince they expreſs 'our conceptions by a dumb but 
very emphatical language ; and a twinkle of the eye many times 
| moves 
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moves more to obedience then ſpeech. Plato being unable ro 
conceive the admirable effects of the Sight withour ſomewhat 
of divinity, believ'd there was a celeſtial light in the eye, which 
ifluing forth to receive the outward light, brought the ſame to 
the foul to be judg'd of 3 which nevertheleſs we perceive not in 
the dark, becauſe then the internal ſtreaming forth into the ob- 
ſcure air, which is unlike to it ſelf, is alter's and corrupted by 
it. Indeed, ifit be true that there is a natural implanted ſound 
in theear, why may there not be a natural light in the eye? con- 
{idering too that the Organs ought to have a fimilitude and 
agreement with their objects. - And hence it 1s that the eyes 
ſometimes flaſh like lightning in the night, as Carda# faith his 
did; and Smetonions relates the ſame of Tiberius ;, and that thoſe 
that are in a Phrenſy imagine that they ſee lightning. For it 
ſeems to me more rational to refer this Phxnomenon to the lu- 
cid and igneous ſpirits of the ſight, which being unable to pene- 
trate the cryſtalline or vitreous humour by reaſon of ſome groſs 
vapours, reflect back into the eye, and make thoſe flaſhes 3 then 
to the ſmoothneſs of the eye, or to attrition of the ſpirits, or, 
as Galen holds, to an exhalation caus'd by the blood which 1s 
carr!'d to the head ; though this latter may ſometimes be a 

Jjoynt cauſe. | | 
The Third ſaid, The Eye 1s compos'd of fix Muſcles, as ma- 
ny Tunicles, three Humours, two pair of Nerves, and abun- 
dance of ſmall Veins and Arteries : its objec is every thing 
that 1s viſible, as colour, light and ſplendor ; light, in the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies, wherein the objeCt and the medium are the ſame 
thing, ſince the light of the Sunis ſeen by it ſelf ; colour, in in- 
feriour bodies, where the obje&t and the medium are two, for 
colour cannot be ſeen without light ;z ſplendor, in the ſcales of 
Fiſhes, rotten wood, the eyes of ſome animals, Gloe-worms 
and the like; for it is different from their natural colour. Its 
Organ is the Eye, fo regarded by Nature that ſhe hath fortifi'd 
it on all ſides for its ſafety, with the bone of the Forehead, the 
Eye-brows, the Eye-lids, the hair thereof, the Noſe, the riling 
of the Cheeks, and the Hands to ward off outward injuries 5 
. and if Galez may be believ'd, the Brain it ſelf (the nobleſt part 
of the body) was made only for the eyes; whence Araxagoras 
conceiv'd that men were created only to fee or contemplate. 
The Eyes are dearer to us then any other part becauſe, faith 
Ariſtotle, they are the inſtruments of moſt exa&t knowledge, and 
fo ſerve not only for the body but the ſoul, whoſe food is the 
knowledge which the eye ſupplies, call'd for this reaſon the 
Senſe of Invention, as the Ear is that of diſcipline. *Tis of an 
aqueous nature, becauſe it was requiſite that it ſhould be dia- 
phanous, to Teceive the viſible ſpecies and light 3 for if it had 
been of a terreſtrial matter , it would have been opake and 
dark ; if acerious, or igneous, it could not have long retain'd 
the ſpecies; air and fire being thin diaphanous bodies which rc- 
Z ceive 
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II. 
Of Painting, 


ceive well but retain not ; for: though the air be full of the ſpe- 
cies of obje&ts which move through it from all parts, yet they 
are not viſible in it by reaſon of its rarity. Tt was fit therefore 
that the Eye ſhould be of a pellucid and denſe ſubſtance, that it 
might both receive and retain the viſible ſpecies z which kind of 
ſubſtance is proper to water, as appears by the images which jt 
repreſents. Moreover, the Eye being neer, and conjoyn'd to 
the Brain by the' Nerves of the firſt and ſecond conjugation, 
and to the membranes thereof by its Tunicles, could not be of 
an igneous nature perfectly contrary to that of the Brain, as 
Plato held it to be becauſe of its agility, lucidity and orbicular 
fGgure, like that of fire (as he ſaid) and becaule the Eye is never 
tenſe or ſtiff as all the other parts 3 all which he conceiv'd could 
not be but from fire. For the Eyes agility or nimbleneſs of mo- 
tion is from its Muſcles and its lubricity ; its brightneſs, from 
the external light; its round figure rather denotes water, whoſe 
leaſt particles are ſo, then fire whoſe figure is pyramidal. *Tis 
never ſtiff, becauſe of the fat wherewith it is ſtuff'd, and becauſe 


It 1s deſtitute of fleſh. 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That Painting is a fort of 
writing, by which many times that is expreſs'd which cannot 
be ſpoken ; witneſs the ſtory of Progze and Philomel: and as 
the latter repreſents things by letters, ſo doth the former by 
their natural figure ; ſo perfectly that 1t 1s underſtood by the 
moſt ignorant ; becauſe it exhibits, in their proper colour, big- 
neſs, proportion, and other natural accidents : whereas Wri- 
ting makes uſe of characers and figures which have no affinity 
with the things denoted by them, but only ſignifie the ſame by 
the inſtitution of men, who therefore differ in Writing, but all 
agree 1n painting : Both the one and the other ( like all Arts 
whoſe ſcope is wmnitation, as Oratory , Statuary , Sculpture, 
Architecture,and many others) depend upon the ſtrength of the 
Imagination ; and that Painter ſucceeds beſts who hath in his 
mind the moſt perfe& idea of his work. And becauſe a Pain- 
ter1s to imitate every thing, *tis requir'd to his being a Maſter 
that he be ignorant of nothing 3 particularly he muſt know both 
the natural and artificial proportions and agreements of things 
with their ſeveral modes and uſes. And where there are three 
ways of repreſenting ; the firſt in ſurfaces, by flat painting ; the 
other in bodies themſelves, which belongs to Statuary and the 
Plaſtick Art 3. the third between both, as Graving and Carving : 
Painting is the moſt difticult,and(conſequently)the moſt noble. 
For it muſt ſo deceive the ſight, as to make cavities, folds, and 
boſles appear in a flat ſurface by the help of ſhadows 3 which al- 
though a meer nothing, becauſe bur a privation of light, yet 
they gave all the gracefulneſs and value to Pictures. For the 
way of painting without ſhadows us'd'in Chiza being nothing 
but a ſimple delineation without hatchment, as it is very _ 

ent 
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lent ſo 'ris exceeding rarez and being not us'd amongſt us can- 
not come into compariſon with the reſt. Whereas Sculpture 
and Statuary conſiſting only in paring away the overplus of mat- 
ter, or, if the matter be fulible;' in -caſting- it into a mould; 
made from the original (as the moulds of Plaſter are from the 
faces of -perſons newly deceas'd) need leſs induſtry. | 
The.Second ſaid, Although Painting be ſenſible and viſible: 
yet it belongs to very few perſons to judge well of it 3 witneſs 
Alexander, who going to ſee Appelies, and offering to talk con- 
cerning Painting, he ſpoke ſo ill that the Apprentices of that Ar- 
tiſt could not forbear auging. Indeed Painting is one of the 
nobleſt parts-of the Mechanicks, and ought as well to be rank'd 
amongſt the Mathematicks as Aſtronomy. For if the reaſon of 
the Celeſtial motions gave cauſe -/for accounting this Science 
amongſt the Mathemaricks, more'juſtly may the reaſon of 'the 
motions and proportions of. mans:body, the objett of Painting, 
more admirable and -of 'which more certain and real knowledge 
may be had then of thoſe. remote bodies, deſerves to be of that 
rank; conſidering that-it makes uſe of the ſame Mathematical 
Rules. Proportions, whoſe Rules are fo infallible that ſeven 
excellent Statuaries very diſtantione from the other, being em- 
ploy'd to make a brazen: Coloſſus,--perform'd their talks by the 
precepts of their Art; :and the parts which each of them made 
ſeverally being: put together repreſented a. well proportion'd 
man. - According to which proportion'a mians body muſt be 
eight lengths of: his head; from the leſs corner of the eye to the 
tip of the Ear is tobe twice the length of the Eye ; the Feet and 
Hands ſtretch'd forth; equally diſtant from the Navil; and ſuch 
other remarks. | 5 S/IG 
The Third: ſaid, The reaſon 'of the meaſures and proportions 
obſerv'd in Painting confiſts principally in - four points, 97s. in 
the form! and figure of the: thing repreſented, which is taken 
from the viſual rays; in the ſhadow; which is to be taken'from 
the rays of light; in-colour, ' which is to.imitate the natural ; 
and in the handſome;poſture or fituation of the thing painted. 
For Painting is the imitation of the affeCtions of bodies, with 
reference'to the light; made upon -a folid Plane. [Hence a face 
is otherwiſe repreſented under-the water then. bare, diſtant 
then neer, in the San-ſhine then in the ſhadow, by Candle-hight, 
or Moon-light. : And though the Painter repreſents alſo the dil- 
ofitions of the ſoul; as anger: or ſadneſs, yet he doth it always 
y the features and-qualities of the body. | | 
The Fourth faid,. 'Lhey - who blame Painting and Statuary, 
becauſe they repreſent unfitting objects, and gave occafion to the 
[dolatry. of antiquity, may as juſtly blame' beauty becauſe 'tis 
ſometimes the occaſion of finning. Painting: hath this preemi- 
nence-above. all Arts; 'that it imitates God: more perfettly then 
they ; fori God was the firſt Painter when- he made' man, the 
goodlieſt piece of the world, _ his-own image and likeneſs ; 
- = YA” an 
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and all the bleſs'd ſpirits are but contrafted copies of fo perfe&t_ 
an original, 'Tis that which frees the body from the tombe, 
and, like a ſecond table after ſhipwrack, preſerves the memory 
of virtuous men ,. renders preſent thoſe who are abſent, and 
makes almoſt as ſtrong ——_ upon our Soul as the thing it 
ſelf; witneſle the. friendſhips of the greateſt perſonages of the 
world ,contrafted by -its-mmeans. And as.if. the defire of pour- 
traying it ſelf were natural to all things, there is ng body bur 
inccflantly produces its own image; which flies and wanders in 
the Air, till it meet with ſome ſolid and ſmooth body whereon 


to repreſent itſelf; as. we {ce:in Looking-glailes, and ry 


marble,where the images are much more exact then thoſe which 
Art draws with a penc1], yea,.then their own originals, of whoſe 
corporeal matter they are. wholly diveſted. And (as the be- 
ginning ofall Arts are rude) this of Painting is attributed to the 
Daughter of Bel#s, who om ap her Fathers ſhadow upon a 
wall, delineated:it with a coal. For Poxrtraiture, invented by 
Philocles the Egyptian, 1s ancienter then Painting, invented et- 
ther by Gyges the Lydian in Zgypt, according to Plizy; or by 
Pyrhus, Couſin to Dedalus, according to Ariſtotle. 

The Fifth ſaid , That in Painting, as in other diſciplines, Ig- 
norance of the principles is the cauſe that ſo few ſucceed well in 
it. Theſe principles are the methodical: proportion of Mans 
Body, PerſpeCtive, the reaſon of ſhadows, Natural Colours, De- 
ſigning, and Hiſtory, all which muſt be found in a good Piece; 
and the defe& of ſome of them (as it frequently happens) cauſes 
us to wonder, (though we know not the reaſon) that there is 
commonly ſomething in all draughts that does not fatisfie' our 
Minds.For oftentimes when all the reſt is good, Perſpeftive hath 
not been well obſerv'd, or the Deſign is nought,; or the Hiſtory 
ill follow'd. Butas things are the more to be efteenrd which are 
the moſt ſimple, fo there is more of wonder in Painting to the 
life with a coal, (as AppeZes did before Ptolomy, to denote a 
pry to him whom he could not name) then with colours, the 
eaſt part of Painting, which: conſiſts properly onely in propor | 
tion; and this being the moſt divine ation of Underſtanding, 
"tis no wonder if there be ſo few good Painters. For they are 
miſtaken who place the excellence of painting/in the ſmallneſs 
of the ſtrokes ; becauſe they fancy that Appel/es was diſcover'd 
to Protogenes by having made a ſmaller line then he. For, 
on the contrary, the moſt excellent ſtrokes of Maſters are many 
times the grofleſt ; and that this proportion may be exaQ, it 
muſt imitate not onely particular ſubjets, but generally the 
ſpecies of every thing. Which Afichel Caravagne neglefting to 

0 about go. years ſince, and inftead of following Albert Darer's 
excellent Rules, addicting himſelf todraw onely after the life, 
hath lead the way to all his ſucceſſors,who care not for his Rules, 
but give. themſelves onely to. imitation 5: 'and this is the cauſe of 
the defetts of painting at this day. CRIES! Kg 
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CONFERENCE LIX., 
| I. Of Light. 11: Of Age. . 
I 


I Conceive -( with a learned Phyſitian of the moſt worthy 


Chancellor that France- ever had, in his Treatiſe of thisſab- Of Lighr. 


ze&) that Light is of two ſorts ; one radical and eſſential, which is 
found perfectly in the Stars, the fire,and ſome other ſubje&s,; but 
imperfectly- in colour'd bodies, becauſe Colour is a ſpecies of 
Light ; The other ſecondary and derivative, which is fund in 
bodies illuminated by that Light. Both are made in Tranſparent 
Bodies; thoſe of the Stars, in the Heaven, and that of flame and 
bodies ignited in the fire z whiteneſs, in the Air; and blackneſs, 
in the Water. But thefe tranſparent bodies muſt be condens'd, 
that thoſe Lights and Colours may: appear ; and therefore the 
principle of Light is in tranſparence alone, whereof neither pu- 
rity, rarity, tenuity, nor equality of ſurfaces, are the caufes; but 
they all proceed from the quantity of matter ; ſome bodies ha- 
ving more matter then others, not by rarity alone , or local ex- 
renſion, bur by formal extenſion, or internal quantity ; and con- 
ſequently, that a little matter under # great internal quantity, 
is the principle cauſe of tenuity, rarity, and tranſparence, to 
which the evenneſs of ſurfaces is alſo requiſite in groſs bodies. So 
that Light conſiſts in a proportion between the quantity and the 
matter of its ſubje& ; and Light is great when the inatrer is little 
under a great quantity, as in the Heavens; on the contrary, 
the body is dark, when a very ſmall quantity is joyn'd to a 
great deal of matter ; as is ſeen in the Earth. To prove this, 
u muſt obſerve that allfimple bodies are luminous, excepting 
the Earth, whichis opake ; and we find Light in ſundry anima- 
ted bodies, as mm the Eyes of Cats, and of thoſe Indian Snaites 
which ſhine like torches, and in our Gloe-wormes, whoſe Light 
proceeds from their Spirits; which being of a middle nature be- 
tween the Body and the Soul, are the leaſt material thing inthe 
world. Whence it follows that Light is a form with the moſt 
of efſence amongſt | ſenſible formes, as obſcurity hath the' 
The Second ſaid , Fhe wonder of Marſi/;#s Ficinws was with: 
reaſon, how 'twas poſſible that nothing ſhould be {6 obſcure as 
Light. For if Tranſparence be the ſubjeCt of it, why doth 
ſtal heated red hot in the fire come forth more luminous, 
leſs tranſparent then it was? The ſame may be ſaid of Ra- 
rity; for we fe that Air and Aqua YVite are well rarify'd by the 
fire which inflames them , but ceaſe to be tranſparent as ſoon 
as they are made more rare andluminons 5 which is an evident 
fign that rarity and tranfparence arenot eauſes, nor yet condit- 
ons of Light. | So the whole remainder of Heaven'is lacid; bat 
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onely the leſs rare parts, and ſuch as you might call __ in 
reſpett of the pure Air. And the light which proceeds from the 
Sun, the moſt luminous of all thoſe celeſtial bodies, would never 
be viſible, but be depriv*d of all its effeCts which are heating 
and enlightning, if it werk not refleted by ſome ſolid body. 
Then it not onely appears, but exerts its ativity. And ifthings 
be..produc'd by the ſame” eanſes which preſerve and multjpl 
them,. the ſolidity of burning mirrors made of Steel, the hardeſt 
of all metals, which make the Sun-beams do more then their 
own nature empowers them to, ſhews ſufficiently that their 
Light cannot ariſe from a rare and diaphanous cauſe. Nor may 
the Light of: rotten wood be aflign'd to its rarity alone, fince 
many other bodies of greater rarity ſhine not at all; nor that of 
Gloe-worms and Cats Eyes to their ſpirits, ſince the fleſh of ſome 
animals ſhines after their death ; as 'tis affirm'd of Oxen,that have 
frequently eaten a fort of Moqn-wort ; and not onely the ſcales 
of divers fiſhes ſhine after ſeparation from their bodies, but 
ſparkles of fire iſſue trom the hair of ſome perſons in great 
droughts , whereunto the ſpirits contribute nothing. Which 
would perſwade me to believe, that Lightis a Form, to the in- 
troduQion whereof ſeveral conditions are requiſite, according 
to the diverſity of ſubje&s; juſt as we ſee the Souls of ſome irrati- 
onal creatures need great diſpoſitions for their reception,a Brain, 
a Heart, and a Liver, with their dependances z whereas others, 
as Inſe&s, require leſle, and are contented with ſomething that 
may ſupply this defect 5 ſome are generated in an. inſtant, 
without any apparent preparation,as Frogs ina ſummer ſhoywre 
and therefore to,aflign-the cauſe of Light, is to ſeek the reaſon 
of Formes, | which is. unknown to us. Which fimilitude the 
vulgar ſpeech'confirmes;. for the people ſay, The Candle is dead 
when itis extinguiſh'd,preſuppoſing that it had life before ; as an 
Animal hath ſo long as. its form 1s conjoyn'd with its body. 
Moreover, Fire hath a Locall Motion (as Animals have) to ob- 
tain its food. | 


_. Fhe Third ſaid, Lightis a ſubſtance; for it was created by 


God. but 'tis a Sixth Eſſence, more ſubtile then that of Heaven, 
which is call'd a. Quinteflence in reſpe& of the Four Elements. 
A ſubſtance which ſubſiſted before the Sun, having been created 
three dayes before it ; and nothing hinders but it may be com- 
municated in. a moment from Heaven to Earth, fince the inten- 
tional ſpecies of viſible things is ſo. Indeed, whereunto ſhall we 
attribute the effect of Light, which heats at diſtance, and blinds 
being too great, : which . colours and gives ornament to the Uni- 
verſe, if it be not a ſubſtance? And the Penetration of Dimen- 
ſion, objefted hereunto, - is falv'd by ſaying that it hath no more 
place here, then when an. Iron is red hot with the Fire, which 
yet.none will affirm to bean accident 5 and nevertheleſle it enters 
1t9'the wholeſubſtance of the Iron, and Light with it; for 'tis 
tranſparent and luminous at its centre when 'tis throughly heated 

in the Fire. The 
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The Fourth ſaid, The excellence of Light appears, in that 
nothing hath greater reſemblancc with'the Deity. Which made 
ſome Heat hen Philoſophers ſay, that Light is Gods Body, and 
Truth his Soul. Moreover, the Scripture teaches us, that God 
dwells in inacceſſible Light. And the blefled Spirits are ſtiFd 
Angels of Light, as Dzmons Spirits of darknefle. Light enlivens 
and animates all things, it rejoyces all Creatures by its preſence 3 
Birds begin to ſing, and even flowers to diſplay their beauties at 
its arrival, And becanſe Nothing g1ves what it hath not, there- 
fore ſome have conceiv'd, that Light, the enlivener of all the 
world, is it ſelf indu'd with hfe, and that *tis the Univerſal Spi- 
rit, and the Soul of the whole world. Whence Plato, in his 
timens,brings no other argument to prove that Fire is anAnimal, 
bur that it is luminous. And, in the {1xth Bock of his Common- 
wealth, he makes the Sun (who 1s the known Father of all lij- 
ving things) the-fon of Light 3 without which Pythagoras for- 
bad to do any thing. Moreover, it hath no contrary ; Darkneſs 
being oppos'd to it onely privatively. For its being is ſo excellent 
that Nature found not her ſelf ſoable to make any thing that 
might be cquall'd with it, that might alter aad corrupt it, as the 
nature of Contraries requires whereas all Qualities have each 
their particular enemy. And *tis upon this very reaſon that Light 
acts in an inſtant 5 becauſe having no contrary quality to expel 
from its ſiibjet, it needs no time or ſucceſſive motion, which is 
neceſlary tc other qualities, as to heat, to warm cold water. 

The Fifth faid, Light is a real form produc'd in the 2zedinn: 

by a 111:5nons body 3 Ariſtotle calls It the aCt of the Perſpicunn 
as It is Peripzenum. This Form is accidental, and falls under the 
head of 2tible Qualities, becauſe *tis ſenſible by it ſelf, which is 
the property of accidents alone; (whereas ſubſtance is not ſen- 
ſible, (that is, falls not under the perception of ſenſe) but by 
means of accidents) and as it is the principle of ation,which be- 
longs onely te 3 Quality. For it cannot be a corporeal ſubſtance, 
and Democrit#* and Eprcurms conceiv'd, laying, that Light is an 
Emanation of particles , or little bodies from a lucid body 
or as they who make it a ſpecies of fire, which they divide into 
That which burnes and ſhines; That which burns and ſhines 
not, and That which ſhines but burns not, which is this Light, 
For no natural body is mov'd in an inſtant, nor in all forts of 
places, as Lightis; but they have all a certain difference of po- 
ſition or tendency, ſome towards the centre, others towards the 
circumference , and others circularly. 

The Sixth ſaid, *Tis true, Light is not of the nature of our 
ſublunary bodies, for it 1s not generated and corrupted as they 
are. It1s not generated, ſince generation is effeCfted by corrup- 
tion of one form, and introduttion of another. But we have 
inſtances of incorruptible Light even here below 3 as that in the 
Temple of Yexus, which could not be extinguiſh'd nor con- 


ſum'd , though neither oyle nor- wiek were put toſ it 3 and 
| that 
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that other found in a Sepulchre where it had burn'd for fifteen 
hundred years, but as ſoon as it took Air went out. And indeed 
the ſubtilety and aCtivity of Fire is ſuch, thar it may be reaſona- 
bly conceiv'd to attract the ſulphurous vapours tor its ſubſiſt- 
ence, which are in all parts of the Air, but eſpecially in Mines, 
whoſe various qualities produce the diverſity of ſubterraneal 
fires, as to their laſting continuance, and interval 3 which ſome 


* compare to the intermitting fevers excited in our bodies by a 


preternatural heat. 


Of the Second Point it was ſaid, That Ageis the meaſure of 
the Natural Changes whereunto Man is ſubject by the princi- 
ples of his being, which are various according to every ones par- 
ticular conſtitution 3 ſome being paberes, having a beard, or 
grey haires, orſuch other tokens, ſooner then others, according 
to the diverſity of their firſt conformation : Whence ariſeth that 
of their diviſion. Ariſtotle,tollowing Hippocrates,divides them into 
Youth, Middle Age,and Old Age; or according to Galer,into In- 
fancy or Child-hood, vigour,or Man-hood,or old age; or accord- 


ing to moſt,they are divided into Adoleſcence, Youth, the Age of 


Conſiſtence, and Old Age. Adoleſcence comprehends fancy, 
which reacheth to the ſeventh year 3 Pzerility, which reacheth 
to the. fourteenth year 3 ' Puberty, which reacheth to the 
eighteenth ; and that which is call'd by the general name, Ado- 
leſcence, reaching to the five and twentieth 3 Youth, which is 
the flower of Age, isreckon'd from-twenty five to thirty three 
years of age ; Virile, and Conſiſtent Age, from thirty five to 
forty eight, where Old Age begins, which is either green,middle, 
or decrepit. Theſe Four Ages are the Four Wheeles of our 
Life, whoſe mutations they denote; the Firſt, being neareſt the 
original, hot and moiſt,ſymbolizing with the blood ; the Second, 
hot and dry, with Choler ; the Third, cold and dry, with melan- 
choly ; the Fourth, cold and moiſt, with Phlegme, which being 
contrary to the radical humidity leads to death. Now if it be 


true (that they ſay)thart life is a puniſhment,and an Abridgement 


of miſeries, Old Age, as being neareſt the haven and the end of 
infelicities, is. the moſt deſirable. Moreover, being the moſt 
perfe& by its experiences,and alone capable to judge of the good- 
neſle of Ages, 'tis fit we refer our ſelves tothe goodneſle of its 
judgement, as well 1n this point as 1n all others, 

* The Secend faid, Since to live 1s toa&t, the moſt perfect 
and delightful of all the Ages of life isthat in which the fundti- 
ons of body and mind (whereof we confift) are beſt exercis'd ; 
as they are in Youth (which alone ſeems to diſpute preheminence 
with Old Age) not onely by reaſon of the bodily health and 
vigor which it poſleſles in perfection, and which | I Sp1- 
rits and Courage for brave deeds, whereof that declining Age 
(which is it ſelta neceſſary and incurable malady) is incapable ; 


but alſo in regard of the actions of the mind which is far more 
lively, 
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lively, inventive, and induſtrious in young perſons then in old, 
whoſe vit wears out, grows worſe with the body 3 whence came 
that ſo true Proverb, That old men are twice children. For 
*tis adiſparagement to the original of wiſdom, to deduce it from 
infirmity, to name that ripe whichis rotten, and to believe that 
good counſels can come only from the defect: of natural heat, 
ſince according to his judgement who hath beſt deſcribed wiſ- 
dom, old age cauſes as many wrinkles in the mind as in the face; 
and we ſce no ſouls but as they grow old ſmell ſowre and muſty, 
and acquire abundarfce of vices and evil habits, of which Co- 
vetouſncſs alone inſeparable from old age ( which ſhews its 
weakneſs of judgement, to ſcrape together with infinite travel 
what, muſt ſhortly be forſaken) is not leſs hurtful ro the State 
then all the irregularities of youth. Now if the ſupream good 
be in the Sciences, then the young men mult infallibly carry the 
cauſe ; ſince ſharpneſs of wit, ſtrength of phancy, and goodneſs 
of memory, (of which old men are wholly deſtitute) and ability 
to undergo the tediouſneſs of Lucubration , are requilite to 
their acquiſition. If it conſiſts in a ſecret complacency which 
we receive from the exerciſe of vertuous ations, then young 
men, who, according to Chancellor Bacoz, excel in morality, 
will carry it from old men ; it being certain that the beſt actions 
of life are perform'd between twenty and thirty years of age, or 
thereabouts, which was the age at which Adaxz was created in 
Paradiſe ; as our Lord accompliſh'd the myſtery of our Re- 
demption at the age of 33 years, which ſhall alſo be the age at 
which the bleſſed ſhall riſe up to glory, when every one ſhall en- 
Joy a perfect youth (ſuch as given to the Angels) and put off old 
age, which being not much different from death, may (as well 
as that) be call'd the wages of fin; ſinceif our firſt Parent had 
perſiſted in the {tate of Innocence, we ſhould have poſleſs'd the 
glory of perpetual undeclining Youth. Moreover, *tisat this 
Age that the greateſt perſonages have manifeſted themſelves 3 
we have ſcen but few old Conquerors, and if there be any, he 
hath this of Alexander, that he aſpires to the conqueſt of ano- 
ther world, not having long to live in this. Wherefore in ſtead 
of pretending any advantage over the other ages, old men 
ſhould rather be contented that people do not uſe them as thoſe 
of Cea and the Maſſagetes, who knock'd them on the head, or the 
ancient Romans who caſt them head-long from a Bridge into Tz- 
ber, accounting it an act of piety to deliver them from life, 
whoſe length was diſpleaſing to the Patriarchs ; the Scripture 

ſaying, that they dy'd full of days. | 
The Third ſaid, That the innocence of Infants ſhould make 
us deſire their age 3 conſidering that our Lord requires that we 
be like them, if we would enter into his Kingdom; and the 
Word of God ſpeaks to us as we do to children. Moreover, 
ſince Nature could not perpetuate infancy, ſhe hath found no 
ſweeter Anodyne to the miſeries and ſadnefles of old. people 
Aaa then 
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then the ſight of children, (whom they extreamly love) and 
then the memory of things done or learn'd in their non-age 3 
which the leſs diſtant it is from its ſource, the Deity, the more 
it partakes thereof. HH | 

' TheFourth faid, Youth hath too many extravagancies, to be 
accounted happy ; nor can Child-hood and Old-age deſerve 
that title, ſince *twould be contrary to the order of nature if 
the extreams contain'd more perfection then that which is in the 
middle, where ſhe hath eſtabliſh'd the vertue of all things. For 
as for Child-hood, its weakneſs ſufficiently ſhews that it hath not 
wherewith to content it ſelf, ſince it needs the help of others, 
and is an obje of pity, a paſſion that never ariſes but from mi- 
ſery. There's no commendation in its innocence, which de- 
pends upon impotence, and the imperfefion of the ſouls opera- 


tions 3 and they as much want the will and power to do well as 


the intention and means todo ill. But true Innocence conſiſts 
in the action of difficult good. If Infancy hath no apprehenſion 
of the future, 1t receives the preſent evil with much more pain, 
and ſhews it ſelf as ſenſible to the leaſt diſpleaſures, as incapable 
of conſolation and prudence to avoid them ; if it wants fear 
(though indeed every thing terrifies it ) the hope of good to 
come never anticipates and prolongs its enjoyment. In a word, 
he cannot be happy who hath not the knowledge of his happi- 
neſs, which Children cannot have while they want the uſe of 
Reaſon, which is peculiar to Man. Old-age, which is a ſe- 
cond Childhood (and the more to be diflik'd in that it always 
grows worſe) partakes all the defects of the firſt age, and hath 
this beſides, that the defires awakened by the remembrance 
of paſs'd contentments are conſtantly jarring with his impo- 
tence; and the ardency of getting and poſlefſling hath a perpe- 
tual contract with the hn a oft forſaking and loſing ; pains 
and aches, the forerunners of death, daily attempt his patience, 
and there's no hope of other cure but the extremity of all evils, 
not-being. Infancy therefore 1s like the Spring, which hath 
only flowers, and expedts the fruits afterwards; *tis an age of 
hope, without enjoyment 3 Youth hath only Summer fruits, 
of little laſting ; Old-age is a Winter, without either flowers, or 
fruits, hath nothing but preſent evils in poſſeſſion, is to fear all, 
and to loſe all. But Virility or Manhood holds the middle be- 
tween them both , and reſembles Autumn, denoted by the 


_ hornof Plenty, poſlefles the happineſs of life, enjoys the pre- 


ſent goods, and by hope anticipates thoſe to:come 3; the ſoul in 
this age commonly correſponds with the body ; its faculties 
make an agreeable ſymphonie with the ations hereof, and the 
{weet union of a reciprocal complacency, On the contrary, in 
childhood the ſoul ſeems not yet well tun'd to the body 3 in 
adoleſcence it always jars with the appetites of the Senſes ; and 
in old age it altogether diſagrees with it ſelf, and by a ſudden de- 
parture endeavours to have its part ſeparately. a 
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[. of Quinteſſence. Tl. Which 3s the moſt in eſteem, 
OD Knowledpeon Venue. 5 


He mind of man,::as ir is the purer part of him, ſd iris als 


0 ways pleas'd wirhthat which is moſt pure. :': In converſa- Of Quinteſ- 


| 3 


tion it loves-the. molſt:refin'd,. and:prefers fimpliciry, which is ſence. 


moſt pure, above the windings and double-dealings of detei- 
vers. Amongſt Metals it prefers Gold and Silver, which -are 
the/pureſt,” above Lead; Iron, and 'other imperfe&t and courſe 
Minerals. - In food, Phyfick: andthe: ſtomack' of the-difeafed 
chuſe that' which is moſt freed from its groſs and unprofitable 
parts. Among ſounds, the moſt ſubtile are thermoſt charming. 
Amony artificial things, we find-mibre-fprightlineſF in the grate- 
fulneſs of ſinall worksthertin others. In the Scierices, the more 
ſubtile a reaſon is, the more 'tis applauded. ' But being health is 
the: greateſt; 'yea the only true-good;” being 'the' foundation of 
all the reſt ; and fickneſs-the greateſt, yea the only real evil of 
our life z 'therefore our minds have herein moſt ſought afterſub- 
tilety., eſpecially to ſubtilize alimenrs and medicamentss/nor 
but that there may be a quinteſſence as well drawn from other 
things, but it would: not be ſo -uſeful. Now 'tis to be obſery'd 
that this word is taken either generally for any body depurited 
from its more-courſe matter, as Spirits, Waters, and Oyls; ex- 
cluding Magifteries which retain the intire ſubſtance of the'bo- 
dies from whence they are taken, only render'd more attive'by 
its ſabtilization: or elſe it is taken properly ;-and in this accepti- 
on Quinteſience is ſome thing different from all this , arid is 
compar'd to the ſoul which informs the body. 1D: 
The Second faid, That in every ' compound body there is a, 
mixture of ſubſtance, beſides that of qualities z whence- atiſe 
the occult properties and forms 'of things, which is their fifth 
Effence : 'tis no Body, for it takes tiot up place; nor yet a Spj- 
rit, ſince tis found alfo- in inanimate bodies 3. but ſome thing of 
a middle nature between: both, and neither one nor the other. 
Of which kind we want not examples in Nature 3 Shadow, the 
Image in a Glaſs, yea all intentional ſpecies, are neither body 
nor ſpirit. Now that it takes not upplace, may be prov'd z be- 
cauſe a bottle of Wine expos'd unſtop'd to the air, is not dimi- 
niſh'd in its quantity, yet loſes its taſte, ſmell; 'and other quali- 
ties z by which change it becomes another thing from whar it 
was before;z'an evidence that it hath loſt its form, which is 
nothing elſe but the Quinteſlence we ſpeak of 3 and'ſhould ano- 
ther body receive the ſame it would have the qualities the Wine 
Joſt, which after ſeparation of them is no more Wine then the 
Aaa 2 Car- 
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carcaſe of a man isa man after his ſoul is departed. Moreover, 
that which nouriſhes in food is not a body, but the form or 

uinteſlence of it 3 'fince by the obſervation of the moſt Inqui- 
frive, 'tis found that the excrements of all the concoctions equal 
the aliments both in weight and quantity , as the Urine of 
Drunkards is commonly as much as the Wine they have drunk, 
and Mineral waters are voided in the fame quantity that they 
were taken. This fifth Eflence is found every where, in the 
Elements and in:.compound-:; bodies.. - In. thoſe 'tis the pureſt of 


© the Element impregnated with the Univerſal Spirit ; in theſe 'ris 


likewiſe the: pureſt part of the compound animated by the ſame 
Spirit. --; Me ap ello bn — | 
The'Third faid, Thereis no other Quinteflence but the Hea- 
ven in compariſon of - the Elements 5 in the mixtion. whereof, 
the Heaven concurs as an univerſal Agent, whoſe influence 


 (which:is the foul: of the World) — the matter in- 


forms and renders it active 5. thus the Stars produce Metals even 
inthe centre of the Earth. - Hence the word Heavenis taken by 
Chymiſts for Quinteſlence, becauſe of the. ſimplicity and aQi- 
vity,.common' both to the one and the other. - But, becauſe 
It cannot fall under the cogniſance of our Senſes, in regard of its 
#thereal nature, the moſt ſearching Naturaliſts give its name to 
the moſt ſubtile extras, eſpecially ſuch as are made by fire ; al- 
though the ſamie be not eternal, as Quinteſlence ought to be, but 
only of long duration. | | | 

' The Fourth ſaid, 'Tis the humour of unſetled heads, inſtead 
of cultivating the. precepts of antiquity, to go about. to fabri- 
cate new 3 and hence comes the contemplation and the extracti- 
on of Quinteſſences. For (beſides that *tis not certain that 
what is drawn out of a Plant was there before; it being pro= 
bable that the ation of the fire may have introduc'd it in part, 

or in.whole, intq the compoſitum) this Quinteſſence hath not the 

conditions requiſite to merit that name, becauſe it has both firſt 
and ſecond qualities; and conſequently is not only corporeal, 
but- alſo corruptible. And if it were incorruptible, it would 
be wholly unprofitable, yea hurtful to mans body, fince it could 


_ not bechang'd or alter'd by it, and none but poyſons are ſuch. 


For Medicaments and aliments are alter'd by our nature. But 
however; the Empyrema or Aduſtion which theſe Quinteſ- 
ſences commonly acquire in the fire renders their aftivity too 
great and diſproportionate to our temper : Which is.che cauſe 
that things already exceſlive in quality, as Salt and Vitriol, are 
very hurtful being made into Quinteſſences z becauſe there is 
no_ more proportion between them and us. And. therefore 1 
am of the judgement of the Vulgar, who never ſpeak of thoſe 
drawersof Quinteflences but with contempt, conſidering that 
they make profeſſion of a thing which is not 5 and which 
if there were . any ſuch, would be eithex unprofitable or 
hurtful. | «i 

The 
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The Fifth ſaid, That the Chymical Quinteſlence is an zthe- 
rea], celeſtial, and moſt ſubtile ſubſtance, compos'd of the 8alf, 
Sulphur and Mercury of bodies difſolv'd, ſpoil'd of all their ele- 
mentary qualities, corruptible and mortal, united to a ſpiritu- 
al body, or corporeal ſpirit, which.is the edinzr and bond uni- 
ting bodies and ſpirits in nature and call'd by fame, for its rari- 
ty, Elixir; for its wonderful uſe 1n preſerving the health of mans 
body, the Sovereign Medicine by which they hold that youth 
may bereſtor'd, and all forts of diſeaſes cur'd ; it not being re- 
quiſite in its ation that:it be alter'd by our natural heat, which, 
on the contrary, it changes and perfectionates, taking the part 
of nature, as all poyſons deſtroy it.. And 'tis certain that fince 
there are bodies which are: barely alter'd by .our nature, as ali- 
ments 3 others,- which are alter'd by it, but reciprocally alter 
it, as medicaments 3 others which deſtroy it without being al- 
ter'd by it 5 ſo'there is a fourth fort which preſerves it without 
being alter'd. by it, which is the Quinteſſence, thoroughly ſe- 

arated from-the four Elements,yea from every thing that enters 
into the compoſition. as is ſeen in Treacle, whole vertue pro- 
ceeds from ſome body which is not any, of all the ingredients, 
but reſults from them all together after convenient fermentati- 
on. And, poflibly, they who blame this curious inquifition do 
1t to decline the pains, or becauſe they underſtand itnot ; as 'tis 
faid the Fox that wanted a tail counſeil'd all his fellows to cut off 
theirs. 
The Sixth-faid , Being all the Chymical Principles are re- 
folv'd into our four Elements, their Quinteflence which is com- 
pounded thereof will be nothing elſe but theſe Elements more 
pure and refin'd , and conſequently no more a Quinteſlence 
then all mixts are in reſpect of the Elements whereof they con- 
fiſt. For a Quinteſlence muſt be a ſimple body, not any of the 
four Elements, much leſs compounded of them 3 and Heaven 
alone is ſuch; whatever certain Philoſophers have ſaid, ſome 
holding it to be  onely a continuation of the air ; others, 
that 'tis of an igneous nature , becaule its denſer parts ap- 
ar ſuch, and its name ther ſignifies Fire; ſome, that *tis 
a fluid and aqueous ſubſtance; others, on the contrary, a 
pure and ſolid earth. For Heaven hath a ſimple, to wit, a cir- 
cular. motion, which, as the moſt perfect of all, ought to belong 
to the moſt noble of all bodies; and this circular motion be- 
longs not to any of the Elements, ſince each of them moves in a 
direct linez two from the Centre, and two others towards the 


Centre. But a fimple body cannot have two motions : it fol- 


lows therefore that Heaven hath a motion different from that of 
the four Elements ſince motion, particularly local, the firſt 
and commonelt of all is an effet of the nature of every thing 
which isthe principle of motion. Moreover, Heaven alone is 
exempt from all elementary and corporeal qualities. 'Tisnei- 
ther heavy nor light, becauſe it neither moves ——_— the 

en- 
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Centre nor the circumference, but about the Centre. *'Tis nei- 
- ther generated nor corrapted , becauſe it, hath- no contrary. 
And for this reaſon it hath neither augmentation nor diminuti- 
on. inaſmuch as'theſe ate fpecies of gerietation- and corruprion. 
'Tis riot any way alter'd, fince alteration is caus'd by the ation 
of ſome contrafy. 'Laſfly, it 'cannot'enter into an compoliri- 
on ; and, conſequently, thete is indeed a Quinteflehce, bur*tis 
not in. ſublunaty bodies.” 4 DS 


- 


11. * Upon the ſecond Poinr, it was faid, 'Thar 'tis firſt requiſite to 
Wyoich « remove the equivocation of thoſe'who comprehend Knowledge 
moſt inefleem gnder Vertu; ſince by the word Verruous we underſtand, here, 
Knowledge not a Virtuoſo, but a good man; who though he deſerves to be 
orFertwe. more, yet 1s always eſs eſteem'd then a knowing or learned 

man': becauſe every one eſteems that moſt which hath moſt 
ſhew and price. Now a vertuous man is not only deſtitute of this, 
but his greateſt vertue conſiſts in not ſeeking vain-glory ; where- 
of the greateſt part of mankind being adorers,: and every one 
affefting ſuch'as reſemble themſelves, therefore 'the learned is 
commonly eſteem'd above the other. ' Moreover, the reaſon- 
ing of man being wholly deprav'd fince the Fall, he. is rather 
for Verifimilitnde then Verity. Now- the learned eafily per- 
ſwades that he is more to be eſteem'd then the vertuous, who 
doth good becauſe it is good, and not to be eſteem'd for it; 
whereas the other is like thoſe bad Officers who make amends 
for their ill deeds by fair writing. So Demoſthenes having 'run 
with the firſt from the Battel, made ſuch an excellent Oration, 
that 'he' was commended for that which deſerv'd _ 
ſhame. But that which makes vertue leſs priz'd, is, becanſe it 
. falls upon all forts of conditions and fexes; a poor man and a 
poor woman exerciſing not leſs vertue in ſupporting their miſery 
with conſtancy, then a great Captain in overcoming his enetny ; 
.and learning being not ſo common, eſpecially that which 1s fub- 
lime, *tis the more eſteem'd for its rarity. They who judge of 
the worth of mens ations account of them according to- the 
pains that there 1s in performing them. But 'tis judg'd more 
painful to become learned then to live well. Others ſay, 
'Tis beſt to be vertuous for the other world, and knowing for 
this 3 good Nature, which is no way ſuſpicious, being ordinaris 
ly ſabje&t to the deceits of the more cratry. But I conceive, 
that 'tis beſt to be-vertuous both for this world and the other too. 
For if you bem proſperity it ferves to ſet off and illuſtrate your 
Vertues; if in adverſity (which nevertheleſs may bedeclin'd by 
the prudence whereof the vertuous is tot deſtitute) Fortitude 
and Temperance make it judg'd leſs; and Juſtice makes us re4 
flet upon others who are in a worſe eſtate. ' And as for the 
other world, vertuous ations merit grace, which is the ſeed of 
eternal glory, a reward'to which knowledge alone cannot inti- 
tleus's for Solomon calls it a vain travel given to men, _ 
the 
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the poor of ſpirit are called happy. What then ought we to 
know? To be vertuons, to the end that the Sciences may 
be ſubſervient to the Vertues their Miſtreſles. 

The Second faid, Science is ſo much inferior to Vertue as 
the Means are to their end, fince all Sciences are only in order 
to acquire Vertue, without which they are but troubleſome 
talk, and dead notions 3 and fince ſuch knowledge as edifies not 
the Conſcience 1s but vain, Divinity, the prime of all Sciences, 
propoſes Piety toit ſelf; Phyſick, Charity ; the Law, Juſtice. 
Yea they all ſeem to have no other aim bur to render homage - 
to Vertue, and cheriſh it with praiſe, its only aliment : the il 
nary employment of learned perſons being to extol the vertu- 
ous. If few perſons embrace Vertue, 'tis becauſe they know it 
not 3 for 'tis one of thoſe things, a ſight whereof is ſufficient to 
make it lov'd; and were it not veil'd, or cover'd with rags, but 
appear'd wholly naked, its charms would attract all the world. 
Hence we ſo admire and honour the few that are vertuous, who 
have in all times been extoll'd above other men. Moreover, 
Divines hold that every finner 1s ignorant ; and that a man can- 
not prefer Vice before Vertue without being blind of Under- 
ſtanding. 
| The Third ſaid, *Tis true, if we judge of the excellence of 
Vertue and Knowledge by their neceflity, Vertue will carry it; 
becauſe 'tis much more neceſlary, yea 'alone abſolutely fo to a 
State, which rather reſembles a Cavern'of robbers or wild beaſts 
when Vertue 1s baniſh'd 3; whereas whole States and Kingdoms 
very eaſily and many times profitably diſpenſe with the Sciences, 
And the groſs ignorance of the Ancients did not hinder, but that 
they left flouriſhing States. But becauſe on one fide the moſt 
excellent things are not always the moſt neceſlary, as appears by 
the Mechanical Arts, we muſt inquire the preeminence of 
Knowledge or Vertue upon another ground. They are both 
habits, whoſe excellence is taken from the ſubjects wherein they 
' are; ſothe habit of ſpeaking well is more excellent then that 
of Painting, and Painting then Dancing 3 becauſe the Tongue 
is more noble then the Hand, and this then the Feet. Now 
Vertue 1s a habit of the Will; Knowledge a habit of the Intel- 
le, which as much ſurpaſſes the Will as Contemplation do's 
Action. For whether we conſider the actions and manner of 
aCting of either of theſe Faculties, or their objects, the Will 
yields to the Underſtanding 3 which being the Eye of the Soul 
governs all the Faculties, guides the Will, of it ſelf blind, and 
incapable of any action without the light of the Intelledt. More- 
over, compare the Intellectual Vertues with the Moral,and you 
Will fee what difierence there is between Sapience, which 1s the 
knowledge of the higheſt things by their Cauſesz Intel/igence, 
which is rhe intuitive knowledge of firſt Principles ; in brief, 
Science, Prudence, and the Arts, on one part; and on the other, 


Temperance , Courage , Juſtice , and the other moral Vertues, 
which 
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which ordinarily have no other employment but to keep the 
Concupiſcible and Iraſcible appetites within bounds, though 
they. can never bring it to paſs without Reaſon. The Ob- 
jet of the Underſtanding which is Entity, as ſuch (becauſe 
in this ſence 'tis intelligible) is alſo more noble then that of the 
Will, namely, Entity, as good and defirablez becauſe Entity, 
as ſuch is firſt, more fimple and more abſtrafted then Entity, as 
cood ; which is only a paſſion of Entity. And this Entity 
which the Underſtanding conſiders is not only materiz-l and fin- 
gular, but ſpiritua], univerſal, and infinite. Yea it not onely 
knows that which is extrinſecal to it felt, but by a ſpecial privi- 
ledge it knows it ſelf, and by an action wholly divine reflects 
upon it ſelf andits own ations. And asif it were not content 
with its juriſdiction it knows not only that which is, but alſo that 
which is not, entities of Reaſon, and Poſlibilities, | 

The Fourth confirm'd the preceding Judgement, becauſe all 
Moral Vertues depend on the Underſtanding in their production - 
and conſervation. ,For as wearelead to good becauſe we know 
it ſuch by the Underſtanding, ſo the Virtues become vicious 


When they are deſtitute of Prudence, which is a Vertue of the 


Underſtanding, who alone gives law and weight to all the other 
Vertues which it guides. But what makes moſt for Know- 
ledge, *tis pecular to Man, who alone of all Animals knows 
things by their proper cauſes; whereas Vertue 1s common to 
him with brutes, from whom he many times learns a leſſon. 
But if you deny them the title of Virtue, at leaſt they have the 
ſhadow and image of itz the Piſmire, of diligence; the Serpent, 
of prudence; the Lion, of courage, and ſo of the reſt ; but not 
any of Science, which is the onely good and difference of Man 3 
and once gotten is ſo inſeparable from him,that it alone of all his 

ood accompanies him into the other life, in which he is aban- 
doned by all Moral Virtues, as being then unprofitable ; becauſe 
they are but the means to attain beatitude, which moſt Divines 
make to conſiſt in the knowledge of God, who alone hath an in- 
finite knowledge of all things, but hath nothing to do with Vir- 
tue, which — Vice to be ſubdu'd. 

The Fifth ſaid, That the promiſe of knowledge made to the 
firſt Man by the Devil, having triumph'd over all his Virtues, 
ſhews that Science is ſometimes ſtronger then Virtue ; but this 
having the promites of reward both in this and the other lifezand 
Knowledge, on the contrary, being often blam'd of puffing up 
Mens Minds and call'd vain, determines the Queſtion to the ad- 
vantage of Virtue. | 
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CONFERENCE LXL 


L. Which is hardeſt to endure, Hunger or Thirſt. 
I. Whether a General of an Army ſhould 


| endanger his perſon. 

He natural heat of Man,which laſts as long as his life,is pre- [. 

ſerv'd by reparation, and avoiding of ſuffocation 3 the F>ich is 

former by food,and the latter by the Air which ventilates it, and —_— we 
refreſhes 1ts ardour. The greater this heat is, the more need it _ Te; -1 oo 
hath of fewel and refreſhment. On the contrary, among -Ani- : 
mals. thoſe that have no blood, as moſt Inſe&s, and thoſe that 
have bur little, as Fiſhes, who conſequently have but little 
heat, (ſince we have as much heat as blood_) have lefle.need of 
ventilation , and therefore are deſtitute of Lungs , excepting 
Whales and Dolphins, as having more heat. Now as the Air 
repairs our ſpirituous parts z ſo Aliments, (to wit, meat and 
drink) reſtore our ſolid and liquid parts, which are in continual 
decay. .And becauſe their continual reparation was abſolutely 
neceſſary to the conſervation of the Creature, therefore Nature 
gave itan Appetite and deſire of them; which if it be of meats, 
1s call'd Hunger ; if of drink, Thirſt ; either of them accompa- 
ny'd with pain and pleaſure; the pain, to give notice of the 
time to take food; the pleaſure, to make theſe natural actions 
perform'd the more willingly. All which, for the ſame reaſon, 
Nature ha's ſeaſon'd with pleaſure, ſo long as they are not ex- 
ceflive. Therefore being Pleaſure and Pain ſtil follow one ano- 
ther in natural actions, it ſeems .that the one ought to be the 
rule of the other : And fo, ſince there is more pleaſure in drink- 
ing then 1n eating, there1s alſo more pain in thirſt then in hang- 
ger. Now that drinking is more delicious then eating is mani- 
feſt, becauſe drink refreſhes the body almoſt in an inſtant, with- 
out diſtyrbing it, as food does, reſtoring it but by little and 
little, and ſo with leſs pleaſure, which is again diminiſh'd by the 
agitation caus'd in the head, by the motion of the nether jaw 
for the grinding of the meat. Yea, if we may believe goo@ 
drinkers, as experienc'd in this matter, they eat onely to irritate 
their thirſt, to the end they may have more contentment in 
drinking. 

The Second faid, The more neceſſary a thing is, the more 
painful is the want of it. Now the needs of thirſt ſeem the more 
confiderable , for that the abſumption of humid ſubſtance is 
more ſpeedy then that of dry, which conſequently hath not ſo 
urgent neceſſity of being repair'd as the humid. Moreover, 
moſt drinks allay Hunger too as well as thirſt 3 and therefore 
there is no more excellent remedy againſt a Boxl;»ie,or Doggiſh 
Hunger then Wine 3 whereas, on the eontrary, eating provokes 

B bb Thirſt 
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Thirſt inſtead of appeaſing it. And this Thirſt isnot onely 
intollerable in health, but almoſt in all diſeaſes ; for, excepting 
the aforeſoid Boulimie, all fick perſons prefer drinking betore eat- 
ing, as having more need of it; yea, thoſe to whom cating is 
neceſlary, (for many are cur'd by abſtinence ) their food muſt 
ordinarily be liquid, that is to fay, of the nature of drink ; the 
drynefſle of ſolid food requiring a greater ſtrength of ſtomack 
then ſick perſons have, for reducing it into Chyle, whoſe form is 
liquid; Nature being unable to accommodate it ſelf to any 
other. All which evidenceth that Humidity is the more neceſlary, 
and alſo the more difficult to be forborn. 

The Third fajd, Experience determines the Queſtion to the 
advantage of Hunger, fince none of us returning home to a 
meal! he begins it with drink, unleſs be indiſposd. And even 
they who have intention to begin it fo do it in preparation to 
eating. Moreover, Thirſt is only a mutation of quality, which 
is for that reaſon moſt properly call'd Alteration; becauſe the 
humidity of the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomack, in which alone 
Thirſt reſides, is then found alter'd, and chang'd into drynefle : 
But Hunger 1s an inanition and defeCt of the Rbfance requiſite 
to fill the vacuities of our parts. So that Hunger ſurpaſles 
Thirſt, as much as ſubſtance does an Accident. For theſe De- 
finitions, that Hunger isa defire of Hot and Dry, as Thirſt is of 
Cold and Moiſt, feem to be defective 3 not onely becauſe Hun- 
ger, would never be appeas'd by an exhalation Hot and Dry, or 
by any other body of the ſame nature intromitted into the ſto- 
mack, unleſle it were proper to nouriſh and mix'd with the 
other qualities ; but alſo becauſe Hunger and Thirſt are pains, 
and particularly Hunger, a Convulfion of the ſtomack, and not 
Defires or Appetites, whoſe ſeat is in the Heart, and not in the 
Ventricle. And if Hunger were onely after Hot and Dry, then 
Purſlane, Lettice, Melons, and other Cold and Moiſt Aliments 
would never fatisfie it ; as likewiſe broths would not allay Thirſt 
when taken (as 'tis the cuſtom ) actually Hot, nor yet Wine 
which is hot in power, and heats effequally inſtead of refrige- 
rating, if Thirſt were onely after Cold and Moiſt. But that 
which ſhews Hunger to be more inſupportable then Thirſt, is, 
that many Hydropical perſons, and others, have liv'd ſome years 
without drinking ; whereas no body ever could ſpend much 
time without cating, unleſfſe by miracle ; and Famine is often 
reckon'd among the ſcourges of God, but Thirſt never. 

The Fourth ſaid, Hunger is caus'd by the continual aGtion of 
heat upon our ſubſtance, which, to ſecure it ſelf, by help of the 
fame heat attra&ts what ever is moſt fluid and moveablein the 
next part ; this again draws what it can from its neighbour, 
to ſupply fewel to this heat, And thus ſucceffively from the 
extremities of the -body to; the meſaraick veins in the centre ; 
which, to give ſupply to this continual ſu&ion, powerfully drain 
out of the guts the pureſt of the aliment, as theſe do _—_ _ 
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ſtomack 3 which being exhauſted, the acide humour diffus'd 
in the bottom of it, whither 'tis convey'd from the ſpleen by 
the Vas breve, vellicates the internal tunicle, and cauſes a pain 
in it not to be aſlwag'd but by the application of Aliment ; 
and this they call Hunger , which alſois increas'd by acid things. 
And this pain, according as tis more or leſs ſenſible, in regard 
of the acrimony or quantity of the acide humour, and according 
as the inſide of the ſtomack is lin'd with natural mucofity, makes 
Hunger to be more eaſily tolerated by fome, then by others. 
Thirſt is a Deſiccation,and Calefaftion of the upper orifice of the 
ſtomack, greater or leſs according to the degrees of heat, or as 
any defluxion of freſh or ſalt Phlegme deſcends from the Brain 
upon the orifice. - So that they whoſe natural or accidental heat 
is lefs endure Hunger and Thirſt beſt. Which, tothe end this 
Queſtion, muſt be confider'd neither abſolutely or reſpeCively. 
In the firſt manner, ſince eating and drinking are equally nece{la- 
ry, thence Hunger and Thirlt ſhall be equally in(upportable. 
But comparing one Age, one Sex, and one Conſtitution with 
another; Hunger will be more intollerable then Thirſt to a 
Child, toa Woman, and to an Old Man, eſpecially if they be 
Phlegmatick or Melancholy ; on the contrary, Thirſt will be 
more difficult to endure by a young man it- he be cholerick or 
ſlanguine. | 
The Fifth ſaid, That the afflux of the melancholy humour 
may cauſe the Canine,but not that natural Hunger, which is one- 
' lya ſuction made in the upper orifice of the Ventricle, perceptible 
by the Nerves of the ſixth Conjugation, were the melancholy 
humour cannot come. Moreover, Nature, who alwayes takes 
- the ſhorteſt way, makes the melancholy humour deſcend from 
the Spleen into the Hxmorrhoidal Veins ; otherwiſe that impure 
blood, and the moſt malignant of all the excretions,would infe&t 
the Ventricle, and by it the Chyle. And there being no humour 
that cauſes natural Thirſt, 'tis not neceſlary there ſhould be any 
to produce Thirſt; which I account more or leſs ſupportable, 
according to the ſeveral habits of Body ; to the fat, Thirſt, and 
Hunger to the lean. | 


Upon the Second Point, That the value which Men put upon 


II. 


Valour, which is nothing eſſe but a contempt of dangers, ſhews j7heber a 


that thoſe who would partake moſt of honour muſt alſo have General of 


the greateſt ſhare in the danger, according to the Proverb, Army /v»14 
of endanger. his 


None triumphs without fighting 3 and if we take the opinion 


Souldiers, who are the beſt judges in this caſe, they never fo 1” 


willingly refign 'themſelves to any Leader, as to him that freely 
ventures his life with them; it being no leſs incompetible for a 
General to advance himſelf, and get credit and Reputation in 
Armes without indangering his perſon, then for a Pilot to faile 
well upon the Sea without incurring the hazard of ſhipwrack. 


So that we may ſay of war, what is commonly ſaid of the Sea, He 
Bbb 2 | that 


- 
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that fears danger muſt not go to it. The Civilians have the 
ſame meaning when they commit the charge of guardianſhips 
to thoſe that are moſt qualifid to ſucceed, and there can be 
no honour without a charge 3 whence the words are promiſcu- 
oully us'd in our Language. Moreover, as no Sermon is more 
eloquent then the exemplary life of the Preacher ; fo no Milita- 
ry Oration is ſo perſwaſive, or ſo well receiv'd by an Army, as 
the example of its General, when they fee him {trike the firſt 
blow; as, on the contrary, if he teſtifies any fear, every one 
taking his ations for a rule, and conforming thereunto, will do 
the ſame; he will not be obey'd but with regret, and through 


a ſervile fear of puniſhment, not out of a gallant ſenſe of ho- 


nour, becauſe he that is moſt honor'd in the Army is moſt re- 
mote from blows ; at leaſt, the other Leaders and Officers will 
do as much, and all the Souldiers in imitation of them. In 
brief, we need but conſider, how not only the Marce//;, the Ca- 
milli, the Scipio's, Hannibal, and many other Generals of Ar- 
mies, but Alexander, Ceſar, and in our time Herry the Great, 
and the King of Sweder, all Sovereign Princes, were ſufficiently 
venturous of their perſons 3 and that it was not by not taking 
part in dangers, that they triumph'd over their enemies. 

The Second faid, That to know how to command well, and 
how to execute well, are two ſeveral Talents, and depend upon 
ſeveral abilitiesz they who are born to command, being unfit to 
execute; and,on the contrary,they who are proper to obey being _ 


incapable of commanding. Wherefore the Head of an Army, 


who gives Orders and Commands, muſt cauſe them to be exe- 
cuted by others. So the Judge pronounces the Sentence, and 
appoints Serjeants to put it in execution 3 the Phyfſttian com- 
mands his Patient, who obeys his preſcriptions 3 the Pilot, the 
Officers of the Ship, but himſelf Steers not. But that which 
ſhould moſt reſtrain a General from acting in perſon, 1s, that he 
cannot in this occurrence preſerve the prudence which is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to him. For the heat of Courage heightned by 
that of the Charge and the Encounter, being wholly contrary 
to the coldneſs of Prudence, which 1s inconſiſtent with the vio- 
lent motions caus'd by the ardour of fury, commonly attending 
Valour, renders him precipitate, inconſtant and incapable, for 
the time, to deliberate of fit means, to chuſe them, and cauſe 
them to be executed. Moreover, the General being the Chief- 
tain of the Army ought to reſemble the Head ; which derives 
ſenſe and motion to the parts, yet ſtirs not for their defence, but 
on the contrary, -employs them for its own. So the prime Cap- 
tain ought to ſway and manage the body of his Army by his 
Counſels and Orders ; but not put his own perſon in danger, 
becauſe upon his ſafety depends that of all the reſt, who being 
deſtitute of a Chieftain remains like a body without a head, 
and an unprofitable trunk. Therefore Generals of Armies are 
compar'd ſto the heads of Cypreſs-Trees 3 which being once 
lop'd off, the ſtem never thrives afterwards. The 
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The Third ſaid, The higheſt point of judgement is to diſtin- 
guiſh appearence from truth, andin all profeſſions 'tis very dan- 
gerous, though in appearence more honorable, to be carri'd to 
extreams, but eſpecially in War, where there is not room for 
many miſtakes. The General who expoſes his life cannot be ex- 
cus'd from ambition or imprudence z from the former, if he 
do's it without neceſſity ; from the latter, if for want of having 
rightly order'd his affairs he ſees himſelf reduc'd to that point. 
Whereas, as in Artificial Engines the piece which gives motion 
to the reſt is immoveable ; 4 the General who gives order to 
the main of the Army ought to have the like influence upon it : 
as the heart in the middle of the body, and the brain in the mid- 
dle of the head, to tranſmit life and ſpirits to the whole body, 
and to occur to accidents both foreſeen and unexpected. 
Otherwiſe, ſhould the principal parts not be contented to fol- 
low the body, but change their natural ſituation, all the parts 
would !:«- doubly inconvenienc'd 3 both becauſe they would not 
know where to find them when they needed their direction 3 
and becauſe the lea(t offence of the nobler parts being mortal, 
their hurt would redound not only to themſelves, but alfo to the 
reſt of the body. Moreover, it the General act the Souldier, 
who ſhall act the Captain 2 how will the Corporal and common 
Souldier do? They will all think themſelves become equal to 
their ſuperiors, they will no longer do any thing but in their 
coinpany 3 and 'twill be no wonder if diforder ſlides into all the 
member 5 when it has begun at the head. If they be blam'd for 
not knowing how to obey, their excuſe will be ready, That 
they have to do with Leaders who know not how to command. 
Beſides, the General hath the fame relation to his Army that 
the Firft Preſident hath to a Parliament. . Now what would 
you ſay if the Firſt Preſident ſhould manage the cauſe, and un- 
dertake to plead it, although the Advocates acquitted them- 
ſelves 1]l > Even Domeſtick Government may ſerve for a rule 
in this caſe 3 the head of a Family loſing his credit among his 
ſervants, when he ſets himſelf to do their work. For whereas 
almoſt all the affairs of men depend upon opinion, when the re- 
ſpe& which ariſes from the authority of the ſuperior over his in- 


feriors 1s once ſhaken, as it is by the too great familiarity which 


the ſociety of dangers begets, contempt will be apt to juſtle our 
duty. And the common Souldier looks upon his General but 
as another man when he ſees him partake of the ſame hardſhips 
with him. Upon this account were invented the Diadems, 
Scepters, Crowns, and other ornaments of Sovereigns, and their 
Magiſtrates ; the meaneſt of which, inſtrufted by experience, 
are jealous of their authority, which they keep up by ſepara- 
ting themſelvesfrom the commerce of the vulgar 5 but loſe it as 
ſoon as they receive thoſe for companions over whom they are 
to command, 


The Fourth ſaid, That Reward and Puniſhment being the 


two 
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two Supports of all our actions (but eſpecially in War, where 
there isnot time to make all the inducions requilite to a good ra- 
tiocination)neither of them can be well adminiſter'd without the 
preſence of the Chieftain, who alone can judge of the merit of 
his Souldiers, free from all paſſhons, eſpecially, envy and jea- 
loufie, which are found amongſt equals : for want of which 
both the one and the other ſometimes complain with good rea- 
ſon, the meaner of not being ſeen, and the great perſons of not 
ſeeing but by the eyes of others. And therefore the preſence 
of the King hath been always of more .value then twenty thou- 
ſand men. | 

The Fifth ſaid, That in this, as in all other moral Queſtions, 
"tis impoſſible to give a definitive judgement, becauſe things of 
this nature depend not'upon certain and infallible cauſes (as na- 
tural things do) but upon free cauſes, which borrow their com- 
mendation or blame from the diverſity of the circumſtances of 
things, of time, place, perſons, and other accidents 5 which 
being infinite, and conſequently impoffible to be known, have 
no other rule but that of Prudence affiſted by experience. So 
that it cannot be determin'd abſolutely whether the Chieftain of 
an Army ought to fight or not, but we muſt diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent An av which oblige him thereunto, or not. When 


| heunderſtands himſelf weaker then his enemy, and ſees the cou- 


rage of his Souldiers low, if he cannot avoid giving battel, he 
muſt animate his Souldiers by his own example ; as alſo when 
he is oblig'd by ſome notable ſurprizal to lay all at ſtake; or 
when he undertakes ſuch great matters, that otherwiſe he can 
never accompliſh them 3 as when Alexander conquerd the 
whole World, his Father Ph:lp all Greece, and Ceſar the Romar 
Empire. In every other caſe, 'tis imprudence, temerity and 
injuſtice, in a headþpf an Army to eſteem his own life no more 
then that of a common Souldier. Yea 'tis greater courage to 
render himſelf inflexible in the exa& and rigorous maintaining 
of his orders then to engage himſelf in fight. In doing which, 
he notorioully argues his condu& of weakneſs, fince it hath ſuf- 
fer'd things to come to fo ill a paſs, that he is reduc'd to this 
extremity of hazarding the loſs of his victory, which ordinarily 
follows the death of the General, and is much more prejudical 
to his Army then the example is profitable which he gives to 


' thoſe few that are about him, who are not always induc'd to 


imitate it. Like thoſe Empiricks who employ extream remc- 
dies to common diſeaſes, inſtead of reſerving them only for the 
deſperate. | 
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CONFERENCE LXIL 


T. Of Time. IT. W bether 'ts beſt to overcome by 


open. force, or otherwiſe. 


Very thing that hath exiſtence hath a duration. If this 


duration hath neither beginning nor end, fuch as that of Of, Time. 


God is, tis call'd Eternity : if it hath a beginning, but no end, 
as that of the Heavens, Angels and rational Souls, *tis call'd by 
the Latines Zn ; if it hath both beginning and end, ' as the 
duration of all material and {ubJunary things, *tis call'd Time ; 
which, although in the mouth of every one, is nevertheleſs dif- 
ficult to underſtand, the Vulgar improperly attributing this 
name to the Heaven or the Air, ſaying, *Tis a fair Time (or 
Weather) when the Air and Heaven are ſerene and clear. For 
although Time be inſeparable from Heaven, yet 'tis as different 
from it as the effect is from its cauſe : And Pythagoras was de- 
ceiv'd when he thought that Time was the Celeſtial Sphere; as 
well as Plato, who held it to bethe converſion of that Sphere 
and Democritzs , the motion of every thing. Nevertheleſs, 
Heaven and Time may be conceiv'd diſtindly and a ſunder, be- 
cauſe Time is the duration of the World, the nobleſt part 
whereof is Heaven; and the effects of Time are not known to 
us but by the motion of the Heavens and the Stars, which make 
the Seaſons, Years, Weeks, Days and Hours, with the difference 
of day and night. 

The Second ſaid, That Time is a pure creature of our Phan- 
cy, and hath no real exiſtence in Nature, fince it hath no parts. 
For time paſs'd is no more, the future 1s not yet; the preſent is 


but a moment, which cannot be part of time ; ſince 'tis com-. 


mon to every part that being taken ſeveral times it compoſes 
and compleats its total ; which agrees not to a moment, a.hun- 
dred thouſand moments added together making but one mo- 
ment, and therefore cannot make the leaſt part of time, no 
more then an infinite number of points can make the leaſt line, 
becauſe it is not compos'd of points as time is not compos'd of 
moments. For it you ſay Time is the flux of a moment, as a 
line is theflux of a poiat, this argues not the exiſtence of "Time, 
becauſe a point leaves ſomething behind it as it moves, but a 
moment doth not. Yea, if we believe Ariſtotle, a moment is 
not in Time, For<either 'tis one moment, or many. If one, it 
will follow that what is done at preſent; and what a thouſand 
years ago, were done at the ſame time, becauſe in the fame 
moment. Tf there be many moments in time, they mulſt ſuc- 
ced one another, one periſhing as the next ariſes, juſt as of the 


parts of time, the paſs'd periſhes to give birth to the m— 
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But a moment cannot periſh. For it muſt periſh either in time, 
or in an inſtant. . Not 1n time. for this 1s diviſible, but an inſtant 
indiviſible. gNor yet in an inſtant. For either that inſtant 
would be it ſelf, and fo it ſhould be, and not be, together : or it 
would be the inſtant before it ; which will not hold 3 becauſe 
whilſt that preceding inſtant exiſts, this other 15 not yet in be- 
ing 3 or, laſtly, 'twould be the inſtant after it, and then this in- 
ſtant would be gone before. Wherefore either Time is nothing 
at. all} or Gita imaginary-thing.' And indeed it ſeems 
conſentaneouſly call'd Number and Meaſure ; becauſe neither 
of :theſe/hath other exiſtence then in the mind. For if you fay, 
with ſome, that time is eſſential to things, you may as well ſay 
that the E11 is of the eflence of the cloath which it meaſures, 
and number eſſential 'to the things numbred ; fo that, by this 
reckoning, Meaſure and Number ſhould be of all ſorts of Na- 

tures, becauſe they are apply'd to all things. | 
The Third faid, That amongſt real things ſome are momen- 
tary, being made and periſhing in one and the ſame inſtant, 
which is the meaſure of their exiſtence; others are perdurable, 
amongſt which as there is ſomething that hath always been, and 
ſhall always be z others that have not always been, yet ſhall al- 
ways be; ſothere are ſome that have not been ſometimes, and 
ſometimes ſhall. be no more. Again, of theſe latter, ſome have 
all their parts together ; others have: them one after another. 
The firſt are continuous, and their duration is their age 3 the 
ſecond are ſucceſſive, whoſe duration is time. For duration 
follows the exiſtence of every thing as. neceſlarily as exiſtence 
follows eſſence. Exiſtence is the term. of production. Dura- 
tion 1s the term of conſervation. So that, to doubt whether 
there be ſuch a real thing in Nature as Time, is to doubt of the 
duration and exiſtence of every thing. ;:.although the Scripture 
ſhould not aflure us that God made the day and the night, 
which are parts of time. Moreover, the contrary reaſons prove 
nothing, ſaving that time 1s not of the nature of continuous be- 
ings,” but of ſuccefiive, which conſiſts in having no parts really 
preſent. This Time is defin'd, by the Philoſopher. The Num- 
ber of Motion according to its prior and. poſterior parts; that is 
toſay, by means of time we know how long the motion laſted. 
when it begun, and when it ended. For being Number may 
ſerve for Meaſure, and Meaſure for number, therefore they are 
both taken for one and the fame thing. Indeed, when a thing is 
mov'd, *tis over ſome ſpace, whoſe firſt parts anſwer to the firſt 
parts of motion, and the latter parts of the ſpace to the latter 
parts of the motion, and from this ſucceſſion of the latter parts 
of the motion to the former arifeth a duration', which is time. 
long or ſhort, according to the ſlowneſs or quickneſs of this 
motion. And becauſe by means of this duration we number 
and meaſure that of -morions, and of all our aCtions, therefore 
it 1s callVd, Number or Meaſure ; although it be onely a Pra- 
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priety of Time to ſerve for a Meaſure, and no ways of its 
eſſence. - | 

The Fourth ſaid, That to underſtand time, 'tis requiſite to 
underſtand: the motion, and two moments, one whereof was at 
the beginning of that motion, and the other at. the end; and 
then to imagine the middle, . or:diſtance between thoſe two ex- 
treams, which middle/is Time... Therefore man alone being 


able to make compariſon of thoſe two extreams, only he. of all - 


animals underſtands and compytes time. Hence they who 
wake out-of a deep and long :{kkep think it but a ſmall while 
fince they firſt lay down to.reſt,; becauſe they took no notice of 
the intermediate motions, and think the moment wherein they 
fell aſleep and that wherein they wak'd, is but one ſingle mo- 
' ment. \The-ſame alſo; happens 'to thoſe who are fo intent upon 
any ation-or contemplation, that they heed not the duration. of 
motions. Now not. only. the motions'of the body, but thoſe of 
the -mind are meaſured by time;-.j; Therefore, in the dark, he 
that ſhould perceive, no outward-motjon, not. even in. his own 
body, might yet conceive time by the duration of, his ſoul's 
aQions,: his thoughts, deſires, and other ſpiritual motion. .And 
as Time is the Meaſure of Motion, fo it is likewiſe of reſt ; fince 
the reaſon of contraries is the ſame. And, conſequently, motion 
and reſt being the cauſes 'of all things, time, which is their dura- 
tion, 1s alſo their anivanal cauſe. + | 

The Fifth ſaid, ; That *tis ordinary to men. to attribute the 
effefts whereof they know not the cauſes, to other known 


cauſes, though indeed they be nothing leſs; ſo they attribute _ 


misfortunes, loſſes, death, oblivion, and ſuch other things, to 
Heaven, to Time, or to; place, although they cannot be the 
cauſes thereof. Hence ſome certain days have been ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly accounted fortunate or unfortunate, as by the Perſians 
the third and ſixth of Argxſt, in regard of the loſles which they 
had ſuffer'd upon thoſe days; the-firſt of April by Darizs and 
the Carthaginians, radar upon the ſame day he had loſt a' Bat- 
tle to Alexander, and: theſe were driven out of Sicily by Timo- 
leon, who was always obſery'd to have had ſome good fortune 
upon his birth day. Moreover , the Genethliacks affirm that 
the day of Nativity is always diſcriminated by ſome remarkable 
accident : for which they alledge- the example of Charles V. 
whoſe birth day, the-24th of February, was made remarkable to 
him by his election to the Empire, and the taking of Francis I. 
before Pavie. Such was alfo that day afterwards folemniz'd, in 
which Phzlip of Macedon xeceiv'd his three good tidings. Bur 
as there 1s no hour, much lets day, but is ſignaliz'd by ſome 
ſtrange accidents , ſo there is not any but hath been both 
fortunate and unfortunate. As was that of Alexaxder's birth, 
who ſaw Diaza's Temple at Epheſus burnt by Heroſtratus, and 
the Perſians put wholly to the rout :. Yet the ſame Alexander,as 


likewiſe Attalxs, Pompey, and many others, dy'd upon the day of 
| OC EE 7 their 
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their Nativity 3 ſodid Azeyfius upon that of his Inauguration. 
Wherefore 'tis no leſs ridiculous to refer all theſe accidents to 
Time, -then to attribute to It the mutation, oblivion, and death 
of all things, whereof it 1s not the cauſe 5' although for this pur- 
pole Saturn waspainted witha fickle in his hand, with which he 
hew'd every thing down, and devour'd his own children. i Fot 
Time 45 well as Place being quantities, which are no Ways adtive, 
they eamnort be the cauſes of any things, | 07 0 
The Sixth ſaid; Time is diverfly taken and diſtinguiſh'd ac- 
cording to the divetſity of Profeſſions. - Hiſtorians divide it in- 
ro the four Monarehies, of the Medes, the Perſians, the Greeks 
and 'the- Romans,” and the States and Empires which have ſuc+ 
ceededthem : The Church' into Working-days. and Feſtivals: 
theLawyers into Terms and Vacations ;z the Naturaliſts conſi- 
der them ſimply as a property of natural body ; Aftronomers, 
as an effeCt of Heaven 3 Phyſitians, as one of the principal cir- 
cumſtances of Diſeaſes , which they divide into moſt acute, 
acute, and chronical or long,'which exceed 4o days; and each 
of them into their beginning, augmentation, ſtate and decli- 
nation, as diſtinguiſh'd by 'the common, indicatory and critt- 


. cal:days. 


IT. 
Ireber "tis 
beſt to overs 
CcMNE by open 
force or other- 
wiſe, 


' Upon the ſecond Point it was faid; That Force being that 
which firſt caus'd obedience and admiration in the world, the 
ſtrongeſt having ever over-maſtered others 5 it cannot-enter into 
comparifon with/a thing that paſſes for a Vice, and even amongſt 
Women.as ſleight and and ſubtlery doth ; and crafts in any ation 
otherwiſe glorious, greatly diminifheth its luſtre. So Hercules 
Is more eſteem'd for having flain the Nemzan Lion with his 
club, then Lyſfmachus for having taken away the life of another 
by dextroufly thruſting his hand wrap'd up in a piece of cloth in- 
to his open'd throat, andio ſtrangling him; of which no othet 
reaſon can be given,but that the former kil'd him by his cunning, 
and the other by.plain ſtrength. Moreover, General things ate 
made of Particulat3-duels and fingle fights, are little pictures of 
battles. Now every one ktiows what difference there is between 
him that overcomes his Enemy without any foul play , and 
another that makes uſe of ſome invention or artifice to get ad- 
vantage of him. For though Duels are juſtly odious to all good 
men,yet he that hath behav-d himſelf gallantly therein,even when 
he 1s overcome gains more Honour then. he that by ſome fraud 
hath gotten the life of his Enemy.Indeed, the word Virtue comn- 
ing from the Latine which, ſignifies Mar,implyes that tobe virtu- 
ous, *tis requir'd to overcome asa Man, and leave tricks;ſleights, 
and ſabtleties to Women, 'to ſupply their weakneſs z and yet 
Wotnen too, when they ſee the maſculine vigorous deportment, 
and feats of Arms of a Cavalier, that has won the victory overt 
his Enemy, will prefer him before an other who hath had the 
lame advantage without ftriking a blow. Whence ir _—_— 
| | that 
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that in all ſort of Minds, Generofity and Courage finds more fa- 
vour then ſubtlety. 

The Second ſaid, That the Emblem of the Wind and the 
Sun, trying which ſhould make the Traveller quit his Cloak, 
(attributing the maſtery to the Sun above the Wind) ſhews thar 
Force is not alwayes the moſt efficacious. For he who aimes to 
_ overcome muſt accompliſh ut by the moſt facile way 3 which 

being ordinarily the gentleſt, becauſe 1t finds leaſt reſiſtance, 
brings about its deſignes more eafily then violence, which giving 
the Alarm makes every one ſtand upon his guard, and renders 
all enterprizes dangerous. Therefore the wiſe General who 
commits his affairs to Chance as little as he can, aflayes all other 
means before he comes to open force 3 imitating a diſcreet 
Maſter of a Family, who never falls to blows either in his houſe, 
or out of it, ſo long as he hath any hope from wayes of gentle- 
neſs. Moreover, the means which peculiarly belong to Man 
ought to be preter'd before thoſe which are common to him 
with brates; yea, in which they go beyond him. And you ſee 
that they are not the moſt itrong and robuſt that command in 
Monarchies and States, but the moſt wiſe and prudent, whoſe 
bodies are commonly more weak through their great watchings 
and toils; and becauſe theſe delicate bodies are more eafie to be 
govern'd by the powers of the Soul, which conſequently are more 
worthily exercis'd therein. 

The Third ſaid, That Phzlip of Macedon had reaſon to com- 
pare ſubtlety to the Foxes kin, as force to the Lion's, ſaying, 
that the former was to be made uſe of when the latter hapened 
to be too ſhort. For he who employes ſubtlety in war, 
thereby acknowledges his weaknefle-' which made: an old Cap- 
tain ſay, when he was advisd to ſet upon his Enemy in the 
night, That he would win, not ſteal a Victory. For he that is 
vanquiſh'd onely by ſtratagem does not - acknowledge himlelf 
worſted; and they who make uſe of wiles, when they think 
they have done, they are alwayes to begin again 3 as the Barre- 

'tors who by ſome ſubtlety have procur'd a Verdi are never 

ſecure againſt new Sutes. So a little man, {kill'd:1n wraſtling, 
_ may haply trip up his more ſturdy Antagoniſt, and fo be counted 
more dextrous or nimble, but not more ſtrong then he. - More- 
over, fince all actions take their rule from Juſtice, which cannot 
confilt with frand,he is not to be reputed a Conqueror that:hath 
gotten a Victory unjuſtly. 63 20:1 25W H at 22 

"The Fourth ſaid, Thatif we receive: the judgement of; the 
vanquiſh'd, the Viftors are alwayes faulty. : Therefore it mat> 
ters not by what means we defeat our Enemies, provided thole 
means be lawful, and tranſgreſs not the maxime of Divines'3} 
That evil is not to be done to the end good may come of 
it. This premiz'd, 'tis not onely lawfull for the chief © 


an Army, but perfe&tly his duty to deprive his Enemies of 


all advantages before the fight, in it, and afterward beſieging 
| Ccc 2 places 
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places, defending them, or giving them relief. So Joſhuah, to 
encourage the Iſraelites to make an invaſion into the land of 
Canaan, causd Grapes of prodigious greatneſs which grew in 
that Country to be ſhew'd them inthe Deſart. Cato, to animate 
the Romans to the Carthaginian War, let fall in the Senate ſome 
of the large African Figgs, crying, that there were bur three 
days fail from the place where they grew. An other, by letting 
looſe a Hare from the walls of Thebes, thereby aflur'd his Soul- 
diers that they had to do onely with cowards, fince they ſuffer'd 
thole Animals to come amongſt them. A. Antonins, to exaſpe- 
rate the Rowars againſt the murtherers of Ceſar, diſplay'd his 
ſhirt to them all bloody. And Avgnſt#s, to convince them of 
ingratitude, publiſh'd his Teſtament, true or fictitious; where- 
by he made thoſe very murtherers his heirs. Others, of whom 
Examples are infinite, by continuat Alarms oblige their Enemies 
to watch and ſtand for ſome dayes in armes before the.fight, to 
the end to tire them out by thoſe toiles z they weaken them by 
delights, cut off their proviſions, hinder their relief, raiſe falſe 
reports,and intercept Letters on purpoſe to abate their Courage, 
or that of their Allies. In the fight, they ſtrive to give their 
Enemies the diſadvantage of the wind, duſt, ſmoak, and Sun in 
their faces 3 they poſleſs the higheſt and moſt advantagious * 
places, and drive them upon precipices,ditches,bogs, and other 
incommodious places; they let looſe mad beaſts upon them, 
as Elephants of old, to break their ranks, and ſtrike terror into 
them 3 which others do alſo by their cryes,words.armes,engines, 


| and other uncouth inventions, the ſtrangeneſs whereof making a 


great impreſſion in their Minds, puts them into diſorder. They 
make ſhew of aſlailing them on one ſide, whilſt on the other, 
where they are weakeſt, they give an aflaultin good earneſt. 
Some have overcome them by their celerity, ſurprizing them 
aſleep , feaſting, playing, or wearied 3 others, by a contrary 
ſtratagem , get the better of them by patience, undermining 
and conſuming them by little and little. After the fight, when 
the Enemies are defeated, they hinder them from getting toge- 
ther again ina body. In brief, all theſleight and artifice that 
humane invention can imagine, to confound the counſels, and 
diſhpate the forces of the Enemy,hath been in all times employ'd 
tothat end; and they who have beſt practis'd the ſame , have 
gotten the name of great Captains. Therefore /irgil had reaſon 
toſay, That it was not to be confider'd; whether fraud or force 
were to be us'd againſt an Enemy ; but to conclude, both are 
ſuccesfully joyn'd together. 


C ON- 
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CONFERENCE LXIIL 
I. Of Motzon. IT. Of Cuſtome. 


Otion is conſider'd variouſly in the Sciences. By Meta- 

3 phyficks,inaſmuch as Entity is divided into Moveable and 
Immoveable. By Natural Philoſophy, as 'tis an internal pro- 
priety ofa Natural Body. By Logick, fo far as 'tis inſeparable 
from Contrariety, whereof it treats amongſt the Oppoſites. By 
Phyſick, as being comprehended amongſt the fix things not-na- 
tural. By Aſtronomy, as it is annex'd to the Heavens, and by 
them is the cauſe of all thoſe here below. By the Mechanicks, 
as 'tis the Agent of all their Engines. And 'twere to be wiſh'd 
for the pertc&ion of the Mathematicks, that as ſome of them 
. treat of continuous Quantity permanent 3 ( as Geometry ) 
others, of diſcrete Quantity, (as Arithmetick) conſidering them 
abſtracted from their matter; ſo there were ſome that treated 


purely of the nature and PR of continuous Quantity ſuc-_ 


ceflive, which is Motion. For the doftrine of Motion is fo ex- 
cellent, that by its help Philoſophers guided onely by the light 
of Nature have come to the knowledge of one Eternal God 
alone, and of the dependance that all beings have upon one ſole 
cauſe ; becaule every thing that is mov'd is mov'd by ſomething 
elſe; otherwile, if it mov'd itſelf, it ſhould make it ſelf perfect ; 
lince every thing that moves gives perfe&ion, and that which is 
mov'd receives the fame. Now this cannot be, becauſe then one 
and the ſame thing ſhould at the ſame time be both Agent and 
Patient, have and not have perfection, be and not be; which 
is the greateſt abſurdity. Wherefore what ever is mov'd, 'tis 
mov'd by ſome other thing, and this by ſome other, till you 
come to a Firſt Mover, who gives Motion to all things. For 
otherwiſe there would be a progreſs into infinity, which cannot 
be admitted into cauſes. Likewile, that all things depend upon 
a Supreme Cauſe is prov'd by Motion 3 becauſe every thing that 
is mov'd depends upon that which moves it: Whereupon the 
Naturaliſts ſay, that it is united thereunto by a Contact either 
of the Suppoſitum, or of Virtue; and therefore all things being 
mov'd by that Firſt Cauſe, depend wholly upon it, and are 
united toit, But as excellent things are moſt diflicult, and com-, 
monly the cleareſt are aflaulted by the ſtrongeſt objections 3 fo 
there have been ſome perſons that have deny'd Motion,as Parme- 
nides and Zeno, (although it hath as true exiſtence as Nature 
| whichis the principleof 1t) becauſe they could nor anſwer the 
objeC&ions brought againſt it. Others, on the contrary,as Hera- 
clitus, have conceiv'd that all things are in continual Motion, 
although the ſame be never percetv'd by our Senſes. But Arz- 


| 
Of eMotion, 


ſtotle, according to his wont, chuſing the middle opinion, hath - 


aftirm'd, 
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* caus'd. ' Betides, every thing that is known, bcing ſo either by 


affirm'd , That there are ſome things which alwayes move ; 

others, that alwayes reſt, and others that move and reſt alter- 

nately. That which alwayes reſts is the Firſt Mover 3 That 

which alwayes moves, is the Heavens, whoſe never interrupted 

circular Motion comes very near infinity. Things which 

move and reſt at times,are all other ſimple or compound bodtes, 

in which the Motion is either natural, 'as in fire to mount up- 

wards 3 or in violent, as in the ſame fire to deſcend - ener | 

Both which kinds of Motion admit of reſt too 3 the natural,when 
the body hath found its centre ; the violent, at the point of re- 
flection, or when the virtue impreſs'd uponit by the Agent 
ceaſes. 

'The Second ſaid, The inceſſant mutation made in all things, 
argues that there is no Reſt; fince Reſt is the abiding of things 
in one and the ſameſtate, and nothing doth ſo. Nor is there 
any Motion, becauſe if there were, it ſhould be made in an In- 
ſtant. But Nothing is chang'd inan Inſtant, being all Mutation 
preſuppoſes two termes ; one, From which,and another,To which; 
and there are no termes without a middle, or medium; nor can 
anything pals from one terme to another through a ed;um, but 
intime. That Motion muſt be made in an Inſtant, appears, be- 
caule theres nothing between the laſt point of that which 1s to 
be chang'd, and the firſt of that which 1s chang'd. For in Local 
Motion, a ſtone beginsto be mov'd at the ſame inſtant wherein 
It ceaſes to reſt. There is therefore no intermediate ſpace be- 
tween its motion and its reſt: And if twoextremes which have 
no zedium between them be together, then things which are 
together are in one and the ſame moment. This 1s yet further 
maniteſt in the other kinds of Motion. For in Generation there 
1s nothing between Not-Being ; and Being, and in Corruption 
nothing between Being and Not-Being. Otherwiſe , there 
ſrould be ſomething that exiſts and exiſts not z which 1s contra- 
ry to the firſt principle. In Alteration , as ſoon as the Air is 1]- 
luminated the Darkneſs ceaſeth, and there 1s nothing between 
them. In Accretion or Augmentation, the Body is itill in its 
firſt quantity till 1t receive a greater z as likewiſe in Diminution 
tis aiwayes in the ſame magnitude, till it be reduc'd to a leſs. 
For we muſt beware of taking the diſpoſitions or preparations to 
all theie motions for the motions themſelves, | 

The-Third faid, *Tis eafier to ſay what Motion is not, then 
what it 1s 3 ſince the Philoſopher tells us, that it hath' more of 
Non-enticy then of Entity. Wherefore. being things cannot 
be known bur 1o far as they are true,and they are not true but ſo 
far asthey have Being, *tis no wonder if Motion be one of the 
difticultelt to be underſtood 3 and 'tis the more ſo, becauſe we 
muſt not contound with the other things that accompany it, 
which are the Agent and Patient,their aCtion and paſhon,its-two 
termes, the extent of place, time, and the ſubject wherein it 1s 


It 
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it ſelf when it is real, or by ſome other when it is not ſach > Mo- 
tion which partly is, and a 1s not, can neither be known by 
itſelf, nor by ſome thingelſe; for it cannot be known by the 

Senſes, nor,” without their help, by the Intelle& ; there being 
in Motion a ſomething fore . and fomething after ; and 'conſe- 
quenly, a correſpondenee which falls not' within cognizancc of 
the Senſes.” ' Therefore,” toſupply this defeft, the 'Philoſophers 
have deſcrib'd" Motion; {of it ie f inſenſible) 'by things that fall 
under ſenſe, ſaying, that it is That which is included berween 
the term From which,' andthe term To which; 'as the Phyſitia ns 
render the motions of life fetifible by Dentition,Paberry,Stature, 
different colours of the Hair 3 'in ſhort; by the vigor and inclina- 

tion of aCtions,” and by/ſiich' other ſenſible fignes which notifie 

the diverfity*of Ages 7 /And the Aſtrologers, thoſe of the Sun, 

and other'St ars, by the houſes of the Zodiack, their Oppoſitions 
afid different Aſpects 5 as allo by the diſpoſitions of the Air which 
make - the Hiverlity of otir ſeaſons; like thoſe Fravellers which 
diſtinguiſhthe tumberof miles by Cities, Villages, Crofles, and 

other vilible fignes. '' Motion is therefore the paſlage from one 

terin to te other. And fo, not onely when' my hand'flides 
from one fide of this paper to the other, but alfo 'when of hot it 
becomes cold,' there is made a Motion. | 


Upon the Second Point it was ſaid,” That Right is divided into 
written and' not written; the former is the Laws, the ſecond is 
Cuſtome, which is of Right us'd '6f long time, eſtabliſh'd by 
little by the liking of every one, and approv'd by the'tacite 
conſent of the whole people; and therefore more grateful then 
Law, which' never equally pleaſes all ; and is oftimes form'd'in 
an inſtant 7 But Cuſtome, taking root by time, is not eſtabliſh'd, 
except after long experiences. 'Tis of account among Phyſfitians, 
that Hippocrates commands that regard be had tvit as well to the 
age, the diſeaſe, the country, and the ſeaſon ; yea, he faith, that 
all things accuſtomed, (although bad) 5: yet leſs hurtful then 
thoſe which are unuſual, although betrer ia themſelves. Amongſt 
Lawyers nothing is ſo powerful as Cuſtome, which makes us pz- 
tiently endure things contrary to the'equity and: ature it{c1f; 
fuchis the excluſion of the younger Children from a ſhare of 
the inheritance, which amongſt the Gentry of mcſt Nations de- 
ſcends tothe eldeſt. The variety of Cuſtome maices ſome Na- 
tions prefer a ſuperciltous gravity ; others, famiiiarity and cour- 
tefie : Some are commendable for ſobriety, others are notorious 
for drunkennelſe. Somepeople, is the Albanians, accounted'it 
impious to ſpeak of the dead ; and amongſtus, 'tis impiety not 
to think of them. Amongſt the firſt, Egyptians; women' went 
to the Tavern, and men ſpun at hame; as amongft the Amazons, 
the women alone were Souldiers. ' The Lacedemonians permit- 
ted Theft, provided itwere committed dextroufly. The Ar- 
r3ans, onthe contrary, {ton'd the moſt pe ty Thieves. _—_— 

| | | | the 
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the Babylonian Ladies ſhe was held the moſt vertuous who pro- 
ſtituted her honour to moſt people, whereas nothing is ſo tender- 
ly regarded among all other Nations. In brief, ; we are Civil or 
unciyil, good or bad, fooliſh or wiſe, or, any thing elſe, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, which Eraſwes. calls the, Monoſyllable Tyrant, 
becauſe 'tis, term'd Mos,in Latinez a'Lyrant, to, whom he is fo 


 diſtaſtful that.dath, not:dxefs, himſelf, make his reyerences, and 


do every thing to obey it, that hepaſſes for a foot in all the reſt 


. The Second.faid, Cyſtpm bears ſuch a ſway over all the aCti- 
ons of men, that it renders. all things familiar to them. The 
Underſtanding commonly..embraces the falſhoods which it firſt 
imbib'd, and rejed&s the truth (its proper object) whereunto it 
isnot accuſtomed. The cauſe of which is, for that what the In- 
telle& apprehends it ſo familiarizes to it ſelf as to become con- 
formable thereunto, and by the pattern thereof judges of all the 
reſt thenceforward ; yea of it ſelf, which being. become like to 


| .the thing apprehended cannot approve the contrary 3 every 


milk as well as the manner of living to all ages, and t 


thing being pleas'd with its like. The Will, although free in all 
its actions, yet undergoes ſome'ſort of. conſtraint, when it finds 
it ſelf more inclin'd to perſons of, acquaintance then to un- 
known, though more accompliſh'd. Moreover ; we love ra- 
ther by cuſtom then by reaſon. Hence Mothers more tenderly 
affe& their Children with whom they commonly converſe more, 
then Fathers do; and Nurſes more then ſome Mothers. As 
the Memory decays through want of being exercis'd, fo experi- 
ence ſhews us that the moſt certain Art of it is tocultivate it, 
Cuſtom hath ſuch a power over the Imagination, that thoſe 
who think frequently of any thing, dream of it likewiſe when 
they are aſleep. Amongſt the outward Senſes, is not the 
Sight dazled when we come out of the dark intoa bright place 2 
as, on the other fide, we ſee not a jot when we go out of the Sun 
into a very ſhady place; yet oureyes perform their office, be- 
ing accuſtom'd to both. Thoſe who live neer the Catarads of 
Nzle, the Artificers whoſe noiſe diſpleaſes us ſo much, and who 
dwell in Mills and Forges, are not diſguſted with thoſe. clatters, 


 andreſtas ſweetly without ſilence as others do with it. Neat- 


herds, accuſtomed to breathe in Stables, ſwoon at. the ſmell of 
perfumes. The miſchief ariſing to Infants by changing their 

e diverſi- 
ty of tolerating pains according as people are hardned to them, 
or not, juſtifie the power of cuſtom over all our Senſes. . So 


that it is juſtly ſtil'd the Miſtreſs of Man, ſtronger then Nature, 


which it alters and deſtroys, and isfo powerful that 1t cannot be 


deſtroy'd but by it ſelf. at Ie | 

The Third faid, That Cuſtom is leſs ſtrong then Nature, be- 
irtg difficult to change only becauſe 'tis fome-ways like Nature. 
Hence'tis eaſier to reclaim one that is vicious by cuſtom then by 
nature; for this cuſtom being a babit, the ſame ,aQons which 


gave 
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by rheir interruption, But Nature being radicated within us 
may indeed be encounter'd, but always holds out 3 yea, accord- 


ing to the Preverb, it returns although you drive it away with 


atork. The melancholy perfon cannot ſo well play the Greek, 
and be jovial in company, as nat to diſcover ſome token of that 
fac! !)\ymour, amidſt his greateſt rejoycing. On the contrary, 
you will ſee ſanguine humours which cannot counterfeit ſadneſs 
even in matters that require it moſt. The cholerick ſometimes 
goveris his paſſton well by reaſon ; but he can never ſuppreſs 
the firſt motions of it, becauſe they are-not in our power; and 
therefore Philoſophy rather maſks, then amends nature. In 
fine, tte Phlegmatick always appears flow and ſtupid in his 
moſt violent motions ; on the contrary, cuſtom is eaſily alter'd 
by a good reſolution 3 as we ſee in abundance of holy and pe- 
nitent fouls, who forſaking the world , in an inſtant diveſt 
themſelves of all their evil habits, and put on thoſe of piety. 
And Socrates could by the precepts of Philoſophy change his evil 
habits, not his natural inclinations, but that there appear'd ſufti- 
cient tokens thereof in his countenance, to juſtifie the judge- 
ment of Zopyrus the Phyſiognomer. | 

The Fourth ſaid, We are beholden to cuſtom, that every 
one abides in his own condition.  *Tis that which makes Sea- 
men prefer the tempeſts at fea before reſt at land, and the la- 
borer deſpiſe the treaſures of the Eaſt, for his cart. It made 
Cefar go bare-headed, although bald , in all the ardours of 
Africk,, and the coldeſt climates of the North. It arms the beg- 
gar to encounter with hunger, cold, and the other incoimmod1- 
tt-s of tic air. *Tis from hence that we ſee ſlaves ſell their li- 
berty after they have receiv'd it from their Maſters; they are fo 
accuſtom'd to live in chains. *Tis this and not nature which 


lays ſhame upon the parts moſt neceſlary for conſervation of the | 


ſpecies: witneſs the puniſhment of ſome Indians upon ſuch as 
have abus'd them 5 for they condemn them to cover them, 
whe:cas others wholly, diſcover them ; and theſe criminals ac- 
count not themſelves leſs puniſh'd hereby then thoſe that here 
are pillory'd or carted 5 which alſo is not ignominious amongſt 
us but by cuſtom. lt likewiſe exerciſes dominion over ceremo- 
nies and civilities, moſt whereof are ſo contrary to health and 
ſeemlineſs. It keeps the Mint where honour 1s coln'd ; and 
that which is not regiſter'd there paſſes for errour and clow- 
nifhneſs. Tis this which cauſes men to kifs one another when 
| they ſalute, whereas thirty years ago they retir'd backward 
with many reverences which denoted afield yea it bearsfuch 
an abſolute rale over mens minds, that as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ſt1Þd all Barbarians who follow'd not their laws and fa- 
{tions, all the world now do's ihe like 41, judging ancient or 
forreign modes and uſages ridic:lous. We blame the manners 
of the Athiopians and Chineſcs as they do ours; the vilages of 
DLdd the 


gave it being by their frequent repetition, deſtroy it likewiſe 
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rhe people which molt frighten us are beſt I1kK'd by them 5 and 
| we phancy deformity with the ſame lineaments and colours 
wherewith they paint beauty. Thole Americans who kill their 
* old deerepit Parents, inſtead of believing themſelves parricides, 
call us cruel for letting ours continue {o long 1n the miſeries of 
age. Infinite like inſtances have caus'd ſome to ſay, that *tis 
another nature : butT hold it ſtronger then nature, ſince by it 
Mithridates render'd poyſon innoxious to himſelf, and ſome 
whole Nations of 17zdia live upon Toads, Lizards and Spiders. 
Yea it hath made death as lovely and defireable as life amongſt 
great Nationsz whereas Philoſophy with all its pompous dif- 
courſes hath labour'd much to render the ſame-indifferent to a 
few perſons. *Tis call'd by Pindar the Emperels of the world, 
and caus'd Sexeca to ſay, that we govern not our ſelves by rea- 
ſon but by cuſtom, — that moſt honeſt which is moſt 
practis'dz and error ſervesus for a law when it is become pub- 
lick. Laſtly , 'tis ſtronger then the laws themſelves, ſince it 
gives them all the power and authority which they. have.- 

The Fifth ſaid, That Vertue it ſelf is nothing but a cuſtom. 
For we have it not by nature, as Plato holds in his Merander, 
becauſe of thoſe things which we have by nature, the faculties 
are found in us before the ations. So the power of ſeeing, 
hearing, and ſpeaking, is in man before theſe a&ts 3 but we per- 
form vertuous aGions before we have the habit of vertue. 
Moreover, theſe vertues are for this reaſon call'd moral ; be- 
cauſe they are implanted by cuſtom 3 and as an Architect learns 
his Art by frequent building, ſo by conſtant performance of 
ats of juſtice or courage men become juſt or courageous. 
Therefore the true way to become virtuous 18 to be accuſtom'd 
to vertue from one's infancy 3 and hence Fathers are ſo careful 
to have their children well inſtructed, and to give them good 
examples. For being nothing but difficulty keeps men off 
from the practice of virtue ; if this difficulty were remov'd by 
cuſtom, which makes the hardeſt things eafte , vertue which 

' ſeemsſo knotty would be delightful, and paſs into nature. And 
'tis a token of perfect vertue when men take pleaſure in exer- 
ciling It. 
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CONFERENCE LXIV. 


T. Of the Imagination. Tl. Which js moſt power - 
ful, Hope or Fear. | 


I. Re the knowledge of the preſent ſuffic'd not for the pre- 
Of the Ima- ſervation of animals, but requir'd alſo that of the paſt and 
gran; thefuture; therefore Nature bath made proviſion for the ſame, 
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giving them not only five Outward Senſes whereby they know 
their objeds preſent (for every ſenſation is a fort of knowledge) 
butlikewiſe a Common Senſe to Diſtinguiſh thoſe objets, an Ima- 


. gination to repreſent the ſame to it when they are abſent, and a 


Memory to preſerve the Species. Now as, amongſt the external 
Senſes, thoſe are exercis'd moſt perfeftly whoſe organs are beſt 
diſpos'd ; ſo, amongſt the interna], thoſe are moſt vigorous which 
are found ina brain beſt temper'd for their a&tion. If its con- 
ſtitution be humid, then the Common Senſe acts moſt perfealy ; 
if dry, the Memory 1s moſt tenacious; if hot, the Phancy or 
Imagination 1s ſtrongeſt. But if the temper of the ſame Brain 
be cold and dry, then Prudence reigns in it,” as we ſee in old 
ine, and melancholy perſons. For'tis more reaſonable to ſay, 
that the Organ of theſe' faculties 1s the whole Brain then any 
one part of it. And what is brought for proof of the contrary z 
that oftimes one of the faculties is hurt while the reſt are entire 
(ſome having a ſound Memory when' their' Imagination is de- 
prav*'d) argues not that they have different ſeats 5 but as the na- 
tural faculty in the whole Liver ſometimes attracts but cannot 
retain, retains but cannot digeſt 'or ſeparate excremients 3 ſo 
the animal faculty equally diſpers'd through the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the Brain,ſometimes judges well of the difference of ob- 
jets, acknowledges conveniences and diſconveniences, receives 
the true ſpecies, but yet cannot retain them 3 on the contrary, 
the Memory will be ſometimes entire although the Imagination 
be diſorder'd, becauſe the conſtitution which is then Pund in 
the whole Brain is fit for the exerciſe of one of thoſe funQions, 
not: of the other. Moreover, it happens not unuſually that 
thoſe faculties are wounded, although the Ventricles aflign'd 
for their reſidence be not as in the head-ach; or diſtemper of 
the Brain, and in Phrenſies caus'd only by inflammation of the 
Meninges without any Izfion of the Ventricles. 

The Sccond faid, That the Imagination is not diſtin from 
the other faculties; but our ſoul reſembles the.Sun, whick in 
the continuity of rhe ſame ation hath different effects, not 
ating in the diaphanous patts of Heaven, refrigerating the mid- 
dle region of the air, heating the lower, and again herein cor- 
rupting ſome bodies, producing and giving life to others :* The 
conſervation of the ſpecies and their reception not being two 
different actions; but rather as the wax by one and the ſame 
ation receivesa figure and retains it, ſo the Imagination which 
receives the ſpecies of objects muſt not be diſtinguiſh'd from it 
{elf when it preſerves and retains them , unleſs by reaſoz or 
mental diſcrimination , whereby we call Memory it ſelf an 
ation, although it be but the continuation and preſervation of 
the firſt. 

The Third ſaid, TheeffeCts of the Imagination are ſo marvel- 
lous, that moſt of thoſe are aſcrib'd to it whereof we can find 
no other reaſon. As, the likeneſs of -Children to their Fathers, 

Dee although 
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although they be only putatives; becauſe the apprehenſion of 
diſloyal Wives of being on wing by their Huſbands makes them 
conceive them always preſent : the produttion of moſt Mon- 
ſters, the marks imprinted upon the Child in the Womb, and 

the like. But that it is the Miſtreſs of Reaſon and the Wil, 
deſerves moſt admiration. For the Soul imagining no danger, 
or propoſing to it ſelf a good greater then the miſchief of the 
danger, carries the body upon the ridges of houſes, upon ropes 
and breaches, even upon the mouths of Canons 3 makes ſome 
ſwim croſs rivers aſleep, who deſtroy and drown themſelves, 
and are frighted where they have leaſt cauſe; namely, when 
they awake or find themſelves alone in the dark, fo ſoon as their 
Phancy. propoſes ſome terrible obje& to them, how abſurd ſo- 
ever it be. Wherefore they who deſire to encourage Souldiers 
heat their Brains with Wine , which keeps their imagination 


from repreſenting the danger to them : or raiſe ſome extraor- 


dinary boldneſs in them by generous diſcourſes, whoſe new im- 

reſſions drive their bodies upon dangers. Hence the Turks 
diſorder the imagination of their Souldiers by Opin, the effect 
whereof in the quantity wherein they take it 1s contrary to that 
whereby it caſts ſick perſons into a {leep in this climate. Rea- 
ſon never acquieſces in the propoſitions which our Imagination 
hath not apprehended as true;z and therefore weak minds are 
leſs capable of relinquiſhing an error wherewith they have been 
imbu'd. . Offences are not ſuch, but ſo far as our phancy con- 
ceives them ſuch. For a great hurt which we have recerv'd, if 
an excuſe follow it, offends us not ; whereas an indifferent | 
word, a coldneſs, a geſture which we interpret for a ſcorn, even 
a privation of aCtion, as neglect ofa ſalutation; makes men goto 
the field. Yea all the profeſſions of the world borrow their 
praiſe or their blame from Phancy. And who is there amongſt 
us but would account it a grievance , and make great com- 
plaints, if that were impos'd upon him by command which his 
phancy makes him extreamly approve. The ſtudious perſon 


_ Tifes in thenight, to ſtudy ; the amorous ſpends it in giving ſe- 


renades; In brief, the Proverb, that ſaith, None are happy or 
unhappy but they who think themſelves ſo, abundantly evi- 
dences the power of Imagination. 

The Fourth ſaid, All Animals that have outward ſenſes have 
alſo Imagination 3 which is a faculty of the ſenſitive ſoul ena- 
bling them to diſcriminate things agreeable from the contrary : 
Therefore thoſe Philoſophers who deny'd this power to Worms, 
Flyes, and other inſets, which they affirm'd to be carried to- 
wards their good by chance, and not by any knowledge of it, 
beſides their derogating from divine providence, were ignorant 
that the ſmajlett animals ceaſe not to have the ſame faculties as 
others, atleaſt, confuſed, as their Organs are, which contain 
the more marvels in that they ſerve to more ſeyeral uſes. More- 


over, Experience ſhews.us, that they well diſtirfguiſh what is fit 
| | | | for 
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for them from what 1s not 3 yea they have their paſſions too ; 


for choler leads the Bee to purſue the enemy that hath pillag'd . 


its hive; their providence, or fore-caſt, fince both that and the 
Piſmire lay in their proviſions, and obſerve a kind of policy 
among them, the former acknowledging a' King 3 which they 
could not do without the help of Imagination, although the 
ſame be not ſo ſtrong in them as in perfe& animals: among 
whom even ſuch as have no eyes, or want the uſe of them, as the 
Mole, are much inferior to others in Imagination, which is 
chiefly employ'd about the Images (whence it takes its name) 
whereof the ſtght ſupplies a greater quantity then all the other 
Senſes. So that every animal, being naturally lead to its own 
good, needs an Imagination to conceive it ſuch; but all have 
not Memory, which being given only to enable animals to find 
their abode again which they areoblig'd to quit for ſome time 
in queſt of food 3 thoſe who change not their reſidence, as Oy- 
ſters, or which carry it with them, as Snails and Tortoiſes, 
have no need of it. 

The Fifth ſaid, That the Imagination is a cognition different 
from that of ſenſe; for it knows that which 7s nor, but the 
| Senſe doth not z frem Science and Intelligence, becauſe theſe 
are always true, but that is ſometimes true, ſometimes talle. 
Nevertheleſs, 'tis not opinion ; becauſe opinion produces a be- 
hef in us, which preſuppoſes perſwafion, and this isan effect of 
Reaſon whereof brutes are not poſſeſt, although all of them 
have, more or leſs, ſome Imagination. Its object is of fo great 
latitude that it goes beyond that of entity z ſince chat which 7s 
not as well as that which z, the falſe as well as the true, are 
under its jurifdiftion ; for it compoſes, divides and runs over, 
all nature, and what is out of nature ; herein aimoſt like the In- 
telle&, which owes all its higheſt notions to it , fince it can 
know nothing without the phantaſmes of . the Imagination, 
-which, on the contrary, depends not any ways upon the Under- 
{tanding in its operations. | | 

The Sixth faid, The Imagination, although very aQtive, and 
carrid in a moment from the loweſt ſtage of the world to its 
higheſt ſtories, and to thoſe ſpaces which it phanftes above the 
heavens, yet cannot comprehend where it ſelf is lodg'd. But 
the quality of the Brain moſt proper for it, is heaf. For beſides 
its great activity, whereby it is neceſfarily alli'd to fire,the phan- 
ciful perſons are moſt ſubject to burning Fevers, the cholerick 
excel in this faculty, of which, on the contrary, the phlegmatick 
are wort provided. Whence, perhaps, Poets, who owe their 
beſt Verſes to the Phancy, heighten the heat of their Brain by 
drinkiag the beſt liquors. Moreover, 'tis the ſtrongeſt of all 
the Souls Faculties, and involves every thing here below, Tr 
diſorders and quiets Nations, making them undertake wars 
and defire peace; it 'awakens and ſtills our paſſions; and as if 


nature were not powerful enough to produce all things _ 
ary 
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IL. 
Which is 
moſt power 
ful Hope or 
Fear, 


| ſaryto the perfetion of the world, it daily frames new ideas, 


— 


and makes other worlds to its curioſity.  *Tis this that blinded 
him of whom Plny ſpeaks, who having dream'd in the night 
that he had loſt his fight, found himſelf blind when he wak'd ; 
tis this that gave a voice to Creſ#s's fon which nature had deny'd 
him 3 which chang'd L. Coſſut:ns from a woman into a man ; 
which made horns grow out of the forehead of Cipprs after his 
dreaming of the Oxen whom he had ſeen fighting all the day be- 
fore. In brief, *tis this that made Gal/xs Vibius become fooliſh, 
by having mus'd too much upon the caules of folly. But it a&ts 


.not only within both upon the body and the ſoul ; it diffuſes its 


power beyond its own manſion. For to it is attributed : that 
wonder of the Tortoiſes and Eſtriches which hatch their egges 
by the fight; as alſo that of Hens, which breed Chickens ac- 
cording to the colours laid neer their Neſts, and ſometimes of 
the ſhape of a Kite if they have been frighted by that bird 


whilſt they were hatching. *Tis alſo to the power of Imagina- 


tion that what my Lord Bacoz: affirms is to be referr'd, namely, 
That it is dangerous to be beheld by our enviers in extream joy, 
as 'tis reported that certain Scythian women murder'd only 
with a ſingle aſpe& ; and poſſibly to this cauſe better then to 
any other the bleeding of a murder'd body in the murderer's 
preſence may be imputed, as alſo that the moſt vigorous have 
been found cold and impotent; and other effects, the cauſe 
whereof may be better referr'd to this Imaginatien, and the 
connexion and coherence of this cauſe with thoſe effects de- 
monſtrated. 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That fear being of two 
ſorts, one filial, mix'd with reſpe& proper to the ingenuous; 
the other ſervile, ariſing only from the conſideration of puniſh- 
ment 3 it appears hence that fear 1s more effectual then hope 5 
which 1s not often found but in good perſons, whereas fear is 
found both inthe wicked and the good. The Laws ſeem alſo 
to decide this queſtion, there being none that encourages ve1 
tue to hope for any thing, but all infuſe an abhorrence of crime 
by the fear of puniſhments. Moreover, both the 1zdies would 
not ſuffice the leaſt Commonwealth, if profitable rewards were 
to be given to every yood action perform'd in it ; and honora- 
ble recompences being valu'd only tor their rarity, would be no.. 
longer ſo if they came to be common. Therefore there is but 
one Treaſurer of the Exchequer in office, but Judges, Coun- 
{cllors, Archers and Serjeants innumerable. Moreover, there 
isalways more to be fear'd then hop'd. For he who hath an 


eſtate and honour may more eaſily loſe them by the under- 


minings of the wicked and envious, who are the greateſt num- * 
ber, then obtain new by performing as much good as he will ; 
either becauſe they who are able to reward him are not al- 
ways well inform'd thereof, or becauſe they want both the 

means 
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means, and the'will todo it. Therefore although God would 
have us hope for Paradiſe, yet he requires that we ſerve him in 
fear, and draw neer to him wi-h trembling. So that the thing 
we mott hope for (cternal life) mixing our hope with tear, *tis 
not credible that any other thing 1s exempt from it : Yet there 
are ſome fears without any hope. Now the paſſion which acts 
powerfully alone is ſtronger then that which adts onely in the 
company of another, | 

The Second ſaid, That if the greatneſs of cauſes is to be judg'd 
by that of thei# effects, that Paſſion muſt be ſtrongeſt which 
leads us to the greateſt attempts. And fo Hope will carry it above 
Fear, fince 'tis that which makes a Souldier run up a breach, and 
which hath induc'd ſo many illuſtrious men, both ancient and 
modern, to generous ations; whereas , Fear by its coldneſs 
chilling the ſpirits, and penning them within, renders them in- 
capable of any a&tion. For all our actions depending on the 
diGolitions of the ſpirits, the inſtruments of all motions both In- 
ternal and External ; if theſe ſpirits be heated,aCtiveand nimble, 
as they are render'd by Hope, then the Mind is boldly carry'd to 
the moſt difficult ations. On the contrary,, if they be cool'd 
and fix d by Fear, then the foul finding her ſelf enfeebled,can do 
nothing but what is mean and pufillanimous, +: 
 . The Third faid, To examine the power of Hope and Fear 
arighr, we muſt look upon them as-two Champions , who are 
to encounter. But Fear already. ſhews by the paleneſs of its 
Countenance, that it wants Heart, and yields to Hope, which 
animares itſelf to the purſuite of the good it aims at, by driving 
away all fort of Fear, which would cauſe apprehenſion of obſta- 
cles and croſics, oppoſing the enjoyment of that good. More- 
over, Fear is contemptible, and not found but in abject ſpirits ; 
whereas Hope retides in ſublime ſouls, where it produces actions 
worthy ot its grandeur and original, which is Heaven 3 towards 
which men naturally lift their eyes in their adverſitiesz as Fear 
derives its original from below, towards which 1t- deprefles the 
bodies and minds of thoſe whom it poſleſles : So that to compare 
Hope with Fear, 1s to put Heaven in parallel with Earth. 


The Fourth ſaid, That both theſe Paſſions belong to the Iraf- 


cible Appetite, both of them look to the future, and are em- 
ploy'd to ſurmount the difficulties which are preſented to the 
Concupiſcible Appetite. Hope is the expe@ation of a good hard 
to be obtain'd, yet apprehended poſſible. Tt is found moſt frequently 
in young men, becauſe they live onely upon the future; and 
"tis the Anchor of all unfortunate perſons, none of which are 
out of Hope of being deliver'd from their miſeries. "Tis Phylick 
toall our evils, never abandoning the moſt deſperately fick fo 
long as they breathe; Yea,'tis the refuge ofall man-kind of what 
- ſex, age, or condition ſoever ; herein the more miſerable, in that 

being deſtitute of real good, there remains no more for them but 


imaginary and phantaſtick. Hence the Hebrews denote Hope 
| and 


deans a cauuncot 


— 
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and Folly by the ſame word, Cheſel, The truth is, as if the evils 
that oppreſs us were not numerous enough, our ſouls frame 
and phancy infinite more through Fear; which dreads as wel} 
that which isnot , as that which is; being properly the  Expe- 
Fation of an approaching evil which gives horrour to our ſenſes, and 
cannot eaſply be avoided. For men tear not the greateſt evils, but 
thoſe which are moſt contrary to their nature. Whence it is that 
they more apprehend the halter,the gallies,or infamy,then falling 
into'vices, or lofing the Grace of God. For although theſe be 
the greateſt evils of the world, yet men do not acknowledge 
them ſach, but by a refleCtion of the Underſtanding. Hence alto 
the wicked fear the wheel more then Hell ; becauſe Gods pu- 
niſhments of ſin are accounted flow, and thoſe of men fpeedy. 
But to judge of the ſtrength of Hope, and Fear, by their proper 
eſſence, we muſt conlider that-Good being much leſs delightful 
to Nature then Evil is paintul and fenfible, (becauſe Good onely 
givesa better being, Evil abſolutely deſtroyes being) Fear, which 


1s the expectation of this Evil,is much more powerful then Hope, 


which is the expeCtation of that Guod. Which appears further 
by its effe&ts, far more” violent then thole- of Hope ; for 
it makes the Hair ftand an end, and hath ſometimes turn'd it 
white in one night; it makes the Countenance pale, the whole 
body quake and tremble, the Heart beat 3 and not onely alters 
the whole habit of it, but perverts Reaſon , aboliſhes Reaſon 
and Memory, intercepts-the uſe of Speech, and of all the Senſes; 
ſo that it hath caus'd ſudden death to divers perſons. But Hope 
never gavelife toany. Fear adds wings wherewith to avoid an 
Evil ; Hope barely excites to move towards Good. Ina word, 
Fear needs ſometimes the whole ſtrength of all the Virtues to re- 
preſs its violence, and check its diſorders. 


— 


CONFERENCE LXV. 


T. Of the Intelle&. TI. Whether the Husband 
and Wife ſhould be of the ſame humour. 


He Intellect is a Faculty of the Soul, whereby we under- 
ſtand. For of the Faculties, ſome are without knowledge, 

as the natural,common to man and inanimate bodies,and the ve- 
getative, which he hath in common with plants, namely , the 
powers of Nutrition, Accretion,and Generation ; others are with 
the knowledge. And theſe(again) are either exercis'd without 
the uſe of Reaſon, as the Internal and External - Senſes ; or elſe 
ſtand in need of Reaſon, as the Intelle&, and the Rational Appe- 
tite, which is the Will ; the former, to diſtinguiſh true from falſe: 
the latter, good from evil. Now as the Underſtanding acquires 
Its 
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its notions from the inferior powers, ſo it imitates their manner 
of perception z and as ſenſible perception is paſſion, ſo is intel- 
leual ; and the intelligible ſpecies are receiv'd in the Intelle&, 
after the ſame manner that the ſenſible are in the organs of the 
outward ſenſes. For as their organs muſt be free from all the 
qualities whereof they are to judge; .ſo muſt the Underſtanding 
which is to judge of every thing, be from all intelligible ſpecies 3 
yea, more then'the organs of the Senſes. For the Cryſtalline 
humour of the Eye hath tangible qualities, the: hand vilible, be- 
cauſe the former is not deſtinated to touch withal)l, nor the latter 
to ſee. But the Intellect being to underſtand every thing, be- 
cauſe every thing is intelligible, muſt be wholly clear of all An- 
ticipations 3 contrary to Plato's opinion,'who admitting a Tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, conceiy'd that entring into other bodies, they 
carryed with them the ſpecies of things which they had known 
before, but darkn'd and veil'd with the clouds and humidities of 
the bodies which recloth'd them; and: theſe being.difſipated by 
age, the ſpecies put forth themſelves by little and little, as Cha- 
raCters engraven on wood orſtone, cover'd over with wax, ap- 
' pear proportionably as it melts off.' And therefore he term'd 
all our knowledge a remembrance ; but although he err'd herein, 
yet reaſon'd better then Ariſtotle, who admitted the Metempſy- 
choſis, but deny'd the Reminiſcence, both which are neceſlary 
conſequents one of the other. | 

The Second faid, That the operations of the Intelle&are ſo 
divine that not being able to believe the ſame could proceed 
from it ſelf, it refers them to ſuperiors. For it invents, diſ- 
poſes, meditates, examines, and confiders the leaſt differences z 
it compounds and divides every thing, apprehends ſimple 
termes, conjoynes the ſubject and the attribute, affirms, denyes, 
ſuſpends its judgements, and alone of all- the Faculties refle&s 
upon it ſelf; yea, by anaction wholly divine produces a word. 
For as in ſpeaking a word is produc'd by the mouth , ſo in; un- 


derſtanding. is form'd the word of the Mind: :. Yet with this; 


difference,that the former is a corporeal patible quality imprint- 
ed in the Air, and not the latter 5 for intelle&ion is an imma- 


nent operation. Hence ſome have thought that all theſe divine 


aCtions were perform'd by God himſelf, whom they affirm'd to 
be that Agent Intelle&t, which irradiating the phantaſmes, pro- 
duces out of them the intelligible ſpecies whichit preſents toour 
Intellect. Others aſcrib'd them to an . Aſſiſting Intelligence. 
Some toa particular geins. But asT deny not, that in ſuperna- 
tural cognitions God giyes Faith, Hope, and Charity, and other 
. ſupernatural gifts; in which caſe God may be ſaid to be an 
Agent Intellect: I conceive alſo, that in natural and ordinary 
knowledge, of which alone we ſpeak now , no concourſe of 
God, other then univerſal, is to be imagin'd, whereby he pre- 
ſerves natural cauſes in their being, and do's not deſert them in 
their ations, *This then the Underſtanding it ſelf which per- 

Eee formes 
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 formes what ever it thinks, furpaſles its ſtrength which it knows 


not ſufficiently s and the Agent and Parient Intelle& are bur 
one, being diſtimguiſh'd onely by reaſon. As it formes that ſpe- 
cies, *tis call'd Agent; as it keeps and preſerves them, Patient. 
For as the Light canſes colours to be aQually viſible by illumi- 
nating them together with the Air, with their -zed:umz, fo the 
Agent Intelle& renders" all things capable of being known, by 
itheftrating the phantaſmes, ſeparating them from the groſneſs 
of the matter, whereof they have ſome what when they are in 
the Imagination, and forming RT ſpecies of them. 
Otherwiſe, if thefe phantaſmes remain'd {till in their materiality, 
the Underſtanding being ſpiritual could know nothing ; fince 
that which is ſenfible and-material, remaining ſuch, cannot a& 
upon what is ſpiritual and immaterial. Beſides, the ſpecies of 
the Phancy repreſenting to us onely the accidents of things, it 
was requiſite that the Tntelle&, by its aGtive virtue fubliming 
and elevating thoſe ſpecies to a more noble degree of being, 
ſhould make them repreſentative ſpecies of their own effence. 
Which it doth by abſtraction of the individual properties of 
their ſubje&t from which it formes univerſal conceptions ; which 
aTtion is proper to the Intellet. This ſupreme Faculty bein 

ſo noble that it ennobles all beings, rendring them like to it ſelf. 

The Third faid, That the Intellect is to the Soul ſuch as the 
Soul is to the body which it perfeCtionates. Andas it knows 
all corporeal things by the ſenſes, ſoit knows incorporeal by it 
ſelf. This Faculty ſerves for a »edium and link, uniting all 
things to their firſt cauſe ; and 'tis Homer's golden chain, or 
Jacol's ladder which reaches from Earth to Heaven, by which 
the Angels, that is, the ſpecies and moſt ſpiritual notions, aſcend 
to the heaven of man, which is his brain,to inform him,and cauſe 
the ſpirits to deſcend from thence to reduce into practice the ex- 
cellent inventions of the Underſtanding. Now as Reaſon diſ- 
criminates men from brutes, ſo doth this Intelle&t men amongſt 
themſelves. And if we believe Triſmregiſizs in his Pimrander, God 
has given toall men ratiocination,but not Underſtanding, which 
he propoſes for a reward to his favourites. Ariſtotle ſaith, *tis the 
knowledge of indemonſtrable principles and 1mmaterial forms, 
Flato calls it, Trath ; Phzlothe Jew, the chief part and torch of the 
Soul, the Maſter of the little world, as God 1s of the great, both 
the one and the other _ diffus'd through the whole, without 
being mix'd or comprehended in any part of it. 

The fourth ſaid, That the humane is a ſubſtance wholly di- 
vine and immortal, fince it hath no principle of corruption in 
it felf, being moſt ſimple, and having no contrary out of it ſelf: 
Eternal, fince *tis not in time but above time : Infinite, ſince 
its nature is no-wiſe limited, and is every thing that it under- 
ſtands, changing it ſelf thereinto z, not by a ſubſtantial mutation, 
but as the Firſt Matter is united with the formes, remaining al- 


wayes the ſame Matter 5 the wax remaining entire receives all 
ſort 
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ſort of figures : S0 the intellect. 1s not really turn'd into the 
things which it underſtands , but only receives their ſpecies 
wherewith'it is united ſo cloſely that it 1s therefore ſaid to be 
like to them. . Aslikewiſe, thought be call'd Patient when it 
receives them, 'tis not to be inferr'd that it is material, ſince 
theſe ſpecies are material, and aCting-upon the Intelled alter it 
not, but perfe&ionate it. Moreover, it hath this peculiarity, 
that the more excellent theſe ſpectes are, the more perfect it 1s 
render'd ; whence after the higheſt things, it can as eafily com- 
prehend the leſs. An aſſured token of its incorruptibility, and 
difference from the ſenſes, which are deſtroy'd by the excel- 
lence of their objefts. But as the ſoul being freed fram the body 
hath nothing to do with ſenſitive knowledg,becauſe then it rati- 
ocinates no more, but beholds effects in their proper cauſes, com- 
manding and obeying it ſelf moſt perfectly, exempted from the 
importunity cf the ſenſitive appetite : ſo while it is entangled 
in the body it receives ſome impreſſions reſulting from the parts, 
humours and ſpirits deſtinated to its ſervice being in ſome ſort 
render'd like to them, So the ſoul of one born blind is igno- 
rant of colours, the cholerick are ſubject to frowardneſs, and 
the melancholy timerous, by reaſon of the blackneſs of that 
humour. | 
The Fifth ſaid, All actions of men depending on the temper z 
thoſe of the Underſtanding, ſo long as It 1s entangled in the 
bonds of the body, are not tree from it. For as that of Plants 
gives them the qualities proper to attract, concoct, and con- 
vert their aliments, and generate their like 3 and beaſts having a 
temper ſutable to their nature, are lead as ſoon as they come in- 
to the world to what is convenient for them without inſtructi- 
on : So men are lead of their own accord to divers things, ac- 
cording as their ſouls meet diſpoſitions proper to certain aCti- 
ons ; yea they are learned without ever having learn'd any 
thing, -as appears in many phrantick and diſtracted perſons z 
amongſt whom ſome, although ignorant, have been ſeen to make 
good Verſes, others to diſcourſe learnedly of the fublimeſt mat- 
ters, ſome to ſpeak languages, and tell things to come. Which 
may naturally proceed from the ſouls being capable of it ſelt to 
know every thing (the paſt by help of the memory, the preſent 
by all the ſenſes, and the future by the Underſtanding ; ) and 
meeting with a brain whoſe temperature 1s by diſeaſe render'd 
proper for ſuch actions, the ſame being poſhble to befall 
it by ſuch accidents as happens by age , which changing the 
temper of the body, is alſo: the cauſe of the diverſity of 
actions. Therefore children cannot perform the functions of 
the reaſonable ſoul, becauſe they are of a hot and moiſt temper, 
_ unapt for the ations of the actions of the Underſtanding, as, 
on the contrary, very fit for the actions of the vegetative and 
ſenſitive ſoul. So that if men were born cold and dry, they 


would come into the world perfefly wiſe and judicious ; bur 
Eee 2 becauſe 
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| becauſe they acquire this temperature of brain only with time, 
therefore they are not knowing but with time. 


IT. Lpon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That it might be hand- 
IVhetber the Jed either phyſically or morally. If it be demanded, upon the 
Husband and fer principles, whether the Huſband and Wite ſhould be of 
Wife ſould hefame temper, *tis anſiwer'd, that as Nature hath diſtinguilh'd 
be of the ek ens þ "gi : 
ſame humor, DE SEX, ſo ſhe hath aſſign'd to either irs peculiar temperament 3 

if a woman, which ſhould be cold and moiſt, be hut and dry, 
ſhe is unapt for generation, as the huſband alſo 1s when, being 
ill qualifi'd with hot and dry, he falls within the Law de Frigidzs. 
But if it be queſtion'd, morally,whether conformity of manners 4 
be more requiſite to Matrimony then their diverſity and diffe- 
rence; then, lince diverſity of actions is neceſlary in a family, 
the office of the huſband being other then that of the wife, it 
ſeems they ought to be as different in manners as they are in 
the temper which produces ſuch manners, and theſe the incli- 
nations and actions. TEIN 

The Second faid , Thoſe Philoſophers who held that the 
Male and Female were each but one part of man, which name 
is common to both, would have concluded for refen:blance of 
humours and manners ; for they ſaid that either ſought his 
other half till they found it. Which made the friend{hips fo 
boaſted of in paſs'd ages, and ſo rare in this, and likewiſe mar- 
riages, of which they that take more notice find that but few 
married couples have no reſemblance even 1n their countenance, 
Moreover, marriages being made in heaven, and the moſt con- 
fiderable accidents of life, the ſame influence which makes the 

p marriage of the huſband muſt alſo make that of the wite : and 

if all aftions here below borrow their torce from the heavens, 
as Aſtrologers hold, the huſband and wite having the ſame uni- 
verſal cauſe of ſo great and notable a change, whereon depends 
almoſt all the welfare and miſery of either, cannot but reſemble 
one another. And therefore thoſe who reſemble one another 
moſt will agree beſt with their uniyerſal cauſe, and conſequent- 
ly,' the Stars will find leſs reſiſtance to produce their effects upon 
them, and ſo they will live more ſweetly then if by contrariety 
of manners they ſhould do as the Traveller at ſea, who walks in 
the ſhip contrary to its courſe, or who attempts to ſail againſt 
wind and tyde 3 or rather like thoſe that draw ſeveral ways, 
whereby the cord is ſooner broken then any advancement made 
of the load; ſo during this contrariety of manners nothing can 
go forward in the management of domeſtick affairs. Hence 
the Proverb, that we mult eat many a buſhel of Salt with a man - 
before we chuſe him for a friend, is interpreted that by ſem- 
blance of food a ſimilitude of manners with him muſt be ac- 
quir'd : which if requiſite between two friends, how much 
more between two married perſons who ought not to have 


greater friends then they are one to the other; being in ſociety 
| of 
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of all the goods and all the evils of this life. Imagine one of a 
pleaſant, the other of a melancholy humour, one loving com- 
pany, the other ſolitude z the oppoſition of thele contrary in- 
clinations will render the preſence of the one as inſupportable to 
the other, as Muſick and Dancing are diſpleaſing to a ſad man, 
or tedious complaints for one dead are to him that is diſpos'd to 
mirth. For by this diſproportion the mind receives a check, 
which 1s very difagreeable to it. If one be young, and the other 
' old ; one handſome, the other deformed 3 one of an amorous 
complexion , and the other not; the miſchiefs which follow 
thercupon are too common to be enumerated. If one be nim- 
ble and the other flow, the actions of the one will difpleaſe the 
other 5 whereas that which pleaſes being or appearing good, 
and nothing (next our ſelves) being ſo acceptable to us as what 
reſembles us; two perſons who ſhall agree to do ſomething, 
or not to do it, ſhall have peace and tranquillity of mind. 

The Third faid, That in Oeconomy as well as Policy, there 
ought to be a harmony, which conſiſts in diverfity,and not in uni- 
ſonance or identity, which is every where diſagreeable and 
dull. This made Ariſtotle delire that the man were, at leaſt, ten 
years elder then the woman, the diſparity of age cauling that 
of humours 3 and this makes the difference which is found be- 
tween individuals, one of the greateſt wonders of the world. 
Therefore the huſband and wite ought to be unlike in their man- 
ners and actions, to the end either may keep their ſtation, the 
one above, the other below, one command, the other obey. 
Moreover, the huſband and wite that always agreed would 
have no matter to talk of, Be the man a great talker, and the 
woman too, the houſe will be always full of noiſe ; on the con- 
trary, the ſilence of the one will give place to the other's talka- 
tiveneſs, and excuſe it. If both be knowing or skilful, they will 
not eſteem one another ; bur if one admire the other, there will 
be greater love between them. If both be prodigal, they will 
quickly ſee the bottom of the þag 3 whereas the thrittineſs of 
the one will make amends for the expenſivenelſs of the other. 
It one be ſad, the other being pleaſant will divert him : if nor, 
they will both fall into the exceſs either of ſadneſs or joy. If 
one be prophane, the party that is devout will convert him by 
good example. In brief, if one be ſevere, 'tis good that the 
other be gentle; it one be paſſionate, that the other be patient ; 
otherwiſe the houſe will be always in an uproar. 

The Fourth ſaid, If Juſtiz:an, or rather his Wife Theodora, 
had not aboliſh'd the laudable cuſtom of divorcing wives, in- 
troduc'd by Spurixs Carrilins, to abate their pride and malice 
or, atleaſt, if the wives of theſe times were of the humour of 
thoſe Roman women who having difpleas'd their huſbands aſk'd 
them pardon in the Temple of a Goddefs, call'd for that reaſon 
 Viriplaca, it would not require ſo mnch care to conſider the con- 


ditions requiſite to a happy wedlock. In which 'tis to be ob-. 
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ſerv'd that both innature and manners there are tempers of bo- 
dy, and habits of ſoul, abſolutely good ; others abſolutely evil ; 
and others indifferent, as the paſſions. The huſband or wife 
whoſe body is of a perfect temper ſhould ſeek for the like: 
For temperate added to temperate changeth not its tempera- 
ture : Otherwiſe, *tis fit that the defect of the one be amended 
by the exceſs of the other. For the production of man. being 
the nobleſt of all ations, requires a moſt perfeCt temperature of 

the four Elements in the ſeed of the two parents; which would. 
not be, if both of them be hot and dry, or cold and moiſt. The 
vertuous muſt ſeek his like, the vicious his unlike, for there's 
no friendſhip among the wicked, the converſe of Thieves not 
deſerving that name. As for the paſſions, and the manners 
commonly following them, *'tis fit that the huſband have ſuch as 
nature has moſt commonly given to men, and, conſequently, 
that he be unlike to the wife, and ſhe to her huſband. 


CONFERENCE LXVI. 
'T. Of Drunkenneſs. TI. Of Dancing. 


He common ſaying, That the more excellent a thing is 

the more pernicious is its abuſe, is verifid, chiefly, in 
Wine, whichis not only the beſt of all aliments, turning ſooneſt 
into our ſubſtance, making feweſt excrements and mot ſpirits, 
with which it hath great affinity 3 but alſo the moſt excellent 
and benigne of all medicaments. For it ſo cheers and fortifies 
the heart that ſo long as a man is cup-ſhot he 1s never invaded by 
the Peſtilence, the Wine being his antidote and preſervative. 
It tempers the natural coldneſs of the Brain, helps digeſtion, be- 
gets laudable blood , opens obſtructions, fattenuates groſs hu- 
mours, and givesa good habit to the whole body. But taken 


-in exceſs it produces miſchiefs without number; as the Pally, 


Apoplexie, Epilepſie, Convulſions, Catarrhes, and ſuch other 
cold Diſeaſes3 the natural heat being unable to overcome the 
actual coldneſs of the Wine in regard of its great quantity, Yet 
this were not much, if its diſorders did not reach the foul, ſub- 
verting its government, and clouding its beauty, defacing the 
character which it bears of the Deity, and hindring thoſe excel- 
lent functions of the Intelle& and the Will. So that Adreſethexs 
the Phyſitian, with good reaſon, term'd Wine the greateſt benefit, 
and the greateſt miſchief of man. And therefore, as the Philo- 
ſopher counſell'd ſuch as were apt to fall into choler, to behold 
themſelves in a Looking-glaſs, for ſo the deformity of their 
aſpe& would avert them from that vice : ſo he that is ſubject to 


be overcome with Wine muſt, like the Lacedemonians, behold 
the 
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the turpitude of this vice in others, and foabhor it ; for behold 
it in himſelf he cannot , becauſe drunkenneſs prohibits him the 
uſe of the Senſes. 7 

The Second ſaid , Man being the moſt intemperate of all 
creatures has need of vertues to moderate his irregular appetites 
of nutrition and generation, which nature has ſeaſon'd with plea- 
ſure, as well as the other animal ations, whereof as the mode- 
rate uſe is agreeable to nature, ſo the exceſs is contrary to rea- 
fon; which not enduring thoſe groſs and- material pleaſures of 
the Touch and Taſte, employs Temperance to repreſs the for- 
mer by Chaſtity, and the latter by Abſtinence and Sobriety ; 
the one as the rule for the eating, and the other. for drinking 4 
both of them plac'd between two extreams; although their de- 
fe& be ſo rare that it hath not yet found a name amongſt Philo- 
ſophers. But the exceſs of eating is call d Ghattony z that of 
Wine, Drunkenneſs. Now habitual Drunkenneſs (Ebriofity) 
is never tobe tolerated ; but Ebriety may ſometimes, far health 's 
fake, be allow'd 3 yeaevery moneth, according to the'Arabian 
Phyſfitians, who maintain that it ſtrengthens all the faculties, 
which a regular life renders drooping and languid. Whence 
alſo Hippocrates pronounces,in the end of his third Boak-of Dier, 
and elſewhere, that too exquiſite a regiment of living is moſt 
dangerous ; thoſe that are accuſtom'd to it being leſs able to en- 
dure any errors which they may occaftonally commit in their 
courſe of Diet. rn ok Lie: 

The Third ſaid, Drunkennefs is a Lxfion of the Animal Fa- 
culty, caus'd by the vapours of ſome alimentary liquor. - For 
medicaments, or poyfons ſwallow'd down, cannot be ſaid the 
cauſe of drunkenneſs ; none ever having conceiy'd that Socrates 
dy'd drunk when he had taken the potion of Hemlock, though 
he had all the ſame ſymptomes which a drunken perſon hath : 
nor is every Lzfion of the nobler faculties, Drunkenneſs; 
otherwiſe, the Phrenetick, Vertiginous, and ſuch as are trou- 
bled with tremulation of their members, ought to be accounted 
drunk, their Reaſon, Memory, Imagination and Motion, being 
either deprav d or aboliſh'd, like theirs who are intoxicated. 
But ſuch Lzxfion 1s not causd by the fumes of Wine, which 
alone properly cauſe drunkenneſs; it deferves rather to be 
term'd Alienation of. the Mind, which may be caus'd by other 
vapours either internal or external, as by the ſmoke of Tobac- 
co, the ſteam of a Cellar, or any place where new Wine is boil'd, 
as alſo that of Char-coal, which kill'd the Emperour Jovrnar. 
The Oyl of Henbane-ſeed, as Pliny reports, being drop'd into 
the ears cariſes the fame trouble of judgement. Matſlack and 
Opium cauſe the ſame diſorder in the Turks that Darnel mingled 
with bread doth in our Peaſants ; and Baume, Frankincenſe, 
and the fruit call'd Anacardinmw mingled with food. Among 
Beaſts, the Aſs is inebriated with Hemlock 3 the Swine with 


Henbane or the huſks of Grapes; all Fiſh with baits made - 
| Oak- 
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Oak-bark, coque de Levant (a ſmall medicinal ſhell call'd Vngnjs 
odoratus ) yea, Ariſtotle ſaith, that Flyes are inebriated with the 
ſmell of perfumes, which therefore they abhor ſo much, that 
the laying of ſome neer 'their reſort is enough to drive them 
away: Now drunkenneſs properly taken is caus'd by the hot 
and/-moiſt vapoursof Wine, rais'd by the natural heat into the 
Brain; whoſe temperature they deſtroy by their heat (which 
renders the motions of the ſoul violent) ſpoil its ſtruQure by re- 
pletion of the Ventricles, diſtention of the membranes, hu- 
mettation and obſtruQion 'of its Nerves. For Wine being hot 
and moiſt, - and inebriating by thoſe two qualities, *tis therefore 
more meaſily born by hot or moiſt Brains. Hence, the cholerick, 
childrets,women, and old men, are leſs able to withſtand its vio- 


. lence, and are ſooner overcome with it then thoſe whole Brain 


is of a middle temper, between hot and moiſt 3 who are there- 
fore ſaid to have good Brains. For which reaſon ſtout drinking 
hath been ſo wal eſteem'd by ſome Nations 5 and Cyrzs found 


' no better argument 'to evince himſelf worthier of command _ 


then his brother Artaxerxes, then that he was a better drinker. 
Moreover, Philip, Alexander, and Mithridates, counted it a glory 
to drink well; but &ocrates, Plato, Xenocrates, and many other 
Sages of Antiquity, diſdain'd not to carouſe ſometimes. And Ho- 
mer ſpeaking of the wiſe HeFor, ſeldom forgets his great goblet. 
The: Athenians had good drinking in ſuch repute, that they 
eſtabliſh'd Magiſtrates, call'd 0ezopte, to preſide at feaſts, and 
give order that every one did reaſon to his companion, 

The Fourth: faid, According as heat or moiſture predomi- 
nate in Wine, ſo they imprint their footſteps upon our bodies. 
The ſigns of heat are nimbleneſs of ation , anger, boldneſs, 
talking, ruddineſs-of the countenance, a pimpled Noſe, Eyes 
twinkling and border'd about with ſcarlet. Thoſe of humidity 
are{lothfulneſs, numneſs and heavineſs of the head, tears with- 
out cauſe, ſoftneſs and humidation of the Nerves, which makes 
the Drunkard reel and liſpe 3 which effefs nevertheleſs are dif- 
ferent according tothe qualities of the Wine and the Drinker's 
Brain. For if the ſtreams of the Wine be hot and dry, and 
they be carri'd intoa hotand dry Brain, or a ſmall Head, they 
cauſe watchings, and render the man' raging and furious. If 
they be more humid, as thoſe of Wine temper'd with water 
(which is held to intoxicate more then pure Wine, becauſe the 
water afliſted by that vehicle ſtays longer in the Brain) and the 
Brain be moiſt too, they cauſe ſleep ; and Taughter, when the 
ſanguine humour meets a more. temperate Wine. For which 


variety of the effe&s of Wine, the ancients repreſented Bacchus 


mounted upon a Tyger, witha Lyon, .a Swine, and an Ape by 
his fide. | J 
The Fifth ſaid, That to drink faſting, or when one 1s hot, 
furthers intoxication, becauſe the paſſages being open'd 'by 
heat, more ſpeedily attract the Wine, and its vapours are _ 
eaſily 
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eaſily lift up to the brain z asalfo when the ſtomack is empry, 
and the fumes of the Wine are nor allay'd by thoſe of meat. But 
as drunkenneſs way be procur'd by ſeveral means, fo there are 
others that preſerve from it. Some make Wine utterly abhorr'd ; 
as the water that diſtills from the Vine, the Eggs of an Owle, 
or Wine wherein Eels or green Froggs have been ſuffocated. 
Others repreſs its violence3 as the Amethyſt, (which derives its 
name from its effect) a jheep's lungs roaſted, the powder of 
{ſwallow's bills mingled with Myrrhe; Saffron, bitter Almonds, 
Worm-wood, Peach kernels, the Wine of Myrtle, Oyle, Col- 
worts and Cabbage; which preſervatives were more in uſe 
among, the Ancients who needed them. more then we 3 their 
Wines being more- vaporous and hurtful then ours : Witneſs 
Homer, Who ſpeaking of the Wine which Maron, Apollo's Prieſt, 
gave Ulyſſes, ſaith, he could not drink of it without tempering ir 
with twenty times as much water as the ſtrongeſt of our Wines 
can bear. We , 

The Sixth ſaid, That Drunkennelſs, as vicious as it is, wants 
not its bencfits. For beſides, that 'tis the Amodyne wherewith all 
laborious people relieve their pains 3 1t diſpels cares, and looſens 
the Tongue. Whence Wine is call'd Lyzzs, Which made one 
of Philip's Souldiers ſay, when he was accus'd of having ſpoken 
111 of his Prince, That he ſhould have ſpoken far worſe of him, 
if he had not wanted more Wine. So that the Proverb may be 
more true, that Liberty (rather then Verity) is in Wine: And 
therefore ſome Lawyers adviſe, rather to inebriate ſuch as are 
accus'd of a crime then put them to the racks according to the 
example of Joſephus, who by this means diſcover'd a conſpiracy 
lay'd againſt him by a Souldier, whom he diſtruſted indeed, but 
had not proof enough to convict him. 


Upon the Second Point it was faid, That Harmony hath ſuch 7. 
power over the Soul, that it forces it to imitation. Whence thoſe 07 Parcing, 
that hear an Air which they like cannot forbear to chant it ſoft- 
ly, and ſometimes it makes ſuch impreſſion in their Minds, that 
they cannot berid of it when they would; as they experiment 
who fall afleep upon ſome pleaſing ſong , for many times they 
awake repeating it. And becauſe its powers delight hot to be 
idle, therefore the Soul being mov'd {ſtirs -up the ſpirits, they the 
humours and the parts, conſtraining them to follow their bent 
and motion, - which is call'd Dancing. This Dancing therefore 
is a part of Muſick, which leads our members according to the 
cadence of the notes of a voice or inſtrument. Tt imitates rhe 
manaers, patſtions, and actions of men ; and conſequently, is of 
difierent ſpecics.But their principal diviſion was anciently taken 
from their place and uſe. For either it was private, and ſery'd 
at marriages; or I heatral, which again was of three forts; the 
the firſt grave and ſerious, practis'd in Tragedies ; the other more 
free, in Comedies 3 and the third laſcivious and diſhoneſt, for 
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Satyrs. The other differences relate to the Countries where 
they were in requeſt, as the Tonick 5 to their Authors, as the 
Pyrrick,invented by Pyrrhus the Son of Achilles,or by Pyrrichins 


the Lacedemonian, to their ſubject; to the inſtrument whoſe 


cadence they follow z to what: they imitate, as that which was 
call'd the Crane ; laſtly, to the habits and other things which 
were wornein dancing. The moſt ancient, as the eaſieſt of all, 
was that which took its name from a net, whereto it reſembles, 
which is our dance in round 3 of which Theſi#s is- made the Ay- 
thor, as well as of that in which the dancers intermix and pats 
under one anothers arms, imitating by theſe turnings and wind- 
ings thoſe of the Labyrinth. But the Theatral , which the 
Mimes and Pantomimes repreſented in the Orcheſters, were like 
thoſe of our ballads, and expreſs'd all geſtures ſo well, that a 
King of Pontns lik'd nothing ſo much 1n Rome as one of theſe 
Mimes which he obtain'd of Neroto ſerve him for an interpreter 
to Ambaſſadors. For geſtures have this above voices, that 
they are underſtood by all Nations, becaule they are the lively 
and natural images of things and actions; whereas the voice 
and writing are but ſignes by inſtitution. And hence Dancing 
is very dangerous when it imitates diſhoneſt things; for it makes 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon the Mind. 

The Second ſaid, That the God of Wine, firnamed by the 
Ancients Chorizs, which ſignifies Dancer, argues the mutual rela- 
tion of dancing and Wine. It hath alwayes been in fo great 
eſteem among(t warlike people, that the Laced#monians and 
Thebans went to charge their Enemies with the mulick of Flutes 


-and Hoboys; and the former had a ſolemn day in which the old, 


the young, the middle-ag'd, danc'din three companies , with 
this Ditty, We have been, we are, and we ſhall be brave fellows. 
The Athenians went ſo far as to honour Anrdronicus Cariſtius an 
excellent dancer with a ſtarue, and to chooſe Phrynicys their 
King for having gracefully danc'd the Pyrrhick meaſures, which 
Scaliger boaſts he had often danc'd before the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, Moreover, the Romans committed the charge thereof 
to their moſt ſacred Pontits, whom they call'd $a/j, that is, 
Leapers. Lucian, in the Treatiſe which he writ of it, aſcribes 
the original of dancing to Heaven, ſince not onely all the celeſtial 
bodies, but alſo the ocean, the hearts of living creatures, and 
other ſublunary bodies imitate them, following the courſe of the 
firſt mover, And indeed, as if dancing had ſomething. of di- 
vine, it hath alwayes been employ'd in Sacritices and the holieſt 
myſteries of Religion, not onely by the Delians, who accom- 
pany'd all their prayers with dancing 3 and the 1-d4;ars who 
ador'd the Sun by dancing and imitating the courſe of that lumi- 
nary ; but alſo by the Prophet David before the Ark, and by 
Saul, who being full of the Spirit of God fell to dancing with 
the Children of the Prophets ; as alſo did Miriam: the filter of 
Moſes, Judith when ſhe had kill d Holofernes, and infinite others, 
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ſelves are painted by the Poets dancing about their fountain 
upon Mount Helicon 3 Apollo is call'd dancer by Pizdar; and 
the Graces are repreſented dancing. Protexs, ſo celebrated b 
the Poets, became famous onely by this Art, and which he f4 
excell'd, that his nimble 1n ſtrange poſtures gave occaſion to 
the fable of turning himſelf into all kind of ſhapes, becauſe ſomie- 
times he counterfeited the fluidity of the water, 'ſometimesthe 
lightneſs of fire, the bending of trees, the rage of the Leopard, 
the cruelty of the Lyon ; and in brief, the nature-of every fort 
of things. tr +603 351 ST 
The Third ſaid, That Dancing' is compos'd.of ' three parts, 
Motion, Geſture, and Indication. . For there is firſt aſtirring up 
and down, then a repreſenting things by. the . Geſtures of the 
Body, chiefly by the Hand 3 which! Art is cal'd -Chironomy'; 
and thoſe which are expert in it, Chiroſophers,that is, wile by the 
Hands. Hence Dancing is defin'd a motion of the Bady, accord- 


in teſtimony of their thanksgiving to God. The Muſes them- 


ing to rule and number, imitating by geſture things or perſons, 


either with ſinging or without. As Motion tis very delightful 
to Nature, which 1s as much pleas'd therein, as reſt is diſagree- 
able toit. Nor is it leſs fo as it includes an harmonious propor- 
tion of meaſure, having this correſpondence with'Mufick, Poetry, 
Eloquence, Painting, Comedy, and all other Arts, whoſe end 
1s the delight of man. But as it is an 1mitation it delights mar- 
vellouſly, we loving nothing ſo much as to imitate, or to ſee 
ſome thing imitated. Hence works of Art pleaſe us more then 
thoſe of Nature ; becauſe Art doth nothing but imitate her. Be- 
fides its delightfulneſs, 'tis alſo profitable and. honeſt. Its uſe- 
fulneſs is ſufhiciently known to Phyſitians, who make it a part of 
their Gymnaſtick Phyſick, which treats of the exerciſes:and 
motions preſcrib'd in order to health, and is divided into Pale- 
ſtrical and Saltatory, Moreover, Galez affirms, that he cur'd 
many Patients by appointing them to dance, which 1s an exer- 
ciſe of all parts of the body ; whereas walking exerciſes onely 
the legs riding, the inteſtines ; bowling, the reins 3 going by 
ſhip, the ſtomack and brain. *Tisalſo very honeſt or decorous, 

finceit formes and faſhions the body, giving it a:good grace, one 

of the principal points of handſomeneſs. For the Soul having 

the Sciences to inſtru the-Underſtanding, and the Moral Vir- 

tuestoreftifie the Will; the body, its dear partner, needs ſome 

habit to regulate its defects, the rather becauſe they have influ- 

ence upon the Soul ; it being very difficult for the motions of 
the Soul to be regular ſo long as thoſe of the body are not. There- 

fore Plato, in the ſeventh book of his Laws, requires that the 1n- 

ſtruCers of youth have equally care of the body and the foul, and 

for this purpoſe teach them Muſick to regulate the motions of 
the Soul, and dancing to frame thoſe of the body, and give it 

gracefulneſs, as wraſtling gives it ſtrength, 
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I 
Of Death, 


CONFERENCE LXVIL 
I. Of Death. IT. Of the Will. 


A*® Being is the firſt and greateſt good, becauſe the foundation 
of all other goods, ſo (ſpeaking abſolutely upon a natural] 
account) the firſt and greateſt of all evils is in the privation of 
that Beg, which is Death; fo terrible, that not onely brutes 
abhor the fight of their dead fellows, through fear of the ſame 
death of which-they behold an image of their carcaſes; but men 
likewiſe, although their name of Mortalsbe a token of the ne- 
ceflity of their-dying, yet uſe all the vain attempts they canto 
avoid that death'which they fear as themoſt terrible of terrble 
things. Yea, all their great and violent aGtions and paſſions,take 
theirſource from this fear 5 which is ſo much greater as the evil 
is phancy'd nearer : Whence old or ſick perſons have more 
apprehenſion of it then then thoſe that are young and in health. 
The vulgar commonly labours onely through fear of ſtarving. 
A man that is decrepit, yet, is willing to part with a limb if he 
may by the .loſs reſpite his death, apprehended 1o terrible by. 
ſome, that the fear of it has kill'd ſome criminals before executi- 
on, and carry'd others to-ſuch madneſs as to kill themſelves for 
fearof dying. Nevertheleſs, he that ſhall confider Deatq more 


. nearly, will find that, being but a privation, it 1s nothing 3 and 


that what we fear ſo much is onely the way to this death, 
or the {equel of itz the former, in reſped& of irrational animals, 
and both in reference to man, who apprehends in the other 
life the judgement of the aCtions of this. Otherwiſe, Death being 
onely a poynt and a moment , which hath neither quantity nor 
extent, but approaches to Nothing, hath therefore nothing in 
it ſelf for which it ought to be feared. For ſo long as the Ani- 
mal hath ſenſe, it isnot dead ; and ſo ſoon as'tis dead, it hath 
no more. And becauſe tis a motion and paſſage from Being to 
not Being, between which two there is no zediur or middle ; 
therefore 'tis a pure nothing, and conſequently, bath no foun- 
dation favingin the troubled Phancy : Since upon due perpen- 
ſion of things, that which # not is no-wile to be fear'd, by thoſe 
that are inſenfible, yea, that exiſt no more. 

The Second ſaid, That to maintain Death to be nothing, is to 
accuſe not onely all men of folly in fearing what exiſts not, and 
conſequently,isnot capable of producing any effeds or paſſions; 
but likewiſe, Nature of imprudence,in having imprinted this ap- 
prehenfion in all creatures for their preſervation. As therefore 
Reaſon and Experience teach us that there are ſubſtantial gene- 
rations ; fo the ſame ſhew us the true and ſubſtantial corruptions 
of all compounds ; which corruption, ina thing endu'd with 
lite, is call'd Death, which is the ſeparation of the Soul _ 
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the Body. For.the Platoziſts are ridiculous when they make 
two kinds of this ſeparation, namely, that of the'Soul from the 
Body, which they call Extaſie, and that of the Body from the 
Soul, which alone they ſay 1s to be call'd Death : For they are 
both one and the ſame thing 3 and Extaſie is not a ſeparation of 
eſſence, but of power, hapning when the Soul is ſo glu'd to an ob- 
jet,in the contemplation whereof it employes all its powers, that 
there remains none for corporeal fun@ions ; the Eyes not per- 
ceiving what is then preſented to them. Whence the Soul being 
more -where it loves then where itlives, is alſo more where it 
underſtands... . Now Death is either natural or- violent. The 
former caus'd by the conſumption of the radical moiſture of 
plants 'and animals. For they alone are capable of dying, as 
they are of living ; what they attribute to Fire, the Load-ſtone, 
and ſome other inanimates, being purely Metaphorical. Vio- 
lent death is produc'd either by internal cauſes, as diſeaſes, or by 
external. *Tis caus'd by deſtroying the harmony of the parts and 
humours,which conſtituted life; after which deſtruCtion,the Soul 
not finding the organs longer meet for exerciſing its funftions, (as 
Fire that wants unftuous and combuſtible humidity) forſakes its 
matter to retire into its own ſphere. And though the corruption 
of one be the generation of another, there being no matter but 
hath alwayes ſome form, as Bees 'are generated out of dead 
Oxen ; yer there is this diſtindtion ; that the progreſs of a form 
leſs noble to one that is more, is call'd generation or life,as when 
an Egg is made a chick ; but when this progreſs is made from 
2 more noble form toa leſs, as from a man toa carcaſe, then *tis 
call'd Corruption and Death, if the form preceding were vital. 
Thus all are wayes of Death which lead to corruption. The firſt 
of theſe wayes is life, for nothing comes under its Laws'but is 
ſubject to thoſe of Death , conlidering the wayes that we dye 
as we are borne, and that our end depends on our original ; 
as there is no harmony but mult end in diſcord, the latter note 
not being capable to accord with the firſt reſt, which is the end or 
death of harmony ; whereunto our life 1s not onely compar'd, 
but may be fitly defin'd by it, that Gale, enlightned by Reafon 
alone, conceiv'd the Soul to be nothing elle. 

The Third faid, That onely in the death of men there is a ſepa- 
ration of the Soul from the Body ſeeing that after the death of 
animals and plants there ſtill remain faculties in their bodies 


which cannot depend on the ſole miſtion of the Elements, bur 


muſt be referr'd to ſome internal principle, which can be no 
other then their Soul. Yet with this difference, that as —_— 
fTife theſe faculties were as formes in their matter, ſo after deat 

they are as ſubſtances in their place, though without any activity, 
' for want of neceſlary diſpoſitions 3 which return afterwards 
by generation; or the aftion of the celeſtial bodies, producing 
wormes and other animals,which' come of themſelves, and never 
but from a nature formerly animated, not receiving by this new 


generation ' 
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generation any ſubſtantial form, but onely making the Soul ap- 
pear 3 which was kept as 'twere buried before this reſuſcitation. 
Thus the death of plants and beaſts is the privation of their ve- 
getative and ſenſitive actions, the principle of thoſe ations al- 
wayes remaining, But that of men, beſides this -privation of 
their ations, cauſes the diſſolution of the Soul from the Body, 
which is properly death. . [The inevitable neceſſity whereof is 
by Avicenna; deriv'd from four chiet cauſes. I. From the 
Air, which alters and dryes us. IT. From our own heat, which 
by accident deſtroyes -it ſelf. . ITI. The continual motion of 
our bodies furthers the diſſipation of that heat. I'V. The va- 
-rious Inclination of the Elements, ſome of which are carry'd 
upwards, others downwards, . and fo break the union which 
preſerves our life. Albert the Great afſlignes a fifth cauſe,namely, 
the contrariety of forms and qualities; death happening when 
humidity hath given place to dryneſle. But becauſe this exceſle 
of drynefle might be corrected by its contrary, therefore the 
Moderns lay the fault upon the radical moiſture. Which ſome 
of them ſay we receive from our Parents, and is continually 
impair'd, without being at all recruited from the birth. But 
this is abſurd; for then the Son muſt have infinitely lefle then 
his Father , becauſe he receives but a very ſmall portion, which 
beſides) cannot be diſtributed through a great body, nor afford 
upply to ſo many aCtions. Others, more probably,affirm,that the 
Humidum which 1s repair'd 1snot of the ſame purity with that 
which we derive from the principles of our birth, by reaſon of 
reaQion , and its being continually alter'd by our heat. But 
that which indubitates this reaſon, 1s, that the Elements do not 
maintain themſelves but by reaction, notwithſtanding which 
theyiceaſe not to be alwayes in the ſame ſtate Fire as hot, Air 
as moiſt as ever it was: Inaſmuch as the ſubſtantial forms expell 
all Qualities which are not ſuitable to themſelves, and recover 
theic natural ones, without other aſſiſtance. Moreover, when 
o1d men beget children, they communicate to them an excellent 
radical humidity , otherwiſe there would be no generation ; 
and conſequently, they can do as well for themſelves as for their 
poſterity. But if they give them ſuch as is bad and corrupt, it 
follows that their children who live after their death re-produce 
much better -by their nutrition then that which they had re- 
ceiv'ds and, conſequently, theradical humidity may not onel 
be repair'd, but meliorated. And there'sno reaſon why an —_ 
on of dyet may not keep a man from dying, as the Chymilſts 
promiſe. I had therefore rather ſay that as the unjon of the 
Soul with the Body is unknown to humane wit, ſo 1s their dif- 
union 3 which I aſcribe rather to the: pleaſure of the ſupreme . 
Ruler, who cauſes us to abide ſentinel as long as he thinks meet, 
then toany natural thing 3 which is the reaſon why thoſe that 
deprive themſelves of life are juſtly puniſh'd 3 becauſe they diſ- 
poſe of what is not their own, although it ſeemes to the vulgar 
tnat 
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that they do wrong to none but themſelves, becaule 'tis by their 
own will and act. 

The Fourth ſaid, What is compos'd of contraries, between 
which there is continual aCtion , neceflarily receives ſundry 
changes and alterations in its being, which by degrees bring it 
toa total corruption. This is conſpicuouſly ſeen in the lite of 
man, the ages andall other mutations whereof are as ſo many 


ſteps towards death. 'Tis the moſt worthy employment of a 


man to conſider that he dyes every day. For, as Seneca faith, 
that which deceives us 1s, that we conſider death as afar off 3. 
whereas a great part of it is already pals'd, for it already poſ- 
ſeſles all the time that we have been; which is the cauſe, that 
inſtead of employing our time profitably, we conſume a great 
part of it in doing nothing, a greater part in doing il}, and all 
in doing other things then ought tobe; which proceeds from 
not thinking often enough upon death 3 as which no Preacher 
is ſo powertul. For the fear it imprints in the foul vertue it 
ſelf cannot wholly eradicate 3 the fole aſpect of the ſhades of 
the dead, or their voices imprinting paleneſs upon the counte- 
nance of the moſt reſolute. Therefore the Philoſopher holds 
that the fear of death is not only competible with courage, bur 
that he who fears 1t not at all, rather deſerves the name of mad 
then valiant. ; 

The Fifth ſaid, That they who have had recourſe to death 
to deliver themſelves from their miſeries, as Brutws, Cato, his 


daughter Portia, and ſome others, have ſhew'd thereby that _ 


death is not the moſt terrible thing, fince they embrac'd it as a 
remedy to their misfortunes. But that which renders our expe- 
rience as well as our reaſoning weak in this matter, is, that none 
can give account of it either before or after trial 3 for while we 
live, it zs not yet, and when it rs, we are no longer. Never- 
thelefs Plato, in his 77s, affirms that violent death caus'd by 
diſeaſes or wounds Is pooh but not that which comes of old 
age, which (he faith * happens by diflolution of the triangles 
which retain the Soul in the Body. For the former being againſt 
nature isas troubleſome to it, as the other which following the 
courſe of nature 1s agreeable to it ; becauſe the ſoul having fi- 
niſh'd its taſk begins now to reſent ſome foretaſtes of bextitude z 
and hence it begins alſo to have ſome knowledge of tuture 
things. Atleaſt, this ſort of death is very little ſenſible, being 
caus'd {lowly and equally, and by conſequence without pain. 
Yea, ifit be true that the Heart is the laſt part that dyes, the 
brain loſing ſenſe before the Heart cannot communicate the ſame 
the faine tothe whole body ; which conſequently feels not the 
Pains of death, but thoſe which lead to it, and which make 
their pangs more felt by thoſe that bear up againſt them 3 by 
reaſon of the reliſtance of their ſtrength, then when the ſtrength 
1s overcome and fails3 whence thoſe that have Apoplexies en- 
dure no pain during the courſe ef their malady. Anduch as 
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have been taken down half dead from the Gallows, agree that 
they endur'd nothing but fear. For which cauſe this kind of 
death is accounted very eafie and without any ſenfe 3 the brain 
being depriv'd thereof by compreſiion of the Carotides, Arteries 
which carry the ſpirits to it, and become apoplectical by the 

uantity of blood which is included init as alſo the heart being 
ſtifi'd falls into deliquinm, and the principal parts are'depriv'd 
of ſenſe by the conſtriction of the Nerves of the ſixth pair. 
Thoſe whom a Gangrene in the leg or arm (parts more ſenſible 
then thoſe within) brings to their end, affirm that oftentimes 
death comes upon them without pain. Indeed, fince life ends 
as it begins, and the ſoul goes out of the body after the ſame 
manner that it enter'd into it ; therefore as, at its entrance, it 
firſt exerciſes the vegetative operations, afterwards the ſenfi- 
tive3 ſo the vegetative faculty remains laſt, ſubfiſts in the dying 
creature when all the reſt are extinct, and is loſt without ſenſe, 
in the ſame manner as in Plants. For the convulſive motions of - 
dying perſons argue not their having of ſenſe, fince thoſe that 
are inan Epileptical fit ſuffer much greater without pain. 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That every created thing 
having a tendency towards its chief natural good, hath alſo fa- 
culties whereby to attain the ſame. This chief good is the ſu- 
pream perfeCtion of its being. And becauſe that of man confiſts 
in knowing truth, loving good, and being united by enjoy- 
ment to both the one and the other, he hath been likewiſe fur- 
niſh'd with powers for this end ; two, wherewith to know, and 
as many to love, according to the two ſorts of goods whereof 
he is capable, as compos'd of a ſenſitive part and an intellectual. 
He knows fenfible good by help of the Senſes, which guſt the 
ſamein its whole latitude, and honeſt good by the Underſtand- 
ing. Heloves ſenſible good by the ſenſitive appetite, and ho- 
neſt good by the Will, which isa rational deſire of good. For 
it loves not any good which hath not firſt been judg'd ſuch by 
reaſon, which ſerves it in ſtead of eyes, being a blind faculty of 
it ſelf, that 1s, without knowledge; whence they ſay, knowing 
muſt go before loving. And 'tis not neceſlary that this good be 
truly ſach of its own nature; if it be apprehended as ſuch, this 
is ſufficient to render it the object of our will. Nevertheleſs be- 
ing good but in appearance it only takes the will for a while, 
bur do's not ſatiateit as honeſt good doth, towards which we 
have a natural inclination. Whence it is that ſuch as have de- 
viated from it, as ſoon as their underſtanding is rectifi*d, refent 
an inward grief thereupon, which is that dictate of 'Reafon 
ca]l'd Syntereſis. 

The Second ſaid , That the Will is the miſtreſs of all the ani- 
mal powers, which it cauſes to operate and forbear as it pleaſes; 
exerciſing its dominion too over the Underſtanding, which it 
commands to take notice of, and contemplate, one object rather 
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then another. - Nevertheleſs as the pores ſubject to it are differ- 
ent, ſo is theempire diſtinct which it exerciſes over them. For 
rhar which it hath over the loco-motive faculty is a deſpotical 
empire, ſuch as a Maſter hath over his ſervant; that which ic 
hath over the ſenſitive appetite and other faculties, is Political, 
like that of a Magiſtrate over his fellow Citizens, who obey 
him ſo, that yet” they forbear not to do many things without 
him and even againſt his will. The motions of the ſenſitive ap- 
petite being herein like thoſe of the Celeſtial Spheres, which 
follow that'of their ſuperior Sphere, and nevertheleſs have a 
contrary one of their own. '/ And this'Appetite 1s carri'd not on- 
ty to its particular object without 'the command of the Will ; 
but alſo towards things wholly contrary to it 5 and this, for pu- 
niſhment of the ſin whereby the will rebelling againſt God de- 
ſerv'd that the appetite,at firſt ſubject to it, ſhould become rebel- 
Hous to it, deſtroying the agreeable harmony which appear'd in 
the ſtate of innocence. 'Which contrariety 1s the greater, in as. 
much as the object of the will is honeſt; which is commonly dif- 
ficult ; and that of the ſenſitive appetite delectable : which two 
being oppoſite draw it ſeveral ways; and hence ariſe the conflicts 
of the fleſh againſt the ſpirit, yea the fame man at the ſametime; 
and for the ſame thing, feels contrary motions in himſelf; a cer- 
tain evidence of their real difference. iz 

The Third faid, "Tis the Will alone that makes us happy 
or unhappy, fince it makes us good or bad; and nothing isſuch 
unleſs it be voluntary and free. Hence it hath ſo great a power 
that it alone over-rules the Stars which govern all; being capa- 
ble of having inclinations contrary to theirs. It 1s known, as 
other faculties are, by its aCtions, which are either extrinſeca], 
as commanding the animal faculties, or within it ſelf, as willing 
or not willing, purſuing or averfion, joying or grieving. For 
the property of man being to know his end as ſuch, if this end 
be good, he willsit; ifevil, he wills it not; if abſent, he pur- 
ſues it ; if preſent, he enjoys 1t : if the evil be abſent, he averts 
from 1t5 if preſent, he is attlicted by it. Burt before the'will 
attain this end, it propoſes, conſults, and deliberates of the 
means to arrive thereunto, which it cempares together in order 
to find which is moſt expedient, and 1s carri'd to the ſame with 
perfect freedom. 
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CONFERENCE EL xXVIIL 


I. Of the Magnetical Cure of Diſeaſes. 
IF of Anger. | 


L 'rF'ls requiſite ito agree upon the Facts before inquiry into 
Of the Maga JL Right. Now many Authors. report that wounds have 
netical cure been cur'd by the ſole application of a certain Unguent (which 
of Diſeaſes, for this reaſon they call Armarium:.) to the inſtrument or offen- 

five weapon that. made it. And Goclenins, a German Phyſitian, 
affirms that he ſaw a Swediſh Lady cure one of her ſervants fo, 
that had been hurt by a blaw: with a knife by his companion 
and that this cure is very common, having been praQtis'd in 
preſence of the Emperour Maximilian. Yea, that 'tis ordi- 
nary for the Peafants of his Country to cure hurts in their feet, 
by ſticking the nails or thorns which made them in Lard or Ba- 
con. Many Farriers cure prick'a horſes by digging up as much 
ground as their foot cover'd: Behold the ordinary compoliti- 
on of the aforeſaid Oyntment. Take an ounce of the unctuous 
matter that ſticks on the inſide of the Scull of one hang'd and 
left in the air ; let it be gather'd when the Moon — and 
is in the Sign either of Pzſces, Taurus or Libra, and as neer as may 
be to Yenus, of Mummie and man's blood yet warm, of each 
as much 3 of man's fat, two ounces ; of. Lin-ſeed-oyl, Turpen- 
tine, and. Bole Armenick, of each two drams 3 mingle altoge- 
ther in a Morter,and keep the mixture in a long-neck'd glaſs well 
ſtop'd. It muſt be made while the Sun is in the Sign Lzbraz and 
the Weapon mult be anointed withit, beginning from that part 
which'did the miſchiet; from the point to the hilt, if it be a 
thruſt ; and from the edpe, if it be a cut or blow. Every morn- 
ing the Patient muſt waſh his hurt with his own Urine, or elfe 
with warm water, wiping away the pxs which would hinder 
unition. T he weapon mult be ſwath'd(as the wound uſes to be) 
and kept 1n a temperate place. For otherwiſe, they ſay, the Pa- 
tient will feelpain. If you would haſten the cure, the weapon 
mult be dreſs'd often; and if you doubt of the part which did 
the miſchief, it muſt be dip'd all over in unguent. If the hurt 
be ſmall , *rwill be enough to dreſs the weapon every other 
day 3 waſhing the hurt every morning and evening. But this 
1s not to. be practisd in wounds of the Arteries, Heart, Liver 
and Brainz becauſe it would be to no purpoſe. Now by the 
nature of the ingredients and their confotmity with us, their 
effect ſeems to be natural, and grounded upon the ſympathy that 
there is between the blood ifſu'd from the wound and remaining 
on the weapon, and that which is left in the wounded body, fo 
that the one communicatesto the other what good or evil it re- 
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ceives, although it be ſeparated from the whole. As they af- 
firm that thoſe whoſe leg or arm is cut off, endure great pains 
when thoſe parts that were lop'd off corrupt in the earth. 
Which happens not, if they be carefully embalm'd. $o the 
Bee, the Viper, and the Scorpion, heal the hurts made by them- 
ſelves. Of which no other reaſon is alledg'd, but this corre- 
ſpondence and ſimifitude of the parts to their whole ; the bond 
of which is very ſtrong, although to us inviſible. , 

The Second ſaid, There's no need of recurring to theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious remedies, ſince Nature of her own accord heals wounds, 
provided they be not in the noble parts, and be kept clean from 
the impurities generated in them through their weakneſs, which 
hinder unition; which is an effect of the natural Balſam'of the 
blood; and: therefore not to be attributed to thoſe Chimerical 
inventions , which have no affinity with the cure whereunto 
they are intitYd. For every natural agent is determin'd to a 
certain ſphere of activity, beyond which it cannot a&, ſo the 
fire burns what it touches, heats what approaches it, but a&s 
not at ariy remote diſtance whatever. Moreover, time and 
place would in vain be accounted inſeparable accidents from na- 
tural motions, if this device held good ; conſidering that con- 
ra&t is requiſite to every natural action, which is either Mathe- 
matical, when ſurfaces and extremities are together z or Phy- 
fical, when the agents touch the Patients by ſome vertue that 
proceeds from them. Neither of which can be, unleſs the body 
which heals touches that which 1s heal'd. Forall Medicinal ef- 
fects being to be referr'd to Elementary qualities, there is none 
of them more active then heat ; which being circumſcrib'd 
within its bounds, even in the aliment of fire, can be no leſs 
elſewhere. | 

The Third ſaid, That the doGtrine of the common Philoſo- 
phy which teacheth that natural agents always touch one the 
other is exroneous, or cle 11] explain'd and dependent upon 
other falſe principles which attribute all ations to elementary 
__ which are taken for univocal cauſes, whereas them- 

elves are but equivocal effects of other ſupream cauſes, the firſt 
of which is Heaven. For when God created the world imme- 
diately with his own hands, he was pleas'd to commit the con- 
duct of natural cauſes to the Heavens, that he might not-be ob- 
lig'd to make every day new miracles, as were thole of the Cre- 
ation. For this end he fill'd them with ſpirits ſufficient to in- 
form all ſorts of matters, whoſe mixture requir'd fome new 
form and change. This made the Philoſopher ſay, that the 
Sun and Man beget Man and Hermes, in his Szaragd:ze Table, 
that the things which are below are as thoſe which are on high. 
And the Aſtrologers hold that there is nothing here below bur 
hath ſome proper and peculiar Star, ſome of which appear, but 
far more appear not in the Heavens, in regard of their diſpro- 


portion to our ſight, or their neer conjunction as in the milky 
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way-/'' Bur if the reſpeCtive correfpondencies of all the Celeſtial 


Bodies: be not ſoiclearly evident in - other -ſfubJunary bodies as 


that ofthe Pole-ftar is with the Load-ſtone, of dew: with - the 
Sun, of this and the Moon with the Heltotrope and Selenotrope, 


yet are they no lefs true. *Tis credible- therefore that the Wea- 
. pot-falve hath ſyeh.{ympathy with the Confſtcilation which is'to 
make the cure off the wound, that by its magnetick vertue it at- 


tracts its influence from Heaven, and reunites it (asa Burning- 
glaks doth the'Sun-beams at as great diſtance) by which-means it- 
1s deriv'd to the inſtrument that made the wound, communica- 
ting:its healing vertue to the'ſame, as the Sun likewiſe commu- 


_ nicates his heat to the earth, which heats'us atterwards : and | 


thu$this inſtrument being indu'd with a ſanative vertue-com- 
municates the ſame'to the wound made by it ; the cureof which, 
befides' the form and connexion of the inſtrumental caufe with 
the efieCt, is further'd by Nature, (which always tends to pre- 


ſerve itſelf ) and the imagination of the wounded perſon (which 


induces Hippocrates to require that the Patient have hope and 
confidence in his -Phyſitian) for this (as its contrary ruines many 
by dejeGking their ſtrength) doth miracles towards a- recovery. 
The contact aboveſpoken of hath no difficulty,' nor yet the ob- 
jection why other wounded perſons reſiding in ſome intermedi- 
ate place between the anointed Inſtrament and the Patienr are 
not rather cur'd then he 3 conſidering that the ſame thing is ob- 
ſerv'd inthe Load-ſtone, which draws not the wood or ſtone laid 
neer it, but the Irovi beyond them3 and the Sun heats not the 
Sphere of the Moon, and the other Heavens, nor yet the two 
higher Regions of the air, but only ours croſs that vaſt interval 
of cold and humid air; becauſe he finds no congruency there- 
unto, beiides the not reflexion of his beams. Wherefore the 
contact of the anointed Javelin and: the Wound may as well be 
call'd Phylical as that of the Sun and us, which never ſtirs from 
his Sphere. Belides that we have examples of many contacts 
made without manifeſt zzedinms, as thole of peſtilential and 
contagious Fevers, of blear'd-eyes, of the Wolfes aſpect cauſing 
hoarineſs, and the killing looks of the Baſiliſk. And indeed 
if you take away all cures that are wrought by occult and inex- 

plicable means, there will be nothing admirable in Phylick. 
The Fourth ſaid, That inaffigning the reaſon of effe&ts, men 
ordinarily miſtake that for a cauſe which is not ſo. ' The Roſe 
1s not cold becauſeir is white, for the Red-roſe is ſo too : Spurge 
1s not hot becauſe it hath a milky juice, for ſo have Lettice, En 
dive, &c. whichare cold : Aloes is not hot becauſe it is bitter, 
tor 0pzam, which kills through its coldnefſs, is of the ſame taſte. 
They alſo erroneoully attribute the cure of diſeaſes to ſympa- 
thy, to the power of characters, words, images, numbers, ce- 
leſtial figures, and ſuch other things which have no aCtivity at 
all : and moſt extraordinary cures are cfte&s of the' ſtrength of 
the Mind, whichis ſuch that where it believes any thing firmly, 
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it operates what it believes, and that: with efficacy, provided, 
the (pbjed&t on which it-actsdo not repugne. Butif it comes to 
have a firm belief of the effect, then it follows far more eafily. 
For if theunderſtanding is identifi'd with what it knows, why 
ſhall it not make things like'to it ſelf? To which firm belief Lre- 
fer themaghetick cure of wounds, and not to that-ſympathy of 
the blood on:the weapon with that-in the veins; 'fince- if two 
parts of the ſame body be-wounded,' the healing of the one will 
not ſuffice to' the healing: of the: other; and yet there's more 
ſympathy between the'parts of the-ſame body--animated- with 
the ſame form then they have with-a: little extravaſated bleod 
which hath: Joſt all the- diſpoſitions that it: had. like. the 
whole maſs.' - | 70 [36 50 3 eeJTes, 


\- Upon theſecond Point, it was ſaid, That Nature has fo pro- 
vided for the: contentment of animals that ſhe has given them 
not only 'an-appetite, to purſue good and; avoid: evil, when 
both-may be done without difficulty ; but alfa a different one, 
to. give courage to the former, and to ſurmount the difficulties 
occurring in the purſuite of that good, and the eſchewance of 
that evil, -term'd the Irafcible appetite, from anger the ſtrongeſt 
of its paſſions 3 which ſerves to check the pungency of grief, as 
fear and boldneſs come to the afliſtance of. flight, and dehre is 
guarded with hope and deſpair. This is the opinion of Ptato, 
who makes three forts of ſouls; one which reaſons, another 
which covets, and the third which 1s. difpleas'd 3 the former.of 
which he places in the Brain, the ſecond in the Liver, and the 
laſt in the Heart. Azger then 3s apaſſtor of the Iraſcible Appetite 
cams'd by the apprehenſion of a preſent, evil which may be repel/d, 
but with ſome difficulty, Its principle is the foul z its infiryment 
the ſpirits; its matter the blood ; its ſeat the heart, .nqot the 
will, as Cardaz erroneouſly conceiv'd ; for the: actions 'gf;the 
will, not being organical , make no 1mpreſſions or toosfteps 
upon the body. It proceeds either from-a temper of body hot 
and dry, and eafie to be inflam'd,. or from the diverkity of: ſea- 


II. 
Of Anger, 


ſons, times, ages and ſexes. Hence the cholerick and young 


perſons are more inclin'd to it then the phlegmarick and aged 5 
becauſe they have a temper more proper to this paſſion :;- Wo- 
men and children are eafily difpleas'd through weakneſsof 1pi- 
rit; as'tis.a ſign of a ſublime ſpirit not to be:troubled at-any 
thing, but to believe that as every thing'1s below it ſelf, 1o.no- 
thing is capableto hurt it. Which reaſon Ariſtotle made uſe of 
to appeaſe the choler of Alexander, telling him: thae he ought 
never to be incens'd againſt his inferiors, but only againſt his 
equals or ſuperiors; and there being none that could equal, 
much leſs ſurpaſs him, he had no cauſe to fall into anger. 

The Second ſaid, That the Faculties extending to contraries, 
the eye beholding both white and black, and the ear hearing 


all ſort, of ſounds, only the ſenſitive appetite is carri'd both ro 
good 
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good and evil, whether accompani'd with difficulties or not, as 
the will alone is carri'd towards all kind of good and evil. And 
as the ſame gravity inclines the ſtone towards its centre, and 
makes ir divide the air and water which hinder it from arriving 
thither, ſo the ſenſitive appetite by one and the ſame ation is 
carri'd to good, flees evil, and riſes againſt the difficulties oc- 
curring in either. Thus anger and grief are in one ſole appe- 
tite 3 yea anger is nothing but y_ for an evil which may be re- 
pell'd. Forit hath no place when the offender is fo potent that 
there.is no hope of revenge upon him; although 'tis rare that 
a man eſteemsſo low of himſelf as not to be able to get reaſon 
for a wrong done him, or apprehended to be done him; this 
paſſion, as all others, being excited by cauſes purely imaginary. 
Thus a ſingle geſture, interpreted a contempt, offends more 
then a thruſt with a ſword by inadvertency. And this the more 
if the contemners be our inferiors, or oblig'd to reſpe& us upon 
other accounts. Which makes the enmities between relations - 
or friends irreconcileable. For as a good not foreſeen rejoyces 
more, ſo the injury of a friend diſpleaſes us far above one - va 
us by our enemies, - againſt whom he ſeem'd to have ſome rea- 
ſon who implor'd not ſo often the aid of Heaven, (becauſe he 
ſaid Nature taught him to beware of them) as againſt his friends, 
becauſe he did not diſtruſt them. | 

The Third faid, Anger may be conſider'd two ways, either 
according to its matter, orits form. In the former way 'tis de- 


fin'd an Ebullition of the blood about the Heart. In the latter, 


a defire, with grief, to be reveng'd for an injury done to him- 
ſelf, or his friends, whom a man 1s oblig d to uphold ; eſpecially 
if they be too-weak to avenge themſelves. Injury conſiſts ei- 
ther in deeds, or words, or geſtures. The firſt is the moſt evi- 
dent, and oftimes leaſt ſenſible; for words offend more; be- 
cauſe,being the image of thoughts, they ſhew us the little eſteem 
made of us. And as geſture 1s more expreſſive then words, fo 
a contempt ſignift'd by it touches more to the quick then any 
other 3 becauſe he that contemns us with a ſimple geſture ac- 


* counts us unworthy of all the reſt. Now if this contempt be 


offer'd in the preſence of thoſe that honour us, or by whom we 
defire to be valu'd and admir'd, it excites our choler the more 
if it be truth, which always diſpleaſes us when it tells our de- 
fects, eſpecially by the mouth of our enemy. But none are fo 
ſoon provok*d as they that are defirous of ſome good: For 
then the leaſt things incenſe ; becauſe defire being of an abſent 
good cannot ſubhtiſt with the leaſt preſent evil (the object of 
anger) becauſe of their contrariety, importuning the actions of 
the ſoul, which is troubled in the purſute of good by the pre- 
ſence of evil. Whence, ſaith Ariſtotle, there needs but a ſmall 
matter to anger Lovers, fick people, indigent, thoſe that mil- 
carry in their affairs, and are excruciated with hunger or thirſt. 
"Tis therefore an error toſay, that choler is the cauſe of anger, 

and 
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and 'tis vain to purge this humour in order to remedy this 
afſion, ſince the cauſe 1s externa], nat internal 3 and is form'd 
firſt in the brain by the imagination of an injury receiv'd ; after 
which the Soul, deſirous of revenge, ſtirs the motive power 5 
this the blood and ſpirits, which cauſe all che diſorders obſery'd 
in angry perſons. | P | 
The Fourth ſaid, That diforders caus'd by Anger are not tg 
be wonder'd at, fince 'tis compos'd of-the moſt unruly paſſions, 
love, hatred, grief, pleature, hope and boldnefle. ' For the ſource 
of anger is ſelf-love ; we hate him that doth the injury, .we axe 
. troubled at the offence, and receives contentment in the hope 
of ' being reveng'd 3 and this. hope gives boldnefſe. Now 
Anger is one of the 'moft deform'd and monſtrous paſſions, fo 
violent that it enervates not one}y the contractive motion of the 


Heart by dilating it too much, and ſending forth the blood and - 


ſpirits, ( which cauſe an extraordinary heat; and force inall the 
members, and ſometimes a Fever _) but alſo that of dilatation 
by ſhutting it too much,'in caſe the grief for the evil preſent be 
great, and there be hopes of none it. ' The Countenance 
looks pale, afterwards red, the Eye fparkles,the Voice trembles, 
the Pulſe beats with violence, the Hair becomes ſtiff, the Mouth 
foams, the Teeth claſh, the Hand cannot hold, the Mind. is.no 
longer in its own power, bur is befides it ſelf for ſome time z 
Anger not differing from Rage bur in duration. Which made 
a Philoſopher tell his ſervant, That he would chaſtiſe him were 
he not in Anger : And the Emperor Theodoſms commanded his 
Officers never to execute any, by his command, till after three 
dayes; and the Philoſophers Xezodorus to counſel Augnſtzs, not 
to execute any thing when he found himſelf in choler, till 
after he had repeated ſoftly the twenty four letters of the Greek 
Alphaber. The truth is, if this paſſion be not repreſs'd , it 
tranſports a man ſo out of himſelf, that he is incens'd not againſt 
men onely, but even againſt beaſts, plants,and inanimate things z 
ſuch was Cteſphor,who in great fury fell to kicking with a mule 
and Xerxes, who ſcourg'd the Sea. Yea, it reduces men to ſuch 
brutality, that they fear not to loſe themſelves: for ever, ſo they 
may but be reveng'd of thoſe that have offended them 3 as Por- 
phyrie and Tertullzan did , the former renouncing Chriſtianity, 
and the other embracing Montanxs's Herefie, to revenge them- 
ſelves of ſome wrong which they conceiv'd they had receiy'd 
from the Catholicks. And our damnable Duels, caus'd by this 
paſſion, have oftentimes to ſatisfie the revenge of one, deſtroy'd 
two, Body and Soul. | | 
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CONFERENCE LXIX. 


I. Of Life. II. Of Faſting. 


He more common a thing is, the more difficult it is to 

; ſpeak well of it; witneſle ſenſible objefts, the nature 
whereof is much in the dark to us, although they alwayes pre- 
ſent themſelves to our ſenſes. Thus nothing is more eaſie then 


to diſcern what 1s alive from what is notz and yet nothing is 


more difficult then to explicate the nature of Life well, becauſe 
*tis the union of a moſt perfe& form with its matter , into which 
the mind of man ſees not a jotz even that of accidents with their 
ſubje& being unknown,although it be not ſo difficult to conceive 
as the firſt. Some have thought that the form which gives life 
isnot ſubſtantial but onely accidental, becauſe all (except the 
rational) ariſe from the Elementary Qualities, and accidents 
can produce nothing but accidents. But they are miſtaken, 
fince whereas nothing a&s beyond its ſtrength, if thoſe forms 
were accidents, they could not be the cauſes of ſuch marvellous 
and difterent effets, as to make the fruits of the Vine, F Ig- 
tree; &c.: and blood in Animals; to attract, retain, concoR, ex- 
pell, and exerciſe all the functions of the Soul 5 which cannot 
proceed from heat alone, or any other material quality. Be- 
{ides, if the forms of animated bodies were accidents, it will 
follow that ſubſtance (which 1s compounded of Form as well as 
of Matter )-is made of accidents; and conſequently , of that 
which is not ſubſtance, contrary to the receiv'd Axiom. There- 
fore Vital Forms are ſubſtances, though incomplete, whoſe ori- 
inal-s Heaven, the Author of Life and all ſublunary aCtions. 
The Second faid, That the Soul being the principle of Life ; 
according to the three ſorts of Souls, there are three ſorts of Lite, 
namely, ' the Vegetative, Senſitive, and Rational differing ac- 
cording to ſeveral ſublimations of the matter. For the actions 
of attracting and aſlimilating food, and the others belonging to 
Plants, being above thoſe of ſtones and other inanimate things, 
argue in them a principle of thoſe aftions, which is the Vege- 
tative Soul. Thoſe of moving, perceiving, imagining, and re- 
membring, yet nobler then the former, flow from the Senfitive 
Soul. - But becauſe theaCtions of the Intelle& and the Will are 
not onely above the matter, but are not ſo much as in the mat- 
ter, (as thoſe of Plants and Animals) being immanent; and pre-; 
ſerv'd by the ſame powers that produc'd them, they acknow- 
ledge for their principle a' form more noble then the reſt, 
which is the Rational Soul, the life of which is more perfect. 
Andaas the Plantal Life is the firſt and commoneſt, 1o it gives the 
moſt infallible vital tokens, which are nutrition, growth, and 
generation. Now that all three be in all living bodies : For 
Muſhrooms 


_ 
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Muſhrooms Jive bur propagate not as ſome things propagate, 
yet are not alive ; fo bulls blood buried in a dung-hill produces 
worms; others are nouriſh'd but grow not, as moſt Animals 
when they have attain'd their juſt ſtature; yea, not every thing 
chat lives1s :nouriſh'd 3' for Houſe-leek continues a whole year 
in its verdure and vivacity being hung at the ſeeling : Nor dos 
eyery thing grow alike, for weſee Dodder, which reſembles 
Epithymum, clinging toa-bunch of grapes, . or other fruit hang- 
ing in the Air, !grows prodigiouſly. without drawing any nour- 
1ſhment from it oriel{ſewhere. 'Whereby it appears that there is 
no Rule bur has its exception, ſince Nature which gives the ſame 
to all rhings, oftentimes diſpenſes with her ſelf. 
..c; The; Third ſaid; The. Soul is the att of an Organnical Body 
£ndu'd with Life, and the principle of vegetation, ſenſe, and 
motion 3 according td Ariſtotle, an Intellective or continual mo+ 
tion 3 according to Plato, a Number moving it. And conſe- 
quently, Life. is nothing but motion 3 and a thing may be. ſaid 
to be alive when it is able to moveit ſelf by any kind of motion, 
whether of generation or corruption, accretion or diminution, 
local motion or alteration. - For the moſt evident ſign of Life 1s 
ſel-motion. Whence we call ſuch, Living Waters,which flow ; 
and thoſe dead, which ſtand ſtill 3 although improperly, becauſe 
this motion 1s extrinſical to them, namely, from their ſource, 
and the declivity of the earth. The Pythagoreans therefore be- 
liev'd the Heaven animated, becauſe it is mov'd according to 
all the differences of place and that this Animal is nouriſh'd 
with the Air which it draws out of the ſpaces which we call Ima- 
inary. Now as powers are known, ſo they are diſtinguiſh'd 
by their actions. So that the perfeCter the motion 1s which de- 
notes Life, the perfeCter the Life is. Therefore, as Oyſters and 
other imperfe&t Animals, endu'd with ſenſe, enjoy a nobler life 
then plants, which onely vegetate ; ſo they are inferior to 
Other perfe&t Animals, which beſides ſenſe have progreſſive mo- 
tion; and theſe, again, the {lower and more impedite their mo- 
tion 1s, the more they yield indignity to others 5 as the Snail to 
the Dog and Hare. In brief, theſe are lefle noble then Man, 
whoſe Soul is mov'd after a more admirable manners and who 
hath the faculty of Underſtanding , the moſt perfect of all; 
which being found in God in a far higher degree, beauſe it con- 
ſtitutes- his whole eflence, being _ Underſtanding (being in 
him one and the ſame thing }) he hath-the moſt perfect life 
of all. Whichis the cauſe why our Lord faith, that be is the 
Life. Moreover, as the Firſt Matter, which is the loweſt of all 
things that are, (if it may beſaid fo be) hath need of ally fo 


the ſublimeſt of all things, God, hath need of nothing, but in-. 


cludes in himſelf all perfections, the chiefeſt . of which is 
ek which all Creatures enjoy onely by participation from 

1m. : | 
The Fourth ſaid, Life isa continualaGtion of Heat upon hu- 
Hhh midity, 
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midity., the periods whereof are diſtinguifh'd by the ſeveral ef- 
fets of this heat, to wit, the alterations of temper, and diverfi- 
ty of ages. For'tis Phyſically as well as Morally:true, which 
Job faith, that our life is a warfare upon the. earth, ſince a thing 


' 3s not accounted living unleſs fo far as! it atts, Death being the 


privation of actions; and there is no aG&ion bur between contra- 
ry'qualities, of which heat and moiſture are'the foundation of 
life, as cold and ficcity are the concomitants of death, old ape 
which leads us thither being alſo cold and; dry. ' Hence they are 
the longeſt liv'd who have moſt heat, as Males then Females; 
terreſtrial animals then Fiſh, thoſe which have blood then thoſe 
which havenot. . As alſo thoſe that abound with this humidity 
live long, provided it have the qualities requilite, namely, be 
fat., aerious , and not aqueous or / excrementitious, becauſe 
otherwiſe. it eafily cools and congeals, and by that means incon- 
gruous to life. | | AI | | 

- The Fifth ſaid, That heat being the moſt noble and active 
of all-qualities executes all the functionsof life, when it meets 
with organs and diſpoſitions futable thereunto. This heat muſt be 
ina&, and not only in power. fuch as that of Lime and Pepper is. 
And though it be not ſo ſenſible in.plants, yet it ceaſes not to be 
actually in them fo longias they are alive, and to digeſt and afſi- 
milate the aliments which'it draws for them out. of the earth 


ready prepar'd 3 whence they have no excrements as animals 


have. With whom nevertheleſs they have ſo great reſemblance 
that Plato, in his Timzems, faith, that Plants are tanquam anima- 
la; and Pythagoras conceiv'd them to be inform'd with the 
fouls of ſome men, who having liv'd in the world without exer- 
ciling other actions then thoſe of the vegetative life, addicting 
themſelves to nothing but to feed and generate, are condemn'd 
to paſs into the bodies of Plants 3 as the ſouls of thoſe who have 
lead a brutiſh life are relegated into thoſe of Swine, Tygres, 
Lyons, and other brutes whoſe manners they had imitated. 


-Empedocles and Anaxagoras, as Ariſtotle reports, attributed to 


Plants a perception of pain and pleaſure. Moreover, they 
have not only their maladies, old age and death, as animals 
have, but ſome too have differences of ſex, and local motion, 
as 'tis obſerv*d of certain Palmes which bend towards one ano- 
ther z and of divers other Plants which recoil from thoſe that 
are contrary tothem, and grow beſt neer others. | 


TheSixth ſaid, Lite is nothing but the union of the ſoul with 


the body 3 which requires a fitting temperature and conforma- 


tion5- from whence afterwards proceed all a&tions and motions 
both internal and external. herefore life is not an action of 


-an action; (which is abſurd) but hath its own ations. Nor is 


it the action of the ſoul; for then the body could not be ſaid to 


ive. But 'tis the aC of the ſoul in the body; which being finite 


and terminated, as heat its principal inſtrument 1s, this is the 


-cauſe that all living bodies have the terms or bounds of their 


quantity, 
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quantity, both as to greatneſs and ſmallneſs; but bodies inani- 
mate have not ſo, becauſe they acquire their quantity only by 
the approximation and appoſition of their matter, and not by 
receiving the ſame inwardly ;' and becauſe they have no organs 
which require a certain conformation and magnitude which they 


never exceed. 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was faid, That there are many _ = 
ſorts of corporal Faſts (not ro ſpeak of the ſpiritual, which is Of Fafing. : 


abſtinence from ſin.) There is one of zeceſſity, and the moſt in- 
tolerable of all, which made the ancient Poets declaim againſt 
Poverty, ſaying that it was to be caſt into the ſea againſt the 
rocks and which made fo few Cynicks, in reſpe& of ſo many 
other Sets of Philoſophers. Againſt which evil there is no 
other remedy , but tv make that voluntary which cannot be 
avoided. Thereare faſts of thrift for the Covetous; and others 
_ of Policy, obſerv'd in many States to good purpoſe, leſt the 
Country be delolated' of Cattle 3. and would be, ſhould men 
eateggesand fleſh inthe beginning of- the Spring, when Fowls 
hatch and Beaſts engender, at which time the fleſh-of animals'1s 
unwholſome becaule they begin then toenter into heat. There 
is a faſt of Health, ordain'd by Phyfitians to ſach as are full-bo- 
died, and abound with ill humours ;' this is the beſt lik'd of all; 
nothing being undertaken ſo willingly as for health; whereunto 
moderare- faſting greatly conduces, as wel! to preſerve it, (ac+ 
cording to'the Proverb, that 'Gormandiſe hath flain more then 
the Sword) as recover it, according to the advice of the Arabj- 
ans, and other Phyſitians, who'all' acknowledge intemperance 
for their beſt friend, and are wont'to preſcribe Diet in the firſt 
place, to which belong primarily Faſting,” thea Medicaments, 
and, laſtly, Cauteries. There is alſo a oral faſt, whichis a ver- 
tue which in eating obſerves a meaſure ſutable to nature, and 
right reaſon, for the taming of the ſenſual appetite, and encrea- 
ling the: vigourof mind, which is enervated by plenty of meats. 
A-vertue which S. Auſtiz calls the-keeper of rhe memory-and 
Judgement, Miſtreſs of the Mind, Nurſe of Learning and'Know- 
tedge. But the Faſt of Religion is the moſt excellent of all, 'be- 
cqule 1t refers immediately to God, who by'this meatis'is fati(- 
f'd for fins3' becauſe it abates the luſt of the fteſh; and raiſes the 
ſpirit ro-contemplation-of ſublime things, purifying the ſoul, and' 
fubduing the fleſh ro the ſpirit 3 but particularly that of Lent, 
whoſe ſatablenels is manifeſt, in thar this time is the' tenth part 
of the-year,” which we offer to God, as from -all antiquity the 
tenths of every thingi were dedicated ro him.” 'Moreover, 'ris 
obſerv*d that Moſes and Elias whaftaſted forty days (the longeſt 
faſt mention'd in Scripture) merited'to be preſent at' onr Lord's 
Transfiguration. | oY | | BANS 

- The Second faid, Faſting is an abſtinence from food, as toquan- 
tity or quality. ' As tothe firſt, ſome have abſtain'd long fromall 
2 | Hhh 2 Kind 
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kind of food, as Hiſtories aſſure us ; and. Pl;zy tells of the Aſto- 
#3, a people of Tudia neer the River Ganges, who have no 
mouths, but live only upon ſmells. But 'tis abſtinence too 
when weeat little and ſoberly, and only fo much as is needfu] 
for ſupport of life 3, ſuch as were the abſtinences of the Perſians 
and the Lacedemonians, with whom it was a ſhameful thing to 
belch, or blow the Noſe ; theſe being ſigns of having taken 
more. fogd then, nature is able to digeſt. The Gymnolophiſts, 


. Magji,and Brachmans, rigorouſly obſerv'd theſe faſts. In quali- . 


ty, we abſtain from ſome certain meats. Thus the Jews ab- 
ſtain'd from all animals except ſuch as chew'd the Cud, and 
were cloven hoof'd. And amongſt them the Nazarites were 
forbidden by God to drink Wine or any inebriating liquor 3 as 
the Eflceans.,, a Se& of Monaſticks, befides Wine, abſtain'd 
from fleſh and women. Pythagoras abhorr'd Beans as much as he 
lov'd Figs, either becauſe the firſt wereus'd in condemning cri- 
minals, or becauſe they excited luſt by their flatuofity. None 
of this Se& touch'd fiſh, out of reverence to the ſilence of this 
animal 3. and they made conſcience of killing other creatures in 
regard of their reſemblance with us. which was alſo obſerv'd 
by the firſt men before the Flood for 2000 years together 5 the 
Law of Nature, which then bore ſway, making the ſame ab- 
bor'd., | But this faſt. is much-harder in our diverſity of fare then 
when only Acgrns ſery'd for food to our firſt Fathers 3 when the 
Athenians liv'd of, Figs alone, the Argians and Tirynthians of 
pears, the Medes of Almonds, the Ethiopians of Shrimps, and 
the fruits of Reeds, the Perſians of Cardamomes, the Babylo- 
nians, of Dates, the Egyptians of Lote, as the Icthyophagi of 
Fiſh ;, of which dry'd and-ground to powder many Barbari- 
RT bread. at; this day, and their meat of the freſh. For 
in thoſe. days peopleliv'd not toeat, as many do in theſe luxuri- 
ous times,. but eat to live. - 


o - - - - 


The Third ſaid, That faſting is as contrary to the health of 
the body as conducive to that of the mind. The beſt temper, 
which. is, hot and moiſt, is an enemy to the ſouls operations, 
WH Equire a.temper cold and dry 3 Which is acquird by faſt- 
ing : hence choler, being hot and dry, gives dexterity and viva- 
"UF 3 Þlood, hot-and moiſt, renders men fooliſh and ſtupid; 
and the. cold and dry melancholy humour is the.cauſe of pru- 
dence. But, this,1s.to be underſtood of faſting, whereby leſs 
food 15 taken then nature is able to aflimilate, not of that which 
abſerves a_ mediocrity , always commendable, and':;good. for 
health,; Moregyer, the right end of faſting is to afflift and ma- 
cerate that body by abſtaining from the aliments which it natu- 
rally deſires. But as in drinking and eating, ſo in.abſtinence 
fromeither there is no certain rule ; but regard muſt be had to 
the nature of the aliments, ſome of which are more nutritive 
then, othersz tothar of the body, to the;ſeaſon, cuſtom, exer- 
ciſes, and other cixcumſtances; ſo they who eat plentifully of +: 
i + nouriſhing 
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nouriſhing meats, or whoſe ſtomacks and livers are very large 
and hot, or who are accuſtom'd to eat much, will faſt longer 
then thoſe that eat little, but of good juice, or who have not 
much heat, and uſe but little exerciſe. Growing perſons, as 
children, though plentiful feeders, yet oftentimes will faſt more 
then thole that eatleſs. In Winter and Spring, when the bow- 
els are hotter, and ſleep longer, faſting 1s more infupportable, 
becauſe the natural heat being now ſtronger then in Summer and 
Autumn, conſumes more nouriſhment. Wherefore, only diſ- 
cretion can preſcribe rules tor faſting. If it be for health, ſo 
much muſt be given Nature as ſhe requires, and no more; the 
firſt precept of Hippocrates for health, being, Never to fatiate 
one's ſelf with food. If 'tis intended to purge the ſoul, then 'tis 
requiſite to deny ſomething to nature 3 the ſucking which is felt 
in the ſtomack ſerving to admoniſh reaſon of the right uſe of 
abſtinence. For temperance muſt not be turn'd into murder, 
and faſting only macerate, not deſtroy the body. 

The Fourth ſaid, That by faſting Socrates preferv'd himſelf 
from the Plague, againſt which we are erroneouſly taught to 
make repletion an Antidote : when 'tis manifeſt man's taſting 
ſpittle is found -to be an enemy to poylons, to kill Vipers, and 
mortifie Quick-ſilyer. Moreover, we may impute the falſe 
conſequence which is drawn from the true Aphoriſme of Hp- 
pocrates (That Eunuchs, Women and Children, never have the 
Gout) and the production of ſo many modern difeaſesto glutto- 
ny, and the frequency of meals; our fore-fathers being ſo well 
fatisf'd with one, that Plato wonder'd how the Sicilians could 
eat twice a day. 


CONFERENCE LXX. 


I. Of ClimaGierical Tears. IT. Of Shame. 


Ma: life is a Comedy, whereof the Theatre or Stage is |. _ 
the World, Men the Actors, and God the Moderator, who & cimetic- 


rical Tears, 


ends the Play, , and draws the Curtain when it ſeems gaad to 
bim. When 'tis play'd to the end, it hath five Acts, Infancy 
or Childhood, Adoleſcence, Virility., or Manhood, conliſting 
of middle age, and old age; each of 14 years,. which multiply'd 
by 5 make 70 years, the term affign'd to humane life by the 
Royal Prophet. Theſe aGts are divided into two Scenes, of as 
many ſeptenaries, in either of which conſiderable alterations 
both in body, goods and mind, allo, are obſerv'd tocome to pats, 
For ſeeing many perſons incur great accidents at one certain 
number of years rather then another; and if they ſcape death, 
fall again into other dangers at certain times, and ſo from one 


degree to another, till they be come to the laſt ſtep of So 
| cr, 
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der which is call'd Climax by the Greeks; hence the name of 
_ ClimaGterical comes to be given to the years at which theſe 
changes are obſetv'd. The moſt general opinion refers them to 
' that number of ſeven; though ſome have attributed them to 
"the ninth,others;to every other ſecond year 3 but eſpecially to the 
produtt of the one multiply'd by the other, which is ſixty three, 
compos'd of nine times feven, or ſeven times nine z and there- 
fore the moſt dangerous. . For ſeven and nine, as Fermicus Ma- 
fternus ſaith, being very pernicious of themſelves, their malig- 
nity is conjoyn'd in that number of fixty three, call'd upon this 
account the grand ClimaCterical 3 as 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 41, 49. 
(very confiderable amongſt them for being the ſquare of ſeven) 
and 56.are call'd leſs ClimaCtericalsz but 126.the greateſt Clima- 
Qerical of all,becauſe it contains the grand one twice, being com- 
os'd of eighteen Septenaries. Now all theſe ClimaGtericals are 
call'd Hebdomatricks,becauſe they go upon ſeven,as tholewhich are 
counted by nine are call 'd Exreaticks, amongſt which theleſs are 
9, 18, 27, 36,45, and 54, thegrand one isagain 63, made alſo 
of nine multiply'd by ſeven; the reſt are 72, 81, (very notable 
too, for being the ſquare of nine) 90, 99, and ſo to the greateſt 
Climaterical 126, made of twice nine Septenaries. Amongſt 
all which years 'tis further obſerv'd, that thoſe are the moſt 
dangerous which aſcend either by three weeks, or three nove- 
naries of years, 4s, 21, 42, 63, in the Hebdomaticks ; and 27,54, 
81, in the Ennecaticks. | | 

* The Second ſaid, That as the Septenary is conſiderable, 15 is 
thar of Nine, for the number of the Hierarchies and Celeſtial 
Spheres, together with the common number of moneths of wo- 
mens pregnancy 3 the time between the conception and the birth 
having a great reſemblance with the remainder of Man's Life. 
Likewiſe the Ternary, proper to the Deity, being multiply'd 
by itſelf, muſt contain what ever wonder andefficacy there can 
be found in numbers ; fince it belongs to innumerable things ; 
and nothing can be confider'd but withits three dimenſions, and 
its three parts, beginning, middle, and end ; paſt, preſent, and 

_ future; hence the aſſigning of three faces to Jars, three names 
and three powers to the Moon, . according to its own, that of 
Diana, and that of Hecate together with the fiction of three 
Graces, .In-brief, as the three greateſt changes came to paſs 
in each of the three times of the world, before the Law, under 
the Law, and'after the Law ; ſo it ſeems juſt that this ternary 
number divide the actions of theleſs world, asit hath done of 
the'great. | AI: ES 
The Third faid, That he accounted-it more reaſonable to 

, make this divifior by the quaternary number ,”'comprehended 
in the ineffable name of four Letters,the Elements and Humours; 

_ tothe contract oramity of which we owe our health, our diſ- 
eaſes, death, andall the accidents of our lives. 'And the flow- 


eſt motion of ' the dulleſt and moſt malignant of theſe humovurs 
is 
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is made in four dayes, the reduplication whereof hath given 
und tothe error which attributes. the Criſes and indications 
of diſeaſes to» :other numbers,” The fourth day is acknowledg'd 
the fr{t of: Natures motion, and ſerves for a meaſure and foun- 
dation of: a}l:;others.. '-The Criſes of diſeaſes are unanimouſly 
attributed to:the Moon, which hath: but four quarters, diftin- 
guiſh'd by asmany faces ,, which: being denominated from the 
quaternary-, :argue-.t4 power over..that Planet 3 and gonſer 
quently, over everything that: depends upon it... Andas there 
are four.noble parts im Man, (comprebending,.with-GaJey, thoſe 
which preſerve the {pecies ) ſothere are four inthe, world, Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, and South z four. parts of. the earth,, Exrope, Aſia, 
Africa,” and America's ;and four Monarchies.- :But'the' conſi- 
derableneſsof this number appeargzay that our Lond having been 
aſk'd five! queſtions, namely, of, the time of his Death, his Af- 
cenſion, : the: Calling of the Geztzles, and thedeſtruchion of Jeru- 
falem, they were accompliſh'd inthe number of faur times.ten. 
For he continu'd. dead-40 hours, he aſcended into Heaven at 
theend of 40 dayes,. the vocation of the Geztiles typifi'd by the 
viſion of unclean beaſts, offer'd::by the Angel to Saint Peter to 
eat.,” was at the end of 40 moneths, which are about 3 years. and 
a half, {ſo long alſo as' Antichriſt is to. continue) and the de- 
ſtruction. of Jeruſalem came to: paſs at the end of 40 years. 
Whence ſome fſuſpe&. that the end of the world (which was 
another..queſtion made to him-) -will probably happen- after 40 
times 40 years; which added to the preceding would fall about 
the year 1640. Moreover, the quaternary is not onely a ſquare 
number,; but cauſing all others. to be denominated ſuch ; the 
. cauſe of the change which happens in this number , is, for that 
a Cube cannot be vari'd and mov'd but with difficulty ; fo that 
great cauſes are _ to produce thoſe changes , which pro- 
ducing great effefts, become more ſenſible and remarkable 
then the ordinary ones, which more eafily cauſe variation in. other 
numbers remote from. the cubick figure. | SE 
The Fourth ſaid, That the Prince of Phyfitians having affirm'd 
that the Septenary is the diſpenſer of life, and author of; all its 
changes,: ſeven muſt be the true' ClimaCterical, For in {even 
hours: the Geniture receives its firſt diſpoſition, to.cconception 5 
in ſeven dayes it is coagulated ; in ſeven weeks it is diſtinguiſh/d 
into members. The Infant capgot come forth alive ſoaner then. 
the ſeventh moneth , and anciently it was not nam'd till after 
ſeven dayes; being not accounted fly to have life till it had at- 
taind that periodical day. The: Teeth fpring out at the ſeventh 
moneth, they ſhed:and are renew'd in the ſeventh year, at whigh 
-time the Child begins to ſpeak articulately, .and to be.capable of 
Diſcipline. At twice ſeven years it is pubes.. At twenty onethe 
-beard ſprouts forth. At twenty eight growing ceaſes. At thirty 
five a Man is fit for marriage and the warrs.... At forty two he is 
wiſe, or never. At 49'he is in his 4pogee, or highelt pitch ;alter 
whic 
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which he grows old, and changes alwayes by Septenaries till he 
have accompliſh'd the years of his life 3 which Hippocrates, for 
this reaſon, diſtributes into ſeven Ages. 'The virtue of this Num- 
ber appears likewiſe in divine thingsz 'God: having ſandtifi'd the 
ſeventh day by his own reſt and outs, and all Natiofis meaſuring 
their time by weeks. But''tis not without-myſtery,; that Enoch 
the ſeventh after Adam,” was'tranſlated imo'Heavens that Jeſus 
Chrift is the ſeventy ſeventh iv adire line from. the-firſt Man; 
thatheſpoke ſeven times upyn/the Crofs;70n which he was ſeven 

| houts.; that he appear'd even times zand after ſeven times ſeven 
dayes ſent the Holy Ghoſt; > Tfartin the-Lords prayer there are 
ſeven” Petitions;' contain'd'in; ſeven times ſeven words. : The 
Apoſtles choſe ſeven Deacoy<. All the myfteries of.the Apocalypſe 
are within this-number;' thention:/being;:there made. of ſeven 
ſeals of the Book, of ſeven 'horns.of the Lamb, | and ſeyeni eyes 
which are the ſeven Spirits of God ſent throughout all the earth, 
.of 'the/ſeven heads and ſeven'queſtions of -theDragon ;: of. the 
levenheads of the Woman, which are ſeven hills; of ſeven Kings, 
ſeven Angels; ſeven Trumpets, ſeven vials, ſeven plagues. ' The 
Scripture makes mention of ſevenreſurreCions to that of our Sa- 
vjours. - The 1.: of the Widows /Son-. of | 8arepta',; by. Elias. 
The' 2. of the Shunamite*s Son, by Eliſha, The 3.0f the Soul- 
dier who touch'd the bones: of that 'Prophet.: The 4. of. the 
Daughter of the Ruler of the' Synagogue. ' The 5. of the Widows 
Son of Naizr. The 6. of Lazaras. And the 7. of our Lord. The 
Rabbins ſay that God employ'd the power. of this Number to 
make 84mmelio great as he-was3 his name-anſ{wering invalueof 
the Letters to the Hebrew word which fignifics ſeven ;. whence 
Hannah his Mother, in her thanks to God, faith, That 'the barren 
had brought forth ſeven. Solomon ſpent ſeven years in. building 
Gods Temple. Jacob ſerv'd ſeven years. for Leah, and as many 
for Rachel. The wall of Jericho fell down at the found of Joſhnab's 
ſeven' Trumpets, after the 7raelites had gone ſeven times about 
it on the ſeventh day.. Nabuchadononoſor': did penance for his 
pride feven years amongſt the beaſts. Moreover, there are ſe- 
ven Penitential Pſalms. The Nz/e and the Dazow have ſeven 
mouths. - There are ſeven hills at Rome, Prague, and; Conſtanti- 
#ople.” Noah entred into the Ark with ſeven perſons, and ſeven 
pairs of all clean Animals. After ſeven dayes the waters fell 
from Heaven during ſeven times ſeven dayes. Onthe ſeventh 
moneth the Ark reſted upon the Mountain of Ararut. The Eccle- 
fraftes limits mourning to ſeven dayes. . There were ſeven years 
of plenty, and as many of famine, in Zgypt. There were Even 
Lamps ' in the Tabernacle, typifying ſeven gifts of. the Spirit. 
The Jews ate unleavened bread ſeven dayes; and as many cele- 
brated the Feaſt of Tabernacles. They: let their land reſt every 
ſeventh year, and after ſeven times ſeven had their Jubilee. The 
ſtrength of Sampſon lay in ſeven locks of his Hair.. There are 
ſeven Sacraments in the Church, as in Heaven gay 
even 
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ſeven Pleiades, ſeven Stars in the two Bears. The Periodical 
courſe of the Moon is made in four times ſeven days, at each of 
which ſeptenaries it changes its face. In brief, there were ſe- 
ven miracles of the World, and ſeven Sages of Greece. There 
are ſeven Electors, ſeven liberal Arts, ſeven pairs of Nerves, 
ſeven Orifices ſerving for gates to the Senſes : Natural ſleep is 
limited to ſeven hours; and this Number is by ſome juſtly 
eſteem'd the knot, or principal band of all things, and the ſym- 
bol of Nature. | 

The Fifth ſaid, It was not without cauſe that Auguſtus was ſo 
extreamly fearful of the Climactericals, that when he had paſs'd 
his 634 year, he writ ingreat joy to all his friends ; but he dy'd 
in the ſecond ClimaCcterick after, his 77* year, conſiſting of ele- 
ven ſeptenaries, which was alſo fatal to Tzberize, Severns, T. Li- 
vins, Empedocles, S. Auguſtin, Beſſarion 5, as the ſixty third was 
to Ariſtotle, Cicero (who alſo was baniſh'd in his ElimaQerick of 


49) Demoſthenes, Trajan, Adrian, Conſtantine, S. Bernard, the 


bleſſed Virgin, and many others. And the next ClimaGCterick 
of 70, to three of the Sages of Greece, to Marins, Veſpaſian, An- 
toninus, Golienus, David, who was alſo driven from his King- 
dom by his Son, at his fixty third year; and committed his 
adultery and homicide at his forty nineth; both climaQericals. 
And as much might be obſerv'd of the fates and aCtions of other 
men, were regard had of them. Our firſt Father dy'd at the 
age of 931 years, which was climacterical to him, becauſe it 
contains 1n it ſelf ſeven times 133. Lamech dy'd at 777 years, 
climaGerical likewiſe, as Abraham dy'd at 175, which contains 
25 times. ſeven. Jacob at 147, conſiſting of 21 times ſeven z 
Judas at 119, made of 17 times ſeven; the power of which 
Climactericals many make to extend to the duration of States, 
Which Plato concetv'd not to be much above 70 weeks of 
ears. 

The Sixth ſaid, That regular changes proceeding rieceſfarily 
from a regular cauſe, and no motion being exad&ly regular it 
all nature but that of the Heavens z ſuppoſing there be clima- 
Ferical years, and not ſo: many deaths and remarkable acct- 

- dents inall the other numbers of days, moneths and years, : had 
they been all as carefully obſerv'd as ſome of them have been) 


their power of alteration cannot but be aſcrib'd to theceleftial 


bodies. That which befalls us every ſeventh year ariſes hence 
as every Planet rules its hour, ſo it makes every day, moneth, 
and year ſeptenary 3 beginning by Satzrz, and ending at the 
Moon, which governs the ſeventh, and therein cauſes all mata- 
tions, which acquire malignity by the approach of Saturr pre- 
ſiding again over the eighth 3 which isthe cauſe why births in 
the eighth moneth are ſeldom vital. LET] | 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That the Paſſions confi- 


der evil and good not only abſolutely, but alſo under certain Of Shame, 
[11 diflerences. 
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differences. . Deſire hath regard to abſent good, not in general], 
bur in. particular.z ſometimes under the reſpect of Riches, and 
then *'tis call'd Covetouſneſs ; ſometimes of Honour, and then tis 
calFd Ambition; . ſometimes of Beauties, and then 'tis an” amo- 
.rous inclination. So grief looks upon preſent evil ; :1f it bein 
another, .it.cauſes compaſſion in us 3 if in ourſelves, and appre- 
hended prejudicial to our honour,it cauſes ſhaze, which is a grief 
for.an evil which .we judge brings ignominy to us 53 a grief fo 
much the greater, in that no offence goes more to the quick 
then that which touches our reputation. It occaſton'd the 


_ death of a Sophiſt, becauſe he could not anſwer a queſtion ; and 


of Homer. becauſe he could not reſolve the riddle of the Fiſhers; 
and of others alſo, upon their having been non-plus'd in publick. 
For as nothing is, more honorable then vertue and knowledge; 


ſo nothing, is ſo ignominious as ignorance and vice, -nor (confe- 


quently, that makes us fo much aſham'd ; being reproaches of 
our falling ſhort of, our .end,; (which 1s, to underſtand and to 
will) and ſo:of being leſs then men ; but (as Plato aid) Mon- 
ſters..of, nature. .But amongſt: all the vices, Nature hath ren- 
der d.none.ſo ſhameful as. that of laſciviouſneſs, whereof not 
only.thea&t, buralſothe.geſtures and ſigns cauſe ſhame. [Hence 
an.immodeſt or ambiguous word, and a fix'd look, make wo- 
men and children bluſh, whom ſhame becomes very well, being 
the guardiof chaſtity, and the colour of vertue; as itill becomes 
old men, and perſons confirni'd in vertue, who ought not to 


. commit any.thing whereof they may be aſham'd. 


The Second ſaid, 'That ſhame is either before vice and the 
infamy which tollows.1t, or after both. 1a the firſt ſence, ſhame 
isa fear of diſhonour. In thefecond, *ris a 'griet for being fal- 
len thereinto, Neither: of the two 1s ever wthout love of tho- 
neſty, but lies between the two extreams, or -ſotrith and ruſtick 
baſhfulneſs on the one fide, and impudence on the other.. The 
former 1s found in.thoſe who.are aſham'd of vertue, or cannot 


Prod, 


Hu: modeſty and true ſhame fears true'diſhonours, and:is grievd 


or them having this of vertue, which the grearer it is, the 


; things, which depend pnly-.ca'the jmagination,-and arenot any 


; way 
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way diſhoneſt of themſelves 3 in which 'tis poornefs of mind to 
bluſh. Thus S. Pal faith he was. not aſham'd.of the Coſpel. 
And our Lord, that they who ſhall be aſham'd of him'"before 
men, he will deny them before his Father. For, to ſpeak truth, 
we ought not to be aſham'd of any thing but vice and its effedts. 
Before fin, our firſt Parents knew not what it wasto be aſham'd ; 
bur after it they were aſham'd of their nakednefſs, the ſame ſenſe 
whereof remains to all their poſterity,” _ 

The Third ſaid, As ſome things are of themſelves ſhamefu], 

becauſe they are vicious z ſo ſome are not ſhameful ſaving ar 
certain times and places,.to which the cuſtoms of each Country, 
for the moſt part, give Law : others are always ſo, although of 
themſelves lawful, and far from being vicious; as thoſe things 
which civility and honeſty forbid to do publickly ; whence D3o- 
genes mocked .the name of Dog for tranſgrefling thoſe laws of 
ſeemlineſs. For as honour is drawn not only from vertue, but 
from many other circumſtances, which for the moſt part depend 
upon the opinion of men who diſpoſe of this honour, ſo doth 
diſhonour and the ſhame which follows it. 
. The Fourth ſaid, That ſhame is not a paſſion (as neither com- 
paſſion nor emulation) becauſe it hath no vertue which regulates 
its diſorders 5 much leſs a vertue, not being firm, and conſtant, 
but a ſimple motion to good. and a {light impreflion of honeſty 
in\the will and affeQions, produc'd either by nature or cuſtom, 
and not yet ſo-firmly rooted as vertue 3 whence it is very muta- 
ble and incertain. For we are aſham'd of being too tall or too 
low, commended or blam'd, yea we bluſh no leſs: for defe&s 
which cannot be imputed to us, as mean extraftion, or ſome cor- 
poral imperfeftion which we cannot mend, then we do for be- 
ing found lyars or ſurpriz'd in ſome other fault. To which in- 
conſtancy. is the agitation of the blood and ſpirits to be re- 
ferr'd, whoſe tincture diffus'd in the face betrays qur diſſimula- 
tion 1n ſpite of us. h 
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I. Why motion produces heat. IT. Of Chaſtity. 


Ocal motion 1snot only the moſt common, but likewiſe the [.. 
Þ moſt noble of all, fince *tis not found in animals till they by motion 
have acquir'd their perfe&tion. Beſides, it produces heat, the = 
nobleſt and moſt aCtive of all qualities z upon this account Phyſi-  * 
ans enjoyn exerciſe to diſcuſs cold and phlegmatick humours 
becauſe animal motion cannot be perform'd without ſpirits, and 
theſe being of an igneous nature calehie all the parts towards 
which they flow. But being motion: produces heat in life-leſs 

| [11 2 things 
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things too, *tis harder to render a reaſon of this effe&t in them 
thenin animals. Thus Arrows have been ſeen to become fir'd 

by theſwiftneſs of their flight. Millersrurn part of their water 
upon' the axle-tree of their wheel, otherwiſe it would be on fire 5 

and Waggoners, as well for this purpoſe as to facilitate their 
turning, greaſe their wheels, thereby to-retvedy the dryneſs of 
the axle-tree which diſpoſes the fame to ignition. Thoſe that 
hold it for a Principle, That motion heats, account'ts as abſurd 
to inquire-the-cauſe thereof, as to aſk why fire do's fo. Bur 
without ground, fince every motion heats not ;- that of inani- 
mate: bodies if flow , produces no: heat, but only when iris 
Gift :: *tis'requifire too-that the bodies be ſolid otherwiſe we 
ſee motion cools water. and: air, .and hinders their- corruption; 
which proceeds from heat. -- This argues that 'it/ cannot be a 
principle; for a principle muſt hold good in all ſubjefts, andbe 
ſuch as:no inſtance can'be brought againſt it. - Such heat there- 
fore:comes from the attrition of the air,” which being rarefi'd be- 
yond what: its nature permits; waxes hot,” and ſometimes is 
turn'd into fire, wherewith'it ſymbolizes upon'the account of 
its heat as, -on the contrary, when the ſame air is too much 
condens'd, *'tisreſolv'd into water, wherewith alſo it ſymbolizes 
by it moiſture. 'For asthere are terms of [quantity in all mix'd 
bodies; fo inall-fimple bodies there are terms of rarity and den- 
ſity, beyond: which the Element cannotpreſerve it ſelf, without 
admitting vacuity, when itis:more rate'then its-matter can en- 
dure 5 (or withour-penetration of dimention, whenit hath more 
matter then itneedeth.  -- FORTE T6 $30 hgrro ct! | 

- "The Secondi(aid;” That to aſcribe that: heat caus'd by motion 
to the air inflam'd and turnidinto fire by attrition and attenuati-- 
on of-its parts, .is toexplicate a manifeſt thing by one more ob- 

ſecure, and whereupon all: are not agreed ; ſuch is the tranſmu- 

tation of oneelement into another. - *Tis Therefore more pro- 
bable that this heat is not produc'd anew, bur. is the ſame which 
is in all mix'd bodies, wherein there is an elementary fire ; which 

being buri'd, and (as*twere) intangled in the bonds of the. other 
Elements, appears not unleſs it be excited by motion. As in 

putrefaction the ſame heat being attraited by the outward heat 
of the air, becomes perceptible by the ſenſe. And as thoſe that 

have drawn a Landſ{kip in diſtemper upon a table of oyl, co- 

ming to waſh the table, make the Ft draught appear which be- 

fore was hid ; or as the earth of a Mine which contains Gold or 


_ Silver, being waſh'd, exhibites theſe Metals viſible, but produces 


them not anew, becauſethey were there before : ſo motion do's 
not make, butdiſcover heat, introducing a-diſpoſition in the ſyb- 
Jet by friction,  rarefying and drying the'ſurfaces of two coriti- 
guous bodies; which two qualities being' proper to receive the 


 Impreffion of fice,- are alſo more ſoto'make that appear which 


isn all bodies not only potentially, but likewiſe aftually. For 
if 'twere the air included between two- bodies rub'd and mov'd 
| with 
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with violence, it would follow that every fort of body would 
be apt to/produce fire, andeſpecially the moſt acrious, as being 
moſt inflammable. Moreover, nothing hindring but that two 
Spheres may be fo contiguous, as the Celeſtial are, that there 
can be: no air between them, yet they might nevertheleſs be 
mov'd and heated, yea: much more then if there were air inter- 
pos'd between them. -/ | = 
Fhe Fhird faid, As a form cannot. be receiv'd into any 
ſubject without previous diſpoſitions, ſo whenithey are: pre- 
ſent they . faddenly ſnatch: the form to themſelves. Thoſe of 
fire are rarity, lightneſs and dryneſs 5 of which, the more bo- 
dies partake, the more they will be ſuſceptible of the nature of 
fire. Therefore what is capable of being! heated by motion 
muſt bedry not moiſt.; whence fire is never produced by wa- 
ter, any more then of air agitated, by reaſon of their exceſſive 
humidity, perfetly contrary to the dryneſs of fire. But that 
whichis extreamly dry is half fire, needing no more but ta be- 
come hot; as happens neceflarily when. it is rarefi'd and attenu- 
ated by morion, and -conſequently 'inflam'd ; every ſubſtance 
extreamly tenuious and dry being igneous, fince in the order of 


nature all matter neceflarily recetves the form whereof it hath 


all the diſpofitions. ' For there being/a ſeparation and divulfion 
of parts made in every ſort of motion, as is ſeen.in water when 
it fallsfrom on high, it fallows that they are render'd morerare, 
and capable of being converted into'fire. - TEEN 
1: The Fourth faid, Thatmation, rarity,and heat ordinarily 
Jow.and are the cauſes one of another. Thus the Heavens by their 
rapid motion excite heat tn all ſublunary bodies; and this heat, 
as'tis its property, opening the parts, rarefies the whole, . Wa- 
ter receiving the rayes-of the Sun is mov'd and agitated. by 
them 3 this motion produces rarity 3 this, heat 3 which makes 
the ſubtileſt parts aſcend upwards : as, on the contrary, heat be- 
ing the moſt ative quality, is the cauſe of motion; this, of ra- 
rity, by collifion attenuating the mov'd parts. So that motion 
1s. not more:the cauſe of heat, then this is of motion. 
' The Fifth faid,; That heat and fire (which is only an exceſs of 
heat) are produc'd four: ways:3 by propagation, union, ,putre- 
fation, and. motion. | In: the firſt way, one way generates ano- 
ther fitez a thing common :to it with all other bodies. in nature, 
which is ſo fruitful that'even the leaſt things/produce their hke. 
In the fecond manner, when the Sun-beams are reflected by, hol- 
low glafles, they burn in the point of union, provided the mat- 
ter be not white, becauſe whitenefle rakes away: the reaſon up- 
on which they burn, which is their uniting 3, whereas white dif- 
unites and diſgregates the rayes. To which manner that of an- 
tiperiſtaſis is alſo to be referr'd, when external cold cauſes ſuch 
a union of the degrees of heat, thatit becomes inflam'd. The 
third cauſe of heat is putrefa&tion proceeding from diſunion of 


the Elements; amongſt which fire being the molt active IFFOmes 
allo 
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Of Chaſtity, 


becomes alſo'more ſenſible to us. Thelaſt is motion, by which 
bodies rub'd or claſh'd one againſt another, take fire by reaſon 
of the Sulphur contain'd in them, which alone is inflamable ; 
as we ſee Marble and Free-ſtone yield not fire as Flints do, 
whoſe ſmell after the blow ſeems ſulphureous. - For if only the 
airbe fir'd, whence comes it, that in ſtriking the ſteel the ſpar- 
kles of fire fall downwards , contrary to the nature of fire, 
which aſcends ? beſides, the air would be turn'd into flames, 
not into ſparkles, and two ſtones rub'd one againſt the other 
would cauſe as much fire as ſteel and the flint, or other ſtones,out 
of whoſe ſubſtance theſe igneous particles are ſtruck. Whence, 
according to their difterences, they make different ſparkles ; 
If the ſtones be hard,and ſtruck ſtrongly,they render a ſprightly 
fire; if ſoft, they either render none at all, or ſuch as is leſs y1- 
gorous. Moreover, the obſervations of fire iſſuing forth upon 
the rubbing of a Lyon's bones, as alſo Laurel and 1vy, and Cry- 
ſtal with Chalcedon ; and that which comes from {troking the 
back of a Cat in the dark, and from the caſting a drop of redi- 
f'd oyl of Vitriol into cold water , evidence that this fire is 
produc'd out of the boſom of the matter which is more diſpos'd 
thereunto then any other, not fromthe encompaſling air. But 
that which ſerves moſt toſhew that 'tis from the matter this fire 
of motion comes, is the duration of the Heavens, which being 


| inall probability ſolid, would have been ſet on fire, were it not 


that they arenot of-a combuſtible matter, nor apt to conceive 
fire ; for how little ſoever that heat were, there would be more 
neer the Sphere of the Moon then at the Centre of the Earth; 
and nevertheleſs the air is frozen while heat cauſes corruptions 
and generations upon the earth, and at the centre of it3 and this 
heat having been always encreaſing, as is that of the motion, 


would be inſupportable. 


_ Upon the ſecond Point, it was faid, That Reaſon regulates 
the inclinations of the appetite by the vertues, amongſt which 
temperance ſerves to moderate that of eating by abſtinence; 
and of drinking, by ſobriety 3 as alſo the concupiſcence of the 
fleſh by chaſtity, which is' more excellent then the two former, 
in that its buſineſs lies with more powerful adverſaries which aſ- 
fail it without as well as within, by ſo many avenues as there are 
ſenſes; amongſt which the hearing and ſight receiving the poy- 
fon of glances, and words, cauſe chaſtity to ſtagger and lan- 

uiſh3 but it receives the deadly blow when the touch ſurren- 

ers it ſelf to the inchantment of kiſſes, and the other delights 
which follow them. Moreover, the neceſlity of natural acti- 
ons being the ſtandard of pleaſure, and generation which con- 
cerns the general being more neceſlary then nutrition which re- 
lates only to the particular, it hath alſo more pleaſure ; and, 
conſequently, being more hard to withſtand, chaſtity which ſur- 


mounts it, not only deſerves Palmes and Triumphs in the other 
; world. 
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world, bur alſo'in this hath been rewarded by* God with the 
gift of Prophecy inthe Sibyls, and is honour'd by all, even the 
-moſt wicked for its rarity z which made the Poet ſay, that there 
was'none in his time chaſte but ſhe that had not been tempted. 
Now Chaſtity is of three ſorts, Virgineal, Conjugal, and that 
of: Widows to which the Fathers attribute what is ſaid of the 
grains of Corn, which brought forth, one a hundred; other, 
thirty z andother, ſixty. For Virgineal Chaſtity, in either ſex, 
conſiſting in integrity of body, and purity of ſoul, and ina firm 
purpoſe to'abſtain from all ſort of carnal pleaſures, the better 
toattend'divineſervice, is more worthy then the other two, and 
prefer'd"before any other condition by S. Paul, who counſels 
'every one to deſire to be like him'in this point. - Hence the 
Church hath'choſen it, 'and-1is ſo immutably affe&ed to it, to 
the end ſouls freed from worldly care might be more at leiſure 
_ for divine things, from which Matrimony extreamly diverts. 
The chaſtity of Widows hath, for pattern, the Turtle and'the 
Riven , who having loſt their mates'live nine ages of men 
without coupling with others ; and the Apoſtle faith, Widows 
in deed are worthy of double honour. "The Conjugal hath al- 
ſo made Pemelope rtenown'd, and hath'for example the Etnzan 
fiſh, of which the male and female never part. 

The Second faid, Virgiteal Chaſtity is not abſolutely vertu- 
ous of it ſelf, having been praftis'd by Pagans, and Idolaters, 
who devoted themſelves to'their falſe gods, and being found in 
children newly born : Which cannot be faid of 'vertues, which 
are acquir'd by precepts and good manners , not by nature. 
Moreover, it 'may be loft without fin, as in Virgins violated, 
or thoſe that are married ; yea ſometimes with merit, as whef 
Hoſea the Prophet took a Harlot to wife by God's expreſs com- 
mand. And being once loſt, it cannot be repair'd by repen- 
tance as other 'vertues may. Whence S. Jerome writing to Eu- 
ftockium, faith, that God who is able to do all things, yer can- 
riot reſtore virginity. Tis therefore commendable fo far as it 


is referr'd to God : in which caſe 'tis a moſt admirable thing, 


and the'more becauſe 'tis above nature, which by Marriage peo- 
ples the Earth, but Virginity peoples Heaven, where there ſhalt 
be no marrying; but weſhall be as the Angels of God, who be- 
ing a pure Spirit, loves purity above all things. | | 
The Third ſaid, That Virginity is m—_—_ contrary to the 
nature of ,man, who defires nothing ſo much as immortality, 


which being not attainable jn his own perſon he ſeeks in his | 


ſucceſſors, who are part of himſelf. Yea it ſeems to haveſome- 
what of infenſibility, the vicious excels of remperance; finice it 
wholly abſtains from all pleaſures3 fome of which are lawtul. 
Therefore Plato facrific'd to Nature, as if to make her ſarisfacti- 
on for his having contini'd a virgin all hisIlife ; and the Romans 
laid great fines upon fuch'as would not marry 3 ason the other 
_ fide, they granted immunities to thoſe that broughr'children 

into 
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into the world ; whence remains at this day the right of three, 
four and five children , obſerv'd ſtill amongſt us, thoſe thar 
have five children being exempted from Wardſhips. Yea, 
among the Jews it could not be withont reproach, fince ſterility 


was ignominious among, them, and was accounted the greateſt 


curſe. Moreover, Marriage not only ſupplies Labourers,. Ar- 
tiſans, Souldiers and Citizens to the State, but Kings and 
Princes to the People, Prelates and Paſtors to the Church, and 
a Nurſery to Paradiſe, which would not be peopled with Vir- 

ins, did not the married give them being. Whence S. Auſtu- 

in juſtly makes a Queſtion, Who merited maſt betore 
God, Abraham in Marriage, or S. Joh» Baptiſt in the Virgi- 
neal State. Nh | 
_ The Fourth faid, That being things are term'd vertuous 
when they are according to right reaſon, which requires that 
we make uſe of means proportionately to their end ; therefore 
Virginity is a vertue, and the more ſublime in that it is in order 
ro the moſt excellent;end, namely, the contemplation of Di- 
vine Myſteries. For amongſt the goods of men, ſome axe ex- 
ternal, asriches 3 others of the TL as health z others of the 
ſoul, amongſt which thoſe of the contemplative life are more 
excellent then thoſe of the active. . As therefore 'tis according 
to right reaſon, that external goods are made ſubſervient to 
thoſe of the body, and theſe to the goods of the ſoul; fo is the 
denying the pleaſures of the body the better to intend the aCti- 
ons of the contemplative life : as Virginity do's,which freeing us 
from carnal thoughts affords us more convenience to mind the 


. things of God, and to be pure in body and ſpirit. - 'Tis there- 


fore the end which makes, Virginity to be vertuous. Whence 
thoſe Roman Veſtals, and the Brachmans among the Indians, 
who abſtain'd wholly from Marriage, nevertheleſs deſerve the 
name of Virgins. And Sparina, mention'd by Yalerius Maxi- 
mus, lo chaſte that perceiving himſelf as much lov'd by the 
Thuſcan Ladies, as he was hated by their Huſbands, disfigur'd 
his face with voluntary wounds, had indeed ſome ſhadow, but 
not the body of this vertue. The invention of Gazle and Papa, 
Daughters of Gz/zphe, Duke of Friuli, was much more ingeni- 
ous; whoat the ſacking of their City, beholding the chaſtity 
of rheir ſex proſtituted to the luſt of the Souldiers, fill'd their 
laps with ſtinking fleſh, whoſe bad ſmell kept thoſe from them 
who would have attempted their honour. 

The fifth ſaid, Thatthe excellence of Virgineal Chaſtity is ſuch, 


* that it hath no vitious exceſs 3 for the more we abſtain from plea« 


ſures,the more pure we are. And asit is blemiſh'd many wayes,ſo 
It is preſery'd by many others. Amongſt which, is firſt, Employ- 
ment or Buſineſs 3 whence Cxp:d, in Lxcian, excuſes, himſelf to 
his Mother, that he could not wound Minerva, becauſe he ne- 
yer found her idle, Modeſty is alſo the Guardian of it, as to 
appear ſcldome in publick 3 whence the Hebrews call'd their 
4 " "FTEO0 Virgins | 
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Virgins Almach, which ſignifies Recluſes. Moreover, diſhoneſt 
geſtures, words, and looks, are to'be avoided. And amongſt 
corporeal means, Abſtinence and Maceration of the body, are 
very effe&tualz as amongſt Aliments ſuch as are cold, as Nem#- 
phar, or Water-lilly, (call'd therefore _— and Lettice, 
which the Pythagorears for this reafon Exrnch, and under which 
upon the ſame account the Poets feign Yezus to have hid Adonis. 
As likewiſe the leaves of Willows bruiſed, the aſhes of Tamarisk, 
and the flowers of Agrus Caſtus, which isa ſort of Ozier, ſo call'd 
by the Greeks, becauſe the Athenian Ladies lay upon them duri 
the feſtivals of Ceres, torepreſle the ardour of Love, whereof, 
they ſay, ſuch are not ſenſible as have drunk wine wherein the 
fiſh nam'd Trzela is ſuffocated, or who have eaten Rue. But be- 
cauſe theſe: remedies are not infallible ,: 0riger took another 
courſe, making himſelf aQtually an Eunuch, for fear of lofi 
that rare treaſure of Virginity, whoſe loſs is both ineſtimable an 


irreparable, 
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CONFERENCE LX XII. 


I. Of Thunder. wT T. Which of all the Arts 
is the moſt neceſſary. 


$ Water and Farth arc the groſſeſt of the Elements, ſo Of ” 


"\ they receive moſt ſenſibly the ations of the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, chiefly the Sun's heat 3 which exhaling and drawing up 
their purer parts, vapours from the Water, and exhalations from 
the Earth, forms meteors of them. And as the cold and moiſt 
- vapours make tempeſts, dew,and froſt,in the lower Region 5 and 
in the middle, clouds, rain, hail, ſnow. Exhalations, if fat and 
un&uous, cauſe Comets in the higher Region, and in the lower 
the two Zgnes Fatni; if dry and ſubtile, they make Earth-quakes 
in the bowels of the Earth 3 inits ſurface, winds and tempeſts 3 
in the middle Region of the Air, Lightning, Fulgur, or. the 
Thunder-bolts and Thunder. For theſe three commonly fol- 
low and produce one another. Lightning is the coruſcation or 
flaſhing of the matter inflamd. And though produc'd b 
Thunder, yet is ſooner perceiv'd then the other heard 3 becau 
the Sight is quicker then the Hearing, by reaſon its obje&, the 
viſible ſpecies, are mov'd in an inſtant 3 but ſound ſucceſſively, 
becauſe of the reſiſtance of the Air, its medinzz. Thunder is the 
noiſe excited by the ſhock and ſhattering of the cloud by the 
inclos'd exhalation z whence rain commonly follows it. Fulgur 
is the exhalation inflam'd, which 1mpetuouſly breaks out at the 
_ fides of the cloud, wherein it is oftentimes turn'd into a ſtone 
of the. ſhape of a wedge; the celeſtial heat then working the 
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ſameeffe& in the cavities of the cloud that our common fire dot!i 
in crucibles; in which equal portions of Sulphur,” Tartara, and 
Antimony inflam'd, turn into a very hard-ſtone, of the cojour 
of the Thunder-bolt, call'd Regulus Antizonis. + Ling 57 
The Second 1aid, As fire is ſometimes 'produc'd' in; the'Air 
without noiſe, and noiſe withone fire 5 {os 'greatifireis'made 
there with little noiſe, as: when what they call a'Falling Star 
through a moiſt cloud, in which it'makes's hiſſing like 
that of hot fron in cold water, whence''Winds proceed 5 and 
ſometimes a great-noiſe with little fire 5. as when an Pxhalation 
inflam'd hollows and breaks the cloud which encloſes it, 'or ele 
impreffing a violent and rapid motion upon it, makes it claſh 
impetuoully againſt other clouds. For imperuoyſvels ſupplies 
for hardnefſie, as is ſeen in Aww whichwwhiſtles when beaten'by 
Winds z' there being ſome things whichitenfion renders hard;-as 
Wind included in a foot-ball. Andwhat is reported of the Ca- 
taraCts of Nz{e, whoſe waters make ſo vehement a noiſe, that it 
renders the people thereabouts deaf, is a ſufficient evidence that 
two fluid bodies claſhing violently together, make as preat a 
ſound as two ſolid bodies mov'd with lefle violence. 
The Third ſaid, That what is done below being the fignre 
of what is done on high, the one may be clearly explicated by 
theother, Wherefore as:Exhalatiog, with vapor wakes meta]s 
in the cntrails of the Earth ; ſo inThe Air it makes Thunder, 
whither they aſcend together , the vapor being blended with 
the Exbalation 3 or ſeverally, this latter being ſet on fire in the 
cold and vaporous cloud ; or being no longer containable there 
through its great rarity , encounter'd by the coldneſs of the 
cloud and the Air, it ſeeks ſome out-lets which not finding, *tis 
neceſhtated to hollow the bollow the belly of thecloud which 
obftrufted it. This rarity proceeds from its heat and drynefle, 
which are commonly turn'd into fire by the ſole motion 'of the 
Exhalation, or by the rayes of the Sun, orof ſome other Stars 
refle&ed by the ſmooth ſurface of an oppoſite cloud 3 in the ſame 
manner as Burning-glaſlesſet on fireſuch things as are plac'd at 
ſome convenient diſtance. Which ſhould be thought no more 
range then 'mock-ſuns and mock-moons, which aremade in'the 
ſame manner, 'but in a flat or plain cloud, not parabolical, ſuch as 
the figure of Burning-glaſſes muſt be. Moreover, fire may be ex- 
cited by the Antiperiftaſis of the vehement cold in - the middle 
Region of the Air, which cauſes the degrees of heat to unite, 
(as thoſe of other qualities ſtrengthen one anotherin an enemy 
- country ) and become flame. Hence Thunders-are more fre- 
quent 1n Southern then in Northern Countries, in hot ſeaſons 
then in Winter, wherein the cold cloſing the pores of the Earth, 
' hinders the free iſſue of the Exhalations, and the middle Region 
of the Air is found leſs cold. But the moſt ſenſible example of 
Thunder is that of our Guns; the powder, being ſo ſuddenly 
inflam'd that it cannot reſide in the barrel, where it takes up'a 
thouſand 
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thouſand times. more room then it did whilſt it remain'd in its 
terrene nature, according to. the decuple proportion of the Ele- 
ments. violently breaks forth , and carries with it what ever 
reſiſts it, breaking the Gun (unleſs the mouth be open) though 
much ſtronger then a cloud, whoſe ſpiſhitude nevertheleſs ſup- 
plies for its rarity. -- EATS 

The Fourth ſaid, That the Nature of Thunder and Thunder- 
bolts is ſo occult thatjall antiquity call'd them the-weapons of Ju- 
piter which he diſcharg'd upon the wicked, as is teſtifi'd by their 
fables of the Giants, : $al[monens;. Phaeton, andiſome others. Nor 
is there any ſo hardned in wickedneſs, but trembles at the crack- 
ing of Thunder and Thunder-bolts, which Socrates, in Xexophon, 
calls the Inviſible Miniſters of God. And one Emperor acknow- 
ledg'd himſelf no God, by going' to hide himſelf ina cave while 
it thunder'd, becauſe Thunder-bolts are conceiv'd - not to enter 
theEarth above five foot deep. Others have thought that there 


is ſomething ſupernatural in it,and that Dzmons have commonly 


a handin it z becauſe its effedts being unlike thoſe of corporeal 
Agents ſeem to be produc'd by ſpirits, who are able to' move 
what ever there is in Nature ; and this the more eafily, _ not 
ty'd to the conditions of the matter, but moy'd in an inſtant, 
and penetrating all bodies whatever. For Thunder hath kill'd 
many who had no appearanee of hurt upori them 5 the Hair of 
ſome hath been taken off without other incortvenience ; ithath 
conſum'd the Tongues of ſome, orturn'd them downwards 5 it 
hath melted the money in the purſe, and the ſword inthe ſcab- 

bard, without other miſchief ; it fowres Wine in the veſlel, ſpoils 
Eggs under a Hen, and makes Sheep abortive. Moreover, the 
Scripture tells us, that Ged hath many times us'd Thunder 
either to puniſh or terrifie men, as hedid in #gypt by the rod of 
1foſes, who calls Thunder-bolts God's ſwords, as David doth 
his Arrows, and the Thunder his voice. The Law was'given to 
the Iſraelites with Thunders and Lightnings; and Saint Johr: 

in his Revelation faith, that Thunders and Lightnings-proceed 

from Gods Throne. Indeed nothing more vilibly notifies his 
preſence, power, and juſtice; yet alwayes accompany'd with 
Clemency 3 for he threatens by Lightning, and ſpeaks by Thun- 

der, before he ſtrikes by the Thinder-bok 3 and the rumbling 

of this Thunder menaces a whole Region , though commonly 

it carries the blow but upon one perſon, or oftentimes none 

at all. | | | 

The Fifth faid, Fear (which not onely ſometimes made the 

Romans worſhip Famine and the Fever, but makes it ſelf an Idol 

in the Minds of the Tgnorant) has perſwaded men that there is 

ſomething Divine in Thunder, becauſe they dread the difmal ef- 

fetts of- it and know not the cauſe, although it be as natural as 

that of all other Meteors. Hence {ome have had recourſe to im- 

pertinent and ſuperſtitious remedies z as, to pronoiince certain 

barbarous words; to carry certain figures or charaQters about 
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them, and (according to7erns) to lay a Thunder-ſtone, call'd 
by the Greeks, Ceranninm, between two Eggs-upon a Table in the 
houſe which you would preſerve, or hang an Egg lay'd on'Aſ- 
cenſion-day to the roof ofthe Houſe 5 and fach other abſard 
and prophane means. The Northern people were much more ri- 
diculous 3 who, as Olans reports, ſhot Arrows up t6 Heaven 
when it Thunder'd, thereby ( as they faid ), to help their Gods 
who were aſlail'd by others. The Thraciazs tell a howling 
againſt Heaven, ftruck theirſhields with their ſwords, and rung 
all their. bells; which latter is praftis'd at this day, to the end 
the vehement agitation of the Air may divert the Thutider-bolt 
fromthe ſteeples, .upon which, as upon all other high places, 
\ eſpecially upon trees, it is wont to fall. 'Tis held alſo that ſtrong 
ſmells have the ſame virtue. as amongſt Animals, the Sea-calf 
and Hyxna, and amongſt Plants, the Fig-tree and Lawrell, of 
which Ceſar commonly wore a wreath , rather for this purpoſe 

| then to cover his bald head. . But 'tis little probable what they 
relate of Zoroafter and Nu-za, as that they ftilFd Thunder when 
they pleas'd, and that Tu//xs Hoſtil;us attempting to do the ſame 
was Thunder-ſtruck. 


IT P 4 
Which of ell Tpon the Second Point it was ſaid, That if we take 'the 


= 5 , judgement of each Artiſt, there's none but thinks himfelf more 
ceſſury "" neceſlary then. his companion. , Whtnce commonly there is 


contention for' dignity among thoſe that profeſs ſeveral Arts. 
Which made a Phyſitian tell his Patient, who complain'd that 
his Apothecary told him heneeded a medicine, and his Chy- 
rurgion that he wanted nothing but blood-letting 3 that if he took 
the advice of his Shoe-maker,'twas requiſite for him to have a pair 
of boots. And even a ſeller of matches finding himſelfin danger 
in a boat upon the Seize, embracing his merchandize, cry'd our, 
Ville de Paris que tu perdes 5 O Paris,what a lofle wilt thou have ! 
But to conlider things in themſelves, Agriculture ({' call'd by 
Cicero the moſt worthy employment of an ingenuous mind 3 by 
Ariſtotle, the juſteſt manner of acquiſition , and the Mother of 
all the Arts) ſeems to be moſt abſolutely neceflary. No pri- 
vate perſon, much lefſe Republicks, ever thought of any thing fo 
carefully as their proviſion, whichis the Sundation upon which 
all the other projects of Man depend; the hungry belly having 
no ears, and conſequently, being incapable of diſcipline. And 
good Architeds alwayes build the kitching firſt. Our firſt Fa- 
ther exercis'd Tillage at his firſt going out of Eder; and 'twas 
from the plough that Coriolanus, Serarmns, Carins, and Cato,and fo 
many other - great Roman Captains were taken. In brief, the 
ſtyling of Earth Mans Mother and Nurſe, argues that *tis not 
lefle neceſſary to us then a Mother and Nurſe to Children, and 
conſequently, thoſe that till it then Fathers. 

\ The Second ſaid, Asthe beauty of nature conſiſts chiefly in 
the variety of Natural Agents, determin'd each to a particular 

| | work 5 
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work; ſothatof a State appears principally in the-multitude of 
Work-men and Artiſans. ' And as the meaneſt of theſe Natural 
Agents, likeſmall Simples, are more neceſlary, and have more 
virtue then the talleſt Cedars and Cypreſles ; ſoamonegſt the 
Arts, the baſeſt in appeatance are the moſt noble and neceſſary, 
as Apriculture, and keeping of Sheep, which was'exercis'd/ by 
Apollo, Paris,Sauland David. Whence the Greek Poet calls Kings, 
Paſtors of the people; a name {till retain'd by the Prelates of 
the Church; ' and Plato conceiv'd that the dzxmons and happy 


ſpirits were ſometimes Shepherds; and Phzlo the Jew: ſaith,” that | 


the Paſtoral Art was a przlude to Royalty, as that bf hunting is 
the apprentiſage of war. Moreover, hunting, its neer fiſter, 


was much prattis'd by the Perfians and all warlike'Nations ; and 


Xeophon highly recommends it, bur ſpecially ro Princes, / in his 
inſtirution- of Cyr#5 5 as Jalins Pollex did to the Emperor Com- 
ons, for an heroical recreation, ſerving to ſtretgthen both'bo- 
dy and mind, and rendring men vigilant, laborious and inde- 
fatigable. | | 
The Third faid, That Man, fſutable to his three principal Or- 
gans, the IntelleF, the Tongue and the Hand, ſpending his 
whole life in reaſoning, ſpeaking, or doing, he therefore needs 
three ſorts of Arts to ferve him for rules in all his operations. 
The firſt, to form his Reaſon, therefore call'd Logzck, The 
ſecond, to regulate his words, and ijseither Grammar which in- 
ſtru&s him to ſpeak rightly, or Rhetorick to ſpeak handſomely, or 


Hiſtory to relate well , or Dzale®ickto ſpeak of every thing pro- - 


bably. The third comprehends all real Arts, whoſe number 
| Infinitely exceeds the two other 3 for Men ſpeak and reaſon after 
the ſame manner, becauſe they do it naturally ; but they ope- 
rate in ſeveral manners according to the ſeveral uſages and Cu- 
{toms of people and places. Amongſt theſe real Arts, ſome are 


neceſſary to life, as Agriculture, and keeping of Cattle, which 


ſrpply us with Food and Raiment from the Earth and Animals. 
Others are uſeful thereunto, as the Art of building Houſes, that 
of Taylors and Shoe-makers, and other manufaQures which we 
cannot want without inconvenience. Others are for ornament, 
as Painting , Embroidery, Dancing. Others are onely for 
pleaſure 3 as the Art of Cookery, perfuming, and all thoſe 


which tickle the Ear by muſical inſtruments. In brief, theſcope 


of ſome is onely Truth, as the Art of meaſuring Heavenand the 
Stars, with ſome others, which as the moſt excellent, having 
Truth the divineſt and nobleſt thing in the world tor their 
object , ſo they are the leaſt neceſſary; and therefore were in- 
vented laſt, For the moſt neceflary Arts are the moſt ancient. 
The uſe of things (the meaſure of their neceffity) having con- 
ſtrain'd Men to make but rude Arts at the firſt, which they af- 
terwards poliſh'd and refin'd by their induſtry, which is conti- 

nually adding to former inventions. | 
The Fourth ſaid, Since Divine Authority hath commanded 
to 
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and new. _ | 
. The Sixth: ſaid, That the Military Art being the ſword and 


.buckler of a State, is both the noble(t and moſt neceſlary of all. 


*Tis in vain that Men labour, travel, plead, traffick, or heal 
themſelves, if the Souldier hinders not the Enemies invaſicn, and 
keep not the'State in liberty, by ſecuring it both from the di- 
ſturbances of Rebels , and incurſitons of Forreiners. If one 
be the weakeſt, his plump and ſound. body being taken by 
Pirates 'will ſerve onely for the Galleyes of his conqueror. There 
remains nothing to the conquer'd but ſorrow. Thoſe goodly 
crops of Corn are for the Souldiers who are Maſters of the 
campaigne. War js the fair where wares are had beſt cheap z and 
in ſack'd Cities commodities are taken without weighing, and 
Stuffs are not meaſur'd but with the Pike inſtead of the Ell; if 
any complain,there needs no mcre but to imitate Brezmns's treat- 
ing with the Komazxs belicdg'd in the Capitol, caſt the ſword in- 
tothe balance, it will carry it. Wherefore being Maſter of all 
Arts, it is more neceſlary then they.- For he that is ſtrongeſt 
finds ſufficient of every thing, 

The Seventh ſaid, As amongſt the Arts, ſome have others ſub- 
ſervient to them, as the Ephippians to the Military Art ; Chy- 
rurgery , Pharmacy, the Gymnaſtick , and all that relate to 
Health, to Medicine or Phyfickz Carpentry , Maſonry , and 
others employ'd about building to Architefure; and theſe 
Maſter Arts are call'd ArchiteCtonical : So there is one above all 
theſe which is Policy, the Eye and Soul of the State, which go- 
verns all Arts, gives them their rewards, and puniſhes their 
defefts3 ſets what price it pleaſes upon things 3 affords conveni- 


eat place for the merit of every one, ſends Armies into the field, 
and 
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and calls them back according to the neceſſity of affairs 5; hath 
care of Piety and Juſtice , eſtabliſhes Magiſtracy , appoints 
quarters to Souldiers,and gives fret exerciſe toall other Arts, All 
which conſiderations and accounts argue 1t:the-moſt necefiary of 
all. at qrct? fv DS ws 


i 
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I.- Of the Earthquele, LE. Of Enzy... 7. 


Rregular motions are as ſtrange as regular are agreeable ; of -& 
eſpecially thoſe of bodies deſtinated to reſt, /as the Earth is, Eorthquake, 


being the immoveable-centre about which the ' whole fabrick. 'of 
the world is 'turn'd.. For though the whole Heaven cannot reſt, 
any more then the whole Earth move, yet the parts of: them 


- may 3 the Scripture. informing us,: that Joſhnah-made the '$un 


ſtand ſtill; {that he might have time to purſue 'the Amorites 3 
and every Age having experiences of Earthquakes. Towhich 
Ariſtotle aſcribes the appearing of a new lfland in the Pontick 
Sea, call'd Heraclia, and of another calld $4crea. Many Geo- 
graphers affirm, that'the Iflands of Ahodes and Delos were pro- 
duc'd by the like cauſe; and that $7czly ſometimes joyn'd to 
Hely, was ſeparated from it by an Earthquake whence the place 


_ of ſeparation is ſtill call'd by the Greek word: &hegizm, - which 


tignifies ſeparation and fracture. Pliny affirms, that the Ifland 
of Cyprus was by this means divided from Syria, and Exb&a from 
Beotia., Hiſtories tell of ſome Mountains that have claſh/d to- 
zether, contrary to: the Proverb, which ſaith, 'that they. never 
meet z of Towns tranſported to fome diſtance- from their firſt 
fituation, as. hapned by an-Earthquake in $5ria, in the: pinith 
year of Conſtantines Copronomns z of others ſwallowed-up,:.as 
tometumes the greateſt::part of the City of Sparta, upon which 
at the ſame time fell a part of Mount Taygetz#s, which completed 
its ruinez twenty thouſand inhabitants of which City were alſo 
overwhelm'd by an other Earthquake, by the relation of Diado- 
rs, about the 78. Olympiade.  Foſeph#s reports; that; thirty 
thouſand Jews were ſwallow'd up by enother. And Juſtin, that 
when Tigrazes King of Armenia became Maſter of Syr4., there 
hapned ſo-dreadful an Earthquake, that a hundred and-thirty 
thouſand. . &yrians periſh'd by it. Four hundred years: agoe 
twelve thouſand houſes were ſhaken. down at Li+bou, Ttaly was 
much endamag'd in. the year 1116, by one -which laſted-forty 
dayes;' principally, T#ſcaxy, Puglia;the Territory of Venice, and 
Campagnia, where twelve Cities perih'd ; and that of Powpez 
was ſwallow'd up in Winter, which ſeaſon, nevertheleſle, is ac- 


_ counted. free from it. Four years. agoe the City of Naples was 


horribly ſhaken, eſpecially the borders of Mount 7;ſavins. The 
common 
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common opinion, refers theſe effects toa dry Exhalation, which 
makes the ſame concuſſion in the belly of the Earth as in that of a 
cloud.ſhattering many times both the one and the other, when it 
cannot otherwiſe get free from its confinement; /haw: hard'or 
denſe ſoever the bodies be that incloſe it. ts 

The Second faid, That the cauſes of Earthquakes are either 
Divin®or Aſtrological, or Phyſical. The firſt have no other 
foundation but the Will of God, who thereby oftentimes mani- 
feſts tro Men his juſtice and power, and ſometimes contrary to 
the courſe of ordinary and natural cauſes. Such was that at the 
death of our Saviour, in the 18* year of -Tiberi#s, which was 
univerſal, and wherewith twelve Cities of Aſia periſh'd 3 and that 


- mention'd by S$:gonixs, hapning in the year 343. under Conſtan- 


..+ tinethe Arrian Emperor, whereby the City of Neoceſaria was 


wholly ſwallow'd up, except the Gatholick Church: and its 
Biſhop. The Aftrological cauſes are, if we may credit the pro- 
feſfors of this Art, the malignant influences of : Jupzter and Mars 
in the Houſes of Taurxs, Virgo, and Cupricory. But as the firſt 
are too genera), ſo theſe are'very uncertain , being built for the 
moſt part, upon falſe principles; as alfo thoſe which ſuppoſe the 
Earth a great Animal, whoſe tremors are made in. the ſame 
manner as thofe which befall other Animals.. Wherefore holding 
to'the moſt perceptible cauſes, I conceive, with Democritas, 


- that torrents of rain coming to fill the concavities of the Earth by 


their impetuouſnefle drive out the other waters, and that upon 
their motion and ſwaying from one fide to-another, the Earth 
alſo. reels this way, and by and by the other; or rather that 
theſe Torrents drive out the winds impetuouſly.,as Air iſlues out 
of a bottle when it is filling 5; which wind repells and agitates 


' the Earth till it find ſome iſſue ; whence alſo come the ſounds and 


lowings which accompany Earthquakes.As is ſeen in Hydraulick 
inſtruments,which by arificial mixing Air and Water when they 
are impell'd into pipes fit to receive the ſame, excite ſounds like 
thoſe emitted by the wind-pipe of Animals, agitated with the 
wind of their lungs, and moiſtned with the ſalivous liquor, or 
natural water. 

\' The Third ſaid, That he could not beof their mind, who, 
becauſe wateris found by digging to a good depth in the Earth, 
therefore interpret that place literally, where 'tis ſaid, That God 
hath founded the Earth upon the Water upon which it floats; and 
thaGaccording to their agitation, the Earth islike a Ship which 
fluctuates ina tempeſtuous Sea, and lyes even and (tillin a calm 
ſince if this were ſo, then the whele Earth ſhould tremble at the 
ſame time, which is contrary to experjence. The opinion of 
Anaximenes , is more probable, that as part of the Earth , 
upon adroughth after a wet ſeaſon, cleaves and crackles, ſo the 
ſame happens to Regions and whole Countries. | 

The Fourth ſaid, That if this opinion were true, then they 


would begin, increaſe, diminiſh and ceaſe by degrees.nor would 
they 
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they laſt long. Yet'ris obſerv'd, {ome havecontinu'd forty days, 
yea, fix monerhs, as that of Conſtantinople, under Theodoſins the 
younger, and miraculouſly ceas'd upon the firſt ſinging of thoſe 
words by all the people, San@us, Sanus, &c. : Ariſtotle alſo 
makes mention of ſome that laſted two years 3'the.cauſe wheres 
of depends either upon the quality or quantity of the Exhala- 


tions, which cannor all get forth-butiin a long time, or are not 


ſtrong enough to break the gates of their priſon. . ' . + 

The Fifth ſaid, That to move the-moſt ponderous Body; the 
 Earth,requires the moſt active of all Agents,which is fire whoſe 

centre the  Pythagorears therefore plac'd inthe 'middleof the 
Earth5 becauſe the nobleſt- Element'deſerves the nobleſt place, 
which is themiddle, and for that” ris neceſlary to the generations 
which are made there. : Hence Maritime places, where'- moſt 
Yalcand's are obſery'd', whoſe Fire: is fed with the oylie: and 
un&uous humours of the adjacent 'Sea, -are-nioreobnoxiowis to 
Earthquakes z and the laſt eruption'of Mount: Yeſuvixs —_— 
ceded by © a horrible Earthquake. As. likewiſe the:'Ifland 
Sacrea, above mention'd, . being firſt lifted up-with a great noiſe 
and concuſſion, open'd it ſelf, and: caſt forth flame and aſhes as 
far as the City Lipara, -and ſome others of 7taly.- \Now aecord- 
ing to the Liiliremt matter of theſe Fires, the concuſſions which 
they produce by attenuation of the-inflam'd Airare different; 
if it benitrous, they are very violens;. becauſe Salt Petre being 
very Dry is ſuddenly fir'd inallits parts 3 and being of a terre- 
ſtrial nature' takes up more room when inflam'd, then Sulphur 
which is: fat and aerious, and conſequently not fo quickly in- 
flameable in the whole , but only 1n' its ſurface; by reaſon of its 
extreme humidity which checks the Fire; and -when it- is: 1n- 
flam'd ittakes not up ſo much room, being of it ſelfaerious; and 
conſequently: needing lefs ſpace when it is rarifid tobe <con- 
verted into Fire, whence the tremors caus'd by it are leſs : But 
when the matter which feeds thoſe Fires is bituminous, the'tre- 
mors are moderate;becauſeBitumer is ofa middle nature between 
the two former. Now becauſe theſe materials when they begin 
to be inflam'd have not ſtrength enough to make the Earth trem- 
ble, till their Fire be increas'd proportionately to the enormous 
weight of the load which they are to move; their firſt effect 
reaches no farther then to trouble and infect by their vapors the 
ſprings of Subterranean Waters , as moſt ſuſceptible of impreſ- 
fron. Hence, according to the different taſte, ſmell, and confift- 
ence of the water of Fountains and Wells, ſome have fore-told 
Earthquakesz as ApoVonixns ſaith, that Pherecides having taſted 
the water of a ſpring in Scyros, fore-told one which hapned three 
dayes after. Moreover, if theſe vapors infect the Air too, the 
Earthquakes are follow'd by contagions. 


The Sixth ſaid, That without determining the famous Que- 


ſtion of the Earth's Motion, it may be ſaid that it moves about 
the Heavenas a ſtone in a circle, it would have the ſame gg” 
| L11 an 
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and titubatious: as thoſe which Aſtronomers attribute to the Bo- 
diesat he Planets, - beſides the regular morions of their ſpheres; 
of which Agitations 'tis not ſtrange if Men who are mov'd with 
it difern not the differences ſo. well as they do thoſe of the 
Heavens; fince they who are in'a Ship do not ſo well diſcern 
their own motion as that of athers. | 

Upon the Second Poyntit was ſaid; That 'tis no wonder Man 
is ſo miſerable, fince-not- onely the evil: but alſo the good of 
others render hinequally unhappy.: Forif wethink:them un- 
worthy of it. it-afflicts us, /and Aye $ indignation. If it begets 
ſadneſle inusfor not having obtain'd as much, it cauſes Emula- 
tions; butif-:this; good” diſguſts us meerly becauſe we are for 
that another enjoyes it, it produces Envy; and theſe ſeveral af- 
fgions ate notto: be confounded. . For the two former are not 
any: vitious; but oftentimes virtuaus; and fignes of a Soul 
well.diſpos'd 3: whereas the laſt is:a groſle vice, dirtaly oppoſite 
vio whichis the lifeof the Soul; and to:Humane Society, 

ialhting virtue; which is the principal:bond of it, and-when the 
fo brigfie. and manifeſtas not: to fear its aſlanlts; whoſe 
luſtreit obſcures,'as much as poſſible: by its ſtinking breath, and 
blaeksalumnies.\Pride 1s the Mother:of it, Self-love the Father, 
Tiedebery; Diflimulation, Detraction and Ruine, its Daughters. 
And:a:'tis:theeldeſt: of all vices, ſfo:.'tisthe moſt- enormous, 
haying, caſt Lxcifer, and mYlions of Angels; out of Heaven, and 
by his ſires: cais'd the fall of Man 'through the perſwafion of 
the! Woman, whowas ambitious to become a Goddeſs, and who 
as.:moxe weak and proud 'is. more inclin'd to this paſſion then 
Man. ; : Therefore Ariſtotle ſaith, that the Peacock, the proudeſt, 
isalſg the moſtenvious'of all Animals.; -|./.* 
i The Second faid, Other Vices have alwayes ſome fort of pre- 
text3 . Covetouſneſſe, the fear of wantz and Ambition, doing 
ſervice. to the publicks but Envy cannot find any, becauſe it 
malighes what cver is laudable and good out of itſelf; here- 
in.oweh more pcthicious thenall other vices each of which is op- 
polite but to one:good,. as -Luſt-to Continence, Pride: to Humi- 
lity,; But this ſets it ſelf torvine, if it:can, all the goods of the 
Body;-of Foruene, and of the Mind ; and fois a ſworn Enemy 
of Mankind... Such it: was in extremity, in that Man-hater 
7iwwon, who invited all his. fellow Citizens:to come:and hang 
themſelveMpon his Fig-tree before he cut it down to build 
with.; in one Mntixs a Roman, who being very fad ,-it was ſaid 
of him,” Either ſome Evill .is hapned-'to .2/ntins, or ſome good = 
tome pther. . For the Envious looks. only aſkew upon others 
proſperity, the thought of which inceſſantly gnaws his heart, 
and conſumes him by drying up.the blood in his veins. Which 
made the Poets repreſent. Envy in the ſhape of aſquinting,wo- 
mar, with a dull dejeted countenance, of a livid complexion z 
herhead wreath'd with vipers, and all the reſt of the body lean 
and wgly.. Phyfitians ſay , Melancholy perfans are-moſt ſubject 
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to it, by reaſon of that black humour which produces and'is 
 produc'd þy it, *Twas through envy that Tyberizs put todeath 
an excellent Archite&, being unable to behold with a goodeye 
a pendant Porch which he had built, and much lefs his invention 
of malleable Glaſs; andit fo tormented the ſpirit of Caligula, 
that he burnt all he could of Y:irgif's Works; and he could not 
endure the ſight of handſome youths, but caus'd their: goodly 
locks tobe cut off that they might become deform!'d. 30 

The Third ſaid, That envy, as vicious as it is, hath never- 
theleſs ſome utility, not only amongſt private perſons to excite 
emulation amongſt Artiſts, and make them ſtrive who ſhall ſell 
the beſt peny-worths; but alſo for the State, 'it being held a 
political maxime, to hinder as much as poſlible the grandeur of 
neighbouring States. And the Oftraciſm of Athens, although 
a balance to preſerve democratical equality, was nevertheleſs 
an effe of navy againſt ſuch as had gotten moſt credit and au- 
thority in the City, whom they baniſh'd for ten years; | Yea 
had envy no other good in it, but to afford occaſion of exerci- 
ſing vertue, it were not unprofitable. The attempt toblemiſh 
Cato's reputation by making him appear 46 times in full Senate 
tojuſtifie himſelf from the accufations Envy had-charg'd upon 
him, made him more famous. And the poyſon which it. made 
Socrates drink, kill'd his body indeed, but render'd his memo- 
ry immortal. The truth is, if the Greek Proverb hold'good, 
which calls a life without envy unhappy, Envy ſeems in ſome 
mannernecef{ary to beatitude it ſelf. .Whenee Themiſtocles told 
one who would needs flatter him with commendations of his 
brave ations, that he had yet done nothing remarkable. fince 
he had noenviers. YO TIL | 

The Fourth ſaid, *Tis ſuch an irregular paſſion that it ſeems 
to aim at ſubverting the eſtabliſh'd order of nature, and making 
other laws after its own phancy; yea ſo monſtrous that*tisnot 
2 bare grief for another's good, 'or a hatred of choler, or ſuch 
other paſſion; but a monſter compos'd of all vicious paffions, 
and conſequently the moſt miſchievous and odious of all. - 


' 
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CONFERENCE LXXIV. 


1. Who cons tinting in men. TE-0f Newt 
gation and Longitudes. 2 


T Hecorreſpondence of the great to the little world requir'd [. 
that, after the tremblings of the earth , thoſe ſhould be 7**"** 


ſpoken which happen to men, ſome of which ſeize but one part jr... 
of the body, as the head, lips, hands or legs ; ſome the 4 a bling in men, 
body, with ſuch violence ſometimes- that Cardar relates of a 
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woman taken with ſuch a_trembling;-that three ſtrong perſons 
could not hold her. *Tis a ſymptom of motion hurt, in which 
the part is otherwiſe mov'd then it ought, being ſometimes lifted 
up, and ſometimes caſt down. - For 1n trembling there are two - 
contrary motions. :' One, proceeds from'the motive faculty, en- 
deavouring-to lift up the member 3 which, is done by, retraction 
of the muſcles fowards their original, which by ſhortaing them- 
ſelves draw their tail tothe head, and at the ſame rime what is 
annex'd'thereunto. This motive -power ſerves alfo to retain 
the elevated member in the poſture wherein we, would have. ic 
continue 5 'the abbreviation. of the Muſcles not ſuffering it to 
return to its' firſt-fituation. The other -motion-.is-contrary. ta 
the will, and to that of the motive-power, the member -bein 
deprefs'd by its own gravity. From/'which contrariety ang 
perpetual war of theſe two motions ariſes; trembling z one of 
therh carrying the part as the will guides it, and the other re- 
fiſting thereunto, which is done more ſpeedily then the pulſe, 
and -with ſuch ſhort intervals,- that the ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh 
any widdle, and makes us.doubt whether there betwo motions 
or but one 3 /as:a;ball ſometimes returns. ſo. ſuddenly. towards 
him. that ſtruck- it,-that the: point of its reflexion js not per- 
ceiv'd.:. The cauſes are very: different, as amongſt others, the 
debility of the part and of- the animal faculty, as in' decrepir 
old men, impotent perſons, and ſuch/as are recovering out of 
long arid dangerous diſeaſes, or who: have faſted long ; the 
weakneſs of: the Nerve (the inſtrument of the animal ſpirits) its 
obſtruGion., contraGion, or relaxation;; the coarGation of the 
Arteries which fend: the vital ſpirits to! the Brain, there to be 
made animal ſpirits, and proper for motion, as in. fear which 
puts the: whole body into-an involuntarytrembling, - An Ague 
alfo do's the fame; : the natural heat which reſides, in the arterial 
being carri'd to: the relief.of the labouring heart, and ſo the 
outwasd.parts, particularly the nerves, whoſe nature is cold and 
dry, becoming refrigerated; and leſs capable of exexcifing volun- 
tary mdtian. Ef FL $39 LO VD Trials 1.071 a7 iy 30241 \r; > "176 
The Second ſaid, That the aCtions of the motive faculty, as 
of atothers, may be hurt three ways; being either aboliſh'd, 
diminiſh'd, or deprav'd. They are aboliſh'd ina Palfie which 
1s a total privation of voluntary motion. ' They are diminiſh'd 
in Laſſitude, caus'd either by ſharp humors within, or-by ten- 
fion of. the muſcle and tendons, or by diſfipationof the ſpirits. 
They are depravd in trembling, convullion, horror and rigor, 
or ſhivering. Convulfion is a contraGtion- of the muſcles to- 
wards their original, caus'd either by repletion, or inanition. 
_ -.., Rigog-thaking and' concuſſion. of all the-mulcles' of: che body 
. *., acc I'd with coldneſs and pain, is caus'd, accosding to Ga- 
&1;by:the reciprocal motion of natural heat, and its encounter 
with'cold in the parts which it endeavours to expel 3 or, ac- 
cording toſome- others, by any ſharp, 'mordicant and trouble- 
"1410112 4 | ſome 
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fome matter, which incommoding the - muſcles and ſenfirive 
parts, the expullive fagulty attempes to rejet by this commori- 
on. / Horror differs'not from Rigor but. m degrees, this being 
in the muſcles, and that only in the ſkinz-produc'd by ſome 
matter leſs ſharp, andin leſs quantity. But. trembling being a 
depravation and perverſion of motion cannot be known: but by 
compariſon with that which is regular. -: Now that: volunt 

motion may be rightly perform'd, the brain muſt be of a due 
temper for ſupplying animal ſpirits, and the nerves and. parts 


rightly diſpos'd. . Hence the cauſe of tremblings'is either the 


diſtemper of the brain, or the defect of animal ſpirits, 'or the 
defe&t of animal ſpirits, or the bad diſpoſition of 'the: nerves 
and parts. A fitting temper being the firſt condition requiſite 
toaGtionsz every intemperature of the brain, but eſpecially the 
cold, is the caule it cannot elaborate ſpirits enough to move all 
the parts. But this defect of ſpirits comes not always from fuch 
bad temper, but alſo from want of vital ſpirits, which ate ſent 
from the heart to the brain by the arteries, to ſerve for matrer to 
the animal ſpirits. - Theſe vital ſpirits are deficient; either 
when they are not generated in the ventricles ofthe heart 
through the fault either of matter, or of the generative faculty; 
or are carri'd elſewherethen to the brain,by.reafon of their con- 
centration. ot effuſion, As in all violent paſſions, / theſe ſpirits 


arecithet; concentred in the heart, as in fear and griefs'or-dif- 


fus'd from the centre to the circumference, as in joy,:and:not 
ſenttothe. brains. and intheſe caſes the motive faculey-remains 
weakned, aud uncapable of welt exerciſing)its motions. 'Laſtly, 
the nerves being ill. diſpos'd by ſome diſtemper caus'd'either-by 
external cold, or other internal cauſes, or elfebeing ſhrunk'or 
ttop'd by ſome groſs hyumors; nat totally.for then there would be 
no motion at all; they cauſe tremblings, which are imperfe&imo- 
tions, like thoſe of: Porters, who endeavouring to move'a great- 
er burthen then they are able to carry,” the weight which: draws 


downwards, and the weakneſs of their faculty” which ſupports'it, * 


cauſes in them a motion like to thoſe that tremble. 

The Third faid, That to theſe cauſes, Mercxary, Helebore, 
Henbane, Wine and Women, muſt be added.' For they who 
deal with Quick-ſilver, who have ſaper-purgations; ufe' ftape- 
factives and things extreamly cold, and Venery in excefs;';and 
Drunkards, have all theſe tremblings z according to the diverſi- 
ty of whichicauſes, the remedies are: alſo different. © Gold is/an 
Antidote againſt Mercury, which will adhere to itz Repletion 
againſt the fecond, Heat, -Continence, and Sobriety, againſt the 
relt. Galen: faith, that blood is: ſometimes'to be ler, by Hippo- 
crates's example, thatis, to refrigerate in order to- cure trem- 
bling. Which if it come from' the debility of the Brain'and 
Nerves, they muſt be ſtrengthned ; if from defe&t' or diffiparti- 
onf vital ſpirits, they muſt be reftor'd by good: diet; if from 
plenitude, obſtruction or compreſſion of rhe nerves, the hu- 
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II. 
Of Naviga. 
tion , and 
Longiudes. 


mour-and peccant cauſe muſt be.evacuated. But above all the 
reſt the tremulation of old people is hardeft to cure, in regard 
of the weakneſs and paucity of fpirits, as alſo thoſe that are he- 
reditary and happento the parts of the left fide; becauſe trem- - 
bling denotes a deficiency of heat and ſpirits, which yet ought 
to be: more vigorous in the left fide, then the right, as being 
neererthe heart, the ſource of life. | 


Upon: the ſecond Point, That the invention of Navigation, 
as of all other Arts, is due to Chance. For men beholding 

eat beams ſwim in the water, firſt ventur'd to get upon them, 
then hollow'd them, and joyn'd a prow, rudder, and fides, re- 
preſenting the head, tail, and fins of Fiſhes, as their back doth 
the keel of the Shipz- and this according to the different natures 
of ſeas, and'divers uſes of Trade and War; both being equally 
neceſſary to rendera State potent and formidable. As Solomor 
ſometimes by this. means did, ſending his Ships to Ophir (which 
ſome imagine Pers) and Tarſis, to fetch Gold, Sweet-wood. and 
other rarities.. As likewiſe:did the Tyrians, Phznicians, Cre- 


tans, Athenians, and in our days almoſt all Nations. © Without 


the Art of Navigation we ſhould want Spices, and moſt Drugs 
which.grow beyond the ſeas; and a great part of the world 


- would have been unknown had it not been for the long Voyages 


of Columbas, Veſputizs, Magel/an, and Drake, who fail'd round 
the world. 13100); * 
'The Second ſaid, *Twas not without reaſon that Cato repent- 
ed of three things ; of having told a ſecret to his Wife, of ha- 
ving fpent a day without —_ any thing, and of having gone 
upon-ithe ſea 3 and that 4Azacharſis ſaid people in Ships are but a 
few inches diſtant from death, and therefore neither to be rec- 
kon'd among the living, nor the dead, in regard of the infideli- 
ty of that Element. Hence Sereca faith, : there 'is nothing to 


which [men. may-not be brought , ſince they have been per- 
{waded to Navigation 3 and Horace deteſts the firſt irffentor of 


Ships. Nor is it leſs raſhneſs to invadethis Element deſtinated 
to Fiſh,” then the Air which is appointed for Birds alone. Our 


fore-fathers had good reaſon to make their wills, when they 


went to fea. But fince the uſe of the Compaſs it hath as'much 
ſurpaſs'd the obſervation of Stars and Shores (the ſole gnides of 
antiquity) in certainty, as the Compaſs would be ſurpaſs'd by 
the invention of Longitudes, which would teach how to hold 
a courſe perfeCtly certain. . | 

The Third faid, That to ſeek Terreſtrial Longitudes is no- 
thing elſe but to ſeek the difference of Meridians, that is, the 
difference between the Meridian of an unknown and a known 
place 3 or to ſpeak plainer, the Spherical Angle made by the 
Meridian of an unknown place with that of a known place. To 


attain which knowledge men. have hitherto made uſe of four 


ways, which are all found unprofitable. 
| The 
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- The firſt is by an Inſtrumene call'd a Contepas, or meaſure of 
Itinerary diftance, which would be infallible if it were exact, _ 


For whoſo hath the true diſtance between a known and an un- 
known place hath infallibly the angle comprebended by .the 
Meridians of the two places. Forlet B be a known place, and 
C an unknown place3 let the diſtance between. the place B, and 
the place C be the arch B Ciif the faid archB C be known, the dif- 
ference of the Meridians ſhall alſo be known.For let A be the Pole 
of the World,and draw the arches A B,A C, which are the Meri- 
dians of the places B and C. Now fince the place B is knowo.the 
height of the Pole at theſaid placeſhall bealſo... 
known, and conſequently its complement the 
arch A B.-. :And although the place C be. 
unknown, yet'tis eafie by the ordinary me- 
thods to'take the height of the Pole3. and ſo+ _. 
its complement, which isthe arch A C, will. .., 2 * 
be likewiſe known. Now thearchB Cis alſb ' ; b.6 
known, ſince 'tis the diſtance of the places,and ſuppoſed known; 
Therefore in the Triangle B A C three fides being known, the 
Spherical angle BA C, contained: by: the ſaid two Mecridjans, 
ſhall bealſo known. Which was to be demonſtrated. But bes 
ing we haveno way to underſtand the diſtance of BC exaQtly, 
therefore neither have we the angle B A C exaGly. | 
The ſecond\ way were alſo infallible if it were practicable, 
and 'tis perform'd by a moſt exquiſite and exa& Watch, - For 
ſetting forth-from a known place with the faid Watch, and ha- 
ving gone as far as you pleaſe, ſuppoſing the Watch to go equal- 
ly, 1f you would know the difference between the Meridjan of 
the place where you are and that whence you departed z' you 
need only obſerve the hour at the unknown place, and compare 
it with the hour noted by your Watch z which if it be the ſame, 
then- you are undoubtedly under the ſame Meridian. But-if 
your Watch fays one a clock, and at the unknown place it be 
two; this ſignifies that-tis one a clock at the. place whence you 
ſet forthz and ſo you are in a Meridian differing fifteen degrees 
from that of the place whence you came : and ſoin other caſes, 
| The third way depends upon the Needle excited by the 
Load-ſtones for if you ſuppoſe a certain pole to which it is di- 
refted, and a regular declination, there will (undoubtedly) be 
form'd a Triangle of three known ſides, and you will have the 
difference of any two Meridians infallibly. But becauſe the ya- 
riation of its declination is ſo great and uncertain that 'tis not 
poſhible to aſſign a certain pole to it, this invention is found as 
faulty as the reſt. | | 
The fourth way is by the Moon, Which might be as well 
by the Sun, or any other Planet. But becauſe the Moon in like 
tune makes more ſenſible differences of change of place, there- 
fore it may better afford .the knowledge of loagitudes. Sup- 


poſing then that we have Tables of the Moon which do not fail 
| a 
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a wings : and-that 'tis poſſible to obſerve the place of the 


Moon's Centre within a minute where ever you be, you will, un- 
doubtedly, hive the longitude, by comparing the time, that 
is, ' the hour and the minute at which the Moon is found in that 
fame place of Heaven in the Meridian for which the Tables are 
conſtrutted, with'the time when you find her at the ſaid place 
In' the unknown Meridian; and then-by- making the Xquation 
of the two times:*/ But becauſe the Moon's motion-is ſwift, and 
that'of the primum: mobile ſwifter, 'tis found that if you miſs 
but two minutes of the Moon's place, you will erre a degree in 
terreſtrial longitude, which' under the Aquator makes ſixty 
Engliſh miles; and fo alſo if! you erre four minutes of an hour 

ither in the time of 'the Tables, or inthe time of the obſervati- 


' ons: and if the error of time be double, trebleor quadruple, 


the error in longitude will likewiſe be'multipli'd.. Now the 
Tables neither are nor can ever be exa&, nor the obſervations 
made punGually enough' for this operation. The reaſon of 
which latter is,” that 'tis not ſufficient to'obſerve the Moon, but 
you muſt at the ſame time with her obſerve one or two fix'd 


Stars. And, which is moſt difficult, you muſt not only obſerve 


the body of the:Moon but her Centre. Now to have the Moon's 
Centre, you muſt have her Diametre; which :appears at the 
fame time greater to ſome, and leſſer toothers, according as the 
obſerver's ſight is more or leſs acute. | And the Parallaxes with 
the Refractions interpoſing too render this praftice unprofita- 
ble; - for theſe parallaxes and refrationsare different inthe very 
body of the Moon, the inferior part having greater refration 
and-parallax then the ſuperior. Whence we never have any 
fure [mowledge from the ſaid refraftions and parallaxes. For 
as for Parallaxes, we have indeed very handſome Theories of 
them, "but ſuchas cannot be reduc'd into practice with the pre- 
cifeneſs requiſite for Longitudes, And, as for the refrations of 
the'air, they are yet more incertain-;:confidering that we nei- 

ther have, norever can have, any theory of them, by reaſon of 
the continual variation of the denſity and rarity of vapours. - So 
that*twere requiſite to have Tables for every Horizon, made by 
the experience of many years ; and yet they would be very un- 
certain, becauſe the mutations hapning in the airwould render 
them unprofitable. Whence not only at ſea but allo at land *tis 
impoſſible to have exact obſervations of the Moon's Centres ſo - 
that Ceſpeda, a Spaniſh Author, had reaſon to ſay,that this opera- 
tion requir'd the affiſtance ofan Angel. From the defe& of obſer- 

vations proceeds in part; the defect of the Tables of the Moon's 

motion. [I ay, in part, for ſuppoſing the obſervations were exact, 

yet we could not have exaCt Tables unleſs we had: the true Hy- 

potheſis of the Moon's motion and courſe. Whence the Tables 

will be different among themſelves, which are made upon the: 
faine obſervations, but ſeveral Hypotheſes. Thus weſee 0riga- 

ns and Kepler agree not intheir Ephemerides, but ditter ſome- 
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times ten minutes, though both made them upon- the ſame ob- 
ſervations of Tycho Brahe, but upon different Hypotheſes... And 
thus, there being no true Hypotheſis of the Moon, we can-ne- 
ver haveexa& Tables though the obſervations:ſhould be ſuch 
and, conſequently, fince the ways of finding Longitudes. by the 
Moon are Obſervations and Tables,::and; neither the one. nor 
the other can be ſo exatt as they onghtz-nxen-can- never find 
Longitudes this way, unleſs God afford them:ſome. other light of 
which they have not hitherto. the leaſt glimmering; - Where- 
fore Appian, Veret, Kepler, Metins, and many others, who have 
ſpoken of the means. of aſcertaining:Navigation: by. the Moon, 
had reaſon to judge the practice thereof impoſlible, 'as' was-re- 
monſtrated two years ago.to- one that here madea;propalli,bf it 
as hisown:; of which we are not: likely: to ſee-the execution. 
The moſt ſure way we have to find theſe Longitudes is; by belp 
of the Lunar Eclipſes. .. For the beginning of; them being ob- 
ſerv'd in two different places, the Jifirence of the.times of their 
beginnings will give the difference of the Meridians. But:this 
is anexpedient more profitable to reCtifie Geographical Chares, 
then ſerviceable to Navigation. WE of $69 
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T. Of the Leproſre, why it 3s not ſo common in this 
Age as formerly. II. Of the way#'to render ' 
a place populous. Tl 


E% right underſtanding the nature of this diſeaſe, 'tis requi- 


fite to know, that as the Brain is the ſource of cold dif- Of the Le- 
eaſes, ſo the Liver is the furnace of hot, ſuch as this is :| al- profie. 


though its. debilitation of the faculties makes ſome account it 
cold. Foralbeit the firſt qualities be rather the ſuppoſed then 
true parents of diſeaſes, yet being more perceptible tous then 
other cauſes, and always accompanying them, therefore our rea- 
ſon more readily pitches upon them. Now the Liver, either by 
its own fault, or that of the preceding concoction, which it 
cannot correct, begets aduſt blood 3 and this by further aduſti-z 
on in the Veins (through the ſame exceſs of heat which it derives 
into them) becoming atrabilarious, is as ſuch attrafted', and 
retain'd by every part of the body, yet not afſhmilated, as it 
ought to be, 1n colour and confiſtence, but turn'd into a ſcur- 
fie, black and putri'd fleſh. If that impure blood be carri'd but 
to one part, and make a tumour in it, it makes a Cancer in it, 
- either open, or occult and notulcerated ; which Hzppocrates.ac- 
counted ſo deſperate an evil that he counſels not to meddle with 
itz whence 'tis vulgarly call'd Nolz. me t#angere, So that what a 
M m m Cancer. 
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Cancer is in ſome part of the body) as.in the Paps or Breaſts, by 
reaſon of their ſpungy ſubſtance moredifpos'd thereunto) that is 
a Leprofie in the whole body. 775 

| The Second faid, No humours in the body are 1o malignant 
25 to-cauſe a Lepzoſie, unleſs they be infeted with tome veno- 
mousquality;''Fhe melancholy humour, in whatever quanti- 
ty, caufes' onty'Quartan Agues 3 orif it degenerate into black 
choler it cauſes that kind of folly which they call melancholy. 


The bilious humour cauſes Frenzy , never the Leproſie, how . 


 aduſt foever itbe; without a peſtilential and contagious quality: 


whence Fernelius defines it a venemous diſeaſe inthe earthy ſub- 


_ ſtanceof the body,; whoſe nature it wholly alters. For the me- 


lanchbly- earthy humour: having once conceiv'd this: poyſon 
derivevit to the bowels and all other parts, which: being cor- 
ruptedand infetted with it, by degrees, turn all food into a juice 
alike venemons 3\wherewith- the whole body being nouriſh'd 
acquires a likegature, andretains the fame till death 3; that groſs 
humonr being more apt then any other to retain the (qualities 
once unprititedon it. Now'this difeaſe comes either by birth, 
or by contagion, or by the proper vitioſity of the body. 

for the firſt, *tis certain, if the Parents be infefted with this ve- 
nemons difeafe;-they tranfmit the ſame to their children ; the 
formative faculty not being able to make any thing but ſutably 
to the matter it works upon.” Many hold (but groundleſly) that 
women concelving during their purgations bring forth leprous 
children., As for.the ſecond, Leprofte hath this common with 
all other contagious diſeaſes, to communicate it ſelf not only by 
contaCt of Coles , bur alfo by inſpiration of the air infected 
with the breath of the teprous, or the virulent ſmell of their Ul- 
cers.., As for the third, which is the proper vitioſity of the bo- 
dy, tis produc'd when a great quantity of black choler putrifies 


_ and becomes venemous. And there are ſeveral ſpecies of Le- 


profie, according to the humour, by aduſtion whereof that black 
choler isgenerated, whether blood, melancholy, yellow choler 
and falt phlegm. The firſt being leſs malignant makes red Le- 
profie,.:and the blood having acquir'd exceſſive acrumony by 
aduſtion, amongſt other effects, corrodes the root of the hair, 
and makes baldneſs3 The ſecond caus'd by torrefying of melan- 
chaly makes black, green, or livid Leprofie, which -is call d 
Elepbazttaſis , becauſe it renders the ſkin rough like that of Ele- * 
phants.. ' The' third, produced of yellow choler burnt, makes 
yellow Lepers, and is call'd Leozine, from the terrible afpe& of 
thoſe that are tainted with it,- or from the lips and forehead 
which it makes them elevate like Lyons. The laſt, caus'd by 
ſalt phlegm, makes white Lepers. | 

The 'Ehird ſaid, Fhat the material cauſe of Leprofie being 
any groſs humour, and the efficient a vehement heat 5. when 
bath-theſe cauſes meet in a ſufficient degree, Leprofie is con- 
tracted by the ill habit of the body. Hence men are more ob- 
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nox10us to it then womett who have lefs heat: for:waritof which. 
Eunuchs-are'alfo free; from it; and:: many;;have vpluntarily 
made themſelves ſuch, to avoid:it: .Men-of-perfect age; as be- 
tween 35 and 48 years, hot and dry,/fall moſt; eaſily into this.diſ- 
eaſe, | And of" theſe; Souther; »people mort:/then: Northern: 
Whence Alexandria,:yeaall Egypti and Judezwere moſtpeſter'd 
with it 3 .but eſpecialiy::the litter,'-where' even the walls: and 
veſſels contrafted -leprofie. Which Interpreters more admire 
then comprehend, and gave occafion to'.fanetho the: Hiſtorian 
(who is refuted by: Joſephus) to-fay;::that: this! Leprofic> forc'd: 
the Egyptians to drive the Jews out of their Country. .OQn the 
contrary, Germany knew it not for a long time, nor 7aly before 
Pompey, 1n-whoſe time'his Souldiers brovight-ic: from::Egypt ; 
the Kings:whereof,; as Pliny relates,. were wont to:aflwage the 
malignity;by -an inhumane and abominable/remedy.;a bath of 
little childrens blood:';: But the Scythians were always free from 
it, as well-by reaſon-of-the coldneſs: of their. climate, as the fa- 
miliar uſeof-milk, whoſe thin-and wheyie part hinders'the ge- 
neration'of melancholy, -and the other parts maiſten andtemper 
hear. Tis alfo produc'd by food of groſs and glutinous* juice 
(as Swines:fleſh, for this cauſe forbidden to the Jews) by. the. He- 
morrhoidsſtop'd, and. other ſupprefiions of bload.: : Now tis 
not ſo frequent _in-;theſe: days as of old ; firſt becauſe being 
brought: hither. by ſtrangers, it appear'd upon them and: ſome 
of their deſcents,: but-could not long confift with: the mildneſs 
of ourair, and ſobecame extinC of 1t ſelf bythe ſeparation of 
ſuch aswete: moſt -infe&ed' with it, as Peaches are poyſon in 
Perſia, butdelictous fruits amongſt us.) \Secondly;, becauſe it be- 
ing ignomintous to be ſeparated fromall ſociety;-the few; Lepers 
that remain'd: would not appeat-,; unleſs. they were: forc'd'5 
whilſt. tn the. mean time the revenues of-Hoſpitals deſign'd:for 
their ſupport have been feiz'd by ſuch as favour'd their conceal 
ment the-bttter to enjoy the ſame. - wif bes? 
The Fourth ſaid,; The decreafing of this diſcaſe;. as weltas of 
other Epidemical diſeaſes, is to be attributed-to certain Conſtel- 
lations.:!:Befides, perhaps the ignorance of former times'took 
the Pox: for the Leprofie 3 and:\onot knowing how toccure;the 
Pox ſo well as at this'day, it was-communicated to more -per- 
fons. The accidents'of theſe two diſeaſes arealmolt the ſame g 
both are cur'd with ercary, whoſe-exceflive::coldneks and hu- 


- midity corre&sthe heatand dryneſs of the Leprofie, and:by its 


extream:; tenuity penetrating the -more ſolid-parts wherein the 
Leprofiehies: more ſucceſsfully encounters this ;atrabilariots ve- 
nome then Jthridate and Vipers do, although-much commen- 
ded: by: Galer, who relates five: {tories of :fach- as. were, cur'd 
therewith,':but we have experiences-to the:contrary in thele{lat- 
ter ages;: refrigerating and humecting Medecines 'having;:been 
found mare profitable then drying,-as Vipers are:z -Which,-whe- 
ther ourclimate,or ſome other unknown cauſe,occaſion thealter- 
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ation:; rather increafe then; diminiſh-rhis:evil. Nevertheleſs; 
what 3s'reported/of the means to cure' the Leprofie,. eſpecially 
if hereditary or'mveterate, muſt be-underftood of a palliative 
or preſervative, not of a perfeft'cure; whiehis difficulc in the be- 

inning.of this malady, when;only the bowels are tainted ; very 
Nifficu cin its increaſe; when:the-figns begin. to appear outward- 
ly:5" impoſſible in its State when:the members come: to be ulce- 
rated; and deſperatein its declination, when-they begin to drop 
off. Although Paracelſas ;: by his grend work protniſes to cure 
not :onely men' bar: alſo all imperfe&t metals, which he termes 


* 


Upon- the Secohd--Point it was fajd, All our great delignes 
of ord | ® aim - Eternity; and among the means of ninica inter An 
place popu- Princes have-found-none more magniticent, and correſpondent 
lows, to: their grandeur, then to build Cities after their own names. 

Such was that of 4lexarder in: the. founding of 4lexandria, of 
Conſtantine in that pf Coxſt autiople ,- of the Ceſari in'iſo many 
Cities of their 'namesi; and in our time, of the King of $weder 
in Gyſtavoxcburg, of the King of Spain'in Philippe, of the Duke 
of Newtrvin Charle:wille, and of fome others. - But toaccompliſh 
this great defign, 'ris to be confider'd that the bufineſs is to be 
donewith men, who are.drawn by as many wayes as they confiſt 
of parts;.to' wit, Body and'Soul. And becauſe moſt men are 
ſenſual ;: therefore things relating to corporeal conveniences 
are:moſt:attrattive” Amongſt which, regard is principally to 
be had'to'the Air, as that which we breathe inceſſantly, to meat 
and drink,” which are of daily neceffity.” Hence 'we ſee few 
healthfuYand fertile: places deſert ; whereas barren and defert 
places, what ever care be taken, alwayes return to:their firſt 
nature.” ' If thoſe; conveniencies be wanting in the place , they 
they mult at leaſt be near hand',- and attainable by commerce of 
Seas and Rivers; which alſo are advantageous for: the -vent of 
home-bred: commodities. Put: the neceſlary condition 
of all-19 fafety 5: which hath render'd -Ho#ard, the Adriatick 
Gulph;and almoſt all Iflands populous,as it ſqmerimes'aſſembled 
many:'out-laws! and miſerable-perſons' at the firſt building of 
Rome 3 the ſame courſe being alſo practis'd by Timoleon to popu- 
lateFyracaſe. ' For Man being naturally a ſociable creature, the 
cau[e: of their aflembling together was not the caſual concourſe 
of: arbins, as Epicurts Form, nor the wonder of ftrey:as Vitrus 
vigs faith; nor: their' meeting near pits and ſprings; ; much lets 
Muſick; Eloquence, 'or Philotophy ; but onely their natural in- 
clination-to preferye themſelves, and be ſecure, firſt; againſt wild 
beas,-and thetiagainſt their enemies, who were kept off with 
walls,-::Yet /as a: fortreſs needs a ſtrong warty 4 frontier 
Towncannot cafily become popnlous, the guarding'of it divert- 
Tts.inhabitants'from attending more neceſlary Arts, as Agri- 
culture, ManufaQure, and Trade. For moſt Cities arerender'd 
PTE rm populous 
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populous by ſome ManufaCtures, both buyers and ſellers reſort- 
ing to ſuch places where there 1s-:moſt-plenty and moſt vent. 
Wherefore 'tis one of the beſt expedients to invite the moſt ex- 
cellent Artiſts from all parts of the world, by immunities, pri- 
viledge,* and rewards.” As to the Soul, Religion-bearsa great 
ſtroke in this matter, obliging men to Voyages, Pilgrimages, Of- 
ferings,..and other devotions, in ſome places tather then-athers. 


And next are Academies and . Univerſities. all ſortsbf-$ciences 


and Diſciplines. : ::;: 


- The Second faid,.. That a City being an aſſembly and:union of 


many perſons in order to live happily, fillingitwith ptopleis:.not 
fo ———_ as cxaQt obſervationof. Laws ) hich confi gonly 
in order,arecommonly negleftcd in places where multitudeican(> 
eth confuſion. Hente Solo, Lycurges, and moſt, ancientLe- 
giſlators, limited the Inhabitants of their: Cities to''a certain 
number.,which Hippodamus the Mileſiar reſtrain'd to tenthauſand 
men; and at this day, in ſome Cities, as Lisbor and Naples, *ris 
not lawful to ere& new buildings, which' hath alſo beeh fre- 


quently prohibited at-Paris. For the ſame reaſon:-many Nations | 


have diſcharg'd themſelves oftheir.people by colonies,or feriding 
them! to the conqueſt of other Territories, as did ſometimes the 
Gauls ngder Bremns ;_ the Goths, Huns, Alans, Hermes, and Van- 
dals,; undes 4#tile and:Alaricz and the Swiſſes are at this day in 
the ſerviee of moſt Princes and States. > 2iH8 mroge) 
./;/The Third ſaid, That the true ſtrength of a-State,': both for 
offence and defence,.confiſts in the verTe ofmen, and therefore 
a City flouriſhes according to its populouſneſs.. The fmalkmum- 
ber of inbabitants limited by Legiſlators hath: ſometimes been 
the lofle of their Republicks; that of Sparta in the: battle of 
LeuGra and Athens,in one ſingle battle again(t:Phibp 5 asitwould 
alſo have:been of the Roman Empire at the defeat of: Came, 
where 50000. Romans dy'd upon the place, without thelupply 
which they found in the almoſt innumerable multitude of the 
Citizens of Rowe, render'd: populous by the:refidenceof Kings, 
Conſuls, and Emperors, and the ſupreme 'Fribunal ob6:;Juftice 
which the Senate diſpens'd thence to all the world, with whofe 
ſpoils it wasinrich'd. Whoſe increaſe was alſo-promoted by the 
rigorous laws againſt ccelibacy, and: thepriviledges granted to 
{ach as had-many.'children 3 for - propagating-which/, before 
Chriſtiauity; they permitted polygamy and tivorce;: ant! au- 
thoriz'd eoncubinage-by legitimation of narural iſſues; /:More- 
over, the felicity Xa a City lying in the plenty and ſufficiency of 
all things, which is not found except amongſt a great niumber:of 
inhabitants who interchangeably communicate their comimodi- 
tiesz the moſt populous City is the moſt happy.' - And: expert- 
ence manifeſts, that the Laws and Juſtice are better adminiſtred 
1n great Cities, then in hamblets and villages; efpectally-when 
Concord , whereby ſmall things grow, is maintain'd therein. 
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> CONFERENCE EXXVI | 
SS. 7 Of Madneſs. IT. of Community of goods. 


"Ince'Man. by his treaſon firſt deſtroy'd the goodly order 
s) .eftabliſh'd by God in nature; ' endeavoring to advance him-- 
ſelf above his Creator, the beaſts have; alſo, in juſt' puniſhment 
of his'crime, ſhaken off his yoke/; ſome ioftending him by their 
breath, others' by''their/ fight; ſome with the voice, moſt with 
biting 's/ 'hich if-veromous,' as that of Serpents and mad Dogs, 
imprints! a malignaht quality 'in the whole habit of the Body, 
whofesitemper-it (deſtroys. That of mad<dogs, although leſs 
painful then any, yet more horrible, and ſo much more danger= 
ous in that it oftentimes ſeizes upon the noble parts without being 
perceiv'd'till the madneſs beat the height. The ſignes for know- 
mg this Evil'in its. birth, -in order to prevent it, are {not taker 
from the-wound which 1s altogether like other wounds;but from 
thedog that made it. For if he be mad, he neither eats nor 
drinks; 'although-he thirſt extremely ; he pants and'blows, hangs 
out his'tongue; which is yellow and tinur'd with'eholer,” he 
caſts:forth idry :and:clotted froth at the mouth and noſe; hangs 
down his ears, looks wildly with ſparkling eyes, flyes-at known 
and unknown, and bites without barking he is lean; earries his 
tajil-betiween his legs clinging to his belly, he runs fat ;and-ſtops 
ſuddenly,hits uponevery obſtacle withour'going out of hisgway;, 
andiother dogsavoid him. But if the dog; cannot beiſten, ' then 


bruiſed huts or hot bread muſt for ſome: hours be lay?d upon the 


wound; or eMe mea] temper'd with the blood running from it, gi- 
ver«to 2 hungry: dog- or hen, who will dye if thewound'were 
madeby a mad doy. Damn iis DOGS DH 

_ \;Ebe Vecond-faid, Madneſs is a malady oftentinies with deli- 
ratiab}-causdin-an Animal by a particular poyſon; communi- 
catedito:Man,:with extreme averſion againſt all liquors, efpe- 
clally. water. 'It-happens to Wolves, Oxen, Horſes; Cats; and 
almoft all Animals, but: moſt frequently. to Dogs," either' by 
xeaſon:of their. melancholy temper, or-w particular \melination 
which they have to: madneſs,as the ſwine'hath to leprofie. For 'tis 
an Evil that is not known. but by its effetts3 *tis a poyſonparticu- 
larly/apt.to: beicommunicated to Man'bybiting;'-by'the flaver; 
:foam,..or feeding of an enrag'd Animal, not depending on the 
firitqualiies,: butaQing with its whole ſubſtance :| Asappears'if 
.Fthazatreigns in great colds and exceſſive heats, but-is cur'd with 
medicines: which a& not by;'their firſt: qualities, but-by their 


. Wholeſubſtance, 'as the aſbes of freſh-water Crabs, and Mithri- 


date3-and, according to Digſcorides, 'tis contracted by qualities 
Altogether occult, as to ſleep very long inthe ſhadow of a Ser- 
vice Tree; and he faith, he ſaw a Carder of Wool become mad 

To onely 
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onely by having long beaten his wool with a wand of Cornel 
Tree. | The ſame is affirm'd of a plant call'd Dog-berry Tree. 
Yet the moſt part, with Matthzolus and Fernelizs, hold,that theſe 
cauſes may awaken the hidden evil, and augment it, but not pro- 
duce it. unleſs in ſuch as have been mad before. -, But how: comes 
this poyſon to lie hid ſo long, that Fracaſtoris faith it ſeldome 
appears before the one and twentieth day, commonly after the 
thirtieth, in-many after four or {1x moneths,and ſometimes after 
divers years; ſeeing all poyſons being an encxy to the Heart, 
ſhould be'carry'd thither ſuddenly by the Arteries. This feems 
.to proceed from. the proportion of the Agent and Patient, and 
their ſeveral reſiſtance, differing according tothe degrees of :the 
poyſon,, the diverſity of tempers or food, climates, or. the part 
hurt. For/poyſon being contrary to our nature by particular 
-malignity -cannot be wholly ſu u'd by our natural heat, and fo 
may. preſerve its malignity inthe body a long while,: without 
manifeſtitg: it ſelf till it have firſt introduc'd diſpoſitions requi- 
ſteto its reception, which happensto be ſooner or later accord- 
ing to the-good or bad temper of the body ; whencein ſeveral 
perſons bitten by.the fame dog, madneſs appeats in ſome ſooner, 
in others later. As ſomehave the ſmall pox when they are well 
in years, Others in their infancy, though moſt Phyſitians agree 
that 'tis an Ebullition of ſome venemous matter contracted by 
every one in his mothers womb, by impurity of the menſtruous 
blood retain'd during the time of breeding. So the cholerick 
are ſooner tainted with madneſs and all other poyſons then the 
phlegmatick 3 ſuch as are lean and have large veins ſooner then 
fat who have ſmall. Theſkin, artery, vein, nerve and muſcle, 
variouſly communicate this poylon. The power of Imagination 
alfo contributes much toit. Whence #t3zs relates, that a Phi- 
loſopher having by his Ratiocination concluded that .the dog 
- which appear'd to him in the water of the bath, and made him 
afraid, wasnothing but an effe& of his perverted Phancy, there 
being no affinity between a bath and a dog.drunk largely ofit and 
was curd. | EY 
The Third faid, That the figns of madneſs are anxiety, cauſe- 
leſs anger and fear,- heavineſs and griping of the ſtomack, the 
hiccock, and other convulfive motion, hoarſneſs of the voice, 
{ſweating of the countenance.and contraction of the whole body; 
but the moſt certain is the total averſion from water (although 
the thirſt be vehement) which is the certaineſt remedy in this 
caſe, whence ſome have been cur'd by being unawares plunged 
into water,and ſo made to-drink whether they would or no. This 
Hydrophobia cannot be from the image of the dog appcaring in 
the water to the patient beholding his own terrible aſpect. For 
ſome have been poſleſs'd with averſion from water without the 
biting of a dog 3 as Plateres tells of a woman who became Hy- 
crophobons by having abode a whole night neer a river. Much 


leſs can it come from the drvnels caus'd in them by this poyſon 5 
for 
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for then they would rather deſire drink ; burit proceeds from'a 


particular antipathy of this poyſon to water, ſo great, that if 
the: freſh wound of a dog's biting be with cold water, it be- 


comes:incurables the poyſon flying water/fo much,” that ar its 
approachit retires'from the ſurface inwardly, whence ic cannot 
altebioandebe's pell'd. GHDNN 2 OW 3 
--The: Fourth ſaid, That the Phancy. alone . was capable to 
cauſe this averſion from nga bersr $1 the natural inclj- 
nation of the /parts requiring hume@ation. For that faculty is 
very ſtrong in theſe Patients, having the image of the: dog al- 
'ways:preſent, and ſo they imagine that they ſee it inthe water 3 
ck Fool Artiphor thought he continually ſaw his own in the 
air. :'Yea, poſſibly. as a little ſeed is ſo contiguratedby the foy- 
mative vertue that-it becomes another 'animal, and: in Plants: 1 
hundred grains are made of one : ſo this poyſon containing the 
idea of- the whole ſubſtance of the dog, by which alone it a&s, 
when receiv'd into the body, and affiſted by naturalheat pro- 
duces new ſpecies'of the dog 3 which being carri'd by the ſpirits 
to_the Brain are ſo ſtrongly imprinted in the imagination that 
reaſon can hardly reCtifie them ; and being again repreſented-in 
the water by emiſſion'of the animal ſpirits, in viſion, make the 
patients abhor water, and all liquid things. Whick' will not be 
thought ſo irrational by thoſe that maintain that the'foam of a 
mad dog hanging on the hem of linen produces little animals of 
a dowliife ſhape-z nor by thoſe who have obſerv'd the ſediments 
of the Urines of theſe Patients to have the ſame figure, as if the 
Whole:man became dog in this malady; as he becomes all wolf 
in Lycanthropie. iN 229 SED | 
The Fifth faid, The mind and body.being both diſorder'd in 
this malady, require each a diſtinft cure. The mind muſt be 
ſetled, and diverted from that ſad object of dogs, and the moſt 
uſual way in Frazce is to be bath'd in ſea-water. As for the bo- 
dy, the poyſon muſt be drawn out of the new wound by Cup- 
ping-glaſles, . Scarifications, Suftions, Cauteries, and attraGtive 
Cataplaſms, ſuch as that of pitch and Opoparax diflolv'd' in 
Vinegar, which Galez faith is infallible 3 ligatures made upon 
the wound, if the part admit them, or elſe incompaſs'd with 
defenſatives, as Dragons blood, and Bole Armenick mingled 
with the white of an egge; then ſome Antidotes or Alexiteries 
to ſtrengthen the principal parts, and alter the malignity of the 
poyſon3 as the Herb call'd Ahſzm , becauſe it extinguiſhes 
madneſs, the aſhes of Creviſh , Miſtletoe of the Oak , Scor- 
dium, Dittany, Angelica, and bleed Thiſtle. Of all which re- 
medies, as alſo of the purgatives, the doſe muſt .be-double, and 
{o proportionate to the greatneſs of the evil; but they are un- 
profitable when the Patient is already averſe from water and l1i- 


 quidthings, only two, of which Themiſor the Phyfirtan 1s one, 


being recorded to have been cur'd by them. 


Upon 
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Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That a City is a fociety 
eſtabliſh'd in order toliving wells and amity being the founda- 
tion of ſociety, what conduceth to. preſerve it in a City ought 
to be exactly obſerv'd. ; Such is community of goods, ſo much 
deſir'd by Plato, that in his Republick he could not ſuffer the 
words Meum & Tunm, 'which he; accounted: the original of all 
diſorders hapning in States ; and, as they ſay, prattis'd by Pytha- 
goras too amonegſlt his diſciples, - as. by.our Monaſticks. As alſo 
by the Garamantes, a people of Africa, .as Mel4 reports, and by 
the Brachmans, Eſteans, and Gymnoſophiſts.-,; Whilſt the La- 
cedemonians obſery'd it, : their State: was: themoſt flouriſhing. of 
Greece, The: example of the firſt- Chriſtians is expreſs, who 
ſold all that they had, and laid the- money at the Apoſtles feet 3 
and Ananias, with his wite Supphira,'dy'd for having kept back 


part of the price of their inheritance fold to this end. © For the 


I | 
Of Commus- 
nity of govds. 


condemning of the Anabaptiſts-of Weſtphalia. under Aunſter, * 


who praGtis'd this community, was for their Herefie which they 
cover'd with this ſpecious pretext. And Dziodorus Sicnlus re- 
lates that. among the Mthiopians. community of goods makes ſo 
perfect friendſhip, that friends not only will conform to one ano- 
ther by the equality ofthe goods of fortune ; but alſo when one of 
them becomes blind, maim'd or lame, they deprive themſelves 
of the ſame members, accounting it reaſonable to have commu- 
nity not only of goods, but alſoof evils, the burden being leſf- 
ſen'd by diviſion, and more ſupportable by example. But good 
is greater when communicated to more 3 communicativeneſs 
being a quality which belongs to.the beſt things in the world, as 
to Light and the Sun, yea to God, who as he is goodnels it ſelf, 
ſo he 1s the moſt communicative of all beings, having communi- 
cated himſelf not only,in eternity,by the generation of the Word 
' and proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, but in time, by the producti- 
on of all his creatures. | : | 
The Second ſaid, That indeed ſome goods are the more ex- 
cellent by being communicated, as the Virtues and Sciences 
are encreas'd the more they are exercis'd and taught. But 'tis 
not ſo with the goods of fortune, which diminiſh by commu- 
nication and uſe. Whence men are not ſparing of the firſt, 
but very much of the latter, reſtraining the uſe thereof wholly 
to themſelves. Now although community of goods ſeems 
founded in nature, allthings having been common at firſt, and 
appropriated afterwards by the covetoulſneſs of the occupants3 
yet 'tis dire&ly contrary to the felicity of a City, which conſiſts 
not onely in a ſociety of Men, but of Men of different condi- 
tions, the meaneſt of which being commonly moſt neceflary in a 
State. would not be exercis'd if all were equally rich and 
powerful. And if the neceſſity of Hunger, which ſometimes 
taught Pies and Crows to ſpeak at Roxve, had not preſs'd moſt of 
the firſt inventors of Arts, the ſame would be yet to diſcover. 
Nnn Nothing 
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Nothing is more beautiful in Nature then Variety, nor yet in 
Cities. Beſides, Men being apt to neglett the publick, in com- 

iſon of their private Intereſt , were goods common , they 
would be careleſs of preſerving or increaſing them, and rely 
upon the induſtry of others. Thus this-equality would beget 
lazineſs, whilſt they that labour'd moſt could hope for no more 
then they that did nothing at all. Moreover , if Wives and 
Children were common, as Socrates, in Plato, would have them, 
it would bea great hindrance to propagation z Children would 
not own their: Patents, nor theſe their Children, and fo there 
would be no paternal, filial, nor conjugal love, which yet are 
the fureſt foundationsof humane ſociety. Inceſts and Parricides 
would befrequent, and there would be no' place for the exerciſe 
of moſt virtues, as of Chaſtity and Friendſhip, (the moſt perfe&t 


_ of all virtues) much leſs of bags Magnificence, {ſince 


nothing ſhould be: given but what belongs alike to all ; nor 
would any be capableof receiving. F-1 

The Third ſaid, Thar in a City, which is a ſociety of compa- 
nions, ſome things. muſt be neceſſarily __ in common, as 
Publick Places, Havens, Fairs, Priviledges, Walls, Town-houſes, 
Fortreſles , and publick charges. But not all things, in re- 
gard of the inconveniences which would follow thereupon 5 and 
therefore Plato was forc'd to reform his firſt imaginary Re- 
publick,and make another more ſutable tothe humours of mea z 
permitting every one the poſſeſſion of ſome goods, yet with 
this reſtriction, that he would not have any become too unpro- 
portionably rich. 

\ The Fourth ſaid, That Plato's deſign, in his Republick, was, 
to conjoyn action and contemplation 3 he would have a City 
firſt Miſtreſs of her ſelf, then of the world 5 more venerable then 
formidable to its neighbours 5 leſs rich then juſt, but ſober, tem- 
perate., chaſte, and, eſpecially, religious. And to render it 
ſuch , he conceiv'd, that by removing all impediments from 
within by equality of | —— he trac'd out the way to contem- 
plation, which is the ſupreme good whereunto menaſpire; and 
therefore community of goods which is conducive thereunto, 
cannot be too highly eſteem'd. But in this Age it would de- 
prive all goods of that name, by rendring them common 3 
and there would be no common good, if there were none 
particular. | 
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CONFERENCE LXXVIL- 


I. Of Sorcerers. II. Of Erotick , or Amor-_. 
ous Madneſs. 1b; 


WE malignant Spirit's irreconcilable to humane nature ex- [. 
alted above his own, is ſuch, that: he is-not contented Of Sorcerers. 
with doing all the miſchief he can = himſelf, but imployes'his 
Miniſters and Officers to that purpoſe 3 as God; whoſe Apehe'is, 
imployes his holy Spirits in his works. Theſe Officers are Ma- 
giclans and Sorcerers. ' The former are ſuch as being either im- 
mediately inſtrufted by the Devil;. or by Books of Magick, uſe 
charaGers, figures, and: conjurations, which they accompany 
either with barbarous:and inſignificant words,” or ſome perverſe- 
ly taken out of the Holy Scripture; by which means they make 
the Devil appear, or elſe give ſome . anſwer ,by ſound, word, 
figure, pifture, or other fign z making particular profefſion'of 
Divination. © Sorcerers are their ſervants, aiming onely. to-do 
miſchief; and Sorcery is a ſpeciesof Magick, by- which one 
hurts another by the Devils help. ' And as the operation of the 
Devil is requiſite thereunto, ſois the conſent of the Sorcerers and 
Gods, permifſion, without which: one hair falls not from-our 
heads. This conſent is 'grounded -upon a compa@, either ex- 
preſs or tacite 3 the former whereof is made;by rendring| ho- 
mage, either immediately to the Evil Spirit, or to the Magician 
in his name, or by addrefling a requeſt to him. Commonly 
they take an. oath of fidelity in a circle deſcrib'd' upon the . 
ground ;. the Devil herein, as in other things , imitating the 
Deity, which is repreſented by a Circle. Atracite' compact is 
when-one makes uſe of ſuch means learn'd from a Magicianor 
magical books, knownto be ſuch,or ſometimes ignorantly:! But 
the moſt' ordinary means which they uſe in. their: witchcrafts, 
are: powders, which they mingle with food, or elſe infe&the 
body, clothes, water, or air. Amongſt which the black powders 
are:defign'd'to procure death ;z the grey'or red; tocauſe fick- 
neſs; and the white to.cure; either when they are forc'd to it, 
or in order to ſome greater miſchief; although this virtue depend 
not any ways upon their colour, nor always upon their qualities. 
Sometimes, they perform their witcheries with. words, either 
threatnings or praiſes. . ' Not that theſe have any virtue inthem- 
ſelves, any more then:ſtraws, herbs, and other things where- 
with they bewitch people ; but becauſe the Devil is by covenant 
to produce ſuch or ſuch effefs by rhe prefence of theſe things 3 
ſhewing himſelf a faithful performer in certain things, tothein- 
tent he may at laſt deceive them in all. 2 9008 

' The Second faijd, That the charms of Sorcerers differ accor- 
ding tothe end-whereunto:they are deſign'd 3 ſome cauſe fleep, 
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and that by potions, charmes , and other enchantments ; the 
moſt uſual of which are pieces of a dead body faſtned to the 
houſe, enchanted candles made of a particular wiek and far, 
or of the feet and hands of dead -perſons anointed with Oyle 
which the Devil gives them; theſe they either light up, or place 
candles ateach finger ; and fo long as this diſmal light laſts, they 
in the houſe remain in a deep ſleep. Other enchantments are to 
ocure. Love, fame of which act either within or without the 
y;:confiſting of what is'moſt ſacred in Religion, and moſt 
filthy in Nature; (ſo abominable is. this_.practice, ' and done in 
hatred of the Creator) ſome likewiſe procure hatred, hinder ge- 
neration; ' make women miſcarry, increafe-their pains of child- 
aring,'dry up the milk, breed thornes, pieces of glaſs and iron, 
knives,: hair, and ſuch other preternatural things, in the body. 
Ofallwbich magical effe&ts ſome indeed are rea}; but the moſt 
partarepreſtigious. The real are when: the Devil makes uſe of 
natural cauſes for ſuch an effe&t , by applying afivesto paſlives, 
according'to themoſt perfe& knowledge which he bath of every 
thingsieflence arms + x94 9 having loſt nogifts of Natureby 
fits... but; onely. thoſe of Grate: But when the effe&t is above 
his power, or God permitsit not,. ther he makes uſe of delufions 
to caver his impotence, making appearance of what is not, and 
hindring perception of what really 1s. ' Such was Gyges's ring, 
which render'd him inviſible when he pleas'd ; -and: Paſetxs's 


feaſts, from which the gueſts departed with intollerable hunger; 


as. alfo the money wherewith he pay'd his Merchants, who found 
nothing at night in their bags.. And that famous Szzw0r Magus, 
as Saint: Clement 'reports , ſeem'd to create a man in the Air, 
render'dhimſelf inviſible, appear'd with ſeveral faces, flew in 
the Air, penetrated. rocks, turn'd himſelſ{ intoa ſheep and a goat, 
commanded a fickle to reap corn, as it did more alone then tea 
labourers, and by this meansdeiuded the eyesof all: the world; 
except thoſe of Saint Peter. Such was alſo, in the dayesofour Fa- 
thers;: one Trijp{cax, who todefame his Curate, made him think 
thathe was playtog, at cands, whereas he was turning over his bre- 
viaby;. whereupon he flung it upon the ground ; and Ac, Gori 
being-hang'd:ona gibbet,the firſt preſidents mule was ſeen hang- 
ing in his place. Their tranſports: are ſometimes real, ſome- 
_ imaginary;: the Devil keeping them in adcepſleep allthe 


:,/Fhe Third ſaid,” That-the power. of Evil Spirits, whoſe in- 
ſruntents Sorcerers are, is: ſo limited” that they cannot either 
create or annihilate a ſtraw, much leffe produce any ſubſtantial 
form; /or.caiſe the real deſcentof the Moon, or hinder the Stars 
mation, as Heathen Antiquity ſtupidly believ'd. Indeed,they are 
able. to, moye: all-ſublunary things 3 ſo they cauſe I 
the Devil either congregting Exhalations in is bollownetles, or 
agitating the Air-included therein : Sopater having bcen put to 
death for ſo:tying up the winds that no merchandize could be 
| is tranſported 


* 
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tranſported te Byzantinz. And Fhiloſtratus relates, that-Apol+ 
lonins ſaw two tabs or tuns among the Brachmans, which being 
open'd , there aroſe nmioſt vehement winds and rain; and ſhat 
again, the Air becameccalm and ſerene. Olaws allo. teſtifies the 
like of the Laplanders and Finlanders, whio fold winds to Mer- 
chants, Moreover, the Devils are call'd by:the Apoſtle, Prizces 
ef the Airs they cauſe Hail, Thunder, Rain, and Fire; to fall 
where they pleaſe z yet alwayes conditionally that' God lets the 
bridle looſe to them, -as he did when he burnt Job's fervants and 
flocks, and overthrew the houſe wherein his ctildren were, with 
a whirl-wind. So inthe year 1533. a Sorcerer burnt the whole 
Townof Silthoc in Swedes: to the ground. And as they can ob-+ 
ſcure, fo they can infect the Air, and more eafily the waters, 
ſtopping them and making them xun backwards, -which Pliny 
faich himſelf ſaw in his time. . They kill Animals by infeing 
them or. their paſtures, or elſe ſuffacate them, by entring into 
them 5 as they did the-ſwine of the Gadarezes.. They can-alſo 
extinguiſh the plenty of a Country, by tranſporting the fatneſs 
of it elſewhere, not by virtue:of the Sorcerets words3 much 
leſſe is it by thoſe that they introduce flies, graſhoppers, and cat- 
terpillars, or other inſeds, into a place, either afſembling them 
together, or producing them out of congruous matter. ' - : 
The Fourth ſaid, That the effe&s of Nature and Art are tobe 
diſtinguifh'd. from thoſe of enchantments z for want of: which 
ſatisfaction ſome juglers paſs for Sorcerers among the vulpar, 
who are apt to apprehend ſupernatural means, when they are 
ignorant of. the natural or artificial cauſes. ' For removing of 
which calutany, C. Farins Creſnizs being accus'd of having be- 
witch'd his neigbbours fields, and tranſported all their: fertility 
* into his own, brought his ſervants, his oxen, and plough,. into 
| the Senate, declaring that theſe were all his charms. More- 
' »— over, many times the: ſterility imputed to. Sorcerers proceeds 
from Gods anger, who: makes the Heaven iron, and the' Barth 
braſs, for. their wickedneſs. So when a private perſon arrives 
to great-honour or eſtate ſuddenly, though itbe by his:merit,yer 
the. generality of peaple, the meaneſt of which account them- 
ſelves worthy of the ſame fortune, attribute-ſuch extraordinat) 
progreſles tothe Devil, And yet'tisa rarething, ifever heat 
of, ' that any one was'enrich'd by the Devilz either becauſe he 
reſeryes his riches for Antichriſt wherewith to ſeduce the Nati- 
ons 53 or becauſe God doth not: ſuffer it, leſt men: ſhould” for- 
fake his ſervice for that of Devils, and the good ſhould! be too 
forely afflicted bythe wicked. '  . 0 


Upon the Second Poynt it was ſaid, 'That:Love being/ not _ 11 
very wile of it ſelf, *tisno hard matter for itto become extrava» -<---— 
gant 3 for it cares not for mediocrity, and,conſequently,is fabje& —T " 
to molt'tragical accidents. Its Exceſs is call'dErotick; ov Amor- 
ous Madaeſs: which is a ſpecies of melancholy geliration, causd 
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by the:continual repreſentation of the thing lov'd; whith peſleſ- 
ſes the Phancy. of the poor Lovers that they can think ofnothing 
elſe, and many times forget to eat, drink, and ſleep, and the 
other neceſlary actions of life. "Tis different according to di- 
verſity of 'temper of brain and body, the degree of the melan- 
cholly humour, and the profeſſion of thoſe that are poſleſs'd with 
it. | Hence melancholy perſons are fulleſt of flatuoſities and Spi-- 
rits, and the ſanguine, as having moſt blood, are moſt ſubjett to 
it. They are knownby their hollow and' languiſhing eyes, ine- 
quality of pulſe and viſage, eſpecially when the party lov'd is 
ſpoken of orſeen 3; by which means -Galez diſcover'd the Love- 
Rohn ofa Roman Lady, and Eraſitratus that of Antiochus, Se- 
lexcxs's Son, for his Mother in law Stratenice. This diftemper 
is the more-dangerous, becauſe *tis pleafing to thoſe that are 
tormented with.it. z' and hard ito cure, becauſe they fear nothing 
more then.their cure , being fond of their fetters. But being a 
diſeaſe.of the Mind , the ſureſt: remedy is to diyert from the 
thought -of what they: love, and to avoid idleneſs, the mother of 
laſciviouſneſs. 'The body alſo-muſt be conveniently purg'd from 
om _—_—_ humours, according to-which theſe patients 
differ 3: the ſanguine are merry; 'and laugh continually, and of- 
tentimes alone; love ſongs and dances; the cholerick are frow- 
ard,; and: ſo furious that ſome. have kill:d themſelves through 
the | vialence.of their paſſions; and Romances are full of ſuch 
perſans.. The melancholy are-penſive, ſolitary, and-ſad 3 that 
dull-arid cold humour hebitating the ſouls motion. If this di- 
ſtemper:proceed from.abundance of geniture , remedies muſt 
be usd-which extinguiſh it, as Rue, Purflane, Lettice; Water- 
lily, Willow-leaves, . Coriander feeds , Agzns Caſtus, Camphir, 
and; Mine. '- ! :: {65h 8297 IN PO -u 

The Second ſaid, As Love is the origina], ſo *tis the Abridge- 
ment of:all Paſſions. You may ſee thels poor Lovers inthe ſame 
hout! leave and hate, fly anddeſire, rejoyce and ſorrow; fear and 
dare,.;be angry without a cauſe, and bepacifi'd again with' leſs 
reaſon. .in brief; never to: haye: their. Minds ſetled, -any more 
then their bodics,! in the ſame poſture and'' complexion alike.” 
Whence:many havethought this malady produc'd by enchanted 
Drinks or Philtres; »which may/indeed make one amorous, but 
not.determine him to6 a certain perſon; beſides that theſe Drinks 
cannot-aCt uponiour Will which is incorporeal, nor captivate its 
Iiberty;to# particular obje& 3 unleſs! the Devil have a hand in 
the bufineſs:! Ppt ov [EIh FT6N? HY 

"The Third faid, That the famouſeſt of all Philtres is Hippo- 
menes, powder'd and taken knowingly by the Lover. "Tis 
alitdeiblack abp&round picce of fleſh, about the bigneſs of a 


© 08 dry:higs faund.ypan. a Colt's fore-head new. foal'd5' whence it 
> miſt;he taken betimes, elſe the Mare bites it off, 'andif ſhe be 


deceiv'd of: it, never affects the foal afterwards ; andtherefore 
'cis oall'd: by Virgil, Matri prereptns Amor. The {ame effect is 
s ____ attributcd 
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attributed to the-ſeed of Mares, to a plant call'd Hippomanes, 
and, by Pling, to the hair of a Wolts tail, the fiſh Remora, the 
brain of a Cat, and a Lizard and by Wierns, to Swallows ſtary'd 
to death in an earthen pot, the bones of a green Frog excarnated 
by Piſinires, the right parts of which, he faith, conciliate Love, 
and the left hatred. - But to ſhew the vanity and impurity of 
theſe inventions,moſt Philtres are taken from Animals generated 
of corruption, excrements, and other filthy and abominable 
things 5 and commonly, all rather excite Fury then Love, as 
appears by many to whom Cartharides have been given 3 and 
Caligula, who was render'd mad by a drink of his wife Ceſorra ; 
one Frederick of Anſtria, and the Poet Lzcretins, by a Philtre 
given him by his Wife Lacilia. Love is free, and fixes not by 
conſtraint 'tis not taken inat the mouth,but the eyes, the graces 
of the body being the moſt powerful charm, as Olympia Wife of 
Philip of Macedon acknowledg'd, when being jealous that her 
Huſband lovd a young Lady that wasfaid to have given him 
amorous potions, the Queen ſent for her, and having beheld 
her great Beauty,ſfaid that ſhe had thoſe Philtres in her ſeIF. Now 
if theſe gifts of the body be accompany'd with thofe of the mind, 
and the party endu'd therewith teſtifie Love to another, 'tis itm- 
poſſible but the affetion will become mutual, Love being the 
parent of Love ; whence the Poets feign'd two Cupids, Eros, 
and Anteros; and Ovid, an intelligent perſon in this matter, 
knew no ſurer courſe then this, Ut ameris amabilis eſto. 

The Fourth ſaid, Loveis a ſpiritual thing, and conſequently 
produc'd by means of the ſame nature. Hence an ill report, 
which is a thing not onely incorporeal, but commonly phanta- 
ſtical and imaginary, extinguiſhes all Love for a perſon otherwiſe 
lovely as to the graces of the body. And the choice betweth 
equal Beauties ſhews that Love is not founded upon the outſide. 
Wherefore they take the wiſeſt courſe to get themſelves Joy'd 
who uſe inductions and perſwafions , which are the common 
means to make marriages. By all which it appears, that Amorous 
Madneſs is a diſtemper of the mind, and as ſuch to be cur'd. 


CONFERENCE LXXVIIL 


I. Why the Senſuive Appetite rules over Reaſon: 
TH. Whether Speech be natural, and. 
peculiar to Man. 


| : 
Ax isan inclination of every thing to what is good for jy the Sene 
| It ſelf, There are three forts in Man. Firſt, the Natural, firive Appe- 
which is in plants whoattra& their nouriſhment, and alfo in ſome #te res 
inanimatethings, as the Load-ſtone and Iron y yea; in the Eles 97” Rear. 
ments 
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ments, as thedry earth covets water , and all heavy bodies tend 
to their centre. *Tis without Knowledge and Will, even in 
Man.for all natural aftions are perform'd beſt in ſleep. Secondly, 
the Serſitive, common to Man and Beaſt, which ſome errone- 
ouſly deny to be a humane faculty, becauſe 'tis the ſeat of the 
Paſhons, the enemies of Reaſon which conſtitutes. Man. Bur the 
encounter of it with Reaſon argues their diſtinction. Thirdly, 
the Rational, call'd the Will , which is Miſtreſs of the former 
two; and befides makes uſe of Reaſon, for the knowing of one 
or more things. And becauſe defire cannot be without know- 
ledge , therefore the Senſitive Appetite preſuppoſes the know- 
ledge of the Imagination, and the Will that of the Underſtand- 
Ing 5 but the Natural Appetite depends on that of a Firſt Cauſe, 
which direfs.every natural form to its particulargood, though 


'it know not-the ſame. Now 'tis demanded, how the Miſtreſie 


comes to obey the Servants, notwithſtanding the Maxime, That 
the Will tends to nothing but what is good , which cannot be 
without truth ; and this is not ſuch, unleſs.it be approv'd by the 
Intelle&. It ſeems to me. improper, to ſay that the Senſitive 
Appetite prevails over Reaſon , but rather. hinders it by its 
diſturbance from pronouncing ſentence. asa brawling Lawyer 
doth-a Judge by his noiſe. | 

. The Second ſaid, That Reaſon is alwayes Miſtreſs. For Men 
govern themſelves according to Nature (the univerſal rule of 
all things) and, this nature being rational, they cannot be guid- 
ed otherwiſe then the motions of Reaſon. But ſome find Reaſon 
where other finds none. The Thief accounts riches ill divided, 
and therefore he may juſtly poſleſs himſelf of what he wants 5 
and however he ſees evil in theacCtion, yet he conceives more in 
hisneceſlity, which his Reafon makes him account the greateſt 
of all evils. , So that comparing them together, he concludes the 


. leſs evil to be good, and wittingly attempts the crime, not own- 


ing it for ſuch whilſt he commits it. The ſame may be ſaid of all 
other ſins, wherein the preſent ſweetneſs exceeds the fear of 
future puniſhment. If Conſcience interpoſe, they either extin- 
guiſh it, or elſe wholly forbear the action : Unleſs the Mind hap- 
pen to be balanc'd, and then they are in confuſion, like the Als 
which dy'd of hunger between two.meaſures of corn, not know- 
ing which to go to. For 'tis impoſſible for the Will to be carry'd 
to one thing rather then another, unleſs it find the one better 
and more convenient. | 
The Third ſaid,” Tis congruous to nature for the Inferior to re- 

ceive Law from the Superior. So Man commands over beaſts; 


and amongſt Men, ſome are born Maſters, and others {lavesz the 


Male hath dominion over the Female, the Father over his Chil- 
dren, the Prince over his Subjects ; the Body receives Law from 
the-Soul, the Matter from its Form, the Angels of Inferior 
Hierarchies receive their intelligence from the Superior and'the 
lower Heavens the rule of their motions from the higher ; the 
TUE? Elements 
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Elements are ſubje& to the influences of thoſe celeſtial bodies ; 
and in all mixts one quality predominates over the reſt. Since 
therefore the Senfitive Appetite is as much below Reaſon , as a 
beaſt below a Man, and the Imagination below the Intellect; ac- 
cording to the ſame order eſtabliſh'd in Nature, Reaſon ought 
alwayes to have the command over it ; becauſe having more 
knowledge 'tis capable to direct it to its end. But through the 
perverſity of our Nature, we more willingly follow the dictates 
of Senſe then Reaſon, of the Fleſh then the Spirit ; becauſe the 
former, being more familiar and ordinary, touch us nearer then 
Reaſon, whoſe wholſome counſels move not our Will ſo much, 
which being Miſtreſs of all the faculties, according to its natural 
liberty, may ſometimes command a virtuous action, of whoſe 
goodnefle Reaſon hath inform'd it 3 ſometimes a vitious one by 
the ſuggeſtion of the Senſitive Appetite, which makes it taſte the 
preſent ſweetneſs and delight, whole attrattion is greater then 
that of future rewards promis'd by virtue to her followers. Hence 
the Law of the members ſo prevails over the law of the mind,as ſome- 
times wholly to eclipſe the ſame, as in thoſe who are blinded, and 
hardned in vice; ſometimes it forces it to come over to its own 
fide, and back it exorbitance with Reaſons : In ſome others in 
whom Reaſon remains intire , and there is a clear knowledge of 
the turpitude of an aftion, yet the Will is ſo bound and charm'd 
bv the vehemence of the Paſſions of the Concupiſcible and Iraf- 
cible Appetite, that it follows their motions inſpight of the re- 
monltrances of Reaſon. Such was Medea, who by reaſon ſaw 
the heinouſncels of her intended murther of her Children ; but 
rage and delire of revenge upcn their Father Jaſoz tranſported 
her. So it was ſaid of the Athenians, that they knew indeed what 
was fit to be done, but did it not. 

The Fourth ſaid, They who hold that Virtues are not habits 
diſtin& from Sciences would not be of this opinion, that we can 
know good and doevil z for Divinity teaches us, that there is no 
{in without ignorance and that as*twould not bein our power 
to ſin if we had perfect knowledge of the turpitude of Vice, ſo tis 
impoſſible for a man 'to know the beauty of Virtue without lo- 
ving her; conſidering too, that we have in usthe ſeeds of Vir- 
tue to which we are naturally lead, inaſmuch as it conducts usto 
the ſupreme good z ſeeds which would grow of themſelves, were 
it not for the depravation of our judgement, which being im- 
bu'd with the falſe maxims of the Imaginations which governs all 
our ations, and judges not of the goodneſs of things but by ſenſe 
and common opinion,according to whichiglory follows vice, and 
contempt poor Virtue; this 1s the cauſe that theſe ſeeds of Virtue 
are ſtif'd in the birth. Whereunto greatly conduces the exam- 
ple of other vicious perſons, whoare more numerous then the 
virtuous. And as Vice is more fſenlible, ſo it ealily pafles into 
habit, this habit into cuſtom, which being another nature be- 
gets a kind of neceſlity to Vice, which becoming familiar, by 

To- Ooo degrees 
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degrees ſeems moſt agreeable in reſpe&t of the ſevere aſpet of 
Virtue 3 men having ia this condition Appetites as irregular as 
thoſe of Child-bearing women, who prefer char-coal, chalk,and 
aſhes, before good Aliments. | 

The Fifth ſaid, That the conteſt between the Senſitive Appe- 
tite and Reaſon ariſes from the diverſity of their objeds, unto 
which either of them endeavours to draw the Will. Hence if it 
happen that Honeſty, the object of Reaſon, be a ſenſible evil, 
as to faſt, fight, or indure any thing contrary to the ſenſitive Ap- 
petite, whoſe objett is deleftable and ſenſual good, there ariſes 
2 combat between theſe two Faculties, in which Reaſon 1s many 
times worſted for want of being well ſeconded. But when the 
object of Reaſon and the Appetite is the ſame, namely, a ſenſible 
good, there is no debate between them. For Reaſon propoſing 
it to the Will, it ſpontaneouſly tends to it, being alſo lead there- 
unto by the Senſitive Appetite. Hence, in Indignation, Com- 
Paſſion,and Emulation,which are rational motions accompany'd 
with anger.grief.and ſelf-love,there is no fight between the Senfi- 
tive Appetite and Reaſon,ſince in theſe virtuous motions Reaſon 
gives the bridle to thoſe Paſſions which are the Emiflaries of the 
Appetite. As when the commands of a Maſter agree with the 
inclinations of the Servant, he ſets upon performing them cheer- 
fully. But being it very ſeldome happens that what is com- 
manded by Reaſon agrees with the Paſſions of the Appetite,but 
is commonly difficult and laborious; 'tis not to be wondr'd if this 
inteſtine war be frequent, and the Appetite get the better of 
Reaſon. Moreover,what 1s in the Intellect, being tranſmitted from 
the Senſes , equally revolted againſt this Faculty their Princeſs, 
it ſtill retains ſomething of the groſneſs of Senfualiry ; ſo that 
thele notions of the Intellect, oftimes taking part with the Senſes 
and Senſitive Appetite, Reaſon cares not to prevail over them ; 
it being alſo proper to inferiors to have ſome contrariety to the 
commands of their Superiors, as is ſeen in the Celeſtial Spheres 
which have a motion oppoſite to that of the Firſt Mover. 
Beſides that the Empire of Reaſon over the Appetite is not 
deſpotical, or of a Maſter over a Servant 5 but political, ſuch as 
that of a Magiſtrate over the Citizens, and conſequently. half 
voluntary. 


. Upon the Seond Poynt Plato's opinion was mention'd, that 
the Gods having by Epizethens preduc'd all other Animals with 
ſome particular gift, made man naked and weak, deſtitute of 
all natural aids, and ſubject to ſo many miſeries that they pitied 
him, and thereupon order'd Promethens to give him Reaſon, 
Speech, and Hands; the firſt, to know and contemplate the 
warvellsof the world; the ſecond, to expreſs his thoughts out- 
wardly ; the laſt, to put his words and thoughts in execution. 
Reaſon not differing from Speech , ſaving that it is internal ; 
whence 'tisalſo call'd the word of the mind and the other exter- 

nal, 
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nal. This external Speech is ſo excellent , that though it con- 
fiſt but of wind, which is Air ſtriking againſt the Epiglottis, mo- 
difi'd and articulated by the tongue, lipps, palate, and teeth; yer 
*tis the interpreter of the reaſonable ſoul , according to whoſe 
example tis equally receiv'd into all the ears of the Auditors. 
When this Speech 1s true, *tis a ſignof the mind's conception, 
and as natural and peculiar to man/as Reaſon it ſelf, one of whoſe 
goodlieſt priviledges it is; Befides,man _ born to live in. ſo- 
ciety needed not onely Reaſon to guide himſelf; but alſo Speech, 
to govern others, which likewiſe hath more power over Souls, 
inclining and turning them as it pleaſes. | | 

The Second.ſaid, Some Animals are perfe&tly'mute.,as worms 
and Snails; others render ſome ſound, as Flyes, Graſhoppers, 
though 'tis onely that'of their wingsz and ſome have voice, as 
all perfe& animals, amongſt whom man. hath the particular ad- 
vantage of Speech. For found is a Collifion of Air between two 
ſolid bodies, Voice is a ſound render'd by the mouth of an Ani- 
mal to expreſs its affections. But Speech is a voice which figni- 
fies by inſtitution, and is call'd a verb if it fignifie time other- 
wiſe a noun. Asit ſignifies by inſtitution *tis diſtinguiſh'd from 
the voice which 1s a natural fign, and hath ſome correſpondence 
with the thing ſignif'd. So the hoarſe voice of one angry per- 
fectly repreſents the inundation and tempeſt of the Spirits in this 
Paſhon. The lowneſs and mildneſs of a ſad and afflicted mans voice 
repreſents the effect of ſadneſs, which is to compreſs the Heart 
and Arteries; for theſe organs being coarGed, the voice be- 
comes more {lender; as appears in Women, fat people, chil- 
dren, and eunuchs. The Lover's interrupted ſpeech betrayes the 
inequality of his mind. But words are fignes without any refer- 
ence to the thing fignifi'd , depending onely on the Will of thoſe 
who firſt gave names to things. For if they were natural fignes, 
they would be underſtood by all the world, and be every where 
the ſame. But though 'tis not natural, but acquir'd by precepts 
and uſe, ſpecially by the hearing, whnce people deaf by nature 
are alſo dumb ; yea,'tis very peculiare to man. Wherefore Speech 
is improperly.figuratively,artificially,orelfſe miraculouſly aſcrib d 
to other things;as when The Heavens are ſaid to declare the glory of 
God, one deep to call on another,&c.When Balaams Aſs ſpoke,” twas 
by Miracle. But when Si#20z Magus's dog ſpoke to Saint Peter, 
'twas by operation of the Devil ; as alſo what is reported of the 
two Pigeons,the Oke at Dodoza, Achilles's Horie,the keel of Argo, 
and that Elm of the Gymnoſophiſts mention'd by Philoſtratrs to 
have ſaluted Apo/onins at his arrival, as the River Canſus bid 


Py3thagoras good-morrow. But Speech properly belongs onely . 


to man; other creatures are incapable of it, both becauſe they 
want Reaſon ( which is the principle of it) and organs, which 
are a tongue, a palate, teeth, and lipps, all rightly proportion- 
ated for the articulation of voice; for man's tongue alone is ſoft, 
large, moveable and looſe z to which qualities thoſe of Pies and 
Parrots come neareſt. Ooo 2 The 
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The Third faid, A natural thing is either born with us, as 
ſenſe and motion 3 or comes afterwards of it ſelf, as laughter, or 
whereof we are naturally capable and inclin'd to, as Arts and -_ 
Sciences. In the firſt and ſecond fignification ſpeech is not na- 
tural-to man, who could not ſpeak without learning, whence 
the two children caus'd by Pſammetichws, King of Fg pt, to be 
nurs'd in a Deſart by two dumb Nurſes pronounc'd no other 
word: but Ber. which they had heard of the Goats. But in the 
laſt ſignification 'tis peculiar to man,who is fo inclin'd to it, that 
were children let-alone from their Cradle they would in time 
make ſome language by ſigns, or words. *Tis tobe underſtood 
too, that 'tis articulate. ſpeech, ſuch as may be written, that is 

jar to man, . not inarticulate, which though a natural ſign 
of the affeftions. within, yet cannot -properly be called ſpeech, 


| becauſe found alfo in beaſts, whoſe jargon Apo/Vonins and fome 
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others are ſaid to haveunderſtood 5 for hearing the chattering 
of a Swallow to | her companions, he told thoſe that were pre- 
ſent that this-bird advertis'd the others of a ſack of Wheat fal- 
len off an Aſe's back neer the City : which, upon trial , was 


found to be true. 


CONFERENCE LXXIX, 


I. What the Soul is. 11. Of the apparition 
of Spirits. 


He difference of inanimate, living and dead bodies, ma- 
nifeſtly evince the exiſtence of a Gal. But its eflence is 
ſo unknown that Philoſophers doubt in what degree of Catego- 
ry to put it. For 'tis of that kind of things which are not 
known by themſelves, but only by their effects3 as local motion 
and ſubſtance, which is not perceptible but by its accidents. So 
the outward ſhape of animated bodies acquaints us with their in- 
ward form. For the foul ſhapesall the external parts after the 
ſame manner ; as Plants and Animals of the ſame ſpecies have 
commonly their leaves and members of the ſame external figure; 
whereas you ſcarce find two ſtones, or other inanimate bodies, 
of the ſame ſhape. - | 
| The Second ſaid, That the ſoul, according to Ariſtotle, is 
the firſt a of a natural body organiz'd, having life in power, or po- 
tentially, Meaning by a& perteCtion, which he expreſles by the 
word Emtellechie, which ſignifies to be in its end and form, which 
two are theſame in natural things. Tis call'd Form upon ac- 
count of its beauty 3 and divize, from heaven, its original ; 
and "tis the fir{t of all other ſecond acts, which are produc'd by 
it, ſuch as all vital actions are. For as in the molt imperfe@ of 
| beings, 
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beings, Matter, there is a Firſt or remote power, as in water 
to become fire 3 another ſecond or next, as in the ſame water 
to become air by rarefaCtion: ſo in the nature of Forms, the 
| nobleſt created Beings, there is a Firſt aCt, the ſource of all vi- 
tal ations, and a Second, comprehending the faculties and fun- 
ions : Now this Soul is not a pure act (as God and Angels are) 
but an aCt of the Body, on whom it depends either in its being, 
and preſervation, or elſe only in operation. Hence Senſitive 
and Vegetable Souls ceaſe to be upon the change of the diſpoſi- 
tions which produc'd and ſupported them. The reaſonable 
Soul too in ſome manner depends upon the Bodies diſpofition as 
to its operation, not as to its being and preſervation, being im- 
material and immortal. *Tis call'd an a& of a zatxral Body, 


to diſtipguiſh it from Machines or Engines which move artificial 


and inanimate Bodies 3 organical, becauſe Organs are requiſite 
to its ation. It muſt alſo have life in power, that is, be able 
to exerciſe the vital functions. For want of which a carcaſe, 
though organiz'd, yet cannot be ſaid to be animated, no more 
then Egges and Seed, for want of Organs, although they have 
life in power. 

The Third ſaid, He was of Pythagoras's opinion who call'd 
it a number, there being nothing in the: world wherewith it 
hath more correſpondence and proportion. *Tis oze in its ef- 
ſence; it makes the bizary, which is the firſt number, by its 
conjunction with the body, and diviſion of its Faculties into the 
Intelle& and Will ; the terzary, by its three ſpecies of ſoul, Ve- 
getative, Senſitive, Rational z the quaternary, by the four qua- 
litics conſtituting the temper requilite to its introduction into 
the body; of which four numbers put together is form'd the 
number ten, whence all others proceed ; as from ſimple Appre- 
henſion, Enuntiation, Argumentation and Method, which are 
the four operations of the reaſonable ſou], whence all its notions 
proceed. | 

The Fourth ſaid, *'Tis not enough to ſay, with the Philoſo- 
pher, that the ſoul is an a& or perfeftion, or that by whoſe 
means we live; it muſt be ſhewn what this a& 153 whether Sub- 
ſtance or Accident. Pythagoras by calling the foul a number mo- 
ving it felf, reduces it under Quantity. According to Galer, 
who acknowledges no other Soul but the Temper, 'tis a Qualt- 
ty; as alſo according to Clearchxs, who defines it harmony. Of 
thoſe who believ'd the ſoul a ſubſtance, ſome have call'd it the 
pureſt part of ſome Element z as Heraclitzs, of fire 3 Anaxti- 
menes, of air; and Thales, of water ; none, of earth, in regard of 
its groſs matter. Critela#s ſaid 'twas a Quinteſſencez Demorri- 
t#s, a ſubſtance compos'd of round Atoms, and therefore eaſily 
movable. Now the ſoul is a ſubſtance (not an accident) becauſe 
it compoſes a ſubſtance, making with the body a total by it ſelf. 
Nor is it Quantity, becauſe Quantity is not aCtivez much leſs a 
{e}t-moving number , becauſe number is an Entity of Reaſon, 
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and nothing is mov'd of it ſelf, but of ſome other. Nor is ir 
any of the four qualities z which being indifferent of themſelves 
muſt be determin'd by ſome form ; much leſs a temper, which 
isfound in all mixts, of which ſome are inanimate : nor a har- 
mony, for this is compos'd of contrarieties , but the ſoul is 
Gall and conſequently not ſuſceptible of contraries. *Tis 
therefore an incorporeal ſubſtance; otherwiſe , were the ſoul 
corporeal, there would be a penetration of dimenſions 1n its uni- 
on with the body 3 conſequently, 'tis no Element, nor any Com- 
pound of them, as Empedocles and Plato phanci'd , upon this 
round, that the ſoul being to judge of all things ſhould there- 
Co have all their principles and elements in it ſelf. Which is 
abſurd, for it knows divers things not compos'd of the Ele- 
ments, as the Angels and Heavens. So that the ſoul muſt be 
concluded in the number of thoſe things which 'tis eaſter to af- 
firm what they are not then what they are. | 
The Fifth ſaid, That the ſoul 1s a fire, whoſe centre is Hea- 
ven, and God the ſource, who is call'd by the name of fire, in the 
Holy Text. Hence life, an effect of the ſoul, is nothing elſe 
but heat, and death cold. Moreover, as fire makes bodies 
lighter, ſo living bodies are leſs heavy then dead. And the He- 
brews call man Ich, from the word Eſch fire; as the Greeks do 
Phos, which ſignifies light, which is a ſpecies of fire, lucid but 
not ardent 3 which light appears upon bodies whilſt living, and 
diſ-aſpears as ſoon as they are dead. Now the different ſorts of 
fouls are produc'd of different lights. Thoſe of Plants are 
form'd of that of the air z whence they. have no ſenfible heat, as 
the ſenſitive have, which are generated of the Sun, which alſo 
gives them local motion : rational ſouls are beams diffus'd from 
God who inhabits light inacceſſible. And as waters aſcend as 
high as their ſprings, ſo the fouls of Plants exalt themſelves into 
theair, whoſe mutations they follow 3 thoſe of Beaſts return 
into the Sun ; and thoſe of men are reflected towards God, ha- 
ving this common with light, that they periſh not, but return 
to the place of their nativity. Agreeably whereunto, Solomoz 
ſaith, That there 18 nothing new under the Sun ; ſince even the 
forms of things are not new, but only appear in their turn one 
after another; as when light forſakes our Hemiſphere it no more 
periſhes then ſhadow, but they both make a continual circle, 
which follows that of the Sun. 


Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That the perfetion of 
the Univerſe requires the exiſtence of Intelle&tud!l Creatures, 
ſuch as Angels and Rational Souls. A truth acknowledg'd by 


- Ariſtotle ,who aſſigns nine Spirits ſubſervient to the Firſt Mover, 


according to the number of heavens which they are to move 3 
although Aercarims Triſmegiſtus acknowledges but two which 
hold the Arctick and, Antarctick Poles. Which Avicenna alſo 
denoted by his Chain of Intelligences. Amongſt theſe Spirits 

| ſome 
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ſome are deſtinated for the preſervation of men, as Guardian 
Angels, call'd by the Apoſtle miniſtring Spirits, which were 
the Geniz of the ancients, by which they made their greateſt 
Oathes. Others have continual war. with mankind, as the De- 
vils. Others animate bodies, as Rational Souls, which after 
the bodies diſſolution are happy or miſerable, according as they 
have done good or evil. As for Angels and Demons, Hiſtory 
both ſacred and prophane teſtifies their frequent apparition to 
men. Daily experience proves the fame of the ſouls of the 
dead, though ſome queſtion it.. But beſides that *tis preſum- 
ption to diſ-believe all antiquity, which tells us of a Ghoſt which 
ſpoke to Brutus, one which ſhew'd a Sceleton in chains to Athe- 
nodoras the Philoſopher z and that of Cleonice which tormented 
Pauſanias (who had {lain her) as long as he livd; as alfo the 
Ghoſt of Agrippira did her ſon Nero. The authority of Holy 
Scripture inſtructs us of the return of Saxmel, Moſes and Elias 5 
and the ſame reaſon which makes the foul loath to part from its 
body argues it deſirous to viſit the ſame,or the places and perſons 
wherewith it was moſt delighted. Nor is it more difficult to 
conceive how a ſeparated ſoul can move it ſelf, then how it 
moves the body which it animates, the one and the other being 
equally incomprehenſible. 

The Second faid , Spectres exiſt not ſaving in the Phaney, 
thoſe who think they ſee them conceding that they are not pal- 
pable, nor beheld alike of all by ſtanders, and men being prone 
to acquieſce in their own imaginations though miſguided by the 
paſltons of fear, hope, love, defire3z eſpecially children and wo- 
men who are more ſuſceptible of all impreffions, becauſe their 
phancies are ſo weak as to be no leſs mov'd with its own fictions 
then real external repreſentations by the Senſes. But ſtrong 
minds are not ſubject to ſuch deluſions. | 

The Third ſaid, He is too ſenſual who believes nought but 
what he ſees; for according to this account nothing but acci- 
dents which alone fall under the cognizance of. ſenſe ſhould be 
admitted. So the Saduces and all Libertines deny ſpirits, whilſt 
they appeal only to Senſe. Although it be an univerſal Doctrine 
of all ſober antiquity that there are ſpirits, and that-they appear 
oftentimes to men in caſes of neceſſity, wherewith, according to 
Ariſtotle himſelf, the ſouls of the dead friends are affeQted; a 
manifeſt argument of the ſoul's immortality, which he beliey'd 
only by the light of nature. As Apzlei#s reports, the Platoniſts 
make three ſorts of Spirits, Firſt, Demons or Ger7z, which are 
ſouls whilſt they animate bodies3 Second, Lares or Pexates, the 
ſouls of ſuch as had liv'd well, and after death were accounted 
rutelary gods of the houſes which they had inhabited 3 Third, 
Lemures or Hobgoblins, the ſouls of the wicked, given to do 
miſchief or folly after death,as they did during their life. Some 
others, eſpecially the Poets, conceiv'd man compos'd of three 


parts, Body, Soul, and Shadow, which latter appeared after 
diflolution 
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diflolution of the.two former, the body returning into its elc- 
ments, and the ſoul going either to Heaven or Hel], as the ſha- 
dow did into the Ehſar fields, from whence it had no liberty 
to return, but only wander'd up and down 1o long as the body 
wanted burial. 

The Fourth faid, We muft diſtinguiſh between Viſion and 
Apparition. The former is, when we think we behold a thing 
which afterwards comes accordingly to paſs as it appear'd; the 
latter is, when ſome viſible forms preſent themſelves to us either, | 
waking or aſleep ; and 'tis of three ſorts, intellectual, 1magina- 
ry, and corporeal. The intelleCual is, when ſeparated ſubſtances 
inſinuate themſelves into the mind without borrowing any ex- 
ternal ſhape. The imaginary is, when they imprint ſome ſtrange 
forms or ſpecies in the phancy, and by this means make them- 
ſelves known to us. The corporeal is, when they prefent them- 
ſelves to our outward ſenſes. To omit the firſt, which 1s rare, 
and an image of the Beatifical Viſion, the imaginary apparition 
of ſouls is caus'd when Angels or Demons, according to the 

vality of the ſouls, pourtray in our phancy the ſpecies and 
bom of their countenance and perſonage which they had during 
te, which appears ſad; cover'd with black, whilſt they yet in- 
dure the puniſhments of their fins; but cheerful, and in white 
habit, when they are deliver'd from the ſame. And although 
this apparition is imaginary, yet*tis real too. Thus Judas Mac- 
cabeus knew Onias and Jeremy ; Conſtantine ſaw $. Peter and 
S. Paul, and according to the opinion of many Samuel appear'd 
to Saxl, and foretold him of things which were to befall him 5 
though others conceive *twas a corporeal apparition 3 which alfo 
is much more certain, becauſe fouls either appear with their true 
bodies (although. this is very rare too, yea and unbecoming 
happy ſouls to rejoyn themſelves to putrifi'd carcaſes) or moſt 
commonly ailume bodies of air. The cauſe of which appart- 
tions is aſcrib'd to the union which is between the ſoul of the 
dead'perſon and that of the ſurviving to whom it appears, whe- 
ther the ſame proceed from conſanguinity, or identity of man- 
ners, great familiarity and friendſhip, which ſeems to make but 
one ſoul of thoſe of two friends; ſo that the ſoul finding it ſelf 
in pain either through preſent or future evils, eſpecially when 
it ſees it ſelf oblig'd to the performance of ſome vow neglected 
during life, God for his own glory, the eaſe of his creature, 
and the converſion of ſinners, permits it to manifeſt it ſelf by ways 
moſt convenient. 
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CONFERENCE LXXX. 


I. Of the Epilepſie or-Falling Sickneſs. TT. Whe- 
ther there be any Art of Divination, 


THe vulgar Maxithe is not always es , That a difcaſe 
 throughly known is half curid. '. For this diſeaſe, though: 
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known tothe moſt ignorant, is of very difficult cure, and theres ing Sickneſs. 


fore was call'd by antiquity the Herculean diſeaſe, that is to ſay; 
unconquerable ; the: Sacred: diſeaſe , becauſe: of its dreadful 
ſymptoms; and Luzatich,, becaufe thoſe: who: are born either 
in the Full or New Moon. or during: its Eclipſe, are troubled 
- with this malady;which hath: greaticorreſpondence with the mo- 
tions of the Planet 3 'twas alſo call'd Aforbusr:cadugus; of Falling 
Sickneſs, by reaſon that it makes the' perſon: fall to the ground, 
and Comitzalis , becauſe it interrupted” Aflemblies'; laſtly, *tis 
call'd Epllepfie becauſe it intercepts the fun@ons of the::mind 
and ſenſes. *Tis defin'd, the cefſlation-of the principal-a&ions, 


and of ſenſe and voluntary motion, with convulſion,7which is 


not continual, but by internals. - The true andiprozimate cauſe 
of it iseither a vapour or an humour pricking the-membranes of 

the brain, 'which-endeavouring to. diſcharge the:ſ4me contradts 
icſelf, attracts the nerves to it, theſe the-muſcles:and-parts into 


which they are implanted ; cauſing. hereby thoſe convulfive 


hickcock have ſome reſemblance of. it, the latter: beinp;caus'd 
by a ſharp vapour ſent from the ſtomack or \other place by'ſym- 
pathy to its, upper orifice 'which it goadeth with 1ts/ acrimony, 
and thereby 'forces it to contra&t ir ſelf in order:to:expelt the 
Gme;,.the: former. calVd by Avicerna the letier Epileplie; dit- 
feringnot from the greater, ſaving in duration: is alſo cans'd/by 
ſome vapours pricking the-former part/of the brain, which:cons 
tracts it ſelf toexpellthe-ſame by the noſtrils.'©:) 13 0 nh rg 
.-FheiSecond ſaid, 'That the: unexpefedneſs. of this: malady; 
and the Patient's quick recovery, may.juſtifierthe}valgar 


and' violent agitations'of the Epilepticks. * Sneezingiandithe 
þ 


thinking that there is ſomething divine 1n it. '- Sirice: nothing . 


amaZes'-us more then ſudden uncomprehended' alterations. 
Therefotein Hippocrates days they us'd to:make.expiations'and 
incantations: for this diſeaſe, . which he derides;:faymg:that the 
bad Phyſitians promoted this falſe conceit, [that they'might get 
the:more honour. for the cure, or be more excuſable for not ef- 
feting the ſame. 7] | TOR: Fe 
The Third: faid , That the .Epilepſie and Apoplexie differ 
onely in degree, both having the ſame cauſe; namely, abundance 
of-groſs-humours, either phlegmatick or melancholy.3: which it 
it wholly fills the brains ventricles,and makes a toral obſtructions 
ſo that the Animal Spirits, the inſtruments of-volumtary motion 
: Ppp and 
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and ſenſe be obſtruced,it cauſesan pa RG is a total abo- 
lition offenſe and motion in the whole body,with Izfion of the ra- 
tional faculty. The Heart continues its pulſe for ſome time,till the 
conſumption of what Animal Spirits were inthe Nerves, ſerving 
to the Muſcles for reſpiration. But if the obſtruftion be not 
perfe&t, and the craſs humour oyer-loads' the ventricles, then 
they contra themſelves and all the Nerves which depend upon 
them 3 wherice comes that univerſal contraQtion of the limbs, 
as one.cover'd in bed with too many clothes pulls up his leps, 
bends and lifts up his knees, to have more airand room under 
the load which prefles him. Ts 
The Fourth faid, That as the brain isthe moiſteſt of 'all the 
parts,. ſo it abounds moſt in excrements, the thinneſt of which 
trahſpire by the ſutures & pores, but the groſler meeting in great 
quantity in the brain melt1ts ſubſtance into water, which coming 
to ſtop the Veinsand Arteries hindet the commerce of the ſpirits 
whether this pituitous matter be deriv'd from the paternal or ma- 
ternal geniture,or whether the part of ſeed which makes the brain 
happen riot to be well purg'd in the womb where the rudiments 
of thn nialady are firſt laid 3 or whether the brain purge not it 
ſelf afterwards ſufficiently by its emunCories, and the ſcabs uſual 
to. Children. +: Hippocrates ſaith, this malady cannot _ after 
twenty years of age, when the coriſtitution of body is become 
niore hot and Ury z -and many Children are cur'd oof it onely by 
thedeficcation.cdus'd by the alteration of age, ſeaſons, and man- 
netof dyet.: ': EY | 
[The Fifth ſaid, That a grofs humour cannot be the cauſe bf 
thoſequick and violent motions of the Epilepfie,nor be colleted 
/ and diffipated:infoſhort a time as the duration of a Paroxiſme. 
Therefore the cauſe of it muſt be ſome biting and very ſubtile 
matter3.-for no ſuch groſs obſtructive matter is found in the 
bekinagh thoſe that dye of this malady, but onely ſome traces 
ſignes offorhe malignant vapour or acrimonious humour;as bla 
ſpots;/afivarthy frothy liquor, an Impoſtume inthe brain, ſome 
portion of the Menink purrifi'd, corroſion of the bone; arid ſuch 
othet:things evidencing rather the pricking of the brain then 
ſtappirigo itspaſlages. $ | ES 2:5 7 
- The Sixth Aid, That were the Epilepſic produc'd byobſtru- 
Hionzit would follow that as a total one in ann Apoplexieaboliſhes 
all ſenſe and motion, fo the incomplete one of the-Epiteplic 
ſhould onely diminifh.not deprave motion as it doth: $0 that the 
Eptlagſs ſhould be a ſymptom like the Palfieor Let ; from 
which nevertheleſs 'tts wholly different. Nor can it be fimply 
the mordacity or malignity of an humour, fince nr 
peltilential Feyers, hot and dry Aliments, as ſpices,niultard,ſalc, 
garlick,onyons,and the ike biting things, cauſe not this EviL The 
, truth 1s, there isa ſpecifical occult quality of the hamours parti- 
cularly diſpoling to this diſeaſe ; the Chymiſts call it a Mereu- 
rial Vapour, ( thatis, an acid penetrating,” and ſubtite ſpirit ) 
a Vi- 


* 
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a Vitriolike Spirit, a biting and corroſive falt ; which makes not 
men onely, but Quailes, Dogs, — and Goats, ſubje& to it. 
And as ſomethings beget this malady by an occult Epileptical. 
uality, as Smallage, Parſly, a goats liver roaſted, and ſtinking 
f ells, as horn, pitch and jet burnt, (whence the Ancients being 
.about to buy a ſlave, made him ſnuff up ſmoak of brimſtone, 
to try whether he were not ſubje& to this diſeaſe ) 'ſo many Ant- 
epileptical remedies cure it 3 but thatwhich proceeds by ſympa- 
thie from the ſtomack,or other parts, more eaſily then that which 
is 1diopathical, and radicated in the brain. As the ſhavings of 
man's {kull not buried , - drunk with water of Teile-tre and 
Pzony, ſocontrary to this evil, that it cures the ſame by being 
hung about the neck. 


Upon the Second Point*twas ſaid, That Man,who alone under- 
ſtands the nature and difference of Time,is more folicitous about 
the future then about the preſent, which is but a moment or the 
; paſt, which concerns him only hiſtorically.Hence ariſes his ardent 
deſire of preſaging to fatisfie which, he makes uſe of every thing 
in the world. Whichis an infalhble'argument of the vanity of 
this Art of Divination ; becauſe effects cannot be for e-told byall 
ſorts of cauſes, but onely by thoſe wherewith they have connexi- 
on , and wherein they are potentially contain'd, as leaves and 
fruits are in the ſeeds; and '*tis recetv'd a Maxime, that when an 
effe&t may be produec'd by ſundry cauſes, none of them is the 
truecauſe; ſince we cannot from ſuch an effeCt proceed-to the 
knowledge of its cauſe. Now Divination is not taken here, as 
Hippocrates ſpeaks of it in his Prognoſticks, when he ſaith, that 
nothing is makes Phyſitians more reſemble Gods, then the fore- 
telling of what will befall, and hath already befallen their Pati- 
ents. For there he ſpeaks of the prediftions of Phyſick ; but here 
todivine, istoaffirm an event whereof we ſee not any cauſe or 
probable ſign. For tt by ſeeing a Rain-bow I prognoſticate rain, 
or that a tree will bear fruit when'it'is well blofſom'd, or that a 
ſick: perſon that reſts'ill the night- before the ſeventh day will 
havea Crifis, thisis not Divination. / But'if, not knowing a pri- 
ſoner nor-his affairs, I fore-tell that he will be ſer at liberty or 
not; that an unknown perſon will be'married; and how many ' 
Children he will have, or fuch other things which have no necel- 
ſary, nor yet contingent cauſes known to me; this is properly 
to Divine. Whereby 'it appears, that there is no Art of Divi- 
nation : Art being a body of precepts tending to fome profitable 
end; whereas were Divination certain, it would canſe nothing 
but either defpair or negligence - and precepts being of things 
hapning neceffarily or moſt commonly ; that 'whoſe cauſe we 
know not cannot be known by precepts. And therefore all 
your Soothſayers, Augurs, Sorcerers, Fortune-tellers, and the 
like, are but ſo many Impoſtors =» ITY 

The Second ſaid, - That Divination, which isa prediQtion of 
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future things remote from our knowledge, is of three farts, 
Either from God, as Prophecy; from Devils, as Conjuring: or 
from cauſes purely natural, ' which is Prognoſtication or Conje- 
Faure. Prophecy is adivine inſpiration, whereby' one fore-ſees 
and ideclares remote things infallibly. "Twas exercis'd at firft 
by the Prieſts of the Law, with the Urim and Thrmrmmine, which 
were twelve precious ſtones in the high Prieſts Ephod ; and after- 
wards by the Prophets inſtructed in dreams or viſions, whence 
they were call'd 'ſeers. Diabolical Divination depends upon 
ſome compatt , either tacite or expreſs, with theDevil ; who 
being able to declare ſuch things as have appear'd by ſome out- 
ward a&, as the authors of robberies, things loſt, or ſuch futu- 
rities as depend on natural and neceſlary cauſes, but not ſuch as 
proceed from cauſes purely free or contingent; the Soothſayers 
hisſervants can know. no more concerning the ſame 'then their 
Maſter. This. Divination is of two ſorts. The firſt is call'd 
D4monomancy, when the Devils themſelves give:an{wers out of 
Caves or Images ; ſometimes by beaſts, men, or moſt frequently 
by women, rendring oracles by their mouths, ſtomacks,or bellies, 
but for the moſt part ambiguous and doubtful, for fear of bein 
miſtaken. The other is call'd Marganie, or Goetza, the mo 
deteſtable ſpecies of which is Necromency;,:; which draws anſwers 
from the mouths of the dead, Others, more remarkable. are, 
1. Hydromancy, or Divination by water, into which they pour 
drops of oyle, or caſt three little. ſtones, obſerving the ſeftions 
of thecircles which they deſcribe. . 2. Lecanomancy, by a baſin 
of water, at the bottom of which the anſwers are heard, after 
caſting thereinto ſome plates, of Gold and Silver,. and precious 
ſtones, engraven with certain charatters,, 3. Gaſtromancy, by 
glaſs bottles full of water, in which a big-belly'd woman, or an 
innocent child, beholds images. 4+. Catoptromancy, by Look- 
ing-olaſſes.. 5. Cryſtallomancy, by cryſtal cylinders. 6. Da&y- 
lomancy, by enchanted Rings, like that of Gyges. 7. Oryche- 
mancy., by anointing the nail of a child with oyle or tallow, 
and holding it towards the Sun they ſee'in it what they demand. 


'8. Aeromancy, by. conjurations. of the. Air. 9g.: Coſcinomancy, 


by a ſieve, and fizzars. All which ſpecies of Divination preſume 
either an expreſs'or tacite compact with the Devil. [Bat there 
were three without compa, 1, Ar#ſpices, who drew conjectures 
from the entrails and motions of beaſts ſacrificed . from the 
figures . made by melted. wax caſt into water , call'd Ceror 
maxtie, or Daphnomancy, from the crackling of butning Lawrel, 
Omphalomancy, when by the knots and adhering to the navil and 


 ſecundines, the Mid-wives fore-tell how many Children the new 


deliver'd woman ſhall have afterwards. Ammniomancy , fore- 
telling the Childs-fortune from the red orilivid colour of the coat 
Ammios, Parthenomancy , to diſcover Virginity .by meaſuring 
the neck, or drinking powder'd Agat, which ſhe that 1s no Vir- 
gin vomits up again. 2. Ang#ures, or Auſpices who ty” 4" 
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birds, beaſts, prodigies, and accidents, as Pliny reports -of 'the 


Servilii, that they had-a piece of braſs money which they fed 


with Gold and Silver, and it increas'd when any good was to be- 
fall their Family, and diminiſh'd upon ſome approaching evil. 
3. Unlawful Lots are Cleromancy , which comprehends 'Homer 
and Yirgil's Lots. AleFriomancy, by a Cock eating corns of 
wheatlay'd upon the Letters of the Alphabet. 0ziomancy, by 
names; Arithmancy, by numbers. Laſtly, Natural Divination, 
which is Conjecture, either taken from the Stars, as Judiciary 
Aſtrology 5 the Air, andits ſeveral diſpoſitions 3: the Sea, ' and 
Trees, as when a Plague is fore-told by the flouriſhing of Roles 
or Violets in Autumn. Animals alfo fupply ſame preſages,as Mice 
running away from an houſe prelignifie its downfall or burn-, 
ing 5 and _ delinquiſhing a Country denote the Peſti- 
lence and infection of the Air. | | | 
The Third faid, That the Soul, being immortal, is alſo capable 
of knowing things after the manner of eternity,which being a to- 
tal and ſimultaneous pofteſſion of endleſs life, knows all things at 
once, things future and paſtas preſent ; which knowledge is 
hke that of aman who beholds a whole Army at the ſame time 
from the top of a Mountain 5 and that of time, in which things 
ave ſeen ſucceſhvely, is like that of him. who through a hole ſees 
every Souldier of his Army paſs by one after another. Where- 
fore ':is no wonder if men who affe& nothing ſo much as eternity, 
anc io he like God,delire to know things as God doth, to whom 
the tuturr is preſent, Moreover, this inclination being natural 
to 3ll perfons,they muſt have a power to exerciſe it in this life, leſt 
it be in vain. Which is done principally when the Soul is Ipoſned 
from the Body, asin fleep, extafie, deep contemplatioh; and 
the agonies of death, in which dying perfons commonly fore- 
tell things to come. we We: 


_ 
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CONFERENCE LXXXI. 


I. Of Chiromancy. IT. Which is the nobleſt 
part of the Body. mn 

{ mm—_— is. Divination by inſpection of the hand, and 
conlideration of its fubſtance,quantity; quality, and vther 
accidents, whereby the ſame affords indications of things paſt or 
to come. ' It waspractis'd by Sy//x and Ceſar, this latter having 
by it diſcover'd the falſe Alexander , who pretended himſelf 
Herod's.Son, from the true, And an old Chirothancer of Albert 
of Mirandola, Coulin to the great Pics, fore-told the Duke of 
Nevers, Nephew to Lewis X II. being at Carp? in Ttdly, ready 
to fight with the Vice-roy of Naples, that the ſhould w_ _ 
| | . battle 


| F 
Of Chiro- 
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battle, but loſe his own life, as it came to paſs. So Paxlus Jovins 
relates, that Antiochas Tibertus of Ceſena, by this means, adver- 

tis'd Guido Balneo of the death which befell him by one of his 

familiarss and that Horatizs Cocles fore-told Lucas Ganricus that 

he ſhould be put to death by John Bortivoglio Prince of Bononia. 

Many having ſeen Criminals lead to the gallows have obſerv'd 
that the two extremes of the line upon the laſt joynt of the 
thumb terminated at the root of the nail, which is taken for the 
ſign of the halter ; as when this line reaches not the nail, but on 
one fide, it preſages onely danger of hanging. Now as diverfi- 
ty of outward ſhapes diſtinguiſhes ſpecies, ſo it doth alſo indivi- 
duals, eſpecially that ofthe hand, the inſtrument of every one's 
fortune, and the moſt temperate part of the Body ; whence the 
hollow of it is acconnted the organ of Touching. 

"The Second faid, That the hand, the ſubject of Chiromancy, 
is compos'd, as all other organical parts, of three diffimular 
parts, the wriſt, palm, and fingers. In the palm the Chiroman- 
cers conſider the lines and eminences or hills. The lines are thoſe 
parts which variouſly divide the hand, the five chief of which 
are, the line of the wriſt, -the line of life, the natural mean, rhe 
liver-line, and the table-line. The wriſt-line is that which di- 
vides the hand from the arm, and is commonly double, ſome- 
times trebble and quadruple. 'The line of life, or of the heart, 
begins at the bottom of the tumour under the fore-finger, and 
ends at the wriſt-line, having ſometimes another line parallel, 
call'd the ſiſter of the line of life. The natural mean, or line of 
the head, begins near the line of life under the fore-finger, and 
paſles over-thwart the hand to the hill of the Moon, or pommel 
of the hand, which line is thwarted by another, call'd the liver 
or {tomack-line ; and theſe two lines, with the line of life, form a 
—_ whoſe baſe is rhe liver line, call'd the triangle of Mars ; 
which appears not in their hands whoſe middle line terminates at 
the table line, or line of fortune, which begins under the hill of 
Mercury, at the bottom of the little finger, and ends under the 


* fore-finger withone; two. or three branches. *Tis call d the table 


line, becauſe the ſpace between it and the middle line repreſents 


the table; whence *'tis call'd the table of the hand, and line of 


fortune, becauſe it affords the certaineſt tokens of good or bad 


fortune. The hills or rifings of the hand are ſeven, according to 
the Planets to which they are attributed, namely, the mount 
of Yexus, under the'thumb, indicating Love 5 the mount of 
Jupiter,ander the fore-finger for Honours that. of Saturn, under 
the third, or middle finger, for felicities or misfortunes ; that of 
the Sw, under the fourth, or ring-finger, for Riches z that of 
Mercury, under the little finger, for Arts and Sciences 5 that of 
the 002, which, is in the pommel of the hand, for afflitions and 
maladies of themind z laſtly, the mount of Mars in the foreſaid 
triangle, compriz'd under the lines of life, the middle line, and 
theliver line, denotes war:like exploits. And becauſe the four 
| | principal 
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principal fingers have twelve joynts which make as many .ſinu- 
olities 3 therefore the Chiromancers attribute to each of them a 
ſign of the Zodiack, and to each finger a-ſeaſon of the year; as 
to the fore-finger the Spring, and, to its three joynts'the three 
fignes of that ſeaſon, aſligning the uppermoſt joynt to-4rhes, 8c. 


By which fignes 'tis known in what moneths the effects fore-told 


by the lines of the hand will happen. 
The Third faid, That Chiroinancy is a Conjectural Art, not 
founded upon indubitable principles of eternal truth, but upon 
many Experiences, from which the general preceptsof this Art 
are Jeduttt.. The chief whereof axe, that the reCtitude, con- 
tinuity; and o”__ colour of the lines, and the eminence of the 
mounts are good {ignes, as alſo-the branching of theſe lines up- 
wards towards the-mqunes of the fingers; on the contrary, their 
obliquity, idterſetion ; livid br :blackiſh colour, and branch- 
ing downwards, are of ill augury. The widenefs of the ta- 
ble, and the angles of the triangle of Mars well ſhap'd, de- 
note good; ' Many lines cutting the chief which are inthe palm 
of the hand, ſhew a man intangled in affairs. The lines:of the 
wriſt fignifie that che perſon is to live ſo many times; twenty 
cars. A double line of life is a fign of one very fortunate. The 
ines which croſs it are fo many misfortunes, . and their Inq 
ſhews death or dangetous ſickneſs. : One o init denotes rhe 1 
of an Eye, and two.00 total blindneſs, which Johurnes: de Inda- 
gizte ſaith he found true in many, and by his own experiehce 


Crooked lines uponthe tableline threaten water. Tisan ll fign, 


when one of the chief lines, eſpecially the tableline is wanting; 


and when it hath iniciftons, | 'tis a-mark of various fortune.” Lines 


betwcen the table line and middle line are ſo many diſeaſes, biit 
not mortal. And infinite ſuch other rules. The nails alſo are con- 
egos + ranma -as totheir colour; ſhape, larpeieſs, 
and little ; 
friends; the others ill-willers..; > 0 00021 
The Fourth ſaid, That 'tis requiſite. to prediction by the hands 
that nothing be on them bur whatis natural.: And if the lines of 
one hand ſuffice. not, recourſe muſt be bad:to- the other 5 and 
if both agree, the effects: fgnifi'd-by them aro Teo loubifhl, 


When they differ, theſe of the left hand arechirfly, taken notice 


ſpots, amdvg-which |the round 'and white:denote + 


of, both. becauſe'tis neareſt the heatt; and becauſe 'ris leſs dif 


figur'd by. working. :.:Yet.'tis to be remember'd, that as one 
evidences not the conſtitutiou,and fois diſeaſes have one —_— 
athognomonical fign;; fo. neicher: is an; .effett tobe infer'd from 


pa 'T ofer 
one line ſo and fo, but: from at ro” I. 1990., : hopes 


commonly fallacious too, unleſs the inclinations likewife be 
known by Phyſiognomy and Aftrology: '/ > 99 - 
The Fifth faid, All efft&s are'wther ndtural orifree5-thoſe 
come from a neceſlary and, infallible,yhich hath av affinity wich 
the ' linesof the han i => $a d' to lignifie thefame 5 
and theſe being from the Will. cannot be caus'd by « concur- 
| | rence 
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rence of lines, | differing cither fortuitonſly,” or according to the 
various ſituations of -the bones, or ſeveral faldinps of the child's 
| handsin his pag. v7 belly, or by different exerciſes, and variety 
.of Climatesz they-of hot Countries having ſcorch'd ſkins, and 
more-lines otherwiſe configurated then Northern people 3 and 
Artiſans, then Courtiers and idle people. And-fo there would 
need different rulesof Palmiſtry, according to Countries and 
qualities,” which is abſurd. ' The truthis, 1f any thing may be 
conjettur'd, *tis from the parts, which contribute ſomething to 
what they are fignesof. So a large fore-head may'be the note 
_ of -good*capacity, becauſe it ſhews that the Ventricles of the 
Brain are largez and a _— finewy man is with reaſon judg'd 
ſtrong... But-the hand can-aftard no indication, if you exceptits 
largeneſſeor thicknefſe, by proportion of which, with-the othet 
parts:that are not ſeen, one may;Judgeof itsſ{trength; 'Tis there+ 
foreafallacious Art which takesthat for a cauſe and a fign which 
.1snothinglefſe.: mt inet tn 439 PHHED 263 ON T6 
- "Fheiftxth laid, Chiromancy is of two ſorts, Phyſical-or Aſtro- 
logical/i'The formeris grounded upon the ſame principles with 
Phyfiognomy, and isa partofit,: diſcovering; by: the'ſeveral ac- 
cidentsf. the hand its. own temper.with char of the whole body; 
and':confequenitly., the imanners ;and:: inclinations; »'Hence the 
Chiromancers affirm, «with great.probabiliry , that: thoſe that 
have thick:hands have the other parts which.are unſeen ' alike; 
and confequently. a dull wit 3and:ſo on the contrary; : But that 
which” is:-purely-Aſtrological, and is fourided upon imaginary 
Principles; iſeenis-abtonly flulty, | but very ridiculous, yea, and 
pernirioustoo.4-:and:therefareis prohibited by 'Laws both Hu- 
BEET Foe --ail oth Li ing aol HOnTath tr 223 
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11, _-;Uponthe: Second Point'tewas faid;-That man's body being a 
Which is the ſtruEurecompos'd of .many-parts,not/onely: fimilary; asin plants 
nobleſt part and ſtones, but organical, deſtinated:to. each/ ation,which being 
of the Body. their'end ;-wiltaltfobe che-meafure-and; ſtandard of their noble- 
| nelie-5' as: Officers and[Miniftersof-Stateor Family-are :eſteem'd 
according; to thoir.amiploymennt;: Now:an:Animals nobleſt ation 
is Life-y/and:thereforethe; Heart, the author thereof,':and ſource 
of heatandfpirits;>is:the:nobleſt of allparts. Moreover; Ari* 
fiolelayes; irlivesiftandadyes laſt, and is: in-the- little: world 
what he Sun.is in'the great;: mmparting-light:and:motion toll 
the-partsof theboedy;!as the Heavens od -all fablunary-thiogs- 
Fhetefore many: Animals want: other patrs, 'bur:nonea hearr; 
* _ which: js o-abfolutely-neceſlary.- thati:its leaſt; wound 'is 
mortallc..:::i-cachisnitin if oli og wt nll pinot rd on 
The Second faid, Whether Nobility-betaken from Antiqui-. 
ty otneceflity, the:Liveris the nobleſt of all. For the Animal 
at-ixſt hves:thelifc;of a Plant;cand fo needed: nouriſhment firſt, 
the fupplying of iwhich, being the Livers office, it is therefore 
form'd before any of the entrails.' /Nov;could we _ ws 
ENIES 
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ſenſes or reaſonable actions, 1f we were not nouriſh'd ; the fun- 
Rions of allifaculties ceaſing as foon as the Livers proviſion is 
ſpent. Yea, no animal action can be perform'd without fpirits, 
the matter of which is blood elaborated inthe Liver. Which 
as 'tis the cauſe of the four humours, and conſequently, ,of 
Health or Sickneſle ; fo 'tis theſeat of Love, the nobleſt of all 
the paſſions. 

The Third faid, As much nobler as the ſpecies is then the In- 
dividual comprehended under it, ſo much are the parts ſerving 
to its conſervation nobler then others which conſerve onely the 
particular... .Therefore Galer reckons them among the principal 
parts. They ſerve toenliven the body, whole temper, colour, 
| beanty, voice; and other qualities,their deprivation not only de= 
ſRtroys,but alſo changes the manners of the Mind,and extinguiſhes 
Courage, as appears in-cocks when caſtrated. Add hereunto, 
that they are hardeſt to be ram'd,. and therefore moſt noble. 

The Fourth ſaid, That Generation being - common to men, 
not onely with beaſts, but alſo with plants, being an action of 
the natural faculty, it cannot be the nobleſt action of man; but 
rather the Underſtanding, which being exercis'd in the brain, 
the ſeat of the Rational Sou], this without diſpute is the nobleſt 


of all; whence *tis call'd Heaven by Homer, a divine member 


by Plato, and generally accounted the manſion of wiſdom, and 
temple of divinity, which appears chiefly in the ſtructure of its 
rete mirabile, labyrinth, and ventricles. Moreover, all the parts 
were made-for the brain. For man was born to underſtand, 
and the intellectual faculty holds its ſeat in the brain. To un- 
derſtand well, it needed phantaſmes and ſpecies, which were to 
be receiv'd by the ſenſes plac'd for that purpoſe in the head : and 
to judge of the diverſity of ſenſible objects, it ought to have lo- 
cal motion; and, in order thereunto, muſcles, tendons, nerves, 
and bones. Theſe ations of the Underſtanding are perform'd 
by help of the Animal Spirits, the matter whereof are the vital 


of the Heart, as the matter of theſe are the natural; whence 


learned men are commonly lean and unhealthy, becauſe their 


vatural ſpirits go to the brain, inſtead of being carry'd-to the 


parts, in order tonutrition. | 

The Fifth ſaid , That ( to omit Z/op's apinion , who pre- 
| fer'd the, tongue before any. other part, and found it moſt 
powerful to doceither good or evil) the hand ſeem'dto! him as 


much more excellent then the brain. as the active is to be eſtima- 


ted above the contemplative. Therefore Ariſtotle calls it the 
Organ of Organs, and 'tis theſymbol of faith, ſtrength, and ci- 
vility 5 whence remain ſtill the texmes of kiſſing the hands. 
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CONFERENCE LXX X IL 


I. Which 3s moſt powerful, Art or Nature. TI. Whe- 
ther Wine 1s moſt to be temper d in Winter, 
or in. Summer. | 


gi He power of Nature and Art cannot be better Judg'd 

then by their oppoſition 3 yet how ſhould any be be- 
tweenthem, whilſt Art can do nothing without Nature ? For 
if the hand be off of Induſtry , *'twas Nature that made it a 
hand. If the Sword be valued for the Art which faſhion'd it, 
and brought it into a condition to give Law to him that hath 
none 3 *tis to the Iron produc'd by Nature in the Mines that it 
owes its matter. And thus making the ſame induttion through 
all diſciplines , 'twill be found that they cannot be imagin'd 
without Nature; not Logick , without natural reaſon ; nor 
Grammar, without ſpeech 3 nor Speech, without a tongue g 
nor writing, without ink and paper 3 nor theſe without the mat- 
ter whereof they are made, no more then a building without 
ſtones, morter, or other materials. Therefore when Art offers 
to compare with Nature, 'tis as if a child upon a Gyant's neck 
ſhould therefore think it ſelf taller then he; whereas it hath no 
advantage but what it borrows from the Gyant which up- 
holds it. | 

The Second ſaid, That ations being the rule whereby to mea- 
ſure the excellence of the Agents, and being themſelves deter- 
min'd by their end, which alone ſets value upon them Nature 
is cherdl.he more excellent then Art in that it hath a nobler end 
in its ations, and otdinarily attains the ſame which Art canne- 
ver do. . For Nature, as the internal principle of motion and reſt 
of that wherein it is, produces all ſubſtantial forms, and is the 
cauſe of all generations and natural motions in the continual 
revolution of which is ſeen an unparalleVd order, illuſtriouſly 
teſtifying the wiſdom of Nature who governs them, and who ne- 
ver fails to produce a plant or an animal when the matter is 
rightly difpos#d. Whereas Art is only an external cauſe, giving 
nothing but ſhape and outward ſhew to its works, which in- 
deed in ſome manner imitate thoſe of Nature, which is'the end 
of Art, but are never ſo perfe&t, no Painter having ever made 
a bunch of grapes, or a man, ſo well as Nature, becauſe he re- 
preſents only the ſurface and ſome few other external accidents, 


but is far from being able eo expreſs the eflence and ſubſtantial 


forms of theſe natural bodies which it attempts to imitate. 
Moreover, Nature frames all parts of her works together (as in 
the formation of man)though. groſly and in a ſmall volume, 
and afterwards makes the ſame augment and move together ; 


but Art makes the parts of its work ſucceſſively, the foundati- 
on 
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on before the walls, theſe before the roof, the rough hewing 
before the laſt hand 3 and motion excited by artifice is violent, 
ea more in ſome parts of the Engine then in others. 

The Third ſaid, That to. doubt whether Art be more power- 
ful then Nature, is to doubt whether two bermore then one, or 
threethenrwo. For Art preſuppoſes Nature perfedted. And 
as that is the ſtrongeſt animal which can bring others under jts 
laws, ſo being Art always ſubdues Nature, it muſt be the moxe 
potent. Our nature is inclin'd to evil, but the precepts of Di- 
vinity, yea, and of moral Philoſophy too, have no. other aim 
but to corre its defefts, and overcome its perverſeneſs, both 
which are ſo happily effeted, that not. only S. Pal profeſſes, 7 
live, yet not I, but Chriſt in me; but alſo the moſt excellent 
Phyſiognomiſt was miſtaken in his judgement of Socrates from 
hisaſpe&. Nature leads man to follow his brutiſh and ſenſual 
appetite, and to make uſe of every thing which complies there- 
with ; but. Art coming to rectifie it civilizes him, and teaches 
him toreſtrain his concupiſcences, to faſt rather, for conſcience 
or health, then incur eternal damnation in the other life, and 
diſeaſes in this. And experience ſhews how far Art gets the 
| maſtery of Nature , when a little man dextrous at his 

weapons eaſily overcomes a ſtronger who hath onely the 
help of nature. The horſe, dog, birds of prey, and other ani- 
_ capable of diſcipline, do every thing which man teaches 
them much better then they would do of themſelves. Com- 
pare but the diſcourſe of an ignorant with that of a learned per- 
ſon, the carriage ofa Clown with that of a Courtier,the heavineſs 
of a ſtrong Lubber with the dexterity of a practisd Champion. 
In the Mechanicks, a Child with an artificial Serew will lift up a 
greater burden then two Oxen can carry, and theſe two Oxen 
will draw a load by the common artifice of Catts, which ten 
other Oxen cannot bear upon their backs. An Army of 20000 
naked Savages hath been often defeated by 200 men arm'd with 
Swords and Arquebuſhes. In brief, compare the weakneſs of 
all things at their beginning, and. before time has brought them 
to perfection by a ſeries of new precepts, whereof Arts are com- 
poſed; and you will ſee that Art as much ſurpaſles Nature as 
Bread doth Acorns, or Wheat it ſelf, before Art hath fitted it to 
our uſe. | 

The Fourth ſaid, That duration is the meaſure of every 
thing's excellence 3 whence the Proverb teaches us to conſider 
the end. , Bubbles of water and ſope blown into the air look 
very handſome; wait but a little and they are nothing. So 
are all artificial things compar'd to natural. As this gave them 
beginning, fo it ſees them end, overcomes and ſurvives them 3 
that a thing periſhes it hath from art; that it laſts more or leſs, 
It hath from nature z as writing engraven in Marble is of longer 
continuance then that which is trac'd upon ſand, and yer 'tis 
one and the ſame writing. Bur ſooner or later, every thing re- 
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curns to its firſt principles3 and what was borrow'd of nature 
muſt be paid back to her again.We raiſepalaces up to the clouds3 
Nature endures it with fome violence, their gravity refiſting the 
moſt it can, till at length ſhe feems to yield, and to be tam'd by 
art, Bur inquire news of them m future ages, and they will 
rell you that Nature never reſts till ſhe hath rerurn'd that to the 
gtound which was taken out of it, and this without Tools or 
Iiſtruments. Art ſquares trees which were round, whence a 
Spartan Lady afk'd, whether trees grew ſquare : leave them to. 
the air, they become round, their corners rotting firſt of all, 
Phyſfitians obſerve.,that ſimple medicaments, as the moſt natural, 
are the moſt effeua]l, and ſuch as have leaft artifice are moſt 
ative. Whence the moſt expert laugh at that hotch-potch of 
herbs , and other ingredients, wherewith quack-fſalvers fill 
their receipts , acknowledging that the more you have in 
compounding a medicine, the lefle intentions you obtain the 
ſame, one quality reſiſting and abating the edge of another. And, 
in removing of diſeaſes, they hold for a Maxime, that 'tis Nature 
alone which do's the cure. Moreover, the birth of a child is a 


| pure work of Nature, and ſhe that leaves her to do the buſineſs 


1s the moſt expert to bring Women to bed. In brief, all good 
Criſes muſt be natural, every thing that is artificial is dire&l; 
contrary thereunto. What adoptive Son hath ſo tender an wo 
fetion' to his parents as a natural one? or what nurſe ſuckles 
anothers with ſo good a heart as her own child ? which was the 
reaſon of the Gardiner to the Philoſopher, who aſk'd him, why 
bad herbs grew better oft hemſelves, then others tranſplanted, 
and cultivated by Art. When we would fignifie an honeſt man, 
we ſay he isof a good nature; when a knave, that he is full of 
artifice. Men may diſguiſe their manners and inclinations, but 
cannot diſſemble Nature; a ſanguine, cholerick, or melancho- 
ly perſon, alwayes diſcover their nature through all the artifices 
and hypocrifies'of art. Preach to an intemperate, ambitious, or 
otherwiſe tainted with ſome vice as natural to him as to the 
lame to halt, he will poſſibly reſtrain himſelf for ſome time, bur 
preſently return to his firſt habit. 

The Fifth ſaid , Nature being taken for every thing com- 
pounded of matter and form, and Art for Humane Wit, which 
appliesthem to its own uſe, this muſt be ſo much more excellent 
then that, as it gives perfeftion to the ſame, by introduction 
of an artificial form befides its natural. Marble, of no price in 
the mine, yet turn'd into the ſtatue of an old woman becomes 
tighly valuable. The Dragon in the Tapiſtry is as agreeable 
to behold as the natural one would be terrible. And even of 
things profitable, a diſh of fruits well drawn is more eſteem'd 
then a hundred natural. And who prizes not a Table,Cabinet, 
or other moveables, more then ſo much wood, a glaſle then the 
aſhes it is made of, 'T were to accuſe all Antiquity of error, and 


unprofitably inventing and increaſing Arts, to prefer the _ 
| neſle 
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neffe and fimplicity of Nature before them 3 which teaching 
us from the birth to defend our ſelves by arts againſt all defetts 
of the body, therefore tacitely yields them the preheminence. 
The fixth ſaid, That the meanels and imperfection of the matter 
ſets off the excellence of the workman, when his work borrows 
all its nobleneſffſe from its form which he gives it, and not from 
its matter. Hence God, the moſt perfect of all Agents, needed 
no matter wherewith to make all his worksz Nothing being a 
fafficient material obje& of his Omnipotence. Nature, a fubor- 
dinate and lefle perfe&t Agent then God, makes all her works 
of the Firſt Matter, which 1s nota pure nothing ; nor yet a 
perfet Entity, but on Entity in power, and as Ariſtotle 
ſaith, almoſt nothing. But Art can make nothing but by rhe. 
help of natural and perfe&t bodies, compos'd of matter and 
form , which it onely divides or conjoyns 3 as when the Ar- 
chite& builds a Houfe he joynes many ftones, pieces of wood, 
and other perfeCt bodies together 3 and the Statuary pares off 
the groſs pieces of Marble till he brings forth the reſemblance 
of what he wonld repreſent. Wherefore as much as God is above 


Nature, fo much is Nature above Art. 


Upon the Second: Poynt *twas ſaid, They who impute moſt 
diſeaſes to the uſe of Wine, becaufe the Eaſtern people who uſe 


But the Queſtion will ſtill remain, in which ſeaſon, Winter or 
Summer, it is moſt to be mix'd. Now there being leſs heat, 
and more humidity in the body during Winter, by reafon of 
the outward cold, and clofing of the pores, it ſeems that Wine 
ſhould be taken unmixt in this ſeaſon. For being heat conſiſts in 
a uy pt, of the qualities, that which exceds muft be cor- 
rected by its contrary, and the weak ſtrengthened; as they that 
would walk upright on a rope, muſt turn their counterporze to 


the ſide oppoſite to that whereunto they incline. - 
The Second ſaid, That in Summer the Wine ſhould be more 


temper'd, becauſe then the natural heat is leaſt, as Caves are 
cold in Summer and hot in Winter. Whence Hippocrates {aid, that 
the bowels are hotter in Winter and Spring, whence people have 
then better ſtomacks ; 'the capacities being enlarged by the dila- 
tation of heat, and fleep likewiſe longer, through the abun- 
dance of vapours rifing from the blood, which is made in greater 
quantity when the natural is ſtrong then when it is weak. More- 
over, bodies are more healthy in cold weather then in hot,which 
cauſing great diſſipation of heat and ſpirits, the Joſle cannot be 
better repair'd then by unmixt Wine, whoſeatual coldnefs be- 
ing overcome by our Nature , its potential heat is reduc'd into 
-act, and fortifies ours, adding alſo its volatile ſpirits to our fpirits, 
as 01d regiments are recruited by new levies. I 


The 


IT. 


Whether 

it not are, free or leſs troubled with maladies, will conclude (as ,, —_— 
he did wha marri'd a very little Woman, as the leaſt Evil ) that in Winter or 
Wine moſt qualifid is beſt, in caſe it cannot be wholly let alone, i Snnmer. 
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The Third ſaid, That the beſt food being aflimilated and leaſt 
excrementitious ,' as Wine is in all ſeaſons, it ought not tobe 
mix*d either in Summer. or Winter, aqueous Wine making ma- 
ny ſerous excrements which cauſe obſtructions; whereas pure 
Wine is good in Winter to afliſt the natural heat, affaulted by 
the outward cold, and to digeſt the crudities commonly gene- 
rated during this ſeaſon 3 and in Summer to ſupport the lan- 
guiſhing ſpirits by ſupplying new matter. But if the neceſſity 
of a. hot diſtemper require mixture of water, I would haveit 
pour'd into the wine two hours before it be drunk, that fo fer- 
mentation may in ſome meaſure turn the water into the nature 
of the wine, and the encounter of theſe two enemies may be 
rather ina ſtrange Country then in ours. | 
The Fourth ſaid, 'Twas not without myſtery that the Poets 
feign'd. Bacchxs new come forth out of Jupiter's thigh with an 
infſar'd countenance, to have been deliver'd to the Nymphs to - 
waſh him, and that the ſeven Pleiades, whoſe riſing denounces 
rain, had the principal charge of him; and that the Mytholo- 
giſts repreſent this God of Wine follow'd by a company of miſ- 
chievous demons call'd Cabals, the chief of which they, name 
Acrat, which ſignifies pure wine 3 hereby intimating the diſfor- 
ders it cauſes when its fumes are not abated: with water. More- 


over, when Amplychion, King of Athens, had firſt put water into 


his wine, and every one by his example, a Temple was built in 
the City.to Bacchas ere or ſtanding 3 intimating that as mere 
wine cauſes reeling, ſo temper'd makes one walk upright. The 


truth is, unmix'd wine is always dangerous, filling the brain 


with hot and pungent vapours, which water allays and gives a 
temper to, ſutable to our natural heat, which 1s mild _ gen- 
tlez- whereas theſe ſpirits are of themſelves igneous, as the burn- 
ing of Aqua-vite teſtifies. . But 'tis leſs hurtful to drink pure 
wine, in Winter then in Summer, when the natural heat be- 
ing igneous and encreas'd by the outward would turn into 


a diſtemper by the adventitious heat-of wine , which, on 


the contrary, .in Winter counter-checks the outward coldneſs 
of the air. | 
The Fifth ſaid, If we believe the Poet Orphew, who adviſes 
todrink unmix'd. wine twenty days before the riſing of the Dog- 
ſtar, and as many after, then wine muſt not be temper'd in Sum- 
merz a cuſtom praQtis'd ſtill in Zaly, where in the heats of Sum- 
mers they drink the ſtrongeſt and moſt delicious wines without 
water. Moreover, people eating leſs in this hot ſeaſon ſhould 
therefore drink the more pure wine, as more nouriſhing. Be- 
ſides: that the aqueous crudities of fruits eaten in Summer 1s 
corrected by the heat of wine. | | 
he Sixth ſaid,-"That regard is berein to be had to every one's 
conſtitution 3 phlegmatick, old men, and ſuch as have cold ſto- 
macks,, may drink wine without water, as alſo thoſe that haye 


Fames Canina:but the cholerick and young mult temper it,if they 


: | O 
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do nct wholly abſtain, yet always having regard to cuſtom, and 
the nature of wines 5 amongſt which, if we believe the Germans, 
their wine cannot endure water, no more then the water of the 
Ifland of Temos canendure wine. 


_ 
_— 


CONFERENCE LXXXxXIIIL. 


I. Of Baths. TT. Whether the Wife hath more 
lowe for her Husband, or the Husband for 
his Wife. 


"Ts not in vain that Phyſitians examine the nature of the _ 1- 
7; | places wherein man's body is contain'd. For the ambi- ff 34%" 
ent air, water, or earth (as in Dropſies) hath great influence 
upon the ſame. ' Now Baths are either total, for the whole bo- 
dy, or partial, for ſome members, ſuch as the Half-bath, where 
the head, breaſt, and arms, are remaining out of the water z fo- 
mentations, pumpings, and the like. , This Bath was in ſuch 
requeſt among the Romans, that their Emperors were at great 
care and charge in building them, not only at Aoxe, but even 
in this City of Paris, where the Emperor Jzliaz made one. Its 
benefits are 'preat when us'd indue time and place, and its ef- 
feds different according to its divers ſuns. 6 For ital- 
ways moiſtens, more or lefs ; but it heats, cools or tempers, ac- 
cording as 'tis hot, cold, or temperate. It opens the pores, by 
removing the ſcurfe which ſtop'd them, and dilating them by its 
| heat, whereby it infinuates into the inward parts, eſpecially the 
muſcles, which by this means it ſwells up, and by colliquarting the 
humour corrects their dryneſs, and repairs the emptineſs intro- 
duc'd thereinto by laſſitude, Whence us'd moderately it takes 
”__ wearineſs, and repairs ſtrength; but continu'd too long, 
and being hot,it draws forth the ſtrength of the party too much, 
and cauſes faintingsz a cold Bath cools the parts it touches, but 
by accident and conſequence heats them, by obſtructing the 
pores and paſſages of the ſpirits. Hence they that come out of 
this Bath are very hungry ; and Hippocrates faith, that the Con- 
vullion is cur'd by caſting cold water upon the ſhoulders, which 
moves nature toexpell its enemy. So in fainting nothing reco- 
vers the ſpirits and revives the heart 'more then cold water 
caſt on the face where the ſkin is thinneſt, and the ſpirits . 
abound moſt. | | 

The Second ſaid, That thoſe at Rome anciently paſs'd 
through three places. In the firſt , where the air was well 
warm'd, like the Stoves of Germany, they put off their clothes. 
In the ſecond, a little more heated by fire underneath or on 
the ſides, they ſweatz the water which ſteam'd from the —_ 

veſlels 
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veſiels ſticking to their naked bodies, and being thence gently 

wip'd off, all the filth was brought off with Curry-combs of 
Ivory. Here alſo they were anointed with Oyle, either before 

the Bath of warm water ( when -they would not relax the 

pores , nor evaporate the ſpirits, as in thoſe that newly reco- 

yer a ficknels, or are exhauſted by labour) or after the Bath, to 

hinder the {weat- which follows. For the oyl ſtops the pores of 
the {kin, and ſo hinders tranſpiration. In the third place was the 
water luke-warm, or ſomething more, where they bath'd them-. 
ſelves, afterwards plung'd into cold water or a little lefs hot, 
which was on the fide of the ſame-place, to fortifie the relaxed 
members. Laſtly, they return'd to the ſecond place, there to 

ſweat and be rub'd, repaſling by the firſt, to avoid the ſudden 
mutation from hot air to cold ; the danger of which Alexander 
found when being too hot þe went into a river, falling into ſhi- 
verings and convulſions, wherewith he had periſh'd had it not 
been for his Phyfitian Phzlip. Whereby it appears that a Bath 
profits or hurts, according as it is well or ill adminiſtred, and 
that our wiſe Anceſtors were more circumſpect in it-then wes 
which poſſibly is the cauſe why it was in ſo frequent uſe, that 
Galen ſpeaks of divers of his time who commonly bath'd them- 
ſelves twice a day the good which we receive from any thing 
being the inducement to the frequent praftice of it. 

The Third ſaid, That unleſs upon urgent neceſſity and a me- 
dicinal account, bathing ts not only fuperfluous but very hurt- 
ful to men. For beſides thqt *tis unnatural (not water but air 
being man's element) it opens the body, and makes it ſuſceptible 
of any bad'qualities of the air ; for which reaſon tis forbidden 
in time of peſtilence. For as Oke laſts longer then Fig-tree, 
becauſe 'tis more ſolid, ſo'foft bodies are more unhealthy and 


ſhort-liv'd then firme, as thoſe of peaſants are, who arrive to 


ages, without experience of any of thoſe delicacies. For ſo ma- 
ny conditions are requiſite to a Bath, that *tis commonly more 
hurtful then profitable. Tt muſt be var''d according to the di- 
verſity of ſeaſons,and complexions, which Galer ies he un- 
derſtood not. And one and the ſame day will be of different 


- temper, as it happens in Autumn 5 ſo that one and the ſame 


Bath will be proper and not proper. ' Beſides, 'tis preſcrib'd to 
be as hot as milk from the Cow,” which it cannot be for two mo- 
ments, but is immediately alter'd by the ambient air. If it be 
faid that the body ſuffers well the ſame variations of the air. I 
anſwer that it.is not expos'd naked to the air,whoſe exceſſive qua- 


» lities are abated by our clothes.Otherwiſe,every one would be in- 


convenienc'd therewith, unleſs he were accuſtom'd to it from his 
birth, as the Savages are. Beſides, the air adheres not to the ſkin, 
and ſo makes but a tranſient impreſſion.It muſt be us'd after dige- 
ſtion,& we know not when this is ended ; the body being purg'd, 
which it ſeldom is as it ought ; otherwiſe it excites fluxions in 
{uch as are full-bodied, and ſubjeft to catarrhs. It fills the head 

| with 
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with vapours; it relaxes the nerves and ligaments, ſo that ſome 
have never felt the Gout but after bathing, It kills the infant 
in the womb, even when it is too hot. *Tis an enemy to thoſe 
that have Tetters or Eryſipelas, to fat and full bodr'd perſons, 
and generally to all that are not accuſtom'd to it; as if thisele- 
ment were not.innocent, but as the moſt miſchievous things are 
when made familiar by cuſtom. As for bathing in rivers; thoſe 
that ſwim therein, as moſt do, ſtrain themſelves more then do's 
them good, belides the incommodities which they receive from 
the air whereunto they are expos'd. So that if you add the 
loſs of tjme to the rich, the charge to the poor, and incommo- 
dity to all, you will not wonder that moſt men abſtain from 
them , and that Sereca choſe no fitter place to dye in then 
a Bath, 

The Fourth faid, That a Bath being one of the things call'd 
by the Phyſitians not-natura], that 1s, whoſe right or ill uſe hurts 
or do's good, no more diſtinction need be us'd in it then there is 
in cating, drinking, ſleeping, waking, and ſuch other things: 
But the advantages of a Bath rightly us'd have none equal to 
them. Firſt it cleanſes the body, and gives a'man a new ſkin 
opens the pores, to let out the fumes and ſteams of the veſlels, 
which alſo are temper'd by. the water's ſweet and' mild quality. 
It corrects dryneſs, the enemy of life, which confiſts in humi- 
dity, reducing the ſame toa juſt temper 3 whence lean and he- 
ical perſons receive more benefit from 1t then any others. 
Moreover , Nature hath provided for other habits and com- 
plexions by the various mixtures of mineral-waters, having 
compos'd hot baths of Salt, Bitumen, Sulphur, and other Mi- 
nerals, through which they paſs z which ſtrengthen the nerves 
and joynts, cure Palfies, as fea-water doth ſcabs : But bathing 
chiefly regards freſh water. It takes away wearineſs, tempers 
the heat of weather, cauſes ſleep, and is one of the moſt inno- 
cent pleaſures of life. But he that would know all the commo- 
dities of it muſt have try'd what eaſe it gives in the greateſt 
pains, eſpecially in Colicks of all forts, whence 'tis call'd Para- 
diſe by thoſe that are tormented therewith. Wherefore to 
takeaway bathing, is to rejeft one of the beſt remedies in-Phy- 
ſick, and one of the greateſt benefits of life. 

The Fifth ſaid, That the Ancients,having not yet the uſe of li- 
nen to free themſelves from the ſoil contracted upon their bodies, 
chiefly in wraſtling and exerciſing naked upon the ſand, were 
oblig'd to the uſe of Bathes, which became fo eaſie and of ſo 
little coſt to the multitude, that they paid ' but a farthing a 
time ; whence Seneca calls the Bath rem: quadrantariam. And 
it'-coſt them nothing after Antorinus Pins had caus'd a ſtately 
Bath to be built for the publick, as Capitolinxs reports, But at 
length their uſe grew into abule ; after women came to bathe 
themſelves with men, the Cenſors were fain to forbid them, un- 
der penalty of Divorce, and loſs of Dowry. 
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IT. Upon the ſecond Point, it was ſaid, That the Poet of our 
IV bether the time who fſaid.., that he would marry his Miſtreſs that ſo he 
Wife hath might love herleſs, imply'd thereby that we leſs love what is al- 
ber Ele Fo ready obtain'd. But he determines not the Queſtion, who is 
bind. ir the ſooneſt weary of loving, or who loves moſt, the Huſband or the 
Hwband for Wife 3 where love muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from friendſhip, being 
bis Wife.” a paſſion of the Concupiſcible appetite tending towards ſenſible 
. good, apprehended ſuch by the Phancy, whereas friendſhip is 
a moſt perfect vertue leading the will to honeſt good, known 
ſuch by the Underſtanding the former many times being op- 
polite to the latter, inaſmuch as the Paſſions of the Appetite di- 
ſturb Reaſon, and by exceſs riſe up to jealouſte 3 whereas the 
latter can have no exceſs ; for the more it is exceſſive the more 
it deſerves the name of friendſhip. *Tis therefore neceſſary 
that the woman, whoſe phancy is ſtronger and intellect leſs per- 
fe&t, have more love and leſs friend{hip ; the huſband, on the 
contrary, more friendſhip and leſs love. Which extends alſo 
to children, whom the mothers love with more paſſion and ten- 
dernſs, but the fathers more ſolidly ; which affection may ſerve 
for a proof and evidence of that in queſtion. | 
The Second/ſaid, That the praiſe of conſtancy in love is due 
to man, whoſe mind is more perfe&, and conſequently leſs mu- 
table. And whereas love proceeds from kaowledge, it will 
follow that men who underſtand more do alſo love more. 
And want of affeftion would be more blameable in the man 
then in the woman.as preſuppoſing his defett of judgement in be- 
Ing miſtaken in his choice ; men uſually chufing their wives, and 
the wives only accepting of the huſbands who addreſs to them. 
For there's great difference between the liberty our will hath to 
be carried to what object it pleaſes, and only the turn or ap- 
proving or rejecting what is offer'd to it. So that the woman 
who loves not her huſband may ſay, that ſhe was miftaken but 
in one point, namely, in accepting what ſhe ſhould have re- 
 fus'd 3 but the huſband in as many as he had objeds in the 
world capable of his friendſhip. Beſides, 'twould be ſhameful 
to the huſband, the head and: maſter of the family, to be infe- 
rior to his wife in the eflential point which renders their marri- 
age happy or unfortunate. And Gracchw's chooſing death that 
his wife Cornelia might live, (having ſlain the maleof two Ser- 
pents whom he found together, upon the Augur's afluring him 
of the ſaid effect, as it came to paſs) ſhews that we want not ex- 
amples for proof of this truth; as that of Semiramis, who ha- 
ving the ſupream authority committed to her but for one day, 
caus'd her huſband who had granted the ſame, and been indul- 
gent to herall his life, to be put to death ; and the 49 daugh- 
tersof Dazaus, who all flew their huſbands in one night, prove 
the ſame, | 
The Third faid, That amity being begotten and encxeaſed by 
neceſlity, 
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neceſſity, the woman, as the weaker, hath more need of ſupport 


and protection from the man, and ſo 1s more oblig'd to love 
him 3 and therefore nature hath providently implanted in her a 
greater tenderneſs and inclination to love, becauſe all her hap- 
pineſs depends on her huſbands good or il] treatment of her, 
which is commonly according to her love to him. To which 
end alſo the woman is endu'd with beauty and a more delicate 
body, and conſequently more apt togive and receive love then 
men , whoſe exerciſes require a temper more - hot and dry, 
whereby to undergo the travels_of life. And if examples be 
needfu], the conteſt of the Indian wives who ſhould caſt her 
ſelf into her huſband's funeral fire, together with whatever moſt 
precious thing ſhe hath, in teſtimony of greateſt love, ſuffices to 
prove this concluſion 3 no men having ever been ſeen to burn 
for love of their wives. Yea, when anciently one man had 
abundance of wives (a cuſtom ſtill practis'd amongſt the Turks) 
*twas impoſſible for the huſband to have as much love for his 
wives as they had for him, being in all ages contented with one 
alone, and conſecrating to him their whole affe&tion 5 which the 
more common it is, is ſo much the leſs ſtrong. 


CONFERENCE LXXXIV. 


I. Of Reſpiration. IT. W bebes there be any cer- 


tainty in humane Sciences. 


A Lthough our natural heat be of a degree more eminent 
A then the elementary, yet'tis preſerv'd after the ſame man- 
ner, namely, by addition of new matter, and emitfion of fuli- 
ginous vapours, ever reſulting from the aCtion of heat upon hu- 
midity : both which are done by the means of reſpiration, 
which is the attraction of air by the mouth or noſtrils into the 
Lungs, and from thence into the Heart, where.the pureſt part 
of this air is chang'd into. vital ſpirits, which are alſo refreſh'd 
and ventilated by it. For though as much goes forth by exſpi- 
ration as is taken in by inſpirations, yet the air we breathe is ne- 
vertheleſs turn'd into our ſpirits; for that which iſſues forth ts 
not air alone, but 'tis accompanrd with hot groſs vapours 


QS 


ſtreaming from the heart, the furnace of our heat. And as | 


reſpiration is proper to perfect animals, ſo the imperfe& have 
only tranſpiration, which is when the ſame air is attracted by 
the imperceptible pores of the body. Which is ſufficient for 
animals whoſe heat is languid, as Inſe&s, the Child in the 
womb, and hyſterical women, in whom alſo(hereupon) the pulſe 
ceaſes fora good while. And whereas the air kills fiſhes when 
they are long expos'd to it, it cannot ſerve for the ſupport of 
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_ their natural heat which 1s very ſmall. Wherefore they reſpire 


with water which is more natural and familiarto them, caufing 
theſame effefs in them that the air doth in land-animals. 

The Second ſaid, As the aliments ought to be ſurable to the 
parts of the body which they nouriſh, rhe ſoft and ſpungy Lungs 
attraQing the thin bilious blood, the ſpleen the groſs and melan- 
choly 3 ſo the ſpirits of the animal muſt be repair'd by others 
proportionate thereunto and of ſutable matter, for recruiting 
the continual loſs of that Ipiritual fubſtance, the ſeat of the na- 
tural heat and radical moiſture. Wherefore animals which 
have aqueous ſpirits, as fiſhes, repair the ſame by water which 
they reſpire by the mouth, the pureſt part ob which water is 
turn'd into their ſpirits, and the more groſs omitted by their 

ills. - But land-animals, whoſe = are aerious and more 
[btile, and whoſe heat is more ſenſible, have need of air to 
ſerve for ſutable matter to ſuch ſpirits, for which end nature 
ha's given them Lungs. Yet with this difference, that as ſome 
fiſh attraC&t a more ſubtile and tenuious water, to wit, thar of 
Rivers, and ſome again a more grols, as thoſe which live in Lakes 
and Mud : So according as animals have different ſpirits, ſome 
breathe a thin air, as Birds, others more groſs, as Men and 
moſt Beaſts; others an air almoſt terreſtrial and material, as 
Molesz and amongſt thoſe which have only tranſpiration, flyes 
attrad a thin air, and Worms a thick, | 

The Second faid, That our natuzal heat, being celeſtial and 
divine, may indeed be refreſh'd by the air, but not fed and ſup- 
ported as the parts of our body are by folid and liquid food. 
For food muſt be in ſome manner like the thing nouriſh'd, be- 
cauſe *tis tobe converted into its ſubſtance. Now there's no 
proportion between the groſs and impure air which we breathe, 
and that celeſtial and incorporeal ſubſtance. Nor can nutriti- 
on be effected, unleſs the part to be nouriſh'd retain the aliment 
for ſome time, to prepare and aſlimilare it ; but,on the contrary, 


_ theair attracted by reſpiration is expell'd as ſoon as it hath ac- 


quir'd heat within, and is become unprofitable to refreſh and 
cool. This reſpiration 1s an action purely animal and volunta- 
ry, ſince tis in our power to encreaſe, diminiſh, or wholly in- 
terrupt'it, as appears by Lzcinins, Macer,and Coma, who, by the 
—_ of Yalerius Maximns, kill'd themſelves by holding their 
reath. | | 
The Fourth ſaid, That Reſpiration being abſolutely neceſla- 
ry to life is not ſubject to the command of the will, but is regu- 
lated by nature, becauſe it doth its ations better then all hu- 
mane deliberations. Nor is it ever weary, as the animal facul- 
ty is, whoſe aCtion is not continual as this of reſpiration is, even 
uring ſleep, which is the ceſlation of all animal ations, and 
wherein there is no eleftion or apprehenſion of objects (a neceſ- 
ſary condition to animal actions) yea in the lethargy, apoplexie, 
and other ſymptoms, wherein the brain being hurt, the _ 
| ations 
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ations are interrupted, yet reſpiration always remains unpre- 
judic'd. 

m The Fifth ſaid, That reſpiration is neither purely natural (as 
concoGion and diſtribution of the blood are ;z nor yet ſimply 
animal, (asſpeaking and walking are) bur partly animal, partly 
natural, as the retaining or letting go of urine is. *Tis natural 
in regard of its end and abſolute neceflity, and its being infti- 
tuted for the vital faculty of the heart, which is purely natural ; 
animal and voluntary,inaſmuch as'tis perform'd þy means of 65 
intercoſtal muſcles, the organs of voluntary motion, whereby 
it may be made faſter or ſlower. 


Upon the ſecond Point 'twas faid, That all our knowledge 
ſeems to be falſe. Firſt, on the part of the obje&t, there being 
but one true of it ſelf, namely God, whom we know not, and 
cannot know 3 becauſe to know adzquately is to comprehend, 
and to comprehend is to contain 3 and the thing contain'd 
muſt be leſs then that which contains it. To know a thing inad- 
Xquately, isnotto knowit. Secondly, on the part of our In- 
telle&, which muſt be made like to what it knows, or rather 
turn'd into its natures whence he that thinks of a ſerious thing 
becomes ſerious himſelf z he that conceives ſome ridiculous 
thing laughs without deſign, and all the longings of Child- 
bearing-women end where they begun. But 'tis impoſlible for 
us to become perfedtly like-to what we would know. Thirdly, 
this impoſſibility proceeds from our manner of knowing, 
which being by ſome inference or conſequence from what isal- 
ready known, we can never know any thing, becauſe we know 
nothing at all when we come into the world. And ſhould we 
acquire any knowledge, it would be only by our internal and 
external ſenſes. Both both are fallacious, and conſequently, 
cannot afford certain knowledge. For, as for theexternal, the 
eye which ſeems the ſureſt-of all the ſenſes, apprehends things at 
diſtance to be leſs then they really are, a ſtraight ſtick in the 
water to be crooked, the Moon to be of the bigneſs of a Cheeſe, 
though 'tis neer that of the Earth 3 the Sun greater at rifing and 
ſetting then at noon, the Shore to move and the Ship to ſtand 
ſtil}, ſquare things to be round at diſtance, an erect Pillar to be 
leſs at the top. Nor is the hearing leſs ſubjeCt to miſtake, as 
the Echo, and a Trumpet ſounded in a valley, makes the ſound 
ſeem before us when *tis far behind us. Pronuntiation alters the 
ſenſe of words ; beſides, that both thefe ſenſes are erroneous in 
the time of their perception, as is ſeen in felling of woods and 
thunder. The Smell and Taſte, yea the Touch it ſelf, how 
groſs ſoever it be, .are deceiv'd every day in ſound perſons as 
well as in ſick; and what do our drinkers in rubbing their pa- 
lates with Salt and Spice but wittingly beguile it, grating the 
{kin thereof that ſo the wine may punge it more ſenſibly. But 
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certainty in 
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the great fallacy is in the operation of the inward Senſes. For 


the 
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the Phancy oftentimes is perſwaded that it hears and ſees what 
it doth not3 and our reaſoning is ſo weak, that in many diſci- 
plines ſcarce one Demonſtration is found , though this alone 
produceth Science. Wherefore *rwas Democritns's opinion 
that Truth is hidden in a well , that ſhe may not be found 
by men. 

The Second ſaid, That to know, 1s to underſtand the cauſe 
whereby a thing is, and to be certain that there can be no other 
but that 3 the word cauſe being taken for principle. There- 
fore when men know by the Senſes, by effects, by external ac- 
cidents , or ſuch other things which are not the cauſe, they 
cannot be ſaid to know by Science 3 which requires that the un- 
derſtanding be fully fatisfi'd in its knowledge, wherein if there 
be any doubt it hath nor Science, but Opinion. This ſcientifi- 
cal knowledge is found in no other diſcipline but Logick and 


Geometry, in regard-of the certainty of their principles, which 


are ſoclear that they are alike known by all, even the moſt ig- 
norant, who need only underſtand their terms to aſſent to their 
truth. Such as theſe are ; every thing which 1s ſaid of the Ge- 
nus is alſo ſaid of the Species 3 and what is not ſaid of the Genus, . 
is not ſaid of the Species; which they call Di3@um de omni, & de 
z#ullo, If to equal things you add equal things, the remainder 


will be equal. And if to unequal things you add unequal 


things, the remainder will be unequal. For whereas beaſts 
have a natural faculty which is the common ſenſe, or eſtimative 
faculty, whereby they judge of the convenience or inconveni- 


ence of objedts the firſt time the ſame are preſented to them : 


Man, beyond this natural power, enabling him to judge of fen- 
ſible objects, hath a peculiar one, which is the Intellectual, by 
means whereof he is faid to be every thing in power, becauſe it 
enables him to know every thing, and to judge of the truth or 


 falſhood of univerſal things, which are Principles. And as the 


eye beholding white or black judges ſufficiently what colour 
it is, without ſeeking reaſons thereof eMewhere then within it 

ſelf; ſo the Intelle& diſcerns the truth of principles by it ſelf, 
without the help of any other faculty, yea without the habit of 
any Science, becauſe theſe principles being before the Science 
whereof they are principles muſt be more clear: and known 
thenit 3 whence Intelligence is defin'd the habit or knowledge 
of ſuch firſt Principles. Thus, aſk a Geometrician _ the whole 


Is greater then itspart, he can give you no other reaſon but that 


tis a principle known of its own nature. - er't 
The Third faid, That Geometry, being the knowledge of 
eternal truths by infallible principles, is moſt certain. And 'tis 
an evidence of its certainty that it neither propoſes nor demon- 
{trates why a thing is ſuch, but only that it is ſuch, - As 'tis pro- 
pos'd and demonſtrated that in the ſame ſegment of a circle all 


the angles are equa), but not why they are ſo, becauſe 'tis a 
truth. which comes to our knowledge by certain principles, and | 


pro- 
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propoſitions formerly demonſtrated, as certain as the principles 
themſelves. Hence this truth 1s demonſtrated, which never- 
theleſs hath not any cauſe of 1ts exiſtence, as frail and periſhing 
things have 3 no material being abſtrafted from all matter 
nor efficient, for the agent isnot any way confider'd therein ; 
nor formal, an angle being of its own nature only the inclinati- 
on of lines; nor yet final, this being not made to any intention. 
In like manner 'tis demonſtrated that four numbers or four lines 
being proportional (that is, when there is ſuch reaſon of the fir(t 
to the ſecond, as of the third to the fourth) the ſquare of the 
two extreams is equal to the ſquare of the-two middlemoſt 5 
=_ not why *tis ſo, this queſtion occurring only in dubious 
things. | | 

The Fourth faid, That knowledge being deſir'd by all men, 
who for this end are endu'd withan Intellect capable of all forts 
of notions, it mult needs be found in ſome ſubjects, otherwiſe 
nature ſhould have given us a general deſire of a thing which is 
not. And lince there are cauſes of every thing, there muſt be 
a Science of thoſe cauſes. But the multitude of apparent cauſes 
15 the reaſon that we are oftentimes ignorant of the right, and 
take one for another, the ſhadow for the body, and apparence 
for truth. Which argues not that there 1s no knowledge, but 
rather few knowing perſons. For Socrates who ſaid he knew 
nothing but that he knew nothing 3 and the Pyrrhonians who 
doubted of every thing had even a knowledge of their igno- 
rance. Moreover, the exact knowledge men have by the ſenſes 
of particular things neceſſarily carries them to that of umverſals, 
wherein Sctence confiſts. As he that often experienc'd in divers 
perſons that Sera purg'd their melancholy, acquires of himſelf 
this general Notion, that all Sera purges melancholy. And, 
on the contrary, he who underſtands a general proportion-in- 
groſs, may of himſelf apply the ſame toall particulars; fogreat 
. a connexion there 1s between things univerſal and particular, in 
which the fruit of Science confiſts. | EF TO 

The Fifth faid, Since-all knowledge depends upon another 
prenotion, which is what they call principles, thoſe which eom- 
_ poſe the Sciences muſt alſo diſtinguifh the ſame. Wherefore Sci- 
ences are to be term'd certain or uncertain according as the pre- 
exiſtent notions whereupon they are founded are certain'or not. 
Now amongſt thoſe principles ſome are univerſal, common to all 
Sciences; as thofe ef Metaphyficks; in all” things either the at- 
firmative- or the negattve is true, that which is not hath no 
propricty. Beſides which *tis neceſfary to have particular 
one's proper to the Science, which are true, firft, immediate, 
cauſes of the Concluſion, preceding and more known then 4t. 
The fix conditions requiſite to principles in order to a demon- 
ſtration. They muſt be true, not falſe ; for that which is falſe 
exiſts not ; that which exiſts not cannot be a cauſe of thatwhich 


exiſts, nor conſequently a falſe principle be the cauſe of a trne 
demon- 
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. ticks. * Wherefore only neceſlary Propoſitions; whereof (the 
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demonſtration : Firſt, that is not proveable by others : imme- 
diare. fo conjoyn'd with the attribute that there is noting be- 
tween them two to joyn. them more neerly : cauſes of the con- 
clufion, that is, this principle muſt be the neceſſary cauſe of 
this truth ; and conſequently precede and be more known then 
it, As taking this for a principle, that the interpoſition of an 
opake body between lightand a body illuminated cauſes a ſha- 
dow upon this body 3 we conclude, that as often as the earth is 
found interpos'd between the Sun, which is the light, and the 
Moon which is the body illuminated, it will neceſflarily come to 
paſs that there will be a ſhadow upon the body of the Moon, 


which 1s its Eclipſe. ; 


The Sixth ſaid, *T was the errour of Socrates, that obſerving 
our Sciences pg on other preceding notions, he appre- 
hended that we learned nothing new, but that Science was no- 
thing but the remembrance of what the ſoul formerly knew be- 
fore its being inclos'd in this body : not conſidering that the 
knowledge of principles and notions is confus'd and not di- 
ſtin&; and that the knowledge of them in groſs 1s not ſufficient 
to denominate a perſon knowing 3 but that we muſt firſt draw 
univerſal concluſions from them, then apply the ſame to parti- 
culars, without which application thoſe principles would be 
unprofitable, and not produce any Science. Thus the Divine 
applies this general principle, that that which 1s contrary to the 
Law of God is evil, to particular concluſions, as to murder, 
theft and perjury. The Phyfitian, who holds for a Principle 
that Contraries are cur'd by their Contraries, draws theſe other 
conclufions from it, that a cold diſtemper 1s cur'd by hot medi- 
caments, a hot by refrigerating ; obſtruction, by openers ; 
which he applies again to particular ſubjefts. The States-man, 
from this general Principle, That every thing that diſturbs the 
publick quiet is-to be repreſs'd, concludes that the Seditious are 
to be puniſh'd. So, 'tis not enough for a Mathematician to 
know that equal things added to equal things are likewiſe equal, 
unleſs he apply this univerſal principle to particular lines, ſur- 
faces and bodies. Which is done either by the Synthetical, or 
by the Analytical way (which nevertheleſs muſt be follow'd by 


the Synthetical.) Now *tis in the application of theſe general 


rules to :particulars, that errour is committed even in the moſt 
certain Sciences: | | 

\ The Seventh ſaid, That there are few Sciences, becauſe there 
are few Principles and Propofition's demonſtrable : as the con- 
tingent and theabſolute are not. Whence it is that the future 
is not demonſtrable, and hence follows the incertainty of Poli- 


truth 1s) permanent and eternal are demonſtrable ; and all 
theſe are neceſlarily demonſtrable becauſe they have infallible 
principles :. yet only ſuch of thefe whoſe principles are known 
by men are demonſtrable by men. So 'tis certain that the In- 
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undation of Nzlxe, and the flux and reflux of the Sea are not de- 
monſtrable;becauſe men know not,the principles are not known. 
Whereby it appears how ridiculous they are who undertake to 


demonſtrate every thing. 


CONFERENCE LXXXV. 


"> I bether the manners of the Soul follow the tem- 
| .. perament of the Body. IT. Of Sights 


or Shews. 


He extream variety of men's ations and manners cannot 
proceed from the diverſity of their ſouls, which are ac- 
counted all equal, but from that of the bodies; wherein accord- 
ing to the various tempers thereof the ſoul produces that variety 
of] manners. - And as, in natural and animal actions, one and the 
ſame Soul digeſts-in the ſtomack, makes blood in the Liver and 
Veins, ſeesby the Eyes, and reaſons in the Braing ſo, likewiſe, 
it is ſometimes ſad, when the melancholy humour predominates 
in the body ;/ ſometimes cheerful, when blood aboundss and 
ſometimes alfo froward or angry, when the choler is agitated. 
The Second ſaid, That the foul being the form, as the body 
1s the matter, it muſt be the cauſe of all humane aCQions 3 not 
the body, which receives them, ſince the ſoul informs and per- 
feftionates-the body, and begets in it the habit which produces 
the manners and actions. As the horſe governs not the rider, 
but the contrary; and tis to the rider that the honour or blame 
of the courſe is to be imputed. And were the ſoul but a quali- 
ty, as the moſt prophane have ventur'd to affirm, yet the ſame 
priviledge muſt be reſerv'd to it which is allow'd to the predo- 
minant quality in every compound, which gives it not only the 
denomination but alſo the a&tion : as in compound medicaments 
the moſt aGtive ſimple carries the credit from the reſt. Beſides, 
if the body and the humours thereof were the author and caufe 
of manners, an 1gnorant perſon could never become learned, 
and a fingle Lecture of Xexocrates had never made a Drunkard 
caſt off his chaplet of flowers, and turn a Philoſopher. The 
examples of many grand perſonages ſufficiently 111 furniſh'd 
with graces of the body, evidence what certainty there is in ar- 
guing from theout-fide of the corporeal ſtrufure to the furni- 
ture of the ſoul; and that the figns of malice, remark'd in ſome, 
as in Zoilxs, from his having a red beard, a black mouth, and 
being lame, and one-ey'd5 of Therſites, and 1r#s, from their ha- 
ving ſharp heads, rather ſhew the malice or ignorance of ſuch as 
make theſe remarks, then prove that theſe-diſpoſitions of body 


are the true cauſe of malice z we ſee people of the ſame temper, 
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hair, ſtature, features, and other circumſtances, very different 
in their manners and inclinations. And the fame is obſerv'd in 
horſes. For fince the Stars, the moſt powerful agents, do not 
conſtrain, bur only incline, certainly the humours' cannot -do 
more. True it is, their inclination is ſo ſtrong, that no leſs 
grace of Heaven is needful to reſiſt the ſame, then ſtrength to re- 
tain a man that is rolling down the declivity of a hill : Yet $0- 
crates remaſning unmov'd by the embraces of a Curtezan, whom 
his Scholars contriv'd into his bed, to try him, although he was 
naturally very prone to vice, juſtifies that how hard ſoever it be 
to ſtop the ſlipping foot when it is once going, yet tis not im- 
poſſible ; and therefore the manners of the ſoul do not always 
follow the conſtitution of the body. Not conſidering the pow- 
er Which the fear of God hath over our wills, the effects where- 
of I here meddle not with, as being ſupernatural, fince they have 
ſometimes deſtroy'd all the maximes of nature; witneſs thoſe 

that give themlelves to be burnt for the faith. 
The Third faid, That the body muſt needs contribute to the 
ſoul's aQtions, as being its inſtrument. But it contributes only 
what it hath, namely, its temperament, and other proprieties, 
Therefore 'tis from this temperament that the ſame are diverſi- 
fiid. Theſoulſeesnolonger when the eyes are ſhut or blinded : 
tis wiſe ina well temper'd brain (not only in a dry, as Plato, in 
his Times, conceiv'd, becauſe heſaw children grow more pru- 
dent as their brain was deficcated) 'tis ſtupid in a too moiſt 
brain, and fooliſh or furious in one inflam'd, as in deliration or 
madneſs. *Tisalſo forc'd to leave its body when a violent Fever 
bath ſo deprav'd the humours thereof that there remains not the 
temper neceſſary to its reception. Therefore it follows the 
temper of the humours. Thus, becauſe we ſee fire incrocuc'd 
into = combuſtible fubje&, and extinguiſh'd when the iame 
is conſum'd, we fay fire follows combuſtible matter, and be- 
comes of the ſame nature, quantity, and other qualities, More- 
over, Hippocrates ſaith, Nations are warlike or cowardly, la- 
borious or not, of good or bad nature, according tothe diver- 
ſity of climates and foils they inhabit, which render them di- 
verſly temper'd. Hence, in Aſa, where the air is temperate, and 
leſs ſbjedt to changes then Exrope and Africa, men are more 
healthy and handſome, their manners more equal and laudable : 
on the contrary,in Countries more cold or hot,the inhabitants are 
either more cruel or more boiſterous, more hardy or more ti- 
merous 5 and Mountaineers are more induſtrious, as, on the con- 
trary, thoſe who live in a fertile foil are commonly more ſloth- 
ful. Hence, amongſt the Greeks, the Thebans and all the Bzo- 
tians, Whoſe Country was rich, and the air very thick, were ve- 
ry dull, and the Athenians very ſubtle : which was the cauſe that 
'twas faid, people were born Philoſophers at Athens: on the 
contrary, 'twas a prodigious thing to fee one wile Aracharſts 
among the Scythians. Hzppocrates addes the ſeaſons too, ac- 
| + cording 
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cording to the change whereof men's manners are alſo found di- 
vers. But all theſe cannot act upon the foul but by the organ 
of the body, changing its humours, and introducing new quali- 
tics into the parts thereof. | 

The Fourth ſaid, Even ſucking children give ſome tokens to 
what their conſtitution inclines them, before the contraction of 


any habit, vertuous or vicious; ſome of courage; others of ti- 


midityz ſomeof modeſty, others of 1impudence; and as ſoon 
as they begin to ſpeak, ſome are lyers, others love truth. And 
of two children taught by the ſame Maſter, the hardeſt ſtudent 
is many times a leſs proficient then the other, who hath a tem- 
per proper for learning, and is as inclin'd to it as another is to 
Merchandize, Mechanicks, Travel, Wars or this will be quar- 
relſome, the other reſpectful and diſcreet one is born to fer- 
vitude, and the other preters his liberty before a Kingdom. So 
that not only the moral aCtions of the will, but alſo thoſe of the 
und.rſtanding abſolutely depend on the body, the ſoul being 
of a ſpiritual nature which of it ſelf can never produce any fen- 


fible effe&t withont the mediation of ſome body, not ſo much 


as exerciſe its proper ations of Willing and Underſtandings both 
which depend on the phantaſms, which are intellectual ſpecies fa- 
bricated by the agent intellect in the Patient, upon the model 
of thoſe that were brought by the ſenſes into the imagination : 
hence, if theſe be alter'd or deprav'd by the ſpirits or humours 
flowing tothe brain, reaſoning becomes either diminiſh'd or de- 
prav*d, or elſe wholly aboliſh'd, the ſpirits ſo confounding theſe 
phantaſms that the intellect cannot make its reviews, nor 
compoſe or divide them in order to elicite its'conclafions, and 
frame its notions. For ſouls difier only by the ſpirits, the te- 
nuity and lucidity whereof 1s proper for cont-mplation, their 
abundance makes a man bold, their inflammation renders him 
frantick, their defect cauſeth'floth and cowardize : and being 
defign'd to ſerve equally to the actions of the ſoul and body 
they were made of a middle nature between body and tpirir 5 
whence they are called ſpiritual bodies,and are the cauſe of union 
between them, and mutual communication of their paſſions and 
affections. So the bodies diſeaſes affect the foul, and diſturb its 
operations, the ſpirits abandoning the brain to fuccour the 
grieved parts : the bilious humour in the ventricles of the 
brain, ora tumourand a Sphacelus cauſe madneſs, the blood 
overheated cauſeth fimple folly accompani'd with laughter 3 
melancholy produceth ſerious folly. In like manner, the body 
reſents the paſſions of the ſoul; fear cauſeth trembling and 
paleneſs, ſhame, bluſhing , anger, foaming : and all this by 
the ſpirits. 

The Fifth ſaid, If manners depended on- tempers, vertues 
might beeaſily acquir'd by the courſc of diet ; which ſeems ri- 
diculous. For then the divine faculties of the ſoul ſhould de- 
pend not only upon meats but upon all other things not narural ; 

S\ſ:2 which 
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which would be to ſubje& the Queen to her ſervants, to enſlave 
the will and take away its liberty which makes it to be what it 
is. Beſides, Theology cannot conſiſt with this concluſion, 
which would acquit perſons of blame, and lay it upon nature 
as its author. For he that ſhould commit ſome evil cholerick 
action or other ſin, could not avoid it, being lead thereunto b 
the bilious humour produc'd by nature, whereunto 'tis id 
impoſlible to reſiſt, and ſo he would ſeem innocent, and unjuſtly 
puniſh'd for what he committed not voluntarily 5 though with- 
out the will there 1s no ſin. Moreover, men would not be va- 
riable, but always the ſame, the bilious always angry, the ſan- 
ouine ever in love, &c. and yet we ſce men exerciſe all ſorts of 
virtues, and capable of all vices. Many beaſts have not only 
the ſame conſtitution of brain, but alſo external ſhape like that 
of man, as Apes, (whoſe bones areſo like thoſe of men, that in 
Galer's time Anatomiſts confider'd only their Sceletons) yea, 
the ſame temper, and all internal parts alike, as Swine ; and 
there's little or no difference between the brain of man and a 
calf; and yet none of theſe animals have ations like thoſe of 
men 3 which being purely ſpiritual and intellequal muſt depend 
upon another cauſe, the rational ſoul, whoſe actions are not any 
way organical ; for then it ſhould be corporeal, becauſe pro- 
ceeding from the body, and conſequently mortal. : 


IT. Upon the ſecond Point 'twas ſaid, That the communication 
Of Sights or of the ills and goods of the foul and body has put men upon 
Shews. ſearching what may relieve the languiſhing ſtrength of either. 

And as the ſoul is delighted by bodily pleaſures, ſoit alſo, in 
gratitude, returns the like pleaſure to the body, by the content- 
ment which it receives in acquiring knowledge, the leaſt labo- 
rious of which is that moſt recreative, as that 1s which is con- 
vey d by the fight. For the hearing makes us know things only 
one after another ; but the fight ſhewing them all at once, more 
fully ſatisfies our natural deſire of knowing. Hence all people, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt,are ſo delighted with ſhews or bh 
Qtacles , that the Romans kept Actors and Comedians with 
publick penſions 3 and Cicero publickly commended Roſcins, 
who alone had 12000 crowns for a ſtipend from the Roman 
people. They employ'd the incomes of the woods about Rowe, 
dedicated to their gods, for the maintaining of Theatres, Am- 
Pphitheatres, Cirques, and other places deſtinated to ſhews, 
wherein the Senators and Knights had the fourteen firſt ranks or 
ſeats3 for whoſe conveniency ©. Catulus cover'd the Scene with 
veils of fine linen; Lxcins and Cizna made a verſatile or ſhifting 
Scene; P. Claudius was the firſt that adorn'd it with pictures and 
tables; C. Antonius cover'd it with filver z Murenva made one 
of pure ſilver ; Trebozins one guilded 3 others, inlay'd with Ivo- 
Ty : Nero ſprinkled all the place of the Cirque where the horſes 


run, with gold-ſand, and{cover'd it with veils beſet with ſtars, 
| in 
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in form of aſky : Heliogabalus made an Euripus of wine at the 
Circenſian plays, in which he caus'd a Naval Battle to be re- 
preſented 5 as 1f the wickedeſt Princes could not have cover'd 
theirenormities with a more ſpecious liberality or more agreea- 


ble to the people. Theſe ſpectacles were likewiſe us'd at the 


funerals of great Princes, and made part of their ſervice of the 
gods. They divert the great, make the miſcrable forget their 
affliction, are the true phyfick of the ſou], the book of the ig- 
norant, and the only way truly to revive the tranſactions of for- 
mer ages. 

The Second ſaid, Nothing 1s fo deſtruftive to good manners 
as the frequentation of Theatres and moſt other ſpectacles: 
which is the moſt dangerous, for that things repreſented to the 
eyes make deeper impreſſion in the mind then by any other 
ſenſe. Which made Ariftotle adviſe the prohibiting of Come- 
dies, and S. Arguſtin declare them- contrary to piety and ho- 
neſty. The ſame is the opinion of all the Fathers, particularly 
Tertullian, who in an exprels treatiſe blames all fort of ſpeCtacles, 
as proceeding from the ſuperſtition of Paganiſm, caufing trou- 
bles and quarrels ; yea rendring men capable of all fort of 
wickedneſs by the impreffion of their examples. For the ſights 
of Mimes and Pantomimes are ridiculous 3 Rope-dancers un- 
profitable; Farces or Enterludes dangerous, and enemies to pu- 
rity; Comedy, the leaſt dangerous of all fights, beſides leſs of 
time, renders mens minds ſoft and effeminate, and more ſuſcep- 
tible of the paſſions repreſented therein; Tragedy is too fad to 
ſerve for divertiſement to the ſoul. If you proceed to Gladia- 
tors, is any thing more inhumane, and that renders men more 
barbarous then to ſee our fellow-men kill one another in cold 
blood, and expole themſelves to wild beaſts? and 'tis always a 
dangerous practiſe toaccuſtom the eyes to murders and bloody 
ſpectacles; nature being eafily perverted by cuſtom. More- 
over, all theſe Mimes, Afors, Sword-players, and the like, were 
always held infamous, and incapable of publick charges ; into- 
much that rhe Emperor Theodoſins, Arcadins, and Honorius, in 
L. 4.C. de SpeGFaculis Scenicis, and Lenonibus , forbid to detile 
their ſacred images by the ſociety of thoſe people who act up- 
on the Theatre, ranking them with the corruprers of chaſtity. 
And the Romans, who practis'd theſame more then any Nat1- 
on, felt the inconvenience of them when the moſt potent be- 


came maſters of the Commonwealth, by means of the ſpecta- 


cles wherewith they allur'd the people totheir party z as Julins 
Ceſar, who being Zdile, and having given Gladiators, Hunt- 
ings, Sports, Races, and ſumptuous Feaſts tothe people of Rome, 
they created him Chief Pontife, although &. Catulus, and Ser- 
vilins Iſauricns, two great perſonages, were his competitors 2 
which was his firſt ſtep to. Sovereignty ; and Szetonins oblerves, 
that the conflux of people was ſo. numerous, that many, and, 


amongſt the reſt, two Senators were {mother'd in the —_ . 
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I. 
Of the Dog- 
days. 


The Third faid, That SpeQtacles or Shews are good or bad 
according to the things which they repreſent. But abſolutely 
ſpeaking, they ought to be permitted, not only for the diverſi- 
on of men, but alſo for the exerciſing of youth, and animating 
them to courage by rewards for their fortitude, as the Greeks 
ſometimes appointed Statues, Crowns of gold,Olive, Palm, Smal- 
lage, and other ſuch guerdons, to thoſe who overcame in Run- 
ning, Wraſtling, Ceſt#s or fighting with Whorlbats, and ſuch ex- 
erciſes, carrying them in a triumphal Charriot to the Town of 
their Birth ; ſhewing themſelves ſo careful of the Olympick 
Games, that they committed the charge thereof to the Sicyoni- 
ans, after Corinth, the place where they were formerly cele- 
brated, had been raz'd by the Romans, who transferr'd thoſe 
Plays into their own City by the perſwaſion of Cato, for the 
fame end of educating their youth. For as profit delights ſome - 
ſpirits, ſo pleaſure allures all; and of pleaſures none is more in- 
nocent and communicable then that of the ſight. 


CONFERENCE LXXXVI.. 
F. -Of the Dog-days. IT. Of the Mechanickg. 


Hat the Stars a& upon ſublunary bodies is agreed upon, 

but not the manner : ſome holding that they impreſs 

ſome qualities by motion, others by light, others by their in- 
fluence, others by both together, producing heat by the two 
firſt, and other more extraordinary effects by influences. For 
every thing that is mov'd heats; as alſo all ſort of light united, 


. even that of the Moon, whoſe rays may be made to burn with 


glaſſes as well as thoſe of the Sun. But becauſe natural agents 
cannot aCt beyond the natural bounds of their power, therefore 
heat produc'd of light and motion here below can produce only 
its like, heat, or ſuch other alteration in inferior bodies, not 
thoſe ſtrange and irregular changes not only in the temper of the 
air, but of every other body. As that it is ſometimes hotter, 
and ſometimes colder, in.the ſame elevation of the Sun, cannot 
be attributed to his approach or remotion, or to the incidence 
of his perpendicular or oblique rays, but it muſt proceed from 
the conjunction , oppoſition, or ſeveral aſpefts of other Stars. 
Amongſt which the Caricala or Dog-ſtar hath very extraordi- 
nary effects; asto weaken mens bodies, to make dogs run mad, 
to turn the wine in the veſſel, to make the ſea boile, to move 
lakes, to heat the air fo much that Yliny affirms that Dolphins 
keep themſelves hid during the 30 Deg-days : at which he won- 

ders the more becauſe they can reipire neither in the water nor 
upon the earth, but partly'in the air, partly in the water. 

More - 
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Moreover , Experience ſhews, that the Hyades or Pleiades 
(ſtars in the back of the Bull ) have ſuch a moiſt quality that 
they alwayes caule rain at their rifing, which happens in Novem- 
ber; as Ar@urus never riſes without bringing hail or tempeſt ; 
the Moan being full, Oyſters, Muſcles, and the ſap of Trees, are 
ſo too, and. therefore being cut at this time they ſoon rot 3 and 
Pliny counſels to cut them during the Dog-dayes, when the heat 
of the ſeaſon ha's dry'd up all their aqueous moiſture, which is 
the canſe of their corrupting. 

The Second ſaid, That the vanity of Aſtrologers, who have 
phancy'd monſters and ſundry figures in Heaven, and attributed 
imaginary effects to them, the better to amuſe mens minds with 
ſome reſemblance of the truth, hath alſo feign'd two dogs there ; 
one leſs, conſiſting of two ſtars 3 and another of eighteen, the 
the greateſt of which is the brighteſt in our Hemiſphere, and 
is in the tongue of this Dog, whoin the Greeks and Latins call 
Sirizs, and aſcribe ſo much power to him, that they conceive 
his conjundtion with the Sun in: the Eaſt cauſes the ſcorching 
heat of Summer 3 yea, the people of thelfleof Cea, near Negro- 
port, as Cicero reports, took their preſages of the whole year from 
the riſing of this ſtar, determining the fame to be rainte, in caſe 
this ſtar appear'd obſcure and and cloudy; and the contrary, 
But this cannot be true, as well in regard of the great diſtance 
of the fix'd ſtars, which alſo being of the ſame ſubſtance cannot 
have contrary qualities ; as alſo by reaſon of the retrogradation 
of their ſphere, which hath a motion contrary to that of the 
Firſt Mover, namely, from Welt to Eaſt 3 which motion, though 
inſenſible in few years, yet amounts to much at the end of many 
Ages. As is juſtifid by the Dog-ſtar, which Ptolowy in the ta- 
bles of his time places at 18. degr.10.min. of Gemini; Alphonſe, 
King of Caſtzle, at the 4. degr. of Carcerz and now 'tis found at 
9. degr. 54. min. according to Tycho, and at 9g. degr. 30. min. 
according to Copernicus. Whereby it appears, that after many 
years this ſtar will be in the winter {ignes, and that at the Creati- 
on it was in Aries at the Vernal Equinox, and that, conſequently, 
the Dog-dayes will bein the time of the greateſt cold. In brief, 
were there ſuch power in this conjunction,the Dog-dayes would 
be hot and burning ; and yet in ſome years they are cold and 
rainie : Which the Aſtrologers attributing to the ſeveral Aſpects 
of Saturn, or other cold ftars,ſee not that by weakning the force 
of ſome by others, they ſubvert all. Wherefore the Dog-ſtar 
isat preſent the ſign, but not the cauſe of hot dayes z that is, 
the hapning of this Conſtellation in the Summer (1gnes, and its 
conjunGion with the Sun during hot weather, ha's been erront- 
ouſly believ'd the principal cauſe thereof, which, in my nog 
ment, is to be ſought onely in the continuance of the Suns att- 
on during the Spring and half the Summer , whereby the Air is 
hotter then when he was neerer us. So 'tis hotter at two a clock 
in the afternoon then at ten in the morning, although the 


Sun 
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Sun be at the ſame diſtance, yea, then atnoon,, although he be 
then neareſt of allz and we read that an Ambaſlador of Presbyter 
John dy'd with heat as he landed at Lisbone, although the heat 
be not ſo great there as in his Country, but of louger continu- 
ance. If it rains ſometimes during the ſaid ſeaſon, 'tis by reaſon 
of too great attraftion of Vapours by the heat of the Sun ; as is 
ſeen in the rorrid Zone, where when the Sun is in the greateſt 
Apogzum it rains continually. 

The Second ſaid, That the Longitude of the Dog-ſtar (call'd 
by the Arabians Athabor ) 1s at this day about the 9. degr. of 
Cancer, and its meridional latitude 39. degr. anda half. Now 
the Ancients obſerving the greateſt heat of the whole year to be 
commonly when the Sun is at the end of Cazcer and beginning of 
Leo, and at the ſame the Dog-ſtar to riſe with the Sun, (which 
the Aſtronomers call the 'Coſmical Riſing) nam'd thoſe dayes 
Dog-dayes, which begin with us about the two and twentieth 
of July : whether they beligv'd the cauſe of this heat to be thac 
ſtar afliſting the Sun z or elſe; according to: their order of diſtin- 
guiſhing ſeaſons before years and moneths were regulated by 
the courſe of the Sun, they.denoted thoſe dayes by the riſing of 
this ſtar, conceiving that it did not change place any more then 
the other ſtars of the Firmament. As not onely the Poets, but 
alſo Hippocrates, diſtinguiſhes the four Seaſons of the year by 


the riſing and ſetting of the Pleiades and Arturus. And thus 
the nameof the day hath remain'd to theſe dayes, although the 


ſtar be not in the ſame place, following Ages obſerving that 
beſides the eight motions admitted by the Ancients 1n the 
Heavens, namely, of the ſeven Planets, and the Firſt Mover, 
there's another peculiar to the ſtarry Heaven, which 1s finiſh'd, 
according to ſome, in 36000 years, whereby it comes to pals that 
the Dog-ſtar is no longer in the ſame place where it was at the 
firſt oblervation of theſe Dog-dayes.. , For 'tis about two thou- 
ſand yearsſince this ſtar aroſe exactly with the Sun in the dayes 
which wecall Canicular 5 the heat whereof hath alwayes conti- 
nu'dz and yet the ſtar hath paſs'd forward, and at this day riſes 
not with the Sun till about the eighth of Azgyſi, when the Dog- 
dayes and ſtrength of heat begins to expire. Since therefore the 
efte& continues, and the pretended cauſe exiſts not at that time, 


-as the Aſtrogomical Tables juſtifie, it follows that it is not the 


cauſe of that effet., Wherefore ſome have conceiv'd, that the 
ſtar which made the Dog-dayes, was another ſtar, in the little 
Dog call'd Procyoz, But this Procyoz did not riſe with the Sun," 
in the dayes of the Ancients, till about the beginning of J-lj, 
which is three weeks before the Dog-dayes ; which conſequently 
cannot be attributed to the fix'd ſtars, by reaſon of their parti- 
cular motiop, which cauſes them to vary ſituation ; the Dog-ſtar 
by its proper motion proceeding 52.min. every year,which make 
about 1.degr. in 70. years, 3. degr. in 200. years, and one ſign in 
2000. Belides, if the ſtars had any force, the ſame wore 
enfible 
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ſenfible at their coming to the meridian of theplace with the Sun, 
then when they riſe with him, becauſe their greateſt ſtrength is 
when they are under the meridian, being then ir3 their greateſt 
elevation above the Horizon and heareſt the Zenith, and conſe- 
quently,moſt ative as experience fhews1n the Sun. Therefore'the 
true cauſe of the heat of Dog-dayes, is, becauſe the Sun being to- 
wards the end of Cancer and the beginning of Leo, 'we have more 
cauſes concurring together to produce heat then in any other ſea- 
fon of the year, namely; the elevation of the Sun above the hori- 
zon,the length of the days,and-ſhortneſs of the nights. For then the 
dayes are not ſenfibly diminiſh'd, nor the nights ſenſibly -en- 
creas'd ;' the Sun hath not'yet ſuffer'd any conſiderable chingein 
his altitude above the Horizon 3 but above allthe preparation 
of the earth; 'which hath been heated during the three moneths 
of the Spring, and a moneth and half'of che Summer; whereby 
all the aqueous humidity which refrigerates 1s diſfipated; arid 
the heat ſo fir impacted into the earth that the night 1t ſelf is-leſs 
cold then' inany-other ſeaſon,  *f  - {092 PUULOEY G2 


:-The Foutth ſaid; ' As'tis abſurd'to ſeek in the ſtars for cauſes 


of effects when we ſee them manifeſt in the qualities ' of inferior * 


bodies, and the various concourſe of ſo many different natural 
cauſes : So 'tisſtupidity'to:deny all virtue to thoſe-great ſuperior 
orbs, rejeaing wiſe Antiquity and all the moſt learned judiciary 
Aſtrologets,* who aſcribe'a/particular virtue to each ſtar,as ro:the 
Dog-ſtar to'heat 'and ſcorch the:Air. Moreover , the Divine 
Hippocrates; lib: de Aﬀe@®.inter Se&. 5. affirms, * that the (difeafe 
call'd Typhos happens commonly in-- Summer and in theſeDeg- 
dayes, becauſe Ir hath-a power to'ftir the choler through the 
whole Body. And'inhis book De Aere, locis, e uquis, headds; 
that the riſing of the ſtars is diligently to be obſerv!d;- eſpecially 
that of- the-Dop-ſtar- and:ſome few others, at-which times dif- 
eaſes turn nto other kinds; for which reafon:he-faith, Aph; 7; 
SeF. 4. That'purging is dangerous: when the Dog-ſtar riſes; and 
ſome while before: +2 C1 SDN] 101 26) 7. Ire 11 23 FORee. 
- 'The'Fifth faid; That 'all purging medicaments being hot,” tis 
no wonder if they-are carefully to be manap'd during very:hot 
weather,: in which thete is a greatdiffipation of ' the Pvind and 
ſtrength; ſo' that 'our Bodies, being -then lahguid, cannot: be 
mov*d-and agitated 'without danger: Not that 'the Dog+ftar 
contributes any thing thereunto, but onely the heart of the ſeaſon 
caus'd by the Sin, whieh- attraCting 'from the centre to the-cir- 
cumferenee; and purging from the circumference'to the centre, 
there are made two contrary motions, -enemies to Nature 
on is the cauſe that: many fall'then into fevers and' fainting 
ts, | SIT CEAT Kei PPT ESI . | ISS: 


0 Upon-the Second Point *twas ſaid,” 'That as the objeCt of the 
Mathematieks ts two-fold; either intellectual orſenfible, fo there 
are two ſorts of Mathematicks. - Some conſider their obje& ſim- 
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ply; and. abftrafted fromall kind of matter, namely, Geometry: 
and Arithmetick ; . others conſider it asconjoyn'd to ſome mat- 
fer, and they are ſix, Aſtrology, PerſpeCtive,Geodzfie,Canonick 
or Mafick, the Logiſtick and the Mechamick Art,. which:is no- 
thing leſs then what its name imports, being otherwiſe the moſt 
admirable of all ; becauſe it communicates motion, which is the 
moſt exquiſite effe&t of Nature. *Tis divided into Organical, 
which. compoſes all inſtruments and engines of war 5 ſordid, 
which makes utenſils neceſlary to the uſes of life z and miracu- 
laus,: which performs ſtrange and extraordinary things. *Tis 
this which makes. water. aſcend in the Pneumaticks, whereof 
Hero writ a Treatiſe rendring the ſame. melodious, and reſem- 
bling. the ſinging of birds in the Hydraulicks. . It makes uſe of 
the four Elements, which. are. the cauſes of the motions of en- 
ihes,.asof Fire in Granadoes, Air in Artificial Fountains, both 
Firc ahd Air by their compreſſion, which' water not admitting, 
(fince-we ſee:a-velel full of water can contain nothing more) 
its violence conſiſts in its pou when it deſcends from high pla- 
ces;: The Earth: is alſo the cauſe ofmotion by its gravity, when 
'tis outiof Zgnilibrixm, asalſo ot reſi when 'tis equally poiz'd, as 
isſeen-in weights. . 2 214.3310 Ht, 4 
The Second ſaid, 'The-wit of Man could never preſerve the 
dominion given him by God over other creatures without help 
of the Mechanicks, but by this art he hath brought the moſt ſa- 
vage ad rebellious Animals to his ſervice. Moreover, by help 


- ofmechanical inventions the four Elements are his ſlaves, and as 


it-were at his pay to do his works. Thus we ſee, by means ofthe 
Hydraulicks or engines moving by water, wheels, and pumps, 
are_ſert, continually.at work ; the Wind is made to turn a Mill, 
manag'd by the admirable Art of Navigation, .or employ'd to 
other uſes by Xalipila's; Fire, the.:nobleſt of all Elements, 
becomes: the vaſlal of the meaneft Artiſans, or ſerves to delight 
the ſight by the pleaſant inventions. of; ſome Ingineer, or em- 
ployes its violence to arm-our thunders more powerfully then 
the ancient machines of Pemetrays. The Earth is the Theatre 
of; 'all-theſe 'inventions ,, and-4rchzmedes boaſted he could move 
that too; had he-place wheteto fix, his engine. By its means the 
Sundeſcends to the Earth, and by the artificial union of his rayes 
is enabled to effeft more then he can do in;his own ſphere.. - The 
euriofity of man hath carry'd him even to-Heaven by his Aſtro- 
logical Inftrumens ; ſo that nothing is, 'now-done-in;that repub- 

lick of the ſtars,. but what he knows and keeps in.record. | 
The Third faid, That fince Arts need, Inſtruments to perform 
their wotks, they owe al} they can doto ;the Mechanicks which 
ſupply them with utenfils and inventions. *T was the Mechanicks 
which furniſh'd the Smith 'with a hammer and an anvil, the 
Carpenter with: a ſaw and a wedge, the Architect. with a rule, 
the Maſon with a ſquare, 'the Geometricjan with a'compaſls, the 
Aſtronomer with an. aſtrolabe , the; Souldier with, ſword; and 
muſket 3 
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muſker ; in brief, they have in a manner given man other hands: 
Hence came paper,writing,printing,the mariner's box, the gun in 
theſe latter ages; andin the preceding, the Helepoles, or take- 
cities, flying bridges, ambulatory towers ,. rams, and other 
engines of war, which gives law to the world. Hence Archime- 
des eaſily drew a ſhip to him which all the ſtrength of $7cily could 
not ſtir, fram'd a heaven of glaſs in which all the celeſtial motions 
were to be ſeen; according to which model, the repreſentation 
of the ſphere remains to us at this day. Hence he burnt the 
Roman ſhips even in their harbour, defended the City of $yra- 
cuſe for a long time againſt the Roman Army, conducted by the 
brave Marcel/zs. And, indeed, I wonder not that this great 
Archimedes was in ſo high in Reputaion. For if men be valued ac- 
cording to their ſtrength, is it not a miracle that one ſingle man 

| by help of mechanicks could lift as much as ten, a hundred, yea, 
a thouſand others? And his pretenſion to move the whole Earth, 
were a poynt given him out of it where to ſtand, will not ſeem 
preſumptuous, though the ſuppoſition be impoſſible, to ſuch as 
know his ſcrew without-end, or of wheels plac'd one above 
another ; for by addition of new wheels the ſtrength of the ſame 
might be ſo multiply'd, that no humane power could reſiſt it ; 
yea,a child might by this means diſplace the whole City of Parzs, 
and Frazxce it ſelf, were it upon a moveable plane. But the 
greateſt wonder is the ſimplicity of the means, employ'd by 
this Queen of Arts to produce ſuch excellent effects. For Ariſtotle, 
who writ a book of mechanicks , affignes no other principles 
thereof, but the Lever, its Hypomoclion, or Support., and a 
balance.it being certain that of theſe three multiply*d, proceed all 
Machines,both Automata,and ſuch as are mov'd by force of wind, 
fire, water, or animals, as wind-mills, water-mills, horſe-mills, 
a turn-broch by ſmoak, and as many other inventions as things 
1n the world. 
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CONFERENCE LXXXVII. 


I. Whether the Soul's Immortality is demonſtrable by 
Natural Reaſons. 11. Whether Travel be 
neceſſary to an Ingenuons Man . 


gr Philoſophy conſiders natural bodies as they are ſub- ,,,,, - _ 

NV. jeftto alteration, and treats not of the Soul but ſo far as it 5,,r; 7. 
informes the Body, and either partakes,or is the cauſe of fuch al 1:ality is 
teration. And: therefore they are injuſt who require this Sel- demmitrable 
ence to prove ſupernatural things, as the Soul's Immortality is. y N-zral 

| Although its admirable effes, the vaſt extent of its thoughts, X/0n% 
even beyond the imaginary ſpaces,its manner of acting,and vigor 
in 01d age, the terrors of future judgement, the fatisfaction or 
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remorſe of Conſcience, and Gods Juſtice, which not puniſhing 
all fins in this life preſuppoſes another, are ſufficiently valid teſti- 
monies thereof; ſhould not the univerſal conſent of heathens 
themſelves, ( ſome of which have haſtned their deaths to enjoy 
this immortality) and man's particular external ſhape, infer the 
particular excellence of his internal form. So that by the Phi- 
loſophical Maxime, which requires that there be contraries in 
every ſpecies of things, if the ſouls of beaſts joyn'd to bodies die, 
there muſt be others joyn'd to other bodies, free from death 
when ſeparated from the ſame. And the Harmony of the world 
which permits not things to paſs from on extreme to another 
without ſome mean,requires as that there arepure ſpirits and in- 
telligences which are immortal, and ſubſtances corporeal and 
mortal, ſo there be a middle nature between theſe two, Man, 
call'd by the Platoriſts upon this account , the horizon of the 
Univerſe, becauſe he ſerves for a link and medium uniting the 
hemiſphere of the Angelical Nature with the inferior hemiſphere 
of corporeal nature. But there is difference between that which 
is, and that which may be demonſtrated by Humane Reaſon, 
which falls ſhort in proving the molt ſenſible things,as the ſpecifi- 
cal proprieties of things3 and much leſs canit prove whatit ſees 
not, or demonſtrate the attribute of a ſubject which it ſees not. 
For to prove the Immortality of the Soul, 'tis requiſite, at leaſt, 
to know the two termes of this proportion, The Soul is immor- 
tal. But neither of them is known to natural reaſon; not im- 
mortality, for it denotes a thing which ſhall never have end 5 
bur infinitie ſurpaſſes the reach of humane wit which is finite. 
And the term, Soul, is ſo obſcure that no Philoſophy hath yet 
been able to determine truly, whether it be a Spirit,or ſomething 
corporeal, a ſubſtance or an accident, fingle or triple. 

The Second ſaid, That every thing that is mortal and cor- 
ruptible, is ſuch, in that it hath 1n it ſelf ſome cauſe of this cor- 
ruption. All mortal bodies, being compos'd of contrary ingre- 
dients, have in themſelves the principle of corruption , from 
which as well ſimple bodies, as the Elements and Heavens, as 
Spirits and ſeparate intelligences,are free 3 becauſe a thing ſimple 
in its own nature cannot a& upon it ſelf by a deſtructive aQion, 
though even thoſe Spirits have but an arbitrary exiſtence from 
their firſt cauſe on whom they depend. But in the firſt ſence, and 
of their own nature they are abſolutely incorruptible; for were 
they corruptible , then muſt ſome new ſubſtance be generated 
out of that which is corrupted, which is abſurd ; becauſe they 
are ſimple and free from compoſition, and, conſequently, from 
corruption. Now were reaſonable Souls, which are part of 
man (who is compounded of matter and form) again com- 
pounded of matter and form, there would be a progreſſion to 
infinity mm cauſes, which 1s contrary to natural reaſon. Moreover, 
nothing is corrupted but by its contrary , and therefore that 


which hath no contrary is free from corruption. But ſuch 1s the 
rational 
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rational ſoul which is ſo far from having any contrary, that 
the moſt contrary things in Nature, as habits and their privati- 
ons, being receiv'd in the Underſtanding; are no longer oppoſites 
or enemies, but friends and of theſame nature 3 whence the rea- 
ſon of contraries is alike, and there is but one Science of them. 

The Third faid, Thar ſuch asa thing is, fuchis its action. A 
corporeal and material ſubſtance cannot produce an action 
which is not corporeal z and an immaterial ation owns no other 
principle but what is immaterial and incorruptible. Hence the 
ſame reaſons which prove the ſouls of brutes mortal, becauſe 
their operations exceed not the bounds of the body, and tend 
onely to ſelf-preſervation and ſenſible good , conclude allo, 
though by a contrary ſenſe, for the immortality of the rational 
ſoul, whoſe operations are fpiritual and abſtracted from the bo- 
dy. For, nutrition, concoction, afſlimilation, ſenſe , motion, 
and other ſuch actions, being corporeal, becauſe terminated 
upon fenfible and corporeal objects, muſt conſequently be pro- 
duc'd by a faculty of the ſame nature corporeal and material. 
But the reaſonable ſoul, befides thoſe aftions which are cbm- 
mon to it with thoſe of beaſts, hath ſome peculiar and much 
more ſublime, as by the Intelle& to underſtand eternal truths, 
to affirm, deny, ſalvend its judgement, compare things toge- 
ther, abſtract them from matter , time, place, and all other 
ſenfible accidents z by the will to love and embrace vertue in 
ſpight of the contrary inclinations of the ſenſitive appetite, to 
do good adctions though difficult, to avoid the evil which flat- 
ters the ſenſes, and the like3 which aCtions being above the bo- 
dy and material objects cannot be produc'd but by an immate- 
rial and incorruptible ſubſtance, ſuch as the reaſonable ſoul is, 
Moreover,ſince the ſoul can know all ſorts of bodies, it muſt(con- 
ſequently) be exempt from all corporeal entity, as the tongue 
to judge aright of ſapours muſt have none, and the eye to dil- 
cern colours well. 

The Fourth faid, That Nature, which makes nothing in vain, 
bath imprinted in every thing a defire of its end whereot it is ca- 
pable, as appears by induction of all created Beings. Now 
the greateſt deſire of man is immortality, whereunto he directs 
all his actions and intentions 3 and therefore he muſt be capable 
of it. But fince he cannot accompliſh this end in this lite, as all 
other things do, it muſt be in another 3; without which not only 
good men would be more unhappy then wicked, but, in ge- 
neral, the condition of men would be: worſe then that of 
beaſts : if after having endur'd ſo many infelicities which brutes 
experience not, the haven of our miſeries were the annihilation 
of the nobleſt part of our ſelves. Yea, if the ſoul could not 
ſubfiſt without the body, its ſupream good ſhould be in this life, 
and in the pleaſures of the body, and its chiefeſt miſery in at- 
fictions and the exerciſes of vertue 3 which is abſurd. For 


whereas 'tis commonly objected, that the ſoul cannot exerciſe 
| Its 
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its nobleſt fantions but by help of corporeal organs rightly diſ- 
pos'd ; and that when it is ſeparated from thoſe organs it can aft 
no longer, and conſequently ſhall exiſt no more, action and ſub- 
ſiſtence being convertible; this 1s ro take that for granted which 
is in controverſie, namely, that the foul cannot act without the 
organs of the body, when it is ſeparated from the ſame ; ſince 
it operates ſometimes more perfectly when 'tis freeſt from the 
ſenſes, as in Extaſies, burning Fevers, in the night time, and in 
old age. | 2 

The Fifth ſaid, As in Architecture the principal piece of a 
building is the Foundation; ſo the moſt neceſlary of a Science, 
is to lay good Principles; without which firſt eſtabliſh'd, all 
our Sciences are but conjectures, and our knowledge but opi- 
nion. Now in order to judge whether the ſouls immortality be 
demonſtrable by natural reaſons, *tis to be enquir'd whether 
we can find the principles of this truth , whoſe terms being 
known may be naturally clear and granted by all.j/The moſt or- 
dinary are thefe. 1. Every thing which is ſpiritual is incor- 
ruptible. 2. That which is material is mortal. 3. That 
which is immaterial is immortal. 4. That which God will 
preſerve eternally is immortal. 5. A thing aQts inaſmuch as it 
exiſts 5 and ſome other principles, by which this ſo important 
verity ſeems but ill ſupported. For, the firſt is not abſolutely 
true, ſince habits of grace, and natural habits, which are ſpiri- 
tual, are is and corrupted, thoſe by fin, theſe by 
intermiſſion of the ations which produc'd them. Then for 
the ſecond, 'tis notoriouſly falſe, ſince not only the forms of the 
Elements which are material, and the Elements themſelves 
confider'd according to their whole extent, but alſo the firſt 
matter, are. incorruptible and eternal z and according to the 
opinion of many Doctors of the Church *tis not an article of 
faith that the Angels are incorporeal, although it be de fide 
that they are immortal; to ſay nothing of igneous, aerious de- 
mons, and other corporeal gezzz of the Platoniſts. As for the 
third, the aCtions of the underſtanding and the will are imma- 
teria], and nevertheleſs'periſh as ſoon as they are conceiv'd 3 and 
the intentional ſpecies are not incorruptible, though not com- 
pos'd either of matter or form : on the contrary, the Heavens 
which are ſo compos'd, are yet incorruptible. Whereby it ap- 
pears that immortality depends on ſomething elſe. As for the 
fourth, *tis as difficult to.prove that God will eternally preſerve 
reaſonable ſouls, as that they are immortal. And for the laſt, 
'tis certain that many things aCt above their reach and the con- 
dition of ther nature fince that which exiſts not, as the end, 
nevertheleſs acts by exciting the efficient cauſe z motion begets 
heat which it ſelf hath not; and light, a corporeal quality, is 
mov'd in an inſtant which is the property of incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances 3 as alſo the Sun, which is inanimate, produces animals 
more excellent then itſelf. Whereby it appears that the Prin- 
| ciple 
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ciple- which faith, that the. eſſence of every thing is diſcover'd 
by its operations, is not univerſally true, no more then all the 
reſt, which are propos'd without explication and before defin- 
ing the terms under which they are compriz'd. For as 'twere 
ridiculous in a Geometrician to require any one to grant to him 
chata right line may be drawn from a point given to another 
point, and a circle deſcrib'd from any centre at any diſtance 
whatſoever, or to receive for a principle that all right angles are 
equal 3 unleſs he have before-hand explicated what he means by 
theſe terms of point, line, centre, circle , right angle and di- 
ſtance. So they are ridiculous who propoſe it for a principle, 
that every ſpiritual or immaterial thing is incorruptible and im- 
mortal, before having defin'd (as they cannot do) what is ſpiri- 
tual, immaterial and immortal. Yea, ſhould theſe principles 
be granted to them, 'twould lye upon them to ſhew by natural 
reaſons that the rational ſoul is ſpiritual, immaterial, indepen- 
dent on- the body in eflence, and not to ſuppoſe theſe things as 
true. * And though it were granted them (which is very queſti- 
onable) that the actions of men are of a higher degree then thoſe 
of brutes, it would not follow from thence, that the reaſonable 
foul is immortal and wholly abſtrafted from matter, but only 
that 'tis of a ſuperior and:more ſublime order as the phancy is a 
corporeal power as well as the light, though its ations are much 
more excellent in compariſon of this external ſenſe, then the 
ations of the reaſonable ſoul are in reſpect of the phancy which 
yields not much to it in its manner of aCting. And yet they 
who write of -the immortality of the ſoul, take this for a 
ground, and prove it by handſome congruities and: probabili- 
ties, but do not demonſtrate it ,, becauſe” tis' a truth which 
though moſt certain is withall very obſcure, and:may indeed be 
comprehended by faich which hath: reveal'd it-to us, but is too 
remote from our ſenſes to be demonſtrated by natural and fenfi- 
ble reaſons. | -Ix8H | 57 


[Upon the ſeeond Point 'twas ſaid, That man .is naturally as 
mueh delighted with motion, as he is an enemy to relt : 'Be- 
cauſe Being; which he moſt defires,. conſiſts in action, which 1s 
a motion; whereas reſt is the ceſſation: of actions, and conſe- 
quently an enemy of Bejng. *Tis no wonder ther! that men are 
ſo'defirous to travel, which is a ſort of motion, ſince they are 
lead thereunto not only by the principles 'of their Being, which 
they have common with other animals (amongſt which the moſt 
diſciplin'd, as Elephants, Storks , Cranes, Swallows and Bees, 
change their climate from time to time} but alſo by the reaſon 
of their end and ſupream good which they find in travels. - For 
ſince man's felicity in this life confiftsin knowledge, as appears 
by the defire every one hath to know and to appear knowing 3 
and ſince the ſight alone fupplies more notions tothe underſtand- 
ing then all the ſenſes together, which were all given to =—_ in 

order 


BY ; - 
Whether 
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order to knowledge ; there is no more ſure means of acqui- 
ring this ſupream good then by furniſhing the ſight continually 
with various ſpecies, as travels do, -wherein new objects always 
occut; which recreate the mind as much as like things diſguſt 
thoſe: that ſtir not from the ſame place 3 the underſtanding, 
like'a conſuming fire, languiſhing when it wants new objects for 
irs food. Hence the fight of the ſame'place wearies us, and the 
Civilians reckon it the firſt degree of ſervitude, : to hinder one's 
neighbour the ſight of one's houſe. Indeed the ſoul 1s a perpe- 
tual motion 3 as the heavenly intelligences are never in the ſame 
place; but the earth, the moſt worthleſs element, remaining un- 
moveable is the emblem. of ſouls, -like plants, faſtned to the 
fame ſpot of ground where they took birth. Wherein they 
ſeem to derogate from the: advantage attributed by the Stoicks 
to:man ,, when: they ſay that he 1s a Citizen of the world ; 
whence Sexece ſaith, Epiſt: 28. I'was not. born to' abide in one 
corner of the earth, the whole world is my Country. The 
holy Scripture calls man's life a. Pilgrimage, whereas he who 
ſtirs not from one place ſets up his habitation in it, whom he 
ought to ſeek elſewhere. - God would not have ſo much recom- 
mended ſtrangers and travellers, in 'the old Law, which he not 
only forbids to::uſe: 11];- but alſo enjoyns..to love as one's ſelf. 
Exod. 22.21. :Levit. 19.33. Nor wowld the Church have rec- 
kon'd the entertaining of Pilgrims -and travellers among works 
of mercy, but only the more to animate men to this honeſt and 
holy exerciſe, Wherefore not only, with Pythagoras, Travellers 
arein the guard'of ſome God, and amongſt the; moſt barbarous 
Nations under the' publick faith and proteCtion; bur alſo all 
Pagan Antiquity put them in the. ſafe-guard ,of, J=piter the 
greateſt of their! Gods,:; whom they call Hoſpitable. - yore! 
'The Second: ſaid, That: travels ate-neceſlary.; either becauſe 
they improve our knowledge: or our; virtues. . -But both. theſe 
are very rare. Man's life 1s ſhort, objets of knowledge are 
many 3 and we muſt rely upon the unanimous teſtimony of 
others'for many-things. : And if men became-more yertuous by 
frequenting: with ſundry Nations 3 then the ancient Hermits 


_ took a. wrong; courſe in;hiding themſelves in Deſarts and Clqi- 


{ters, to find virtue there..; ; For as fer moral Prudence, motion 
and change of place is wholly contrary to. it.as reſt js the cauſe of 
It, andthe cube: was ſometimes the Hieroglyphick of it. ., More: 
over, lince the jnclinations:tollow ;the temper (which is alſo di- 
verſif'd by various climates): they who. never ſtay in.one Coun- 


try, but continually change: climates, a&quire habits 'and man+ 


ners, become ' inconſtant ,, flitting and; imprudent : were they 
not oblig'd to live after, the faſhion of the Country: they reſide 
in, at Rome as they doatRewe; and becauſe our nature is. more 
inclinable to.evil then to good , they. ſuffer themſelves more 
ealily to be carr''d' to vice-then..to virtue, of which they meet 
but few examples ; Which mov'd Lycurem to forbid his Citi- 
INT; | | Zens 
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zens to travel or retain ſtrangers above 24 hours in their City, 
for fear the:contagion of vice ſhould come to corrupt the good 
manners of the Lacedemonians, as happen'd a long time after, 
when forgetting his precepts they gave entrance to barbarians, 
and other Nations, who infected and corrupted their City. 
And'the Laws deny ſtrangers the power of making wills and 
bequeſts,- and ſuch other priviledges, which they ſeem alſo to 
have renounc'd, by ſeparating themſelves from the community 
of their Country-men. Yea, if we believe the Philoſopher 
they are no longer men being ſeparated from humane ſociety, as 
a part ſeparated from the body 1s no longer a part of it. And 
the ingraritude of theſe wanderers to their own Country is juſt- 
ly puniſhable, ſince they fruſtrate it of thoſe ſervices which they 
are oblig'd by right of their birth to pay toit : but in requital 
for the ſame they have a Proverb againſt them, That a rolling 
ſtone gathers no mofs, they little improve their fortunes. 
- The Third faid, Every Nation produces not every thing 3 
_ andall climates have inhabitants excelling in ſome particulars, 
Since therefore there's no ſuch learning as by examples, and tra- 
vels afford the moſt, it follows that it's neceſlary for an ingenu- 
ous man to ſurvey foreign manners, inſtitutions, cuſtoms, laws, 
religions, and ſuch other things upon which moral prudence is 
ſuperſtructed. Whence Homer calls his wiſe Ulyſſes, the Tra- 
veller, and Viſiter of Cities. Moreover, 'twas practis'd in all 
ages not only by our ancient Nobility under the name of 
Knights errant, bur alſo by the greateſt perſonages of antiqui- 
ty, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Pliny, Hippocrates : and we ow 
to the Voyages of Columbus, Veſputins, Magellane, and ſome 
others, the diſcovery of America, and other new Lands formerly 
unknown; and abundance of Drugs and Medicaments, eſpeci- 
ally Gold and Silver, before fo rare ; not to mention the com- 
modities of commerce which cannot be had without Voyages. 

The Fourth ſaid, That for ſeven vagabond errant Stars all 
the reſt of the firmament are fix d and ſtable, ſending no malig- 
nant influence upon the earth as the Planets do. And the Scri- 
pture repreſents Satan to us as a Traveller, when he anſwers 
God in Job to the queſtion whence he came, I come from 
going to and fro inthe earth, and from walking up and down 
10 It. 

The Fifth ſaid, We muſt diſtinguiſh perſons, places, times, 
and other circumſtances pertaining to voyages. For if you ex- 
cept Embaſſies, in which the good of the State drowns all other 
confiderations, thoſe that would travel muſt be young and 
ſtrong, rich, and well born, to get any good by their travels 5 
otherwiſe they will be but like ſick perſons who receive no eaſe, 
but rather inconvenience, by tumbling and ſtirring ; the inju- 
dicious and imprudent returning commonly worſe then they 
went, "becauſe they diſtra& their minds here and there. Of 


which one troubled with the ſame diſeaſe of travelling, aſking 
Vvuv Socrates 
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Socrates the reaſon, he anſwer'd him that 'twas becauſe hedid 
not leave himfelf behind when he chang'd place, and that he 
ought to change his mind and not the air in order to become 
wiſe ; it being impoſſible but he that is a fool in one Country, 
can become wiſe by paſling Seas and running from one Province 
to another. As for places, 'tis certain; that before the voyages 
of Italy, and ſome other climates, the diſeaſe of Naples and 
other worſe things were not only not ſo much as heard 3 but 
moſt contagious diſeaſes have by this means been transfer'd into 
the remoteſt Countries. So that if ever it were reaſonable for a 
man to be wiſe at another's coſt, 'tis in the matter of travelsz 
in which thoſe that have perform'd moſt , commonly bring 
home no other fruit but a troubleſome talkativeneſs, wherewith 


they tire peoples ears, and a ſad remembrance of what they 
have luffer'd. 
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1. Which 5 the beſt ſe& of Philoſophers. 11. Whence 
comes the diverſity of proper names. 


Ne of the greateſt ſigns of the defedts of the humane mind, 

is that he ſeldom accompliſhes his deſigns, and often mi- 
ſtakes falſe for true. Hence ariſeth the incertainty and varie- 
ty in his judgements. For as there is but one ſtraight line from 
one point to another, fo if our. judgements were certain they 


. would be always alike, becauſe Truth is one, and conformable 


to it ſelf; whereas, on the contrary, Error is always various. 
T his variety is of two forts, one of the thing, the other of the 
way to attainit. For men were no ſooner [ocur'd from the in- 
Juries of the air, and provided for the moſt urgent neceſlities 
of the body, but they divided themſelves into two bands. 
Some following outward ſenſe contented themſelves with the 
preſent. Others would ſeek the cauſes of effe&s which they ad- 
mir'd, that is to ſay, Philoſophize. But in this inquiſition the 

became of different judgements 3 ſome conceiving the truth al- 
ready found , others thinking it could never be found, and 
others labouring in ſearch of it, who ſeem to have moſt right to 
the name of Philoſophers. The diverſity of the way to arrive 
to this truth isno leſs. For according as any one was prone to 
vice or vertue, humility or pride (the probable cauſe of diver- 
ſity of Sects) heeſtabliſh'd one ſutable to his own inclination, to 
judge well of which, a man muſt be of no party, or, at leaſt, 
wult love the intereſt of truth moſt of all. But the queſtion is, 
which is Truth3 no doubt that which comes neereſt the Judge's 
ſentiment, and has gain'd his favour, as Yenws did the good will 


of 
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.of Paris.” And becauſe the goodneſs of a thing conſiſts in its 
fatableneſs, the contemplative man will judge Plato's Philoſo- 
phy better then that of Socrates, which one delighted with afti- 
on and the exerciſe of vertues will prefer before all others ; rhe 
indifferent will give the preeminence to that of the Peripate- 
ticks who. have conjoyn'd contemplation with ation. And 
yet, ſpeaking abſolutely, *ris impoſſible to reſolve which is the 
beſt of all. For as we cannot know which 1s the greateſt of 
two lines but by comparing them to ſome known magnitudes 
So neither can we judge which is the beſt Sect of Philoſophers, 
unleſs it be agreed wherein the goodneſs of Philoſophy conſi- 
der'd- abſalutely conſiſts, Now 'tis hard to know what this 
goodneſs is, - unleſs we-will ſay 'tis God himſelf, who as he is the 
meaſure; pf all beings, ſo he is the rule of their goodneſs. So 
that the beſt. Philoſophy. will be that which comes neereſt that 
Supream; Goodneſs, as Chriſtian Philoſophy doth, which con- 
fiſts in the-knowledgeof one's ſelf and the ſolid. praftice of ver- 
tues, Which alſo was that of S.:Paxl who defir'd to nothing but 
Jeſus, and him crucifi'd ; which he calls the bigheſt wiſdom, al- 
though itappear folly in the eyes of men. + 

...; The Second ſaid; That the firſt and ancienteſt Philoſophy is 
that of. the Hebrews,  call'd Cabala, which they divided into 
that of Names: or Schemot, and of things call'd by them Sephi- 
roth. : Whoſe excellency Joſephns, againſt Appior, proves, becauſe 
all other Philoſophies have had'Sects, but this always remain'd 
the ſame;, and; would loſe its name if it were not tranſmitted 
from Father to Son in its integrity. *Twas from this Cabala that 
Pytbagorgs, and Plato firnamed Moſes Atticus, took their Philo- 
fophy, which they brought into Greece 3. as 'twas from the Indian 
Brachmans and Gymnoſophiſts that Pythagoras took his Metem- 
pſychoſis and abſtinence from women and animals; and learn'd 
wn and meaſures formerly unknown in Greece. Some of 
theſe Indian Philoſophers uſe to ſtand upon one foot all day be- 
holding the Sun, and had fo great reſpect for every thing indu'd 


with a ſoul, that they bought birds and other animals, and if 


any: were ſick kept them in hoſpitals till they were cur'd, and 
then ſet them free. - The Perſians likewiſe had their Magz, the 
Egyptians their Prieſts, the Chaldeans and Babylonians their 
Aſtrologers and Sooth-ſayers; the Gaules their Druyds and 
Bards. But the Greeks had more plenty and variety then any. 
Their ancienteſt Philoſophy was that of Aduſens, Linus, Orphens, 
Heſtod, Homer, who cover the Science of natural and ſuper- 
natural things under the veil of Poetry and Fiction, till the time 
of Pherecydes, the maſter of Pythagoras, who firſt writ the ſame 
in Proſe. Their Philoſophers may be diſtinguiſh'd according 
to the diverſity of ſubjeds whereof they treat, whence they who 
amuz'd themſelves about ratiocination were nam'd Logicians, 
the firſt of whom was Zexo. They who contemplated Nature, 
Naturaliſts, the firſt of whom was Thales; they who ſoar'd to 

Vvv 2 ſuper- 
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ſupernatural ſpeculations , Metaphylitians , whercin Ariſtotle 
excell'd ; thoſ who regulated manners, Moraliſts, of whom 
Socrates was the principal, who was the fon of a Sculptorand a 
Midwife. But their principal diviſion is of their different Sefts, 
which, though in great number, may be reduc'd to theſe follow- 
ing. I. The Academick, fo called of the place where 'twas 
raught, ſo famous, that all places deſtinated to inſtruction in 
Liberal Sciences retain the ſame name at this day. "Twas divi- 
ded into three, namely, the old Academy, whereof Socrates 
and Plato were authors; the middle, which ow'd its inſtituti- 
on to Archeſilaws, author of the famous Epoche, or ſuſpenſion 
of judgement concerning all things, whom for that reaſon Ter- 
tullian calls Maſter of Ignorance3 and thanew founded by Car- 
zeades and Lacides, who held that there 1s ſomething'true, but 
*twas incomprehenſible, which was almoſt the ſame Se& with 
the Scepricks and Pyrrhoneans. IT. The Cyrenaick introduc'd 
by Ariftippes the Cyrenian, diſciple of Socrates,. who firſt took 
money for teaching others, and held it as one of his principal 
maximes, not to refuſe any pleafure which preſented it ſelf rg 


' him, yet not to ſeek it. . I]: The Magarian, eftablifh'd by £- 
 clides of Magara, which proceeded by interrogations. IV. The 


Cynick, founded by Antiſthenes, Maſter to Diogenes, and Memip- 
pus. V. The Stoick, whereof Zexo Cyitienſis, Auditor of 
Crates the Cynick, was author. VF. The Epicurean,: of Epi- 
curusthe Athenian, who conceiv'd that every thing was made 
by chance, and that the chief good conſiſted in pleaſure, ſome 
ſay of the body, others of the mind. V II. The Peripatetick; 
inſtituted by Ariſtotk. *'Twould be endleſs to relate the extra- 
vagances of all particular perfons. . But I conceive that of the 
Cynicks was the moſt diſhoneſt ; that of the: Stoicks, moſt ma- 
jeſtical 3 thatof the Epicureans, moſt blameable ; that of 47 
ſtotle, moſt honourable 3 that of the Academicks moft ſafe ; 
that of the Pyrrhoneans or Scepticks the moſt eafie. For as *tis not 
very creditable; ſo nothing is eafier when any thing is afk'd of 
us then to ſay that we are incertain of it, inſtead of anſwering 
with certainty, or ele to ſay that we know nothing of it ; ſince 
to know our ignorance of a thing is not to be wholly ignorant 
of it. | | 

The Third ſaid, That the Sect of the Scepticks had more fol- 


| lowers then any other, (doubters beingincomparably more nu- 


merous then Doctors) and is the more likely to be true. For 
compare a Gorgias Leontinus, or other Sophiſter of old'time, or 
one of the moſt vers'd in Philoſophy in this age, who glory of 
knowing all, and of reſolving all queſtions propounded, with a 
Pyrrhonean ; the firſt will torture his wit into a thouſand po- 
{tures , to feigen and perſwade to the hearers what himſelf 
knows not, and by diftinCtions caſt duſt in their eyes, as the 
Curtle-fiſh vomits Ink to ſoil the water when it finds it felf 
caught. Onthe contrary, the Sceptick will freely confeſs the 
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debr, and whether you convince him or not, will always ſhew 
that he hasreaſon to doubt. Nevertheleſs, though this Se& be 
the eaſieſt, 'tjs not in every thing the trueſt. For as 'tis teme- 
rity and intolerable arrogance to pronounce ſentence confident- 
ly upon things which axe hid to us, and whereof we have not 
any certain knowledge, as the quadrature of the circle, the du- 
plication of the cube, the perpetual motion, the Philoſophers 
Stone 3 ſo 'tis too groſs ſtupidity to doubt of the exiſtence of 
things, to. judge whereof we need no other help but perfe& 
ſenſes 5 as thar it is this day when the Sun ſhines, that the fire 
burns, and that the whole is greater then its parts. | 

The Fourth ſaid, That Philoſophy being. the deſire of Wiſdom, 
or [rather Wiſdom it ſelf, which is nothing elſe but a ſtore of all 
the virtues Intelleftual and Moral 3 that is the perfeQeſt Philo- 
phy which-renders thoſe addicted to it , moſt ſure in their 
knowledge, and inclin'd to virtue. And becauſe there was 
never {{@& but had ſome defect, neither inthe theory or the pra- 
Rice, the beſt of all is not to be any, but to imitate the Bee, 
and gather what is good of each fort, without eſpouſing it 3 which 
was the way of Potamon of Alexandria, who, as Diogenes Laer- 
tius records, founded a Se call'd EleQive, which allow'd every 
one to'chooſe what was beſt in all Philoſophies. *Tis alſo the way 
that 4r:ſtotle held in all his Philoſophy, eſpecially, in his Phyſicks 
and Politicks, which are nothing but a colle&ion of opinions 
of 'the Ancients 3 amongſt whom he hath often taken whole 
pages out of Hippocrates, though he name him not. Nor are we 
more oblig'd to embrace Ariſtotle's Philoſophy then he did that 
of his Predeceſlors3 it being free for us to frame one out of his 
precepts, thoſe of Raimond Lully, Ramus, and all others. 

The Fifth faid, That amongtt all ſeas the moſt excellent, as 
alfo the moſt ſevere. is that of the Stozcks, whom Sexeca ranks ag 
much above other Philoſophers, as men above women. Their 
manner of diſcourſing and arguing was fo exquiſite, that if the 
Gods, ſaid one, would reaſon with men,they would make uſe of 
the Logiek of Chryſippns the Stoick, Their Phylicks treated partly 
of bodies , partly of incorporeal Beings, Bodies, according to 
them, arceither principles or elements, which are ours. Their 
piineiples axe two, God and Matter, which are the ſame with 
the Unity and Binary of Pythagoras, the fire and water of Thales. 
They call God the cauſe and reaſon of all things, and ſay that he 
is fire, not the common and elementary, but that which gives 
all rhings their being, life, and mation, And they beliey'd that 
there is one God ſupremely good, bountiful and provident, but 
that he is fingle in his eflence 3 herein following Pythagoras, who 
ſaid that God is not ſo much one as Unity it ſelf. Sezece faith, 
that he is all that thou ſeeſt, all intire in every part of the world 
which he ſuſtaines by his power. Briefly, they conclude 
their natural knowledge of God as the ſovereign cauſe, by his 


Providence, by Deſtiny, which he hath. eſtabliſh'd in all things, | 
an 
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| and by the Gerii, Heroes and Lares, whom they conſtitute 


Angels and Miniſters of this Supreme Providence. - The Second 
Principle, Matter, they make 'coeternal to God', grounding 
cheir doGtrine upon the Maxime of Democritus, that as nothing 
can be annihilated, fo nothing can be made of nothing.. Which 
was likewiſe the error of Ariſtotle, who is more intricate then the 
Stoicks, in his explication of the firſt matter, which he defines to 
be almoſt nothing. True it is, they believ'd that every thing 
really exiſtent was corporeal , and that there were but four 
things incorporeal, Time, Place, Vacuum, and the Accident of 
ſome thing; whence it follows, that not onely Souls, and God 
himſelf, but alſo the Paſſions, Virtues, and Vices, are Bodies ; 
yea Animals, ſince according to their ſuppoſition the mind of 
man isa living animal,inaſmuch as 'tis the cauſe that we are ſuch ; 
but Virtues and Vices, ſay they, are nothing elſe but the mind fo 
diſpos'd. But becauſe knowledge of fublime things-is common- 
ly more pleaſant then profitable, and that, according ' to them, 
Philoſophy is the Phyſick of the Soul, they ſtudy chiefly to era- 
dicate their Vices and Paſſions. Nor do they call any wiſe but 
him that is free from all fear, hope. love, hatred, and fuch other 
afſions, which they term the diſeaſes of the Soul. Moreover, 
twas their Maxime, that Virtue was ſufficient to Happineſs, that 
it confiſted in things not in words,that the ſage is abſolute maſter 
not onely of his own will, but alſo of all men; that the ſupream 
good confiſted in living according to nature, and ſuch other 
concluſions, to which being modifi'd by faith, I willingly fub- 

{cribe, although Paradoxes to the vulgar. F 03 206625 217th 
Upon the Second Point 'twas ſaid, That a name1s an artificial 
voice repreſenting a thing by humane inſtitution, who- being 
unable to conceive all things at once, diſtinguiſh the ſame' by 
their differences either ſpecifcal or individual; the former by 
appellative names, and the other by proper,' as thoſe of Cities, 
Rivers, Mountains, and particularly thoſe of men, who alſo 
give the ike to Horſes, Dogs, and other domeſtick creatures; 
Now fince conceptions of the Mind, which repreſent things, have 
affinity with them, and words with conceptions, it follows that 
words have alfo affinity with things, by the Maxime of Apgree- 
ment in the ſame third. Therefore, the wiſe, to whom alone it 
belongs to aflign names, have made themmoſt conformable to 
the nature of things. For example, when we pronounce the 
word Noxus, we make an' attraGtion inwards. On the contra- 
ry, in pronouncing Yoxs, we make an expulſion outwards. The 
ſame holds in the voices of Animals, _ thoſe ariſing from 
theſounds of inanimate things. But *tis particularly obſerv'd, 
that proper names have been tokens of good or bad * ſc arri- 
-ving to the bearers of them, whence aroſe the reaſoning of-the 
Nominal Philoſophers,and the Art of Divination,by names call'd 
Onomatomancy 5 and whence Socrates -adviſes Fathers to: give 
| their 
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their Children good names, whereby they may be excited to 
Virtue 3 and the Atheniazs forbad their ſlaves to take the names 

of Harmodins and Ariſtogiton , whom they had in reverence. 

Lawyers enjoyn heed to be taken to the name of the accuſed, in 

whom *ris capital to diſguiſe it 3 and Catholicks affe& thoſe of 
the Law of Grace, as Sectaries do thoſe of the old Law, the ori- 

ginals whereof were taken from circumſtances of the Bodie; as 
from its colour the Kozrars took thoſe of Albar,Niger, Nigidins, Ful- 
vizs, Rufſas,Flavins ; we, thoſe of white, black,grey,red-man,&c. 
from its habit, Craſſus, Macer, Macrinus, Longus, Longinus, Cur- 
tizs 3 we, le Gros, long, tall, &c, From its other accidents, the 
Latines took Ceſar, Claudins, Cocles, Varus, Naſo; we, le Gon- 
teux, (gowty,) le Camus, (flat-nos'd,) from Virtnes or Vices, 
Tranquillus, Severus; we, hardy, bold, ſharp; from Profeſſion. 
Parſon, Serjeant, Marſhal, and infinite others. Bur chiefly, the 
names of places have been much affefted even to this day, even 
ſince the taking of the name of the family for a firname. And if 
we cannot find the reaſon of all names and firnames, *tis becauſe 
of the confuſion of languages, and alteration happening therein 
upon frequent occaſions. 

The Fourth faid, That the cauſe of names is caſual, atleaſt 
in moſt things, as appears by equivocal words, and the common 
obſervation of worthleſs perſons, bearing the moſt glorious 
names; as amongſt us, a family whoſe males are the talleſt in 
France, bears the name of Petit. Norcan there be any affinity 
between a thing and a word, either pronounc'd or written ; and 
the Rabbins endeavour to find in Hebrew names, (which, if any, 
muſt be capable of this correſpondence, in regard of Adam's 
great knowledge, who impos'd them) is no leſs an extravagance 
then that of matters of Anagrams. In brief, if Nero fignifi'd an ex- 
ecrable Tyrant, why was he ſo good an Emperor the firſt five 
years? And of that name import any token of a good Prince, why 
was he ſo execrable inall the reſt ofhis life ? 


—_—_—_ 


CONFERENCE LXXXIX. 


I. Of Geniz. Whether the Suicide of the 
Pagans be juſtifiable. 


Lato held three forts of reaſonable natures ; the Gods in 

© Heaven, Menon Earth, and a third middle nature be- 
tween thoſe two, whoſe manſion is from the ſphere of the Moon 
to the Earth ; he calls them Ger3z, from their being the cauſes 
of Generations here below, and Dzmons from their great know- 
ledge. Theſe Genii, whom his followers accounted to be ſub- 
tile bodies, and the inſtruments of Divine Providence, are, ac- 
cording to them, of three forts, Igneous, Aereous, and — 3 
the 


Genu, 


— 
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the firſt excite to contemplation, the ſecond to ation, the third 
ro pleaſure. And 'twas the belief of all Antiquity , that every 
perſon had two Gerzz 3 one good, which excited to honeſty and. 
virtue, (as the good Genius of Socrates ) whom they reckon'd 
in order of the Igneous; and the other bad, who incited to 
evil, ſuch as that was which appeard to Br#txs, and told him 
he ſhould fee him ar Phz/ippz, Yet none can perceive the afliſt- 
ance of their Genius, bur onely ſuch whoſe Souls are calm and 
free from paſſions and perturbations of life. Whence Avicenna 
faith, that onely Prophets and other holy Perſonages have 
found their aid, in reference to the knowledge of future things, 
and government of life. For. my yy I think theſe Geniz are 
nothing elſe but: our reaſonable ſouls, whoſe intelleftual and 
ſuperior part, which inclines us to honeſt good, and to virtue, is 
the good Genius; and the ſenſitive inferior part which aims onely 
to ſenſible and delightful. good, is the evil genius which inceſ- 
ſantly ſollicites us to evil. Or if the Geriz be any thing with- 
out us, they are no other then our good -and evil Angels, 
conſtituted , the former to guard us, the fecond to make us 
ſtand upon our guard. Moreover, 'twas expedient that fince 
inferior bodies receive their motion from the ſuperior, ſo ſpiri- 
tual ſubſtances inherent in bodies ſhould be afliſted in their 
operations by ſuperior ſpirits free from matter; as tis an ordinary 
thing in Nature-for the more perfect ro give law to luch as are 
leſs in the ſamekind. And not onely men, but alſo all other 
parts of the world, have Angels deputed to their conſervation ; 
tutelary Angels being nothing but the organs of Divine Provi- 
dence, which embraces all things. | 
The Second faid, That the Geriz produce in us thoſe effects 
whereof we know. not the cauſe ; every one finding motions in 
himſelf to good or evil, proceeding from ſome external power; 
yea, Otherwiſe then he had reſolved. &87#0nides was no ſooner 
gone out of a houſe but it fell upon all the company 3 and 'tis 
ſaid, that as Socrates was going 1n the fields he caus'd his friends 
who were gone betore him to be recall'd, faying, that his familiar 
ſpirit forbad him togo that way 3 which thoſe that would not 
liſten to were all mired,and ſome torn and hurt by a herd of ſwine. 
Two perſons, formerly unknown, love at the firſt fight ; allies, 
not knowing one another,oftimes fee] themſelves ſeiz'd with un- 
uſual joy 3 one man is alwayes unfortunate , to another every 
thing ſucceeds well ; which cannot proceed but from the favour 
or oppoſition of ſome Gerzi, Hence alſo. ſome Geniz are of 
.greater power then others, and give men ſuch authority over 
other men that they are reſpected and fear'd by them. Such was 
the Genius of Arguſtzs, in compariſon of Mark Antonie, and that 
of F. Cejar againit Poxzpey. But though nothing is more common 
then the word Genius, yet 'tis not ealte to underſtand the true 
meaning of it, Plato faith, 'tis the guardian of our lives. EpiGetws, 
the over-ſeer and ſentinel of the Soul. The Greeks call it the 
| | | ; Myltagogue, 
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Myſtagogue, or imitator of life, which 1s our guardian Angel. 
The Stoicks made two ſorts 3 one ſingular, the Soul of every one; 
the other univerſal, the Soul of the world. Parro, as Saint Au- 
giſtine reports, in his eighth book of the City of God, having di- 
vided the immortal Souls which arc in the Air,and mortal which 
are in the Water and Earth, faith, that between the Moon and 
the middle region of the Air, there are aerious Souls call'd 
Heroes, Lares, and Geri, of which an Ancient ſaid, it 1s as full 
as the Air is full of flies in Summer 3 as Pythagoras ſaid, that the 
Air is full of Souls, which is- not diflonant from the Catholick 


Faith, which holds, . that Spirits are infinitely more numerous. 


then corporeal ſubſtances; becauſe as celeſtial bodies are in- 
comparably more excellent and ample then ſublunary, ſo pure 
Spirits, being the nobleſt works of God, ought to bein greater 
number then other creatures. What the Poets ſay of the Genius 
which they feign to be the, Son of Jepiter and the earth, repre- 
ſenting him ſometimes in the figure of a ſerpent (as Yirgil do's 
| that which appear'd to Zx#25,) ſometimes of a horn of plenty, 
which was principally the repreſentation of the Genius of the 
Prince, by which his flatterers us'd to ſwear, and their facri- 
"_ Wine and Flowers to him, is as myſterious as all the 
reſt. | | | 
The Third faid, That the Genius is nothing but the tempe- 
rament of every thing, which confiſts in a certain harmonious 
mixture of the four qualities, and being never altogether alike, 
but more perfect in ſome then in others, 1s the cauſe of the di- 
verſity of ations. The Genius of a place is its temperature, 
which being ſeconded with celeſtial influences, _ call'd by ſome 
the ſuperior Ger77, is the cauſe of allpreduttions herein. Pre- 
penſed crimes proceed from the melancholy humour 3 the Ge- 
nius of anger and murders is the bilious humour z that of idle- 
neſs, and the vices it draws after it, . is phlegme z and the Ge- 
nius of love is the ſanguine humour. Whence to:follow one's 
Genius is to follow one's natural inclinations, either to good or 
to evil. | | | 


Upon the Second Point*twas ſaid; That evil appears ſuch onely Wheih 
by compariſon, and he that ſees himſelf threatned with greater g,,;.; 


IT, 
er the 


de of the 


evils then that of death, ought not onely to attend it without pagays be 
fear, but ſeek it as the onely ſoyereigu medicine of a deſperate jufifiablc. 


malady. What then, if death be nothing, 'asthe-Pagarry believ'd, 
and leave nothing after it. For we muſt diſtinguiſh Paganiſme, 
and Man confider'd in his pure ſtate of nature, from Chriſtianity 
and the ſtate of Grace: In the former, I think Diogenes had rea- 
ſon , when meeting Spexſipp#s languiſhing with an incurable 
diſeaſe who gave him the good day, he an{wer'd, I wiſh not you 
the like , fince thou fufcreſt an evil from which thou maiſt 
deliver thy ſelf ; as accordingly he did when he returned. home. 
For all that they fear'd in their Religion after death, was, Not- 

XxX . Being; 
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 Beivg what their Faſt; taught them of the ſtate of ſouls in the 
other life being fo little believ'd that they reckon'd it amongſt 


the Fables of the Poets. Or if they thought they left any thing 
behind them, 'twas only their renown, of which * couragious 
man that kill'd himſelf had more hope then the ſoft and effemi- 


nate. The fame is ſtill the cuftom of thoſe great Sea Captains, 


who blow themfelves up with Gun-powder to avoid falling into 
the enemies hands. Yet there's none but more efteems their re- 
ſolution, then the demeanor of cowards who yield at mercy. 
This is the ſole means of making great Captains and good Soul- 
diers by their example, -to teach them not to fear death, not to 
hold it, with poltron Philoſophers, the moſt terrible of tetribles. 
And to judge well of both, compare we the abjeCtneſs of a Per- 
ſens, a\lave led in triumph, with the generofity of a Bratzs, ora 
Cato Uticenſis. For 'twere more generous to endure patiently 
the incommodities of the body, thefinjuries of an enemy, and 
the infamy of death, if man had a ſpirit proof againſt the 
ſtrokes of fortune. But he though he may ward himſelf with 
his courage, yet he can never ſurmount all ſort of evilsz and 
according to the opinion of the ſame Philoſopher, all fear is not 
to be rejeted. Some evils are fo vehement that they cannot be 
diſpoſed without ſtupidity, as torments of the body, fire, the 
wheel, the loſs of honour, and the like, which 'tis oftentimes 
better to abandon then vainly to ſtrive to overcome them. 
Wherefore, as 'tis weakneſs to have recourſe to death for any 
pain whatſoever, ſo 'twas an ignominmious cowardize amongſt the 
Pagans to live only for grief. | 

The Second ſaid, That nature having given all individuals a 
particular inſtinct for ſelf-preſervation, their defign is unnatural 
who. commit homicide upon themſelves. And if civil inteſtine 
wars are worſe then forreign, then the moſt dangerous of all is 
that which we make to our felves. Wherefore the ancients, 


who would have this brutality paſs for a virtue, were ridiculous, 


becauſe acknowledging the tenure of their lives from ſome Dei- 
ty, 'twas temerity in them to believe they could diſpoſe thereof 
to any then the donor, and before he demanded it. In which 
they were as culpable as a Souldier- that ſhould quit his rank 
without his Captain's leave, or depart from his ſtation where he 
was plac'd Sentinel. And did not virtue, which is a habit, re- 
= many reiterated aCts, which cannot be found in Suicide, 

ince we have but one lifeto loſe; yet this aGtion could not paſs 
for a virtue , fince Fortitude appears principally in ſufferings 
and miſeriesz which to avoid by death-is rather cowardize and 
madneſs then true courage. Wherefore the Poet juſtly blames 
Ajax, for that, after he had overcome He&or, deſpis'd fireand 
Hames, yet he could not ſubdue his own choler, to which he fa- 
crifie'd himſelf. And Lxcretiamuch blemiſh'd the luſtre of her 
chaſtity by her own murder; for if ſhe was not conſenting to 
Tarquin'scrime, why did ſhe pollute her hands with the blood 


of 
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of an innocent, and for the fault which another had commit- 
ted 3 puniſhments as well as offences being perſonal. He who 
kills himſelf only through wearineſs of living is ingrateful for 
the benefits of nature, of which life is the chiet : if he be a good 
man,he wrongs his Country by depriving it of one,and of the ſer- 
vices which he owes toit; as he wrongs Juſtice, if he be a wick- 
ed perſon that hath committed ſome crime, making himſelf his 
own witneſs, Judge, and Executioner. Therefore the Prince 
of Poets places thoſe in hell who kill'd themſelves, and all Laws 
have eſtabliſh'd puniſhments againſt them, depriving them of, 
ſepulture, becauſe, ſaith Egeſippxs, he that goes out of the world 
without his father's leave deſerves not to be receiv'd into the 
boſom of his. mother, the earth. I conclude therefore, that 
the ignorant dreads death, the timerous fears it, the fool pro- 
cures it to himſelf, and the mad man executes it, but the wiſe 
attends It. ; 

The Third ſaid, That the genergus reſolution of thoſe great 
men of antiquity ought rather to have the approbation then the 
ſcorn of a reaſonable mind 3; and 'tis proper to low ſpirits to cen- 
ſure the examples which they cannot imitate. *Tis not meet, 
becauſe we are ſoft, to blame rhe courage of a Cato, who as he 
was tearing his own bowels could not forbear laughing even 
while his ſoul was upon his lips, for joy of his approaching delj- 
verance ; nor the conſtancy of a Socrates, who to ſhew with 
what contentedneſs he received death, convers'd with it, and di- 
yore what others call its bitterneſs, ' without any trouble, the 
pace of forty days. Sextius and Cleaxthes the Philoſopher fol- 
low'd almoſt the ſame courſe. Only they had the more honour, 
for that their deaths were purely voluntary. For the will 
forc'd by an extrinſecal cauſe, pertorms nothing above the vul- 
gar who can obey the laws of neceffity : bur when nothing 
forces us todye but our ſelves, and we have good caule for it, 
this death is the moſt gatlant and glorious. Nor is it 1njuſt, as 
is pretended, any more then the Laws which ſuffer a man to 
cut off his leg for avoiding a Gangrene. Why ſhould not the 
Jugular Vein be as well at our choice as the Median? For as I 
tranſgreſs not the Laws againſt Thieves when I cut my own 
Purſe, nor thoſe againſt Incendiaries when I burn my own 


wood ; ſo neither am I within the Laws made againſt murther- 


ers, by depriving my ſelf of life: 'tis my own good which I 
abandon, the thred which I cut is my own. And whar 1s ſaid, 
that we are more the publick's then'our own, hath no ground 
but in our pride, which makes us take ourſelves for ſuch necef- 
fary pieces of the world as not to be: diſmember'd from it with- 
out a noble loſs to that great body. Beſides, were we ſo uſec- 
full to the world, yet our own turn muſt be firſt ſerv'd. Let 
us live then, firſt for our ſelves, if it ' be expedient; next, for 
others: but when life becomes worſe then death, let us quit it 
as we do an inconvenient or unbecoming garment. Is it not a ſign 
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Of Hunting, 


of generoſity to make Gouts , Stones, : Aches. and all other 
Plagues of life yield to the ſtroke of a victorious hand, which 
alone blow puts an end to more maladies then all the fimples of 
Galen, and the Antidotes of Avicexna. 

The Fourth ſaid, He could not approvethe determination of 
the Stoicks,who ſay that vulgar fouls live as _- as they can;thoſe 
of the wile, as long as 'tis fit, departing out of life as we do from 
the table, or from play when we are weary. That the examples 
of Priſcia who accompani'd her huſband in death of Pzſo, who 
dy'd to fave his childrens of Sext#s's daughter who kill'd her 
ſelf for her father ; of Zero who did as much, to avoid the in- 
commodities of old age (which made it paſs for piety at Rome, a 
long time, to caſt decrepit old men head-Jong from a Bridge in- 
to Tiber ) are as culpable as he who ſurrenders a place when he is 
able to defend it. For whereas Plato exempts ſuch from the 
puniſhment againſt ſui-cides who committed it to avoid infamy 
or intolerable neceſſity 3 and what Pry faith, that nature hath 
for this end produe'd ſo many poyſonous Plants for five or fix 
ſorts of Corn. that rhere is but one way to enter into the world, 
but infinite to go-out of it 3, the imputing it to ſtupidity not to 
70 out of a prijon when one hath the key, adding that 'tis law- 
FF to execute that which 'tis lawful to deſire, as S. Paxl did his 
own death5 yea the example which is alledged of Sawpſor, of 
Razias, and of eleven thouſand Virgins who precipitated them- 
ſelves into the ſea to fave thetr chaſtity ; in the Church are effe&s 
of a particular inſpiration, not to be drawn into conſequence, 
and out of it examples of rage and deſpair diſguis'd with the 
maſk of true fortitude and magnanimity, which conſiſts chiefly 
in ſupporting evils, as the preſidents of ſo many religious ſouls 
atteſt to us. 
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CONFERENCE XC. 


I. Of Hunting. IF. Which 55 to beprefer'd, the 
weeping of Heraclitus , or the laughing 
of Democritus. 


F the leaſt of goods hath its attractions, 'tis no wonder if 
I Hunting (.wherein are comprehended the three ſorts of 
good, honeſt, profitable, and delightful) have a great intereſt in 
our affeftion; being undoubtely preferrable before any other 
exerciſe either of body or mind. For Play, Women, Wine, 
and all the pleaſure which Luxury can phancy in ſuperfluity of 
Clothes, Pictures, Flowers., Medals, and ſuch other paſſions, 


- not usfitly nam'd diſeaſes of the ſoul, are divertiſements either 


{oſhameful, or fa weak, that they, cannot enter into a 
| PO \ wit 
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with hunring, fo honeſt that it hath been always the recreation 
of great perſons, whoſe martial courage us'd tobe judg'd of by 
their inclination to this ſport, which Xezophor calls the appren- 
tiſage of War, and recommends ſo much to Cyrvs in his Inſtitu- 
tion, as Julius Pollax doth to the Emperour Commodus, Its 
profitableneſs is chiefly diſcern'd in that it renders the body dex- 
trous and active, preferves health, and by inuring it to labour 
makes a firm conſtitution, hindring it from being delicate, con- 
ſumes the ſuperfluous humours, the ſeeds of moſt diſeaſes. 
Laſtly, the ht of Hunting muſt needs be great, ſince it 
makes the Hunters think light of all their pains and incommo- 
dities. The mind has its pleaſure in it by hope of the prey in 
ſuch as hunt for profit, and by the contentment of poſlefling 
what they ſought : befides the confideration of the ſubtilty of 
the Fox and Wolt, the trouble which the Hare gives her dif- 
pleas'd purſuers. | 

The Second faid, *Tis the only pleaſure which does wrong to 
no perſon, but'delivers Countries from the injuries and depre- 
dations of beaſts. And though 'tis the moſt laborious of all 
pleafures, yet *tis leaſt follow'd by repentance, and inſtead of 
wearying thoſe that are once addicted to it, makes them love it 
in exceſs, for which reafon *tis probibited to the meaner ſort of 
people. All the Heroes are repreſented under the form of 
Hunters; as Perſexs who firſt hunted the wild Goat Caſtor who 
taught the management of the horſe, before wild, to chaſe the 
Stag 3 Pol/ax who firſt trac'd beaſts with Lime-hounds 3 Melea- 
ger who invented the Spears to aſſault the Boar ; Hyppolytws, 
Toyles, Hayes, and Nets ; 0r7oz, Kennels and Leaſhes 3 which 
were ſoadmir'd in his age, that the Poets tranſlated him into 
Heaven, where he makes a glorious ſign, as they put Caſtor and 


| Pollux among the Gods, and feign'd a Diana the Goddeſs of 


Hunters. - Moreover, the holy Scripture gives Nizerod, the firſt 
King in the world, no greater title then that of Mighty Hunter. 
And the good man Iſaac would not give his bleſſing to his'fon 
Eſan, till after he had brought him of his Veniſon. 

The Third ſaid, That Man being fince the loſs of his domini- 
on over the beaſts, by his fin, oblig'd to defend himſelf againſt 
their invaſion, this gave riſe to hunting, which is conſequently 
as ancient as the world. There are three forts of it, according 
tothe three ſorts of animals which it purſues, in the air, on the 
earth, and in the waters 3 namely, Hawking, Hunting properly 
ſo call'd , and Fiſhing. Hawking 1s the purſuit of Birds -by 
Birds , and irs of divers kinds according to the diverſity of 
Hawks and quarries. Hunting is the'chaſe of four-footed beaſts, 
which are either great, as Lyons, Bears, Stags, Boars ; or ſmall, 
as Wolves, Foxes, Badgers and Hares. Both the one and the 
other is perform'd by Dogs, of which there are good of all fizes 
and colours, and ſome peculiar to one fort of Game. Fiſhing 


is the venation of Fiſhes, whereof Plato makes two kinds z one 
by 
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by the Line, and the other by Nets, the more recommendable in 
that 'twas praGtis'd by the Apoſtles, and our Lord himſelf, who 
was figur'd by the firſt Chriſtians under the Hieroglyphicks of a 
Fiſh, with the Greek word 1x@ Ts, which they explicated thus 
by the firſt Letters of that Language, Jeſus Chriſt, God, our 
Saviour. 

The Fourth ſaid , That Hunting being as various as men's 
conditions, Its variety makes it as agreeable as neceſlary ; gun- 
ning, which is the leaſt, inſtructs the Souldier to ſhoot exaCtly, 
to be patient, and fits htm for war, eſpecially the hunting of the 
Badger, who makes head in his entries, then fights from trench 
to trench; and at length retreats to his laſt fort, where he pra- 
&iſes all the fleights of war uſual in beſieg'd Cities, till he be ta- 
ken by the undermining of the Pioneers. For Pythagoras his 
prohibition to kill animals, is no leſs light then his Metempſy- 
choſis 3 or his reaſon to forbear fiſbing, or eating of fiſh, out of 
reſped& to their filence. The objeQion, that God permitted our 


firſt Parents to eat the fruits of the earth, not the fleſh of ani- 


' mals, and that during two thouſand years none was eaten, con- 


Il 
Which us to 
be prefer d, 
the weeping, 
of Heracli- 
ta<, or the 
laughing of 


Democrittfs. 


cludes nothing from a Negative Authority 3' and Abel ſpar'd not 
the life of the Lamb of his flock, which he offer'd to God, then 
God had done that of the beaſts, of whoſe ſkins he made Coats 
for Adam and Eve. And God's prohibition to the Jews to eat 
any thing taken by a beaſt, as Dogs or Birds, being aboliſh'd to- 
gether with other ceremonies. - Moreover , all animals being 
made for man, they have no reaſon to complain, if they be ap- 
ply'd to that end, but eſpecially the hunting of miſchievous 
beaſts is profitable. 


Upon the ſecond Point 'twas ſaid, That in this Queſtion, to 
juſtifie weeping, we have the example of our Lord, whom we 
read not ever to have been ſeen laughing, not even at the mar- 
riage feaſt whereat he was preſent ; but he lamented the death 
of Lazarus, though he knew that himſelf was going to raiſe him 
up again, And he compares the entrance into Paradile to the 
gate of a Judge, which a good woman cannot get open, 
nor move the Judge to do her juſtice , but by many com- 
plaints and tears : and he pronounceth the houſe of 
mourning blefled , ſaying, that GO-D abides there : on the 
contrary, laughter and rejoycing not onely were the fore- 
runners of the Deluge , but at preſent occaſion a thouſand 
offences againſt God, our Neighbour, and our Selves. Morc- 
over, all the Exhortations and Sermons of Preachers tend 
only to move tears of contrition 5 and ſome obſerve, in the trial 
of Witches and Conjurers, that they never weep, which isa cer- 
tain argument of an ill nature, eſpecially in women and chil- 
dren. And Dido, ſpeaking of the ingrateful Z#reas, more reſents 
his not weeping when he bid her adieu, then all thereſt. For 
we are naturally inclin'd to weeping, as being the moſt humid 
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of all animals; and nature ſeems to have made the brain only 
for the eyes, which.being always moift have alſo a glandule in 
the greater corner, call'd (from its office) Lachrymalis, which is a 
ſpungy fleſh full of little holes. ſerving to attra& the moiſture 
of the brain which furniſhes the matter of tears, and diſperſes it 
drop by drop, Jeſt falling too much together, the brain ſhould 


be leftdry, which is a temper contrary to its natural one, Now þ. 


as for objects without us, 'tis evident there 1s more cauſe of 
. weeping then of laughter. For if we look under our feet, 
there the ground preſents it ſelf, which ſooner then every one 
hopes is to bury every on's ambition, and afford him but fix foot 
of earth; if on each ſide of us, there appear ſo many mileries, 
that the Spaniards, who are accuſtom'd thereunto, ſay proverbi- 
ally that they who are afflicted with the miſeries of others bear 
the whole world upon their ſhoulders. If upwards, what a 
cauſe of ſadneſs is it to ice that ſo great and vaſt a Kingdom is at 
this day in leſs eſteem then the meaneſt part of this valley of 
tears, the earth, and to ſee God diſhonour'd ſo many ways. 
Come we down to our ſelves; the infirmities of the body, the af- 
flictions of the mind, all the paſſions of the ſoul and the crofles of 
fortune, have made thoſe that have moſt taſted the pleaſures of 
this life, acknowledge that it is nothing but thorns and miſeries, 
and with the wiſe man, nothing but vanity : of which not to 
ſpeak a word, were to be inſenſible ; to laugh, impiety 3 and 
to imitate #ſop's Snails who laugh'd at their coſt. It remains, 
therefore. that 'tis wiſdoin to bewail them. 

The Second ſaid, There is a time to weep, and a time to laugh, 
as the Wiſeman teſtifies ſo that to. do either continually is 
equally vicious : Yet laughter being moſt ſutable tro man who is 
defin'd by the faculty he hath to laugh, and not by that of 
weeping, which is common to Harts and Crocodiles, who ſhed 
true tears, and other beaſts weep after their manner, but none 
laughs: I conceive that the laughter of Democritns was lefſe 


blameable then the weeping of Heraclitus ; whole tears render'd 


him odious and inſupportable to all the world, which, on the 
contrary, is greatly pleas'd with the company of laughers, and 
eafily fide with them. Moreover, their Jovial and fanguine hu- 
mouris always to be preferr'd before the Saturnine and melan- 
choly humour of weepers, who are their own greateſt enemies, 
exhauſting their moiſture, and by concentration of the ſpirits 
hindring the free functions of reaſon. Whereas Jaughter which 
is a ſign of joy and contentment dilates the ſpirits, and cauſes all 
the ations of life to be perform'd better. And the Jaughter of 
Democritus exciting the like motion of joy in the ſpectators; 
their joy dilated their ſpirits, and render'd them more docible 
and capable to receivc his counſels. | | 

The Third ſaid, That as a Phyſician were no lefſe imperti- 
nent in laughing at his Patient, then imprudent in weeping for 


' the malady which he ſees him endure : So Democritus and He- 
, rachitus 
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raclitus were as ridiculous, the one as the other, in laughing at, 
or lamenting the miſery of men. Moreover, it ſeems to bea 
ſign of repcntance, that he put out his 'own eyes, and not to 
Philoſophizc the better : otherwiſe he ſhould have done as one 
that cut off his own legs that he might leap the better ; ſince 
the eyes arc the windows of the ſoul, whereby it admits almoſt 
all its informations. Heraclitas therefore was more excuſable 3 
becauſe tears proceed from charity and compaſlion, but laugh- 
ter is an effe& of contempt, and procures us as much hatred as 
the other do's affeftion. Beſides, Democritns's laughter could. 
_ neither make others better, nor himſelf; for what profit can be 
made by the ironies and -gibes of a mocker. On the contrary, 
tears are ſo perſwaſive, that Arg#ſts, as fubtle as he was, ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be deceiv'd by. thole of Cleopatra, and beliey'd her 
willing to live when ſhe had reſoly'd to dye. 

The Fourth ſaid, That both of them had reaſon, conſidering 
the vanity of the things of the world, which are equally ridicu- 
lous and deplorable. For though laughter and weeping ſeem 
contraries, yet they may proceed from the ſame cauſe. Some. 
Nations have wept at the birth of their children, whereas we 
make exultations, Many have laugh'd at Alexander who wept 
becauſe he had no more worlds to conquer. Xerxes wept when 
he beheld his goodly Army, of which not one perſon was to be 
left after a hundred years, whilſt a Philoſopher of his train 
laugh'd at it. And in both paſſions there is a retraction of the 
nerves ; whence the features of the countenance of one that 
laughs are like thoſe of him that weeps. Moreover, the three 
ſabje&s which may oblige men to laughter , namely , the 
croſſes of furtune , and what they call Virtue and Science, 
afford equal matter of laughing and weeping. When for- 
tune caſts down ſuch as ſhe had advanc'd to the top of her 
wheel, are not they as worthy of commiſeration as of deriſion, 
for having truſted to her inconſtancy 2 When our Gentry cut 
one another's throats for an ambiguous word, leſt they ſhould: 
ſeem cowards, are they not as deplorable as ridiculous, in taking: 
the ſhadow of virtue for it ſelf? And as for Science, ſhould 
theſe two Philoſophers come from the dead, and behold our 
youth ſpend ten years in learning to ſpeak, and all our Philoſo- 
phy reduc'd to a bundle of obſcure diſtin&tions , would not 
they dye once more with equal reaſon, the one with weeping, 
and the other with laughing ? 2 
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CONFERENCE XCL 


IL. Whether heat or cold be more tolerable. IT. Who 
are moſt happy in this World, Wiſe Men 


or Fools. 


(*_ moves us more then any other thing. And 
though no ſenſe be leſs fallacious then the Touch, yet *tis 
guided by compariſon as well as the reſt, Thus Caves ſeem 


cold in the Summer, becauſe we come out of the hot air 3 and jj, 


hot in Winter , becauſe the ſame air which we forſake is cold, 
the Cave remaining always in the ſame temper, without recur- 
ring to thoſe Antiperiſtaſes which have no foundation in the 
thing ; the organs of the Touch being the ſole competent judges 
of the ſeveral degrees of tangible qualities 3 the firſt of which 
are heat and could, provided thoſe Organs be neither too ob- 
tuſe, as 1n the Paralytical, nor too exquiſite as when the nerve 
lyes naked. *Tis requiſite alſo that the man who judges be in 
health, for he that has an Ague thinks nothing too cold in his 
hot fit, and nothing too hot or ſo much as temperate during 
the cold fit; ſo the phlegmatick and melancholy bear heat 
better then cold , the bilious and ſanguine the latter better 
then the former, as correcting the exceſs of their own temper. 
Now at firſt ſight heat ſeems more ſupportable, becauſe more 
congruous to life, which conſiſts in heat(by which Galez defines 
the ſoul) as deathin its contrary, cold. Moreover nature hath 
made the hot Climates more large and capacious then the cold, 
which are two very ſtreight ones, although ſhe hath ſupply'd 
thoſe Regions with the remedy of Furs : all the reſt of the. 
world is either hot or temperate, and always more hot then 
cold. Nevertheleſs, I conclude for cold, becauſe heat joyn'd 
to our heat renders it exceflive, whereas cold being encounter'd 
by it, there reſults a temperate third. Beſides, the oppoſition 
of cold redoubles the natural heatz whence we have greater 
appetite in Winter then in Summer, ſleep longer, and perform 
all natural functions better, and are more cheerful in mind : 
whereas in Summer our bodies and minds are languid, and lefs 
capable of labour ; and *tis more dangerous , in reference to 
health, to cool our ſelves in Summer then to heat our felves in 
in Winter ; the firſt occafioning , the latter preventing moſt 

diſeaſes. | | 
The Second ſaid, That cold being an enemy to nature, it ex- 
ceſs muſt be more hurtful, and conſequently more inſupportable 
then that of heat, particularly that of the Sun. For this grand 
Luminary, the ſoul of the Univerſe, and whoſe heat 1s the 
cauſe of all generations, muſt alſo be that of their preſervation 
not of their deſtruftion. Whence the excels of his heat is much 
Yyy more 
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more tolerable then that of cold. Moreover, hot Countries are 
more fertile, and the Scripture teaches us that the firſt Colonies 
came from the South : Yea, ſome DoGtors place the Terreſtrial 
Paradiſe under the Xquinoctial : whence it follows that hot 


| Regions having been firſt inhabited, have alſo been moſt habi- 


table: even the Torrid Zone, thought unhabitable by all anti- 
quity, experience hath found very populous; whereas the cold 
are but very little habitable,and not at all,beyond the 78 degree. 

The Third ſaid, That the heat which preſerves our lives is 
natural, gentle, and agreeable, not extraneous, as that meant 
in the queſtion is. Therefore external cold muſt be compar'd 
with heat, likewiſe external and extraneous, not with the vital 
heat, which is of a more ſublime order then theſe elementary 


_ qualities. Now. 'tis certain external heat is more powerful and 


ative then external cold, ſince it conſumes and diſſolves Me- 
tals, which cold cannot, and 1s more hurtful becauſe it dries up 
humidity which is the foundation of life. *Tis alſo leſs tolera- 
ble ; for we can bear the touch of the coldeſt body in the world, 
namely Ice, yea eat it without harm 3; but none could ever re- 
fiſt flames. Whence fire 1s the cruelleſt of puniſhments, not 
cold, from which, beſides, we may more eaſily defend our 
ſelves then from exceſſive heat, which may be abated a little by 
winds, ſhadows, or other artifices, but not wholly, as cold 1s 
by help of fire, clothes, and motion. 

The Fourth ſaid, If it be true which Cardar ſaith, that cold 
is nothing but a privation of heat, Nature, which dreads no- 
thing ſo much as non-entity, muſt abhor it moſt ; nor can it be 
any way attive, ſince that which exiſts not cannot act. Burt I 
will ſuppoſe, as 'tis moſt probable, that both the: one and the 
other are poſitive entities, fince cold enters into the compoſition 
of bodies as well as heat, the bones, membranes, ſkin, nerves, 
and all but the fleſhy parts, being cold, as alſo the brain, the 
nobleſt part of man. And I conceive that heat and cold, con- 
ſider'd either as internal principles of a living body, or as two 
external agents, enemies of life, cold is always more hurtful then 
heat. On the one fide hot diſtempers alter the funtions, but 
cold aboliſh them, depriving us of ſenſe, motion and life, as in 
the Lethargy, Apoplexie, Epilepſie, and other cold diſeaſes. 
And on the other, external heat indeed draws forth part of our 
ſpirits, and thereby weakens us, whence come faintings after 
too hot a bath, or too great a fire : but it never wholly quenches 
and deſtroys them as the light of the Sun drowns that of a 
Candle at noon, but do's not extinguiſh it. | 

The Fifth ſaid, Becauſe, as Hippocrates faith, in his Aphoriſins, 
ſome natures are beſt in Winter, others in Summer ; as old 


menare not much inconvenienc'd by the moſt vehement heats, 


whereas cold kills them; on the contrary, young people of hot 
tempers endure heat more impatiently then cold ; and there is 
no temperament ad pondxs or exatt; Reaſon muſt be call'd to 

the 
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the aid of our ſenſes, .not only to judge of moiſt and dry, as 
Galen thinks, but alſo of hot and cold : which being abſolutely 
conſider'd in their own nature, without reſpect to us, I conceive 
heat much more active then cold, and conſequently, leſs ſup- 
portable : becauſe the more a thing hath of form, and leſs of 
matter,'tis the more aCtive;the one of theſe principles being pure- 
ly active, and the cauſe of all natural actions, the other ſimply 
paſſive. Thus the earth and water are dull and heavy ele- 
ments, in compariſon of the air and fire, which are leſs denſe and 
material : Heaven, the univerſal cauſe of all ſublunary things, 
15a form without matter, as Averroes affirms. Now heat rari- 
fies and dilates its fubject, and ſeems to make it more ſpiritual, 
and ſo 1s more a&tive then cold, which condenſes and (tops all 
the pores and paflages. Which alſo appears, in that the hotteſt 
diſeaſes are the —_ acute ;. and if cold diſeaſes kill ſometimes, 
they charm and dull the ſenſes, and ſo render death more gen- 
tle and ſupportable. On the contrary , the cruelleſt deaths, 
great pains,and the moſt violent difeaſes,are ordinarily caus'd by 
ſome hot humour. Hence it is that no perſon dyes without a 
Fever ; and Hippocrates affirms that the ſame heat which gene- 
rates us kills us. In fine, God, whois the prime Reaſon, hath 
judg'd heat more active, and leſs ſupportable then cold, fince he 
appoints fire to torment the devils and damned ſouls. 


Upon the ſecond Point *'twas ſaid, As there is but one right 


Fine, and infinite crooked, ſo there 1s but one wiſdom, and one ho are m-ſt 


way to attain it, namely, to follow right reafon ; but follies ”-77> go 
Y iſe 


FY Men or Fools; 


are of all ſorts, and of as many faſhions as there are different 
minds which conceive things under divers apparences of goo 
neſs. So that the number of fools being greater then that of 
wiſe, men, theſe will always loſe their cauſe. Moreover, if 
happineſs be well defin'd by contentment, who 1s there but ac- 
counts fools more happy then the wife ? Witneſs he, who other- 
wiſe intelligent enough, was a fool in this only point, that he 
would diligently repair alone to the Theatre, and phancy that 
he'ſaw and heard the Actors, and applauded them, although 
no body was there beſides himſelt : but being cur'd of his folly, 
he complain'd of his friends in ſtead of thanking them, for ha- 
ving been too careful to render him miſerable, being a ' happy 
man before. Beſides, folly hath this priviledge, that we bear 
with that truth from the mouth of a fool - which would be odi- 
ous in another : and the tribe of fools is indeed exceeding 
great, ſince we are born ſuch; for a child is agreeable upon no 
other account butits ſimplicity, whick48riothing elſe bur folly 3 
by which many faults are excuſable in youth, which are not to 
be endur'd in other ages. And thoſe whom we account hap- 
pieſt, and that dye ofold age, end thus ; and are therefore call'd 
twice children; and folly ſerves to take away the ſenſe of all the 
diſcontents and incommodities of old age. Yea he that more 
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neerly conſiders the courſe of our life will find more of folly in 
it then .of wiſdom. For if ſelf-conceit , play , love, and the 
other paſſions, be ſo many follies, who is free from it ? 

The Second ſaid, That wiſe men alone are happy, is juſtly ac- 
counted a Stoical Paradox, fince *tis contrary to true natural 
ſentiments, which ſhew us that the happineſs of this life conſiſts 
only in two points, namely, in the privation of grief, and the 
volletiod of good. As for the firſt, not to ſpeak of bodily 


* pains, from which the wiſe are no more exempt then fools, the 


ſtrongeſt minds are more intelligent by their more vigorous rea- 
ſoning, and (conſequently) more ſuſceptible of inward grief and 
affliction, of hope, fear, deſire, and as other paſſions; beſides 
that they are ordinary of a melancholy temper, and more fix'd 
upon their objects then fools, who are more inconſtant : to ſay 
nothing *of the ſcruples of conſcience, which many times rack 
their Pires, of the points of honour, of civilities, nor of the 
knotty queſtions in the Sciences. As for the latter, the poſſeſ- 
fion of good, fools have a better ſhare then the wiſe, becauſe 
there is no abſolute, but onely relative, good in this worid 3 
whence proceeded the many different opinions touching the | 
chief good, and the ſaying, that none is truly happy unleſs he 
thinks himſelf ſo. And therefore there are more fools then 
wiſe happy. For the latter diſcerning the meaneſs and vanity 
of the goods of the world, account it no happineſs to poſſeſs 
them, but ſtrain their wits to find others more ſolid, which 
they will never find in this world : whereas the former live con- 
tented and happy in the quiet enjoyment of their preſent goods, 
beyond which they wiſh no others. Moreover, our happineſs 
and contentment depends upon our ſelves, that is, upon our 
own imagination, as appears in the Hoſpitals of fools, who are 
ſo far from reſenting the horror and miſery wherein they really 
are, that, on the contrary, they flatter themſelves with their 
agreeable phancies of being Kings, Emperors, and very gods 
from which they take more pleaſure then they give to others. 
As alfo in that Athenian,who imagining all the ſhips in the Pirz- 
an Haven to be his, rejoyc'd for their return, and ſu'd his 
friends at Law for curing him of this agreeable folly. In fine, 
according to the meer ſentiments of nature, the people of the 
world p_—_s themſelves to all ſorts of pleaſures, are more 
happy then thoſe who deny the ſame to themſelves, in obedience 
tothe counſels of the Goſpel ; and yet in the judgement of God, 
who is the rule of true wiſdom, theſe are wiſe, and the other 
fools. Laſtly, the Law is favorable to fools in the perpetration 
of great crimes, their defeCt of will being their ſecurity. For 
which reaſon we call them Innocents. 

The Third ſaid, This Queſtion is the harder to be deter- 
min'd, becauſe there is no judge but isa party. But if werefer 
our {elves to the wiſe, as it belongs to them to determine things, 


they will judge it to their own advantage. And indeed, to place 
| felicity 
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felicity of the mind in the total alienation of the mind, or in 
the ſeveral degrees of the ſame, 1s no leſs prepoſterous then to 
place the pleaſure of the body in pain or difeaſes, For man's 
felicity or chief good confiſts not in opinion; otherwiſe it were 
- not true, but only imaginary, and ſo man alone, amongſt all the 

creatures, could not betruly happy. But this beatitude of man 
conſiſts in his end3this end is his actions the action of man,as man, 
1s that which renders him like to God by contemplation and yer- 
tue, the two moſt perfe& operations of the underſtanding and 
the will, proceeding from principles to concluſions in the theory, 
and from the means to the end in the practice of moral vertues, 
which are not without prudence and reaſon, becauſe they con- 
ſiſt in mediocrity, which cannot be underſtood but by the com- 
pariſon of the two extreams ; which is an action of the under- 
ſtanding. Since therefore folly is a Lzfion of the rational facul- 
ty, whether this Reaſon be aboliſh'd, deprav'd or diminiſh'd 
(which are the ſeveral degrees of folly) tools cannot be happy, 
becauſe they cannot live according to right reaſon : in which 
the eſlence of this life's felicity conſiſts. As they are exempt 
from vices, ſo they are incapable of vertues. And if it be true, 
that no man is happy but he that is contented, and that con- 
tentment confiſts in the ſatisfaction we have in the enjoyment of 
ſome good, which gives us reſt; fools cannot be happy, fince 
ſatisfaction of mind proceeds from its reflexion upon the excel- 
lence or goodnes of the thing which we poſlſels. Now reflexion 
is a moſt perfect aCt of the Intelle&, which returns upon its ob- 
jetsand itſelf. So that what Civilians ſay of {laves, that they 
cannot be happy in this world, becauſe they are not their own, 
nor counted for any thing, but reputed in the number of the 
dead ; the ſame may with much more reaſon be affirm'd 
of tools. 


CONFERENCE XCII. 


F. Which is moſt healthful, moiſture or dryneſs. 
II. Which 3s to be preferr d, the contemplative 
life, or the aGlive. 


He Philoſopher Thales had reaſon in affirming water to 

be the principle of all things ; whether he had learn'd out 

of the books of Moſes, that in the beginning the Spirit of God 
mov'd upon the face of the waters, and fo the water appear'd 
firſt of the Elements ; or elſe had obſerv'd in nature that no ſub- 
lunary forms can ſubſiſt without moiſture, which Chymiſtry 
. teaches us toextra@ out of the moſt acid bodies, which neither 
can ſubfiſt without humidity tying and uniting their parts, 
other- 
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otherwiſe likely to fall into duſt ; as it alſo ſerves toall genera- 
tions, thoſe of Plants and Animals beginning always by humi- 
dity, which is the cauſe why the Sea is more fruitful in Fiſh 
(which likewiſe are more ſound) then the earth in its Animals, 
of lefs bulk then the Marine. For humidity 1s the food of their 
natural heat 5 it alſo cauſes Leaves, Flowers and Fruits, to grow 
forth in Plants upon the earth, and in the entrals thereof it forms 
Minerals; the nobleſt of which are the moſt duGile and fufible, 
which is a ſign of their abundant humidity, as the dryeſt and 
moſt earthy are the worſt. The dews of Heaven fertilize the 
earth,whence God threatens his people to give them a heaven of 
braſs, and an earth of iron ; and when he promiſes great bleſſings, 
he faith, he will give dew in abundance, which alſo was the 
bleſſing which Iſaac gave his ſon Eſax. The inundation of Nz- 
Izs fattens the poſleſſions of Egypt. The Spring, the moſt 
healthful and agreeable of all Seaſons, is moiſt; Autumn, on 
the contrary, is the producer of difeafes, by reaſon of its dry- 
neſfſe. Pearls are generated in the humidity of the Sea, where- 
in alſo Yenw was born. Moiſture is alſo the cauſe of plumpneſs 
and beauty, which is never found in a lean face and a dry body; 
and it hath fo great an influence in our nature, that we call a 
good one a good of pleaſing humour. The Moon governs all 
things by moiſture upon which ſhe hath a particular influence ; 
and the Planets are more benigne in moiſt Signs then in dry, 
amongſt which that of Y3rgo ſpoils the earth of all its beauties ; 
and of the Planets Mars and Satnrn are the deſtroyers of nature 
by their drynefſe. In fine, Humidity renders the Seaſons, 
Winds, Places, Ages more agreeable, and Women more beau- 
tiful then Men. -As Children, who abound'in humidity, are 
more agreeable then dry old men. And there's no perſon but 
had rather livein a climate temper'd with humidity, as between 
40 and 50 degrees, then in the ſands and defarts of Libia, more 
proper for the generation of Monſters then the habitation 
of men. | 

The Second faid, Although dry weather, being the faireſt 
and pleaſanteſt, hath more patrons then moiſt, yet 'tis more un- 
healthy. The temperate Zones are pluviousz and that Au- 
tumn which 1s commonly rainey, 1s yet. moſt unhealthy, this 
proceeds from the inequality of its temperature, and fome 
other extraneous cauſes, as the abundance of fruits which f111 
our bodies with crudities. The Spring, whoſe temperature 1s 
hot and moiſt, is according to Hippocrates, moſt healthy, not 
ſubject to great diſeaſes, the matter whereof is evacuated by 
expulſion of the noxious humours. Moreover, humidity re- 
vives Plants and Animals, and Man, Nature's perfeteſt work, 
abounds moſt with itz to which cauſe Carda# refers his greater 
ſagacity. And being life is nothing elſe but the Prime Humidi- 
ty, thence thirſt comes to be the greateſt bodily inconvent- 


ence3 and diſeaſes caus'd by a dry intemperature are generally 
: incurable. 
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incurable.” Rheum is not fo dangerous as an HeCtick Fever, 
and experience ſhews us that land too moiſt may be render'd fer- 
tile, but there's no remedy for the droughts of Africa; humane 
Art being puzled to preſerve a Garden during thoſe of Sum- 
mer. Laſtly, Phytick takes the opportunity of moiſt weather 
for purgations, as moſt convenient for health. 


The Third ſaid, That all the firſt qualities are aQive, but 


heat and moiſture more then the other two, whence the air be- 
ing imbu'd with humidity alters our bodies more ſenfibly then 
when 'tis charg'd with dry exhalations. For our radical moi- 
ſture is aerious, oyly, and benigne, and the extraneous moi- 
ſture is aqueous, maligne and pernicious; a capital enemy to 
that balſame of life, as extraneous heat is to our vital heat, 
which is ſuffocated by abundance of excrements colle&ted by 
humidity which ſtops the pores , but diſſipated by dryneſs 
which opens them. Which made the Prince of Phyſick ſay, 
Aphb. 15. Se@. 3. that of the ſeaſons of the year droughts are 
more healthy, and leſs fatal, then rainy and moiſt weather, in 
which happen long Fevers , Fluxes , Epilepſies, Apoplexies, 
and divers others putrid maladies. Though 'tis impoſſible to 
determine the queſtion abſolutely, bets 'rnkhl be requi- 
ſite to conſider ficcity and humidity ſeparate from other qualities 
and in their own nature, wherein they are not to be found, be- 
ing never ſeparated from cold or heat, which render their na- 
tures, and (conſequently) their effects various. 

The Fourth ſaid, That the pleaſure we take ina thing is the 
ſureſt evidence of the good or hurt it does us. Hence rain is al- 
ways more grateful to us in droughts, then the contrary. Be- 
ſ1des, Death, and old age which leads to it, is nothing but a de- 
ficcation;z and dry diſeaſes are moſt perillous, becauſe they are 
either conjoyn'd with heat which encreaſes them and makes 
them very acute, or with cold which generates Schirrufles, and 
other maladies accompanrd with obſtruction , which are not 
cur*d but by humeCtation. Summer and Autumn are the fick- 
lieſt and dryeſt ſeaſons of the year, but we are more healthy in 
Winter and the Spring. And do's not the humidity of the 
night repair the loſs caus'd by the ficcity and ations of the day ? 
as in the morning, the moſt humid part of the day, our minds 
are more ſerene then all the reſt of the day, whence it was call'd 
the friend of the Muſes. The Brain, the manſion of the ſoul 
and its divineſt faculties, is not only moſt humid, but the ſeat of 
humidity 3 as choler, melancholy, fear, and all other paſſions 
common to us with beaſts have their ſeat in the Gall, the Spleen, 
and the heart, which are dry parts. But although humidity 


ſeems more a friend to nature, then ficcity,, yet the queſtion 


muſt be voided by the diſtin&tion of temperaments, of which 
the melancholy and the bilious eſpecially receive very great in- 
commodity from droughts, and benefit from moiſt ſeaſons, 
which, on the contrary, much torment the phlegmatick. 

Upon 
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II. 
Which is to 
be preferr*d 
the contem- 
plative life, 


W the afjite. 


CCI ut 


Upon the ſecond Point 'twas ſaid, That man being born to 
live in ſociety and employment, the contemplative life ſeems in- 
congruousto this endzand our firſt Parent was plac'd in the earth 
to Till it, and eat his bread in the ſweat of his countenance, not 
to live idly, and look about him. Moreover, the end is more 
noble then the means which tend to it ; but we, generally, con- 
template only in order toact. - In Divinity we conſider God's 
Commandments, in order to perform them; In Mathematicks, 
Lines, Surfaces, Solids, Numbers and Motions, to make uſe 
thereof for Fortifications, Carpentry, and the Mechanicks ; In 
Natural Philoſophy, its Principles and Cauſes, to refer the ſame 
to Medicine z In Law, Right, to apply it to Fat ; In Morali- 
ty, the Virtues, in order to exerciſe them. Conſider what dif- 
ference there is between the contemplation of an empty brain 
and ſolid aftion, that is to ſay, between theory and practice; 
you will find the former only a chimera, and the other a reality, 
asexcellent and profitable as the firſt isjuſeleſs, except to feed the 
phancy with vain imaginations, and fill the mind with preſum- 
ption; there being none but thinks himſelf a greater maſter 
then others, before he hath ſet his hand to the work; and yet 
"tis by their works that our Lord tells 'us we ſhall know every 
one, and not by their diſcourſes, which are as much below 
them as effects and things are more then words. 

The Second ſaid, Contemplation is as much more excellenc 
then aCtion, as the ſoul is then the body ; and to compare them 
together is to equal the ſervant with her miſtreſs. For, not to 
ſpeak of the raptures of an extaſi'd ſou], nor of eternal bliſſe, 
which conſiſting in contemplation, that of this world muſt do 
the like in reference to natural things : Nature alone teaches us 
that things which are for themſelves are more excellent then 
thoſe which are for others. But the contemplation and know- 
ledge of truth, hath no other end but it ſelf; action, the com- 
mon uſes of life. Whence contemplation leſs needs external 
things then aCtion, which requires the help of Riches, Honours, 
Friends, and a thouſand other circumſtances, which hinder a 
contemplative perſon more then they help him, who therefore 
delights moſt in Deſarts and Solitudes. Moreover, the end is 
to be prefer'd before the means, and the end of aCtive life isto 
bring usreſt, as the military life is in order to eſtabliſh, and the 
civil to preſerve peace 3 therefore the reſt of the contemplative 
life being the end of the turbulent active life, it is much more 
noble then its means. As appears alſo by its duration, which is 
greater then that of tranſient and tranſitory ation ; but contem- 
plation is durable and permanent, which is a ſign of the Divi- 
nity of the Intellect that produces it, infinitely more excellent 
then all the other inferior powers , the principles of actions. 
Contemplation being abſtracted from matter and earthly things 
Wearles not the body as aftions do, which require corporeal or- 
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oans 3 and therefore the pleaſure of it is moſt pure and ſimple, 
and conſtant, in regard of its object, thoſe ſublime things which 
wiſdom contemplates z whereas that of aCton is never intire, by 
reaſon of the inconſtancy of its object, which are political things 
continually mutable. The contemplative man finds full fatiſ- 
faction in himſelf, without going abroad to beg approbation 
and rewards from men, without which virtues languiſh and are 
imperfe&t. Moreover, the pleaſure of contemplation is pecu- 
liar to men, and not competent to brutes, who have not only 
external ations as well as we, as Speaking, Singing, Dancing, 
Fighting, Spinning,” Building, and-other Works of Art, which 
we learn'd from them, for the moſt part; but they: have alſo 
virtues, as Chaſtity , Simplicity , Prudence , Piety. ' On the 
contrary, God, as the Philoſopher teaches, exerciſes- neither 
virtues, nor any external aCtions; but contemplation is his ſole 
employment, and, conſequently, the moſt divine of all, though 
it were not calm, agreeable, permanent, ſufficient, proper to 
man, and independent of others, which are the tokens of beati- 
tude, and the chief good. 
The Third faid, ſince *tis true, which Plato faith, that while 
we are in this world we do nothing but behold, by the favour of 
a glimmering light, the phantaſms and ſhadows of things, which 
cuſtom makes us to take for truths and bodies ; they whoamuſe 
themſelves in contemplation, in this life, cannot be ſaid con- 
tented, unleſs after the manner of Tantal#s, who could not 
drink in the midſt of the water 3 becauſe they cannot fatisfie 
that general inclination of nature (who ſuffers nothing idle in 
all her precin&s) to reduce powersnto act, and dead notions in- | 
to living ations. It they receive any pleaſure in the knowledge pn) 
of {me truths, 'tis much leſs then that which is afforded by atti- 
on, and the exerciſe of the moral virtues, of the active life, the 
more excellent in that they are profitable to many, ſince the 
moſkt excellent good 1s the moſt communicable. Moreover, all 
men havegiven the'pre-eminence to civil Prudence and. attive 
life, by propoſing rewards and honours thereuntog but they have | 
puniſh'd the ingratitude and pride of ſpeculative petfotis,- aban- 
doning them to contempt, poverty, and all incommodities of 
life. And ſince the Vice which is oppoſite to ative life is 
worſe then ignorance, which is oppos'd to the contemplative, by 
the reaſon of contraries ation muſt be better then contemplati- 
on ; andthe rather, becauſe virtuous action without:contempla- | 
tions always laudable, and many times meritorious for its ſim 
plicity : on the contrary, contemplation without virtuous aCts 
is more criminal and pernicious. In fine, if it be true, that he 
who withdraws himfelf from aCtive life, to intend contetnplati- 
on, iseither a god or a beaſt, as Ariſtotle ſaith 3 *tis more'like- 
ly that he is the latter, ſince man can hardly become- like 
to God. RY 6 | 7 
The Fourth ſaid, That to ſeparate ative life from contem- 
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Jative is. to cut off the ſtream trom the fountain, the fruit from 
the tree, and the effeft from its cauſe : as likewiſe, contemplation 
without the vertues of the active life 1s impoſſible : reſt and 
tranquillity, which are not found in vice, being neceſſary to 
contemplate and know.  'Wherefore, as the active life is moſt 
neceſlary during this life, ſo the contemplative is more noble 
and divine, 'if this preſent life be confider'd as the end, and not 
as the means and way to attain. to. the other life, in which a&i- 
ons not contemplations ſhall be put to account. Contemplati- 
on is the Sun, Aion the Moon of this little World , receiving 
its direftions from contemplation, as the Moon of the great 
World: borrows-its light from the Sun ? the former prefides in 
the day of contemplative life; the ſecond, which is neerer to 
us, as the Moon is , preſides in the darkneſs of our paſſions. 
Both of them repreſented in Pas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom and 
War, being joyn'd together, make the double-fronted Jazz, 
or Hermaphrodite of Plato, ſquare of all ſides, compos'd of Con- 
templation which is the Male, and Action which is the Female. 


CONFERENCE: XCIIL. 


I ; of the ſpots in the Moon and the Sun. TT. Whes- 


ther 'tis beſt to uſe ſeverity or gentleneſs towards 
our dependents. 


Here is nothing perfe& in the world, ſpots being obſerv'd 
in the brighteſt bodies of Nature. And not to ſpeak of . 


in the Moon thoſe in the: Sun, which ſeem to proceed from the ſame eaule 
2nd the $47. ith thoſe obſerv'd in our flame according as 'tis condens'd or 


rarifid; we may well give account of thoſe in the Moon, by ſay- 
ing, with the Pythagoreans, and ſome later excellent Mathema- 
ticians, that the Moon is an earthly habitable Globe, as the emi- 
nences and inequalities, obſerv'd therein by the. Teleſcope, the 
great: communications of the Moon with. our earth, depriving 
one another of the Sun, by the opacity, rotundity and ſolidty 
of both ; and the cold and moiſt qualities which it tranſmits hi- 
ther, like thoſe of this terr-aqueous Globe ; ſince the ſame appa- 
rences-and illamination of the Earth would be ſeen from. the 
Heaven of the Moon, if a man-were carrr'd thither. And becauſe 
ſolid maſſe bodies, as wood and ſtone, refle light moſt ſtrongly, 
therefore the brighteſt parts of the Moen anſwer the terreſtrial 
denſe parts, and the dark the water, which being rarer, and liker 
the air-isalſo more; tranſparent, and, conſequently, leſs apt to 
ſtop and refle& light. This we experience. in the prolpect of 
high Mountains very remote, or the points of Rocks in the open 
Sea, which reflect a light, and have a colourlike that of the 


Moon, when the Sun is {till above the Horizon with ber : where- 
oy as 
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as the Sea and great Lakes being leſs capable of remitting this 
light, feem dark and like clouds. So that were this Globe of 
Ocean and Earth ſeen from far, it would appear illuminated 
and ſpotted like the: Moon. For the opinion of Plurality of 
Worlds (which can be no way dangerous of itſelf, but only in 
the conſequences the weakneſs of humane wit would draw from 
itz much leſs is it contrary to the faith, as ſome imagine) 1s ra- 
ther an argument of Gods Omnipotence, and more abundant 
communication-of his goodneſs in the production of more crea- 
tures 3 whereas his immenſe goodneſs ſeems to be reſtrain'd in 
the creation of but one world, and of but one-kind; Noris it 
impoſfible but that, as we ſec about fome Planets, namely, Ju- 
piter and Saturn, ſome other Stars which move in Epicycles, and 
in reſpect of their ſtations, and thoſe Planets, ſeem like Moons to 
them, and are of the ſame ſubſtance : ſo that which ſhines to 
us, here below, way be of the ſame ſubſtance with -our.earth, 

and plac'd as a bound to this elementary Globe. 5 
The Second ſaid, That the ſpots of the Sun and Moon cannot 
be explicated without ſome Optical preſuppoſitions. And firſt, 
*tis to be known that Viſion 1s perform'd three ways; diredly, 
by refle&ion, and by refrattion. Direct Viſion, which is the 
moſt ordinary, is when an object ſends its ſpecies to the eye by a 
dire& way, that is, when all the points of one and the ſame ob- 
jet make themſelves ſeen by ſo many right lines. Reflective 
Viſion is when the ſpecies of an object falling upon the ſurface 
of an opake body, is remitted back to the. fight, as 'tis in our 
Looking-glafſes. Viſion by refraCtion, is, when the ſpecies ofan 
objed& having paſs'd through a medium diaphanous to a certain 
degree, . enters obliquely into another. wediurm more or leſs dia- 
phanous 5 for then 'tis broken and continues not its way direct- 
ly : but with this diverſity, that coming from a thicker medinne 
ioto a thinner, as from water into air, the ſpecies in breaking re- 
cedes from a perpendicular falling. upon the common ſurface of 
the two mediums; as, on the contrary, entring into a leſs dia- 
phanous; medium out of one more diaphanous, it breaks, -and 
Cones neerer a perpendicular then it would have done had it 
continu'd directly. : ' Secondly, 'Tis to be obſferv'd, that bo- 
dies which cauſe refletion or refraction are either ſmooth 
or unequal and rough. Smooth bodies make reflection and. 
refraction with order; and the reflected or retracted image 
reſembles its :objec& , although it may be alter'd by the va- 
rious figures. of the reflefting or retradting bodies, as con- 
vex Looking-glaſles diminiſh it, hollow enlarge it; whereas, 
on the contrary, convex Perſpedtive Glaſſes enlarge and 
concave. leſſen the object : but both the Looking-glafles , 
and the other repreſent the Image perfect. LUnequal and 
ſcabrous bodies reflect or refract confuſedly without ., di- 
{tinCt repreſentation of the Image; becauſe theſe Bodies being 
terminated with infinite little imperceptible turfaces looking 
L7z2 every 
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every way, they alfo refle& every way, as is ſeen in ſtones, wood, 
and other bodies of different ruggednefſs, and ſo cauſing different 
refle&ions and refrations. In the third place, we mult obſerve 
ſome prime properties of Looking-glaſles 3 as, That if a ſpecies 
fall perpendicularly upon the ſurface, 'tis likewiſe perpendicu- 
larly refle&ed, and conſequently, upon its own object 3 as when 
the Eye beholds it ſelf in the glaſs. But if the ſpecies fall ob- 
liquely upon the glaſs, it will be reflected as obliquely the other 
way, making the _ of the incidence equal to thoſe of refle- 
&ion3 as when the Eye beholds ſomething elſe then it ſelf in the 
glaſs. And an Eye conſtituted in the place where it may re- 
ceive the refle&tion' ſhall ſee the image of the objec by help of 
the glaſs. But if the mirror refleCt no ſpecies to the place where 
theEye is, then the ſurface of the mirror ſhall appear ſo much 
more dark as the mirror is exact,that is,{mooth;and more opake, 
the greater the light is. As the oye being in the place of refleftion 
cannot bear the Sun-beams reflefted from the mirror no more 
then the Sun it ſelf; bur being in another place, it ſhall ſee no- 
thing bur darkneſs, and take the glaſs for a hole, eſpecially if it 
lie upon the ground. Moreover, a Convex Spherical glaſs hath 
this property, that it repreſents the image very ſmall, and more 
ſinall when the Eye and object are remote from the mirror which 
is ſmall, orappears ſuch. In which glaſles alfo the Image never 
takes up the whole plane of the glaſs, but a very [mall part of it. 
Laſtly, Every obje& which appears lucid, and not by its own 
light, tranſmits light to us either by reflection or refraction, af- 
ter having receiv'd the ſame from ſome other luminous object. 
From theſe truths here ſuppos'd, but clearly demonſtrated in 
the Catoptricks,-Þ conclude neceſlarily, That the body. of the 
Moon isnot ſmooth, but rough or ſcabrous. For 'tis manifeſt 
by its various faces, that it borrows from the Sun the greater 
light of the two which appear in her, (the leaſt whereof, 'namely, 
that which appears in the part which the Sun enlightens: not, 
C in the increaſe and decreaſe ) many think to be her 'own :)) 
which borrow'd light increaſes or diminiſhes according as ſhe 
removes farther from, or comes nearer tothe Sun; whence the 
diverſity of her faces. From which diverſity of faces 'tis con- 
cluded further, that the figure of the face towards us isſpherical, 
convex, either rough or ſmooth. But ſmooth it cannot be, be- 
cauſe then it would repreſent the very Image of the Sun to us 
very ſmall,and in a ſmall part of its face,the reſt remaining dark, 
by the aforeſaid obſervations of Looking-glaſſes z wherefore it 
muſt be rough or unequal, becauſe the whole face appears lucid 
when 'tis beheld by the Sun at the full, and no image of the Sun 
appears diſtinly in it. For'tis certain, that the Moon ſends her 
borrow'd light by refleftion, and not by refra&tionz otherwiſe 
ſhe ſhould be diaphanous, and would appear moſt illuminated 
when near the Sun, and be full in her conjunCtion, and obſcure 


in her full 3 becauſe ſhe's lower then the Sun, and fo in con- 
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junCtion his light would appear through her; and in her full, 
which is her oppoſition, the Sun's light would paſs through her 
towards Heaven,not towards us. Wherefore,as to the ſpots of the 
Moon, tt may be ſaid, in general, that ſhe is unequally ſcabrous, 
and the dark parts are neareſt ſmoothneſs, and fo make a more 
orderly rejleCtion,but another way then to the Earth, the Angles 
of Incidence and Reflefion being not diſpos'd thereunto. Bur 
they are not perfectly ſmooth, becauſe they tranſmit a little light 
to us; Which they could not do being perfte&ly ſmooth;unlels at 
a certain time when the Sun were ſo diſpos'd, as that his Image 
might be ſeen in thoſe parts, as ina Spherical Mirror. The 
other more ſcabrous parts making a diſorderly and irregular 
reflection, are ſeen on all parts ; as if you faſten pieces of glaſs, 
marble , or the like ſmooth bodies, to a wall enlighten'd by the 
Sun, the rough parts of the wall will appear very bright, and 
the ſmooth obſcure. But becauſe we know not truly what is 
the matter of the Heavenly Bodies, we can onely fay, for proof 
of this unevenneſs in the Moon's body, that the rougher parts 
are more; hard , and the leſs rough are liquid 5 for then the 
liquor ſurrounding the centre of the Moon, as the water doth 
about that of the earth ,, will have a ſurface more approach- 
ing to. ſmoothneſs as the water hath 3 and this,” without 1n- 
ferring it compos'd of earth and water, but of ſome celeſtial 
matter like to. our elementary, and whole fluidity or hardneſs 
doth not prejudice its incorruptibility ; thoſe who. hold the 
Heavens ſohid or liquid, holding them equally incorruptible. 
Unleſs we had rather ſay, that the body of the Moon being all of 
the ſame hardneſs, may nevertheleſs have parts unequally rough 
and ſmooth. a; | 

The Third faidWMhat he apprehended two cauſes of theſe 
ſpots. Firſt, the diverſe conformation of theſe celeſtial bodies, 
which being no more perfealy round then the earth ( which ne- 
vertheleſs would appear ſpherical to us if it wereluminous)make 
ſhadows inſeparable from bodies of other figure then the plain. 
Secandly, from the weakneſs of our Sight, which as it phancies 
colours in the clouds which are not in them, (no more then the 
Air is blew , though it appear to us, and we paint itſuch ;) fo 
being dazled by a luminous body, and the vifual ray being dif- 
gregated, it makes ſundry appearances therein, which can be 
onely dark and obſcure ina thing which is lucid. For I would 
not attribute theſe ſpots, which repreſent the lineaments of a 
face,to ſuch a phancy as that of 4ztzphor, who ſaw his own pictr r- 
in the Air, ſince they are obſerv'd by all people after the ſame 
manner : but the weakneſs of our Sight may contribute ſome- 
thing thereunto. For if weſay that every celeſtial body 1s an 
earth,and that the bright part is the terreſtrial maſs,and the dark 
the water, or the contrary 3 it will be neceſfary that this earth 
alſo have its Heaven, that its ſtars, and foto infinity. 

The Fourth ſaid, That they who have imagin'd ſpots 1n the 
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Sun, had them in their Eyes," it being improbable that there 1s 
any defe& of light in that Star which is the fountain of itz but 
they are produc'd by the vapours between the Sun and the Eye, 
and therefore appear not at full. noon, and change with the va- 
poursand clouds. As for thoſe which appear in the Moon's face, 
there is great diverſity of opinions ; as of the Rabbines and Ma- 
hometans, of the ancient Philoſophers reported by Plutarch in 
his treatiſe thereof, and of the moderns. The firſt are ridicu- 
lous, in believing that Lxcifer, by his fall, and the beating of his 
wings, ſtruck down part of the light of this great Luminary, or 
that the ſame was taken away to frame the Spirits. of the Pro- 
phets. Thoſe Philoſophers who attributed the cauſe to the vio- 
lence of the Sun-beams reflected from the Moon to our Eyes, 
would conclude well if. the like ſpots appear'd in the Sun as 
doin the Moon ; becauſe the rayes coming diretly from the 
Sun to the Eyes have more brightneſs, and dazle more, then 
thoſe refleted by the Moon. Nor can theſe ſpots be the Images 
of the Sea and its Streights ; for the Ocean ſurrounding the 
Terreſtrial Globe, that part of it which remains in the lower 
part of the Globe cannot: ſend its ſpecies ſo far as the Moon, 
whilſt ſhe enlightens the upper part; the Moon being able to 
receive onely the ſpecies of that part which ſhe enlightens, ac- 
cording to the principles of Theodoſizs, who teaches us that from 
the Zenith of one Hemiſphere right lines cannot be drawn to the 
other Hemiſphere, by reaſon of the ſolidity of the Globe; the 
caliginous fire, the wind, the condenſation of the Air, and the 
like opinions: of the Stoicks, and other ancient Philoſophers, 
though erroneous, yet ſeem.to me more probable then thoſe of 
ſome Moderns, who will have the Moon See , Not conſi- 


dering that 'ris too ſmall to make an habe earth, her body 
being the fortieth part of the Terreſtrial Globe, and its ſurface 
the thirteenth of that of the Earth, or thereabouts ; beſides, 
that ſhe comes too near the Sun, whoſe Eclipſe her interpoſition 
cauſeth, They who make the Moon and the Earth to move 
about the Sun, may indeed, with Copernicus, explicdte the moſt 
ſignal motions and phznomena : But the ſtability-of the Pole, 
and the Stars abour it, requires a fix'd point in the Earth, with 
which the inequality of the dayes and ſeaſons could not conſiſt, 
if the Sun were ſtable and in one place. Moreover, the differ- 
ence of dayes proceeds from the obliquity of the Ecliptick, 
which 1s the cauſe that the parallels of the Solſtice are nearer one 
to another, and the dayes then leſs unequal then at the Equi- 
noxes, which cannot hold good in this Scheme. But *cis leſs 
reaſonable to ſay, that the hollow places in the Moon ſeem dark; 
tor by the rules of perſpective, they ſhould remit the Sun's rayes 
redoubled by their reflection, by reaſon of the cone which is 
form'd in hollow partsz nor can they be eminences, which ap- 
pear obſcure, becauſe in this caſe the ſpots ſhould not appear fo 
great, or not come at all to us, being ſurpals'd by the — 
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of the rayes redoubled by the conical figure of the cavities of 
the Moon. *'Tis therefore-more probable that as a Star is the 
thicker part cf its Orbe, ſo the Moon hath ſome denſe: then 
others which are the moſt luminous -as thoſe which are more 
diaphanous, letting thoſe beams of the Sun paſs through them, 
which they are not able to reflect for want of ſufficient denſity, 
ſeem more obſcure, and make the ſpots. 

The fifth ſaid, The ſpots of the Sun cannot be from the ſame 
cauſes with thoſe of the Moon , which experience ſhews us 
changes place and figure, thoſe of the Sun remaining always 
alike, and in the ſame tigure 3 whereby we may alſo underſtand 
the validity of what is alledg'd by ſome, That the Sun moving 
upon his rx Centre carries his ſpots about with him : For 
granting this motion,. yet if theſe ſpots interr'd in the Sun, they 
would always. appear in the ſame manner, and at regular times, 
by reaſon of. the Sun's equal and uniform revolution. Never- 
theleſs, the moſt diligent obſervers find that ſome of them are 

encrated, and diſappear at the ſame time in the Solar face. 
hich would incline me -to their opinion who hold thoſe ſpots 
to be generated out of the body of the Sun, in. the ſame manner 
that exhalations are out of the boſom of the earth z did not this 
derogate from the *receiv'd incorruptibility of the Heavens. 
For it cannot be any defect of our {ight, miſtaking the vapours 
| between the eye and the Sun for ſpots inherent inhis body, ſince 
they are ſeen by all, almoſt in the ſame number and figure; 
. Which;ſhould alter with the zwedium if this were the cauſe of 
them; and 'tis impoſſible that vapours ſhould follow the Sunin 
his courſe for ſo many days together as one of theſe ſpots ap- 
pears; for it muſt move above 6000 leagues a day, though 1t 
were not 'much elevated above the earth. Nor do our Tele- 
ſcopes deceive us, ſince without them we behold theſe ſpots in a 
Baſin of water,or upon a white paper in a cloſe Chamber, where- 
into the Sun is admitted only by a ſmall hole. Nor, Laſtly, are 
they ſmall Stars, call'd by ſome Borbonee and Medicee, becauſe 
we perceive both their nativity and their end. 


\ - Uponthe ſecond Point 'twas ſaid, That he who ſaid a man 11. 
hath as many domeſtick enemies as ſervants, imply'd that we Whether "15 
are to uſe them as ſuch, converſe with them as in an Enemy- %/ 7» »e (c- 
Country, and according to the Counſel of good Captains build mag - 
ſome Fort therein for our ſecurity. Which Fort 1s ſeverity, ,, ys co 
and its Baſtions the reaſons obliging us to this rigour. The firlt 1440y4e, 
of which is drawn from the contempt' enſuing:upon gentleneſs 

and familiarity, and from the reſpect arifing from ſeverity and 

gravity, eſpecially in low and ſervile fouls, which being ill edu- 

cated would eaſtly fall into vicezto which men are moreinclin'd 

then to vertue, if they be not reſtrain'd by fear of puniſhment, 

which makes deeper impreſſion upon their minds then the ſweet- 


neſs and love of virtue wherewith they are not ao_ bene 
; Beſides 
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their dutics, unleſs rhey-be ſpurr'd up by ſeverity, And 'tis a 
oreat diſorder when a ſervant becomes equal to his maſter, as it 
happens by mildneſs;z nor was Paganiſm ever more ridiculous 
then in the $atrrnalia, when the ſervants play'd the maſters. It 
muſt likewiſe 'be confeſs'd that ſeverity hath a certain ma jeſty 
which exaCts ſuch honour and ſervice as gentleneſs cannot ob- 
rain. By this virtue Germanicus became ſo conſiderable, and was 
ſo well obey'd, as,on the contrary, Nerva's mildneſs weakned and 
enervated the Roman Commonwealth. Was ever King more 
ſevere, and better obey'd then Tawberlaze, or any family more 
powerfully eſtabliſh'd then that of the 0#tamars, which owes, 
all its grandeur to ſeverity and rigour, the ſole upholder of Mili- 
tary Diſcipline, a good Captain never pardoning any in war. 
For the miſery of inferiors, whether true or imaginary, joyn'd 
with the natural defire of- liberty, eaſily carries them to rebel- 
lion, if fear and rigour tye not their hands. Thus the war un- 
dertaken by the Servants againſt their Maſters at Rome was the 
effe&t of mildneſs 5 nor was there any other means to repreſs it 
but by blood andilaughter; as another Nation once routed an 
Army of their Slaves with Whips and Stirrup-leathers ; the 
ſight of which reviving the memory of their former ſcars was 
more effe&ual then ordinary weapons. Therefore when the 
Law gave power of life and death over ſlaves, it intended not 
to authorize homicide, being ſufficiently careful of men's lives ; 
butjudg'd it expedient to retain theſe perſons in their duty by - 
the apprehenſion of death. The reaſon which once oblig'd 
the Senate to: put 600 innocent ſlaves to death, for an example 
to others. ths - 
The Second ſaid, whatever ſecurity there may be in ſeverity, 
it hath effeCts too violent to be durable. - Man's mind is too de- 
licate a piece z- and whatever difference fortune' hath put be- 
tween men, their ſpirit, which is the ſame in all, is too noble 
tobe curb'd with a cudgel and biting of brutith ſeverity z which 
on the other fide cauſes hatred, as mildneſs doth love, and is 
therefore to be prefer'd; there, being none but had rather be 
lov'd then hated, and no way to be belov'd but by loving.Forthe 
ſame Proverb which reckons ſervants amongſt neceſlary evils, 
reckons a wite fo too ; and the tyrannical Aphoriſm, So man 
ſervants ſo many enemies, 1s not true but in thoſe who have 
cauſe given them to be ſo.. And indeed, a Maſter's condition 
would be the worſt of all, if he muſt livealways at home upon 
his guard, asin a den of Lyons or Tygres. For, what is al- 
ledg'd, that ſervants are 1ll bred and ill-natur'd, and ſeldom ac- 


: knowledge the obligations they have to their Maſters, is indeed 


too true in the moſt eminent conditions : but that which we 
call ingratitude in them, comes eſpecially from the rigour of our 
deportments, which offuſcate the benefits and commodities they 
receive from us. Their low fortune is unpleaſant enough, with- 


out 
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out making them deſperate to our prejudice, 71: And' indeed; 
the Laws which have allow'd moſt ſeverity to Maſters -ovet:their 
ſlaves, have ſometimes been inſufficient to ſecure.them fromthe - 
fFata} ſtrokes of their:diſconeent; as many Hiſtories:of Roman 
Maſters murder'd by. theit ſlayes (notwithſtanding that riggur of 
'$ilanys's thaw ) and: the :dangerous; revolts: of Spartaoes ;:and 
'others inithe Provinces, ſufficiently teſtifie. Whenceit appears; 
that a man. muſt be in as' much fedrof his ſervants as he would 
be fear d by:them:3: and-that ſuſpicion: and diffidence is as well 
the motherof treacheries as of fafety.ſimce it feems to leave: thoſe 
whom we diſtruſt to do all the milhitef they can. Foritopre- 
tend-ſeverity; for avoidance of contempt and too great familiari- 
ty, in my Judgement ſpeaks great weakneſs of mind; and as if 
dominion: and majeſty could not-be more agreeably maintain'd 
by clemency : and gravity affected by rigour is: as ridiculous as 
odious; yea 'tis to fall into an extremity too vicious, to make 
one's ſelf hated for fear of being ſleighted, and to appear cruel 
to avoid being familiar. "& 

The Third ſaid, 'That although gentleneſs be more accepta- 
ble then ſeverity, yet 'tis alſo more dangerons : witneſs that of 
Lewis the Debonnaire, and El; the chief Prieſt, towards their 
children, for whom the Wiſeman recommends the rod, as Ari- 
ſtotle doth diſcipline for ſervants and flaves : and the indulgence 
of good huſbands to their wives is the moſt apparent cauſe of 
the luxury reigning in that Sex; to ſay no worſe. A family is a 
kind of Republick, and the principles of Oeconomy and Poli- ©. 
cy are much alike. Now we ſec States are preferv'd by the ex- 
act ſeverity of Laws, fignifid by the Rods, Axes, Maces and 
naked Swords, born by Magiſtrates, and the Scepters of Kings. 
But no Magiſtrates have Enfigns of gentleneſs, as being more 
dangerous, , becauſe direftly oppos'd to juſtice, all whoſe rights 
and priviledges are preſerv'd by. ſeverity. And hence clemency 
is not permitted to be us'd by.inferjor Judges, but that it. may 
be more rare, 'tis reſerv'd to Princes themſelves who are above 
Laws and Cuſtoms, , | _ 

The Fourth fajd, It belongs to Prudence to determine when, 
how, where and why, ways of gentleneſsor ſeverity are to be 
usd; ſome. minds heing exaſperated by ſeverity, like thoſe 
tempers on- which. violent medicines work leaſt 5 and others 
turning- ſweetneſs into bitterneſs, whilſt they think it to pro- 
ceed from timerouſneſs or impotence, and fo take licenſe todg 
any thing, whom benigne medicines a&t.not. -But, to ſpeak ab- 
ſolutely, the way .of gentleneſs niuſt always precede and be 
found unprofitable befare coming to rigour, according to the 
precept of the Phyſitians, who ule fire and cauteries only when 
the malignity of the malady. will not yield to ordinary reme- 
dies, which the ancient Arabians never us'd till having firſt 
try.d a diet and regiment of living. Nor do's wiſe Nature ever 
uſe violence till ſhe is forc'd to - by ſome potent cauſe, as Fa 
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fear ofi Vacuity,'-or the penetration of-Dimentfions;"" In all the 
reſtof:heraQiohs ſhe-proceeds with ſweetneſs, wherewith ſhe 
hath:{a?endow'd:man; thatthe ſame humour whirtigives anll 
preſeryes'his being, namely, Blood, is the-cauſe of 'Clemene 
and Gentlaneſs,.call'd:for.this reaſon Humrarity, Wh meſdie' 


' mare ſutableto ournature then to lean towards its contrary ; and 


the-way from -gentleneſs.to vigour is more rational andi;natursl 
then;from rigour to gentleneſs. For when a rough maſter ſpeaks 
flatteringly tohis: ſervants,” they are no: more-mov'd therewith 
then a-Horſe accuſtom'd. to the fpur is with-the'voicealdne!-Yes, 
a Horſe that .will not: ſtir. for: words:will go for” the ſpur; and 
Maſters who. inceſlantly rate:and: beat their ſervants; are like 


_ "thoſe il] Horſe-men who have alwayes their ſputsib the Horſts 
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ſides; where they make by this means a-callous ſcaryinſenſible ro 
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. IL; Whether all Sciences may be 


_ IF . profutably-reduc'd to-one. ' in! + 
Of the Reb bs "Is an ancient faying, that the Luminaries have never more 
ſes of the 7 it ſpeCtators then when ſome Languiſhment befalls them ; 
S*n and becauſe: ordinary effefts, how. excellent ſoever , affe& us leſs 
Hoon, thenſach as are not common, whole novelty raiſes admiration 


in our minds, otherwiſe much delighted in conſideritig others 
defects and imperfections. Thoſe of the CeleſtialBodies are 
deficiencies of light, call'd Eclipſes, which happen by the dia- 
metrical interpoſition of ſome opake body. Toſpeak: onely of 
thoſe of the Sun and. Moon 3 - the former is caus'd by 'the ſhadow 
of the Moon upon-the Earth , and the: latter, by that of the 
Earth upon the Moon, by reaſon of their vicinity. For the Sun's 
courſe being alwayesin the Ecliptick of the-Zodiack, which they 
ordinarily, but improperly, call a line, being rather: a plane 
{aperficies, anda great circle, cutting the ſphere into two equal 
parts; in which the Sun aſcends in his 4pogenm, and deſtends m 

his Perigenm. The Moon likewiſe, according to'her proper 
motion, +1s found every moneth in the fame ſign with the Sun ; 
which 1s call'd her Conjunftion, and makes the New Moon. Yet 
with phis difference, that ſhe iseither in the South or theNorth, 
inreſped of the Sun in the ſame ſign, unleſs: when paſling from 
ane-#0-another ſhe: croſſes the Ecliptick , wherein -the Sun 
makes his courſe in the middle of fuch figr;* in which interſe&ti- 
on 115 made the Eclipſe of the Sun, the Moon being then! dire&ly 
between the Sun and our fight.” This point of interſeRion is 
call dthe Dragon's head; when ſhe moves from the South to the 
» 97 : North, 
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North, and the Dragon's taile 'when from the- North t0/ the 
South. Now foraſmuch as the Lunar Body is lefs then that of 
the Earth, and much leſs then thatof the Sun;. ſcarce taking up 
the latitude of the pyramide form'd by the viſual rayes z hence 
the Suns Eclipſe is never either total or univerſal, the Moon not 
being capable to hide the body of the Sun from thoſe who be- 
hold him from the Earth in another ſituation. After her con- 
junction with the Sun, ſhe with-draws from him by little and 


little, increaſing in roundneſs and light, till ſhe become fully op-_ 


poſite to the Sun, at which time half of her Globe is perfe&tly 
enlightaed ; and then 'tis Full Moon. Now becauſe in this 
perfe& oppoſition the Earth caſts its ſhadow upon that part of 
the Ecliptick which is oppoſite to rhe Sun , if in this oppofitition 
the Moon happen'to cut the Ecliptick, ſhe enters into the Farths 
ſhadow, and becomes darkned by privation of the Suns light. So 
that the Moon is never eclips'd but in her oppoſition when ſhe is 
at the Full, nor the Sun but at New Moon when ſhe is in conjun- 
&ion.Whence that eclipſe of the Sun which appear'd at our Lords 
death was miraculous, the Moon being then naturally unable to 
eclipſe the Sun by her interpoſition, becauſe ſhe was diredtly op- 
polite to him, and at the Full. | 

The Second ſaid, That in this common explication of Eclip- 
ſes, the Parallaxes of the Sun and Moon cauſe many difficulties 
in their calculations, being the cauſe that the ſame Eclipſe is 
total to ſome, partial to others, none to others, and to ſome 
ſooner and longer then to others 3 beſides, that *tis requiſite to 
have as many new calculations as there are different places. But 
a general way whereby to explicate*Eclipſes fo perfealy, that 
one fingle calculation may ſuffice for the whole Earth, and of- 
tentimes for ſeveral Eclipſes , cannot be had without knowledge 
of the diſtances, magnitudes and ſhadows of the Sun, the Earth, 
and the Moon, which are theſe 3 the Sun is diſtant from the 
Earth about 1200. ſemidiametres of the Earth, which amount 
to-almoſt 2000000. of our leagues. The Moonis diſtant from 
the Earth near 56. ſemidiametres of the Earth, making about 
90000. leagues, or the rwoand twentieth partof rhe Sun's di- 
ſtance: Whence at New Moon. the diftance of the Moon from 
the Sun is 109000. leagues; and ſo the Sun is diſtant from the 
Earth twenty one times more then the Moon. . As.for the mag- 
nitude of theſe bodies, the Diametre of the Sun is about fix times 
as big as that of the Earth, : and twenty one times as great as that 
of the Moon 5 and conſequently exteeds the- one five, and the 
other twenty times. Whence it follows, that the kength of the 
ſhadows of the Earth and the Moon bethg proportionate to their 


diftances from:the Stn, as their Diametres are to that-Excels; the . 


ſhadow .of the Earth ſhall have in letgth the fifth. part of its 
diſtance from the Sun, namely, 400000. leagues; and the ſha- 
dow of the Moon the twentieth part-of her diſtatice from-the 
Sun, namely, 955Q0. leagues. Theſe ſhadows -of the Earth 
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and the' Moon are of a conical figure, the baſe whereof is one 
ofthe circles of the Earth or the Moon, and the cuſp is the point 
remov'd from their baſes, according to the aboveſaid diſtances. 
Which. figure proceeds from the Sun's being greater then the 
Moon or the Earth, and all three of a round or ſpherical figure 3 
and the conical ſhadow is a perfe& ſhadow admitting no dire& 
ray from the Sun 3 but there isan imperfe& ſhadow about the 
fame, admitting rayes from ſome parts ofthe Sun, but not from 


all. Andas the imperfe& ſhadow diminiſhes conically, fo the - 


imperfect increaſes conically ; ſo that the Moons imperfect ſha- 
dow reaches goooo. leagues, which is the diſtance of the Moon 
from the Earth , occupying round about the perfect ſhadow 
near 1000. leagues on each fide 3 becauſe 'tis in proportion to 
the Diametre of the Sun, as the diſtance of the Earth from the 
Moon is to the diſtance of the Moon from the Sun. Now fince 
the ſhadow of the Moon, which is 95500. leagues, reaches fur- 
ther then the Moons diſtance from the Earth , which is but 
900OO, leagues, it follows that at New Moon when ſhe is di- 
rely between the Sun and the Earth , (which happens when 
the Moon 1s twenty degrees before or after, either the head or 
the taile of the Dragon) the point of her ſhadow reaches to the 
Earth, covering ſometimes near Zo. leagues round of Earth 
with perfect ſhadow, which is ſurrounded with another imper- 


fe one of a thouſand leagues. And as the Moon by her proper 


motion paſles beneath the Sun from Welt to Eaſt, ſo her ſhadow 
traverſes the Earth from the Weſt part tothe Eaſt ; ſo that 
whereever the point of the perfe(t ſhadow paſſes, there is a to- 
tal Eclipſe of the Sun; and'where the imperfect ſhadow paſles, 
the Eclipſe is onely partial, but greater according as you are 
nearer the perfe&t ſhadow. From theſe conſequences may be 
drawn, That the Eclipſe of the Sun is ſeen ſooner in the Weſt 
part of the Earth then 1n the Eaſt, by almoſt five hours 3 which 
1s the time that the ſhadow of the Moon is crofling the plane of 
the Earth. That one and. the ſame Eclipſe of the Sun cannot 
be ſeenin all parts of the Earth, becauſe, though as the ſhadow 
moves, it croſles from Weſt to Eaſt ; yer it isnot large enough 
to cover the whole Earth from North to South. That in. one 
and the ſame year there are at leaſt two Eclipſes of the Sun 
viſible in ſome parts of the Earth, ſometimes three, and four at 
moſt. For every half year in which the Sun paſles by the Dragon's 
head, if the New Moon be made at the ſame head, there will 
be an Eclipſe, which will be total in the torrid zone, and partial 
in: the temperate zones, a houkad leagues or more on either 


fidez and-this will be the ſole Eclipſe for this half year. If the 


. New Moon be made within ten degrees before the Dragon's 


head, 1 will be onely. this Eclipſe in this half year, which 
which will be total, ſometimes in the torrid zone, ſometimes in 
the ſouthern temperate.zone, and partial, a thouſand leagues or 
More every way. The.like will happen it the New Moon " 

| | made 
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made within ten degrees after the Dragon's head, buta total © * p 
Eclipſe will be ſeen in the torrid zone , orelſe in northern tempe- 
rate. But if in the ſame half year the New-Moon be made be- 
tween ten and twenty degrees before the head, there will be 
an Eclipſe in the cold zone,and at the extremity of the temperate 
ſouthern zone : But then the New Moon immediately follow- 
ing will be made between ten and twenty degrees after the 
head, and there will be another Eclipſe ſeen in the frigid zone, 
and at the extremity of the northern temperate zone z which 
two Eclipſes, moſt commonly, are but partial. The ſame muſt 
be ſaid of the other half year in which the Sun paſſes by the Dra- 
gons tail, ſaving that the parts which precede the taile regard 
the northern part of the Earth; and thoſe which follow, the 
ſouthern; which happens quite contrary at the head. Which 
we muſt obſerve, is diametrically oppoſiteto the taile, and that 
they remain not alwayes in the ſame place, but moveround the: 
Heaven regularly in about nineteen years, contrary to the order 
of the ſignes from Aries to Piſces, and from thence to Aquarize, 
backwards. As for the Ecliple of the Moon, we muſt conſider 
the ſhadow of the Earth, which 1s caſt into the Ecliptick in 
the part oppoſite to the Sun 3 and becauſe the ſame is 400000. 
leagues long, it follows that it croſſes the Heaven of the Moon, 
and beyond ſo that a!though it be diminiſh'd at the Heaven of 
' the Moon, yet in that place it hath near one degree a half dia- 
metre, the Moon not having much more then one degree, And 
conſequently, if tze Moon be at the Full, either in the head or 
the taile ofthe Dragon, orelſe in thirty degrees before or after, 
the Moon will paſs into the ſhadow of the Earth, and beeither 
wholly eclips'd or in part, according as ſhe ſhall enter wholly 
Into the perte& ſhadow. For here the imperfect ſhadow is not 
conſiderable, the Moon not being eclips'd ſo long as ſhe receives 
the rayes of any part of the Sun 3 whence it follows that the 
Moon naturally loſes her light, .but not the Sun, which the in- 
poſition of the Moon onely keeps from our Eyes 5 that the Eclipſe 
of the Moon is ſeen at the ſame time by all thoſe who can ſeeit. 
And that there can be but two jn one year, namely, one in every 
ſix moneths ; ſometimes but onein a year, and ſometimes none 
at all-3 namely, when the Full Moon happens between thirteen 
and ſeventeen degrees, before or after the head or the taile of the 


Dragon. 

Upon the Second Point it was faid, That the defire of know- is 
ing is very charming 3 bur mans life is too ſhort to ſatisfie the yy. 98 
ſame, unleſs the great number of Sciences be reducd into one, c..... ,., 
their multitude requiring a volumn to contain their names z, profitably 
alone, .and. this-with their length being the Leg cauſes of reduc'd to 
the little fruit gather'd from them, and the diſtaſte which they oz. 


beget- : The way of abridgment would be tq retrench out of 
each all matters unprofitable, or not pertaining to the Science, 
"MM "— 
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| as are moſt Metaphyſical Queſtions which are treated of in Los 


ick ; Natural, in Medicine; Moral, Natural, and Juridical, in 

ivinity, to' avoid repetitions : And thus the fifth and ſixth 
Books of Exclid might be reduc'd into one, ſince in the latter 
he demonſtrates by number what before he had demonſtrated 
by lines; yea, the: 117 Propoſitions of his tenth Book might be 
demonſtrated in another order, and compris'd in leſs: then 
thirty; as the five following Books, the three of Candalus, the 
Sphericks of Theodoſizs, the Conicks of Apo/onixs, the Princi- 
ples of Archimedes, and others, which make above 500 Propo- 
fitions, might be reduc'd profitably to leſs then a hundred. But 
above all, *twould be requiſite to be careful of laying down 

ood Principles, and teaching theſe Sciences with order 5 and 
= this purpoſe to retrench all unprofitable Books, whole nume- 


roufneſs cauſes confuſion, and is now more hurtful then their 


ſcarcity was heretofore ; according to Juſtiniar's example, who 
reduc'd'all the Law-books of his time into two Volumns, the Dz- 
geſts and the Code; and that of the Jews, who compris'd all 
things that can be known in one ſingle Science calld Cabbala, as 
the Druids did their Diſciplines under certain Maximes and 
Aphoriſms; and Raimond Lullie's Art teaches to know and 
ſpeak of all things; which might be done, if inſtead of ſpending 
the fitteſt time of our Age (as we do unprofitably) in learning to 
ſpeak Latine and Greek, weemploy'dit, by the example of the 
Ancients, upon the Mathematicks, Hiſtory, and all Sciences de- 
pending more upon memory and phancy then folidity of Judg- 
ment, which might afterwards be form'd in a ſhort time by Lo- 
gick, in order to its being exercis'd in the knowledg of things 
natural, ſupernatural, and moral; which might eafily be ob- 
tain'd in leſs then five years, if all ſuperfluities were retrench'd. 

The Second faid, Becauſe the poſſibility of a thing muſt firſt 
be'underſtood, before the means of attaining it ſought, 'tis re- 
quifite firſt to agree whether all Sciences are reducible into one, 
before the ways to do it be inquir'd. And-although at firſt ſight 
it ſeem poſſible, becauſe they preſuppoſe one another, and there 
is ſuch a conneGtion in their principles that ſome depend upon the 


_ demonſtration of others: yet I conceive this re-union of all into 


one would ſeem rather a monſter, or a thing like the 'confufion 
and diforder of the ancient Chaos, then a true andlevitimate 
Diſcipline.. For 'tis eaſier to deſtroy the preſent method'then to 
eſtabliſh a better. . Moreover, how is this union poflible, ſince 
the foundations and principles of Sciences are controverted by 
the Maſters who profeſs them ?, For ſetting afide thoſe indemon- 
ſtrable principles which are very few, and need only be heard 
that they may be granted, and' may be learn'd in leſs/then art 


p_ 


- 


 Hobr; if we make 20 mguion, through, ah the Sciences, WE 


ſhall find nothing certain in them. Has Metality, Whoſe chief 


objet is Beatitude, found onefole point wherein to eftabHſk it? 
Are not part of Ariſtotle's opinions ovetthirown by Galer > -who 
on 
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on. the other fide- is counter-check'd by ;Paragelſns,and .all the 
Chymiſts, who pretend: to cure; dileaſes by: their-likes;; asthe 
farmer doth by their contraries? Law, being:/faunded-upomtke 
inſtability of humane will, hath as little certainty And-Divi- 
nity it ſelf, which is the Science of Verities, 1s divided by the 
_Seds of the Nominals, _of Scot#s, and Thomas 3 not to ſpeak-of 
the Herefies which inceſſantly aflault it. And if we compare 
it to other Sciences, it overthrows-molt of their[Principles, by 
eſtabliſhing the Myſteries of Faith. This is it which made the 
wiſeſt of -maen,;and who: perfectly. underſtood all Sciences, to 
ſay, That they were but vanity : And were this union poſſible, he 
hath ſo highly recommended ſobriety of knowing, that *twould 
bea kind of intemperance to deſire to know every thing, no leſs 
preſumptyous by exceeding the bounds ſer 'by God to each of 
our capacities, then ridiculous, by attempting to/make g neceſ- 5 
fary and infallible thing of 'mang contingent and uncertain, and OP 
not yet agreed upon../ if 1 HTS PHE Dedte, 
_ The Third ſaid, That Unity, which is one off the Tranſcen- 
dents, co-eternal and co-eſlential-to Good, ought to be the at+ 
tribute of :all good things,and conſequently of Diſcipline, which 
likewiſe being the good of. the 'Underſtanding, which is one, 
cannot. be comprehended-by. it, but by: their becoming con- 
formable the one to the ather.' "If any reply, That *tis enough 
that things enter into.1t ſucceſſively, and ſo need not be one, 
(which would: be inconſiſtent with their natufe); I anſwer; 
That the ſeries and 'order which is found in thoſe-things belongs 
to one lingle Science s otherwiſe they would have no conettion 
together, and by this means could not be made uſe of. to pur- 
poſe. And ſince all our. Notions depend; one-of another, our 
Diſcourſe being but a. continual Syllogiſm, whoſe Concluſions 
depend upon the Premiſes; it follows, That the SyNogiſm being 
the-ſubject:but'of one Science, they all pertain but to one Sct- 
ence-z whence. Philoſophy :is defin'd the knowledge of things 
divine and humane ; that is to fay, of every thing. Indeed, 
ſince all niora} Virtues are ſo connefted together; that *tis im- 
poſſible to poſleſs one: without poflefiing all 3 the Sciences 
(which are he intellectual virtues)muſt be ſtreightly united like- 
wifez and the more, forithat they have but one-moſt fimple fub- 
ject, to wit,' the Uderſtanding. - And ſince the'means of Being 
are the ſame with thoſe of Knowing, every thing that 1s 10 the 
world having the ſame Principles: of exiſtence muſt alſo have 
the ſame principles of -knowledg,and ſo'make one fole Science 5 
becauſe Sciences. differ only-:by reaſon. of their principle 'all 
which too depend upon one. Metaphyfical principle, 'namely, 
That one and the ſame'thing cannot be and #0t bes which proves 
all others ; and; therefore? it follows;::Thar' there: muſt'be one 
ſole Science general, comprehending all the reſt.” For to ſay: 
That every ſeveral. manner of handling a thing makes a diſtin 
Science, 1s to imitate him.who. a "make 'an Art of vow 
got. Simple. 
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Of the diver- 
foes of Wits. 


Simple. Laſtly , Nature would not have given us'a defire of 
knowing every thing, if this defire could not be accompliſhed: 
Bur it is- impoſſible to beſo, whilſt the Sciences remain fo dif- 
fuſe as they are'at preſent. ITY c 
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CONFERENCE XCV.”" ' 


1. Of the diverſity of Wits. "LL" Of. 
F New-years Gifts. II 

Jive is found in all things, but no where more 'remark- 

_#. ably then in man3 for, not to fpeak now of Bodies, that 
of Minds is ſo great that none have.been ever found.to have:the 
ſame inclinations or motions, or that have been fo mnch as like 
to themſelves 5: the Mind being an indefatigable Agent, varying 
poſtures every. moment, according to the ſeveral occurrences 
of new objeCts, to which it becomes like. But though the di- 
vifionof Wits þe ſo unequal;and difadvantageous to ſome, that 
there's obſery'd as great difference between one: man and ano- 
ther as between ſome men and a. brute; yet all are:well pleas'd 
with their lot,. and every one thinks he hath enough ta ſpare; 
and to govern and inſtruct others; ſo conceited are we of what 
belongs to our ſelves. Now the cauſe of this diverſity of Spi- 
rits and Inclinations ſeems to be the various conſtitution of bo- 
dies, whoſe' temper the -motions and inclinations of the Soul 
follow 3 and this temper being inceſſantly mutable by cauſes iri- 
ternal and external, not only in the four ſeaſons of the year, but 
alſo in the four parts of the day, hence ariſeth the diverſity of 
the actions and inclinations of the Mind , which''is fo great, 
that the ſame thing pleaſes and diſpleaſes us in a little ſpace of 
time. | | 

The Second ſaid, That the Faculty which they call 1gerinm 
or Geni#, cannot proceed meerly from the temperament of the 
four qualities: For we ſee thoſe that come neareſt the tempera- 
ment of man are the moſt ſtupid z and Ages, Seaſons, and Ali- 
ments changing thoſe qualities continually, ſhould alſo inceſ- 
ſantly change mans wits. Butetis a quality or ray of the Rea- 
ſonable Soul, which finding the four qualities variouſly mis'd in 
every one, makes uſe thereof in different operations ; and fo 
this difference is only accidental, not eſſential. Moreover, we 
ſce, that whatever difference be conceiv'd.in Minds, yet their 
fundamental inclinations are alike, the hatred and averſion of 
evil things, . and. the defire and proſecution: of good 5 if the 
means 1mploy'd to. theſe purpoſes be different, this proceeds 
Irom: a particular imagination caus'd by the conſtitution-of the 
AuMOUIS, Which makes this difference appear, as ———_ bo 
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lour'd glaſs. So the choler of the Souldier puts him upon ſeek- 
iag honour and profit in Arms the Advocate is mov'd to feek 
them in the Scicnces, cither by his more moderate temper, or 
by the example and pleaſure of his Anceſtors. Yet this Propor- 
tion cannot change the eſſence of Wits, but only the appea- 
rance; as a Painter out of the mixture of four or five colours 
makes infinite others, which differ only in ſhew. 

The Third ſaid, There are many partial cauſes of this vari- 
ety, and they may be yarious to infinity, according to the va- 


rious haps they meet with, like the letters of the Alphabet di- 


ver{ly combin'd; yet they may be referr'd to three principal, 

Nature, Art, and Fortune. The Nature of Man is the Soul and 
the Body. Souls cannot differ ſpecifically, as ſome hold z for 
then a ſpecies ſhould be part of an individual, fince the Soul 
makes a part of man ; which is abſurd, becauſe the ſpecies muſt 
be predicated of many individuals. Yet I think there is ſome 
individual difference between our Souls, not wholly depending 
upon the conformation of the organs,or the temper of humours, 
becauſe excellent Souls have been found tolodg in ill-made Bo- 
dies, as thoſe of Socrates and Zſop ; and the contrary. Art 
may alſo contribute much to this diverſity, eſpecially in Youth, 
when wits are more flexible; ſome very dull ones having been 
incredibly improved by ſtudy. So alſo may Fortune and Occa- 
ſion 5 amongſt others; the place of reſidence as the fertility of 
Paleſtine in Paſturage made the Jews Shepherds; and the plains 
of Zgypt, fitted for tillage by the'.inundation of Nils, made 
the Agyptians Plow-men. Thoſe that inhabit the coaſts of the 
Sea are: Merchants, in regard: of-the conveniency of tran{por- 
tation. And neceſſity, which forces our wits upon ſundry 
things, makes the Arabians, who live in an unfertile ſoil, for the 
molt part Thieves 5 as ſterility has conſtrain'd others to make 
war upon their neighbours. The diverſity of Climates, Winds, 
Waters, Diets, Exerciſes, and generally all external and inter- 
pal things, making ſome impreſſion upon the temper, makes 
likewiſe ſome diverſity in Wits, 

The Fourth faid, That diverſity,of actions cannot proceed but 
from diverſity of forms; and therefore thoſe of men mult be ur- 
equal. "Tis likely the Souls of 4riitotle, Socrates, and the like 
great Philoſophers, were of another ſtamp then thoſe of people 
ſo ſtupid that they cannot reckon above five. .And who dares 
ſay that the Soul of Judas was as perfef asthat of our Lord ? 
Moreover the Wiſe man faith, Wiſd. c. 8. that he receiv'd a good 
Soul. Plato diſtinguiſhes Wits into as many Clafles as there are 
Metals. And experience ſhews us three forts in the world ; 
ſome few are tranſcendent and heroical, being rais'd- above the 


reſt : others are weak and of the loweſt rank, ſuch as we com- 


monly ſay havenot common ſenſe 3 others are of an indifferent 
reach, of which too there are ſundry degrees, which to attri- 


bute wholly to the various mixture of elementary material qua- 
Bbbb lities, 
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II. 
Of New- 
Jears Gifts, 


ities, is ro make a ſpiritual effe&, as the ation of the Under- 


| ſtanding is, depend upon a corporeal cauſe, between which 


there is no proportion. And 'twere Iefs abſurd to aſcribe theſe 
effects to the divers aſpects of the ſtars, whoſe influences and 
celeſtial qualities are never altogether alike. | 

The Fifth faid, That wir is a dexterity or power of the ſou], 
ſeated in the Cognoſcitive rational faculty, not in the Appeti- 
tiveor Senſitive. 'Tisa certain capacity of the Underſtanding 
to know things, which is done either by invention or inſtrution 
of others. Invention requires acuteneſs-of wit and judgement. 
Learning, doctlity, and likewiſe judgement. Memory ſerves 
as wellto invent as to learn; And thus three things are requi- 
fite to Wit, namely, Memory , Acuteneſs , and Judgement. 
The firſt furniſhes matter and ſundry things, without ſupply 
wheteof 'tis impoſſible to have a good wit. The Judgement ' 
diſpoſes things in order, reſolving the whole into its parts when 
tis requifite to learn or teach, and reducing the parts to their 
whole when 'tis requir'd to invent, which 1s the more'difficult ; 
our mind finding 1t of more facility to divide things then to 
compound them. Whence Inventors of Arts, and things necef- 
fary to life, have been plac'd in the number of the gods. Bur, 
becauſe each of theſe three faculties require a contrary tempera- 
ture ;' Memory a hot and moiſt, as in children; Acuteneſs of 
wit, a temper hot and dry, as that of Poets and Magicians 
Judgement, a cold and dry, proper to old men; hence it is 
that a perfe&t Wit which excells in all three is rarely found. 


Upon the ſecond Point 'twas ſaid, That the Poet who ſaid, 
that he who begins a work well hath already done half of it, 
fpake no lefs judiciouſly of humane aQtiohs then thoſe who ad- 
viſe to have regard to the end. For, as this crowns the work, 
ſo *tis not to be doubted but a good beginning makes half of this 
wreath, and that both joyn'd rogether 'perfet the circle, the 
Hieroglyphick of the revolution of years. Hence weſce anti- 
quity contriv'd to begin them with ſome feſtival ſolemmties, 
with intent thereby to conſecrate their firſt aftions to the Deity. 
The Hebrews had their moſt remarkable feaſts in the moneth 
Niſaz , the firſt of the year, anſwering to our' March 3 and 
amongſt others that ſolemn Paſsover, when they invited their 
Neighbours to the feaſt of the Lamb. The Greeks began their 
Olympiads with Games and Sacrifices to Jupiter ;/ and the ſuper- 
{titious Egyptians not only took omens from what they firſt met 
every day, but made it their god for that day. And being next 
the divine affiſtance men value nothing more then the favour 
and good will of their friends, 'tis no wonder if after facrifices 
and publick ceremonies they have been fo careful to continue 
this mutual friendſhip by feaſts and preſents at the beginning of 
the year, which ſome extended to the beginnings of moneths, 


which are Lunar years, as the Turks do: at the beginning ” 
| Eac 
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each Moon, of which they then adore the Croiſſant. . And if 
they who make great Voyages, after having doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, or ſome other notable paſlage,. have- reaſori to 
make feaſts and merriment, for joy of the happy advancement 
of their Navigation 3 thoſe who are embarqu'& together in the 
courſe of this life, and whom the ſeries of years (which may be 
call'd ſo many Capesand Points mark'd in the Chart of our Na- 
vigation) tranſports into new Countries, ought to rejoyce with 
their friends for the dangers which they have eſcap'd, and felici- 
tate them for the future by preſents, and wiſhes, in the continua- 
tion of this journey. Or elſe conſidering the difference of years 
as great as that of Countries, we renew our correſpondenciesby 
preſents, as hoſpitalities were anciently by thoſe which the 
call d Xenia, which is ſtill the name of our New-years Gifts 3 
ſince in reſpe&t of the great alterations hapning | in thofe 
years, we may be ſaid to be new Guelts , or Hoſpites of a 
New-year. Tos IN 
The Second ſaid, That this laudable cuſtome'was founded 
upon reaſon and example, our Druides being wont to gather 
with great ceremonies the Miſletoe of the Oak, which, they 
conſecrated to their great T#tates, and then diſtributed to the 
people, as of great virtue, Whence our New-years Preſents 


are ſtill call'd in many places * Gy-Fan-nenf. ' But the firſt day * Guy, fig; 
of the year was not the ſame with all Nations 3 ſome of our firſt. Miſtetoe. 


Kings began it at S. Martin's day, as appears by the dates of 
ſome old Ordinances, and the yet continu'd 'openings of our 
Parliaments ; whence poſſibly remains the faſhion of making 
good cheer on this day. The Romans us'd this cuſtom, ſome- 
times in March, which was the firſt moneth of the year, when 
the year had but ten"moneths, each of 36 days; and after- 
wards on the Calends and firſt day of Janmary, which was added 
with February to the other ten by N#z»7a. And ever from the 
foundation of Rome, Tati#s and Romulus appointed a bundle of 
Verven to be offer'd with other preſents for a good augury of 
the beginning year. Tacitus megtions an Edift.of Tiberins, for- 
bidding; to give or demand New-years Gifts, ſaving at.the Ca- 
lends of Jarmary,” when as well the Senators' and Knights, as all 
other Orders brought preſents to the Emperor, and in his abſence 
to the Capitol. Of which I obſerve another.riſe in the cenſe or 
numerationof the people; which was made in the beginning of 
the Luſtres or every five years, -and began: under Azcns Mar- 
tins; at which time.money was caſtamong(t: the people, as the 
Emperors did afterwards when they review'd: their Armies at 
the beginning of cachyear,;. honouring the moſt.eminent Soul- 
diers with/preſents. - Now-reaſon-too. 1s joyn'd with: this pra- 
iſe; for as we-take gn9K-ay fromthe -firſt occurrences, of a 
day, week, or year;-ſo none are more acceptable -then gifts, 
which 'gratifie the more becauſe they come- without pains 'ar 
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|” The Third ſaid, That the three forts of goods being found 


in the reception of preſents ſent us by friends ; (for they teſtifie 
the honour which they do us 3 the leaſt preſent brings ſome pro- 
fit te. the receiver; and no benefit is receiv'd without ſome 
pleaſure) x00 wonder if men who have from all time aſhgn'd. 
fome day to-every thing which they eſteem'd good, have alſo 
thought fit to ſolemnize the Feaſt of Preſents or Benefits, and to 

F-their eſteem thereof have made the Year begin by it, for 
g00d augury. Indeed, nothing is ſo powerful as Preſents, be- 
cauſe they make and reconcile amity, the greateſt Gift which 
God hath given tomen. They pierce the beſt-guarded Gates, 
as Philip of Macedon ſaid 3 and Jupiter found nothing ſo fitting as 
a Golden-ſhowre. whereby to convey himſelf into Darae's lap. 
Homer with his Muſes is thruſt out by the ſhoulders if he brings 
nothing with him whereas a courſe Varlet laden with booty. 
is admitted even into the Cloſet. Whereof men are {o per- 
ſwaded, that there was nevera Religion but had its offerings. 
And God forbids any to come before him with empty hands. 
Eſpecially, gifts are agreeable, when the proportion of the re- 
celiyer'with the giver is obſerv'd. So the poverty of the Greek 
Epigrammartiſt made Anguſtns well pleas'd vith the peny which 
he. preſented .co him. But the price of a thing, or (in defe& 
thereof ) its 'novelty, or the excellence of the work-man-ſhip, 
the place and timeis moſt conſiderable, this latter making ſuch 
things as would have no acceptance at another ſeaſon, paſs for 


courtelies in the beginning of the year. 


tin. 


CONFERENCE XCVI. 
I. Of Place. II Of Hieroglyphicks. 


L L created. things having» a finite and circumſcrib'd ef; 
A ſence, have alſo a proper place which ſerves for a bound 
totheir nature, which is the principle of their motions and a&i- 
ons, which cannot be: but in: ſome place z the fix differences 
whereof, namely., above, below, before, behind, the right 
fide and the left, ſufficiently prove its exiſtence, ſince differ- 
ences preſuppolſe a genus. But its nature and eſſences no leſs 
hard to beknown, then its exiſtence is plain. [To omit the ſfun- 
dry conſiderations of its ſeveral Sciences, here we underſtand, 
by place, that which contains things plac'dz and 'ris either 
common to more, - or proper: to one-alove 3. this, either exter- 
nal or internal : and generally, 'tis either Phyſical or Mathemat1- 
cal; or:ratherthe ſame ſometimes, provided, and ſometimes de- 
velted'of accidentsin its pure dimenſions. This place cannot 
be the ſpace of every body, becauſe ſpace is nothing elſe but. a 


VACUUM, 
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equal ſpaces contiin as much the oneas the other, © - 


6f an ambient body, cart6t agree to the air, betairſe its ſutface 
s not immoveable. Bar. if this: immobility be eant of the 
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whole body of the air, this inconvenience will folloy,; that the. 
external ſurface of the air is not proportionate to the-quantity 
of. the. particular body which it encompaſleth. The defining, 
of -place tobe the ſpace occupi'd by the body plac'd, explicates: 
the place of bodies, but not: of EOS things, , as. the Soul: 
and Angels, which having | no extenſion ſhould have no ſpace, 
and,: conſequently, be in no;place. Wherefore I conceive that: 
place being an external affection, of figure and quantity, muſt 
not. be: taken in'the concaye; ſuperficies of the body which 
touches; it but in the convex of that which is contain'd, And ſo 
this ſaperficies will be immoveable, ſince the quantity of the 
body remains the ſame) and always equal to the body contain'd 
without penetration, becauſe it hath no profundity.. Likewile, 
every.body will-be likewiſe in jts own.place. * And as for things, 
incorruptible and incorporeal, the Angels and the Heavens, 
their place will be always the extremity of their ſubſtance. 

The Fourth ſaid, That if there were any place in. nature which 
receives. bodies, it muſt either be a body it ſelf,, or a vacunz. 
A body it cannotbe, for then two abſurdities will follow, name- 
ly, penetration .of dimenſions (one body being within another) 
and:a progreſs to infinity :.:for place being a body, it muſt be in. 
arjother place, this inja third,- this third in a fourth, and ſo to 
infinity. Nor can it be a zacuum which receives bodies. For 
either: this vacanz remains after the admiſſion of. a body, and 
ſothe ſame place will be full and empty both together 3. or this 
vacuum recedes to: make place for ſupervening bodies z which 
cannot be 3 for then it will be capable of local motion, which. 
is an affeftion and property of body. Or elſe, laſtly, this va- 
enum periſhes and is annihilated 5 which 1s impoſſible too z for. 
then it ſhould- be ſubject to generation and corruption, which 
are found only in bodies. Wherefore if ever the Scepticks had. 
reaſon to ſuſpend their judgement, 'tis in the nature of place, 
n_ they juſtly doubted whether it were. ſomething or 
nothing. _ - | 

The Fifch ſaid, That to doubt of place is to doubt of the 
cleareſt thing/in-the world, nothing .being ſo certain as the ex- 
iſtence of things, which cannot be but in ſome place. And we 
ſee. a thing no ſooner exiſts in nature but it hath its place and 
its ſtation, which alone made the diſtin&ion of the parts of the 
world from their ancient Chaos, in which things were confus'd 
and:without order, which is not found ſaving when every entity 
occupies the. place due to its nature, which is preſerv'd there- 
In, ., Amongſt fimple bodies, Heaven hath the higheſt place, 
Eixeand Air the next, Water and Earth the "#2te amongſt 
mixts, Minerals and Metals are form'd in the Entrails of the 
Earth 5 Plants and Animals are preſery'd upon the earth and in 
the:air;. andthe, centre; of every. thing -is nothing. elle but its 
place. Wherefore as God contains in himſelf allthe perfe&ions. 

f'Þis creatures, ſo he is in all places by his preſence, his eſlence, 
and his power, ” Upon 
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Upon the ſecond Point it was ſaid, That the Ancient Sages 


were always curious to hide the myſteries of their learning un- Of Hicrog!+- 
der ſome obſcure things z the Poets under the ſhell of Fables, pic. 


(whom Plato and Z#ſop imitated ; ) the Pythagoreans tinder their 
Riddles3 Salomon under Parables, the Chaldeans in the ſacred 
Letters of their Cabala, But eſpecially the Egyptians have 
obſerv'd this myſtery. For having learn'd from the Jews/and 
the Chaldeans the principal notionsof the Sciences and theDei- 
ty, (the Principles whereof were taken from thoſe famous Co- 
lumns which preſerv'd the Characters thereof after the Deluge) 
they tranſmitted the ſame. to poſterity by the figures and'1mages 
of things engraven upon Pyramids and Obeliſcks, whereof:we 
ſtill ſee ſome fragments in their Hieroglyphicks, | which ſignifies 
ſacred and myſterious figures or ſculpture, not ſo: much'torthe 
things employ'd to that purpoſe, which oftentimes were coin- 
mon and natural, as forthe myſtical -and hiddenfence: which 
they attributed to.the ſame, The uſe of theſe figures was the 
more profitable, -in that having ſome fimilitude:and correſpon- 
dence to the quality of the thing fignifi'd, they not only. deno- 
ted the ſame, but allo its nature and property. So, painting an 
Eye upon. a Scepter, . which fignifi'd: God, they intimated alſo 
his properties, by the Scepter his. Qmnipotence, and: by: the 
Eye his Providence. |, Another advantage of theſe Hierogly- 
phicks, is, that they were equally ad by all Nations of 
ſeveral Languages, as at this day the. Chineſes -aad Japoneſes 
make. uſe of, ſome Letters like Hieroglyphicks; which fipnifie 
rather things then words. | -Which'would be a good! wayto're- 
duce all Tongues into one, and. ſo' tp. facilitate all Sciences; 
were not this -Hieroglyphical writing:too diffufe./: For'there 
mult be as.many Characters as there are things in the: World; 
which being: almoſt infinite, and every day inew, would ren- 
der.this Art endleſs ; which hath made the. uſe of it laid aſide, 
as.;it would allo be. among: the Chineſes , were not honour 
which ſupports and feeds:all other Arts annex'd-to-this know- 
ledge of Chaxafters, which advances thoſe alone who are {kill'd 
in. their Letters to Magiſtracics and the chief:charges of that 
great-State.); 14! 2s > 46014 01 og 2 09T 00 21 CLARE 
. .' The: Second ſaid, That the ſigns (for. repreſenting things are 
either Natural; or Artificiak. Amongft'the natural, employ'd 
by meti;tg;cxprefs-theix ranceptions,: are the pictures and tima-- 
ges. of things 3,'as tb; repreſent a Man or a Tree;'they paint a 
manand a: Treey by which'way Philomela deſcrib'd the. wrong 
which had-been done her..:;.Fhe Egyptians had the ſaine delign 
in their Hieroghyphicks3” but finding that it would never have: 
anend, they:in this imitated the Hebrews, who make the ſame 
Root:ſferve taiproduces great number-of words, and employ'd 
one figure to. fignifie firft:one thing,: namely, that whoſe imaze 
It'ts, and afterwards many others wherewith-it hath ſome af 
ET | nity. 
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nity. So the figure of a Serpent lignifics a Serpent, and the Pru- 
dence which is attributed to that animal ; and becauſe they ob- 
. . ſerv'd, that the laſt day of the your joynd. ro the firſt, and made 

a continual circle, they repreſented the year by a S.rpent with 
his tail in his mouth. Upon the ſame ground Emblems were in- 
vented. . So Alcrate,to repreſent Fortitude and Wiſedom, gives 
the pourtraifts of Ajax and Uliſes ; to lignifie a good Merchant, 
who truſts only ro what he holds, he paints a hand with an eye 
in.the middle of it ; the Fox ſignifies cunning ; the Piſmire 
Providence; the Bee, Policie; an earthen pot joyn'd to an iron 
pot,” dangerous Alliance. In brief, ſo many fables and phancies 
are ſo. many writings after this manner; from which, to ſpeak 
truth, if you abſtract the reverence which is due to Antiquity, 
I ſee nothing that comes neer the marvel of our Letters, which, 
in reſpe& of other inventions, I cannot but —_— to the Phi- 
loſophers Stone ſo much talk'd of, which whoſo poſleſlſes may 
by its projeftion make as much gold as he needs to travel over 
the world ; and thoſe other inventions to the money, or, if you 
pleaſe, the proviſions, which a Traveller carries with him. For 
theſe. are incommodious, and ferve but to one or few uſes; 
whereas writing, by combination of fixteen ſeveral characters, 
(the reſt being found ſuperfluous) is ſufficient to repreſent what 
ever: hath been, is, may or may not be. | 

'The Third ſaid, That.no doubt 'twas neceſſity which put 
the Zgyptians firſt upon the invention of Hieroglyphicks, then 
which our Letters are much leſs ſignificative , becauſe they 
expreſs not the nature of natural things, as their figures do, but 
only words, Yet the uſe of Hieroglyphicks was very pernicious 
tothe vulgar,who ſeeing the Attributes of God repreſented un- 
der- the ſhapes: of Animals. and Plants, took occafſion'to adore 
thoſe corporeal things, and became the moſt ſuperſtitious of all 
Nations, going ſo far as to deifie garlick, onyons, rats and toads. 
Moreover, Mans life is too ſhort for this Art; his wit too weak 
to-invent figures ſutable:to all the parts of ſpeech diverſifiid by 
numbers, cafes,. perſons,: tenſes, and other Grammarical differ- 
ences of words 3: and. his memory too:ſ{lippery, to retain all 
thoſe figures, becauſe they repreſented'not one fingle-thing, but 
many different; and for that one and the ſame thing was diver] 
figur'd; as God was expreſs'd by an Eye; a Circle, and an Unite; 
' Prudence by a double head, a Gorgoz's head, a Crane,a Dragon, 
a Serpent, a fiſh call'd Scars, or the: Gilt-head, | a 'Mulberry- 
tree, a Hiacynth 3 Royalty, by the reins of a bridle, an Elephant 
and a Dog z; Wiſdom, by the breaſt, or the wand- of: Pallss 5; 
Concord, by a Crow, a Caqucens, or Mereurins's rod, a Peacock; 
a Bee, and a Lute ; Fear by waves; a-Dove.'a Hart, a Hare, and 
a Woit. All which figures fignifi'd other thinps befides, yea, 
oftentimes contraries; as the Als is the: Hieroplyphick of wiſdom 
with the Cabaliſts, and with us of ſtupidity: and ' the fame 
wifdom was denoted among the Fgyptians by'afieve,s which 

| | with 
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with us is the emblem of a looſe-tongu'd perſon that can retain 
nothing. In fine, this Hieroglyphical invention is guod for 
nothing but to make the ignorant admire what they muſt re- 
verence without knowing it. For that which ſecures all pro- 
feſlions from contempt, is, the uſe of termsnot underſtood by 


the vulgar. 


CONFERENCE XCVIL 


I. Of Weights, and the cauſes of Gravity. 
I I. Of Coat-Armonr. 


He World 1s Man's Palace, whereof God is the Archite& 
ſuſtaining the ſame with thg three fingers, of his Powe 


| j 
Ks. Of W, eights, 
I and the cau« 


Goodnets, and Wildom. And the Scripture faith, He hath bung |;, of Gras 
the Earth in the midſt of the Air, and ordained all things in num- y;1, 


ber, weight, and Meaſure,which are the three pillars of this ſtately 
Edifice. Number is the cauſe of Beauty 5 Meaſure, of Goodneſs ; 
and Weight, of Order z which is not found but in the place to- 
wards which bodies are carry'd by their Gravity. A quality de= 
pending upon the four firſt, which by their rarefaQion or con- 
denſation of things cauſe more or leſs ponderofity. For light 
ſignifies nothing bur leſs heavy; it being certain, that as the 
arth gravitates in the Water, and this in the Air, ſo would the 
Airin the ſphere of Fire, Fire in the Heavenof the Moon, this 
inthe mixt,and ſo forwards till you come to nothing,which hath 
no weight becauſe it hath no corporelty. | E's 
The Second faid , That gravity and the deſcent of natural 
bodies to the centre, cannot proceed from the predominance of 
terreſtrial parts in mixts3 fince Gold, the heavieſt of metals; 
and Mercury, which is next it, have more humidity thenficcity, 
that is to ſay, more Water then Earth, in compariſon of other 
metallick bodies 3 Gold being the moſt ductile, and Mercury 
the moſt fluid. So alſo Salt, which is heavier then wood or 
ſtone, is nothing but water cogeal'd, and diſſolving again in a 
moiſt place. Wherefore Gravity ſeems rather to proceed from 
theſe three things, namely, place, compariſon, and figure. Place 
is ſo conſiderable herein, that bodies gravitate not in their pro- 
per places, but onely when they are remov'd from the ſame, and 
more or leſs proportionally to their diſtance. Compariſon makes 
ns judge a body light, becauſe 'tis leſs heavy then an other. On 
the contrary, Figure makes heavy bodies light,caufing Leaf-gold 
toſwim, which in the ſame quantity reduc'd into a Globe would 
fink 3 and an expanded body weighs leſs in a balance, then when 
it is in a leſs volumn. Which 1s alſo obſerv'd of the thinner 
parts of the Air, which being ofa more moveable figure are ſeen 


to play therein when the Sun ſhines clear. 
Ccce | Fhe 
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The Third ſaid, That the cauſe why a ;broader figure ſwims; 
or. is. upheld inthe Air more eafily then if it were in a Globe or 
other cloſer figure; is not, for that figure makes a thihg lighter, 
butfrom the reſiſtance of the 2zedinm, which hath mjore hold in 
one then in the other. Nor do's gravity proceed from the incli- 
nation of a thing to its Centre; ſince the Centre is but a Point, 
wherein nothing can lodge. And if the Centre of the world 
were the Centre of heavy things, the ſtars which are the denſer 
and ſolider- parts of their orbs, and conſequently, have more 
gravity, which neceſſarily follows the denſity of corporeal mat- 
ter, eſpecially the Moon which is demonſtrated to be ſolid and 
maſſe, becauſe it reflefts the light of the Sun, ſhould not remain 

1 ſuſpended above the Air, which is lighter, but deſcend to this 
Centre of the Univerſe. For, to believe, with ſome, that the 
Moon is kept up like a ſtone in a {ling by the rapid motion of the 
Firſt Mover, is, to hold the Stars, the greatett and nobleſt part of 
the Univerſe, in a violent ſtate, . onely to give reſt -and a natural 
ſtate to the leaſt and meaneſt, which 1s- the Earth. - Wherefore 
the deſcent of bodies is not becauſe of themſelves they affect the 
Centre of the Earth, but for that they are upon a body lighter 
then themſelves 3 order obliging every-thing to'take its own 
place, andtill it beſo, every body being neceſſitated to move it 
ſelf, the heavieſt downwards, and the leſs heavy upwards. 
Hence: water gravitatesnot in its channel, although it be not in 
Its Centre; becauſe the upper part of the water isnot heavier 
then the lower, > | 

The Fourth faid, That Gravity 1s a certain quality which 
carries all bodies towards a common point, continuing the union 
of the parts of the world, hindring Vacuity by the concentration 

_ of all bodies which preſs one another, the heavy having more 
matter in leſs quantity. For when we. fee Air mount above 
Water, and Fireabove Air, they yield and give place to heavier 

| bodies 5 as Oyle being in the bottom of Water aſcends to the 
top, not by its lightneſs, but by the weight of the water which 
thruſtsit up. So Lead, and all other metals, except Gold, ſwim 
in Mercury, to which they yield in gravity. For in equal quan- 
tities Gold weighs 19, Mercury 13, Lead 11 and :, Silver 10 
and :, Copper 9, Iron 8, and Tin7and i. As for the cauſe of 
this gravity (which, ſome ſay, is in heavy bodies, others in their 
Centre, to which they attribute a magnetical virtue) I conceive, 
it conliſts in a reciprocal attraftion of the fame bodies, which 
draw and are drawn, and others are drawn to the inferiour 

| body which attraQts with all its parts ; fo that bodies are carry'd 
towarcsthe Earth,and the Earth attracts them reciprocally,as the 
Load-ſtone attradts Iron, and is attrafted by it. For 'tis evident 
that the Load-ſtone draws Iron 3 and to prove that 'tis drawn by 
Iron 5 lay a Load-ſtone inone ſcale, and in the other an equal 
weightto it. If you apply Iron'to the bottom of the ſcale where 
the Load-ſtone is, this ſcale will raiſe up theother, the Tron at- 
tracting 
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trafting the Load-ſtone to it ſelf. On the contrary, if you ap- 
proach with the Iron over the Load-ſtone, the ſcale wherein it 
13 will aſcend towards the Iron which attratts it. For whereas 
'tis objected, that if the Earth attracted things with all its parts; 
then it would follow that things let down in ſome hollow of the 
Earth, being attracted. by the parts above, and thoſe below, 
would not deſcend by reaſon of contrary attractions3 I anſwer; 
that thoſe bodies being out of their Centres, the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt part of the Earth , which is towards the Centre, 
would attract them to it 3 the ſtronger prevailing over the 
weaker. | | 


Upon the Second Point 'twas faid, That all Nations have beet) 


curious in inquiring into their own Antiquities, and particulars, Of Cost-ar- | 
mour 


to preſerve the tokens of their Genealogy z tome by Hiſtories, 
others by the Images of their Anceſtors, as the Romans, and 
others by conjoyning of Hieroglyphicks and Enfignes, which are 
our Arms, which have had the ſame fate as,other things of the 
world, and from very ſmall and plain beginnings, by increaſing 
of Alliances, have at length compos'd thoſe variegated Scutch- 
eons, ſo variouſly quarter'd and counter-quarter'd, that it hath 
been needful to make an Art, call'd by the Latines Heraldica, 
and to invent new words, with particular Officers, call'd Kings, 
and Heralds of Arms,to regulate and diſplay them: And ſo many 
races and marriages are crowded together in the narrow extent 
of theſe Scutcheons, that great rolls and long Hiſtories can ſcarce 
explicatethem at length. The Scutcheon which we firſt blazon 
hath ſix Fields, namely, two metals, and four colours, The metals 
are, Orand Argert 3 the colours, Azzre, (which 1s blew) Gwles, 
(which is red ) Yerd, ( which is green ) and Sable, (which is 
black) ſome add a fifth, Purpure, being mixt of Azure and 
Gules, but 'ris little or not at all ns'd'in Frace, The Engliſh 
introduce two others, Texze which they call Orange, and Saz- 
grine, Which alſo are unuſuall in Frauce. Beſides theſe colours, 
thereare two Furres or ſorts of Fells, which adorn the Scutch- 
con, Ermine, of Sable upon Argent 5 and Vair, or Verry, of 
Azure upon Argent; and when theſe Colours are alter'd, then 
the Scutcheon muſt be blazon'd Yerry of ſuch colours. Some 
Scuctheons have neither metals nor colours.and are call'd Whites 
ſhields, (like thoſe of new Knights before they have done any 
memorable atchievementz of which YVirg:[ſpeaks Plamiagz 
7nglorizs alba) wherewith the Arms of our Maidens dying un- 
marry'd arequarterd.Others have onely a ſmall Scutcheon in the 
middle, and this Scutcheon is ſaid to be in the feſſe point. . The 
principal parts of theſe Scutcheonsare nine, anſwering to the 
parts of a man's face, which may be call'd every one's natu+ 
ral Scutcheon, whereinto are collected in ſeveral- quarters a 
the titles of the nobility, and qualities, of the Soul. Thele parts 
are term'd, 1. The Dexter Chief, which anſwers to the right 
Cece 2 Temple 
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Temple. 2. The 2ddle Chief, to the middle of the forehead, 


And 3. the Siniſter Chief, to the left Temple. 4. The Honor point, 
to the root of the Noſe. 5. The Feſſe poizt, to the place of the 
Noſe. - 6. The Nombril point, to the Mouth. 7. The Dexter 
Baſe, to the right Muchato. 8. The Siniſter Baſe, to the left. 
And 9. The'preciſe middle Baſe, to the Chin. This Scutcheon 

is divided ſometimes into ſundry ſorts of colours, or metals. 
If it be divided 77 pale, or perpendicularly, 'tis call'd party per 
pale; if in feſſe, or athwart, 'tis ſaid party per feſſe; if floping- 
ly; *tis ſaid party per bende. Laſtly, 'tis quarter'd either by 
croſſes or gyrons, or by a Salture, which is a S. Andrews Croſs 3 
or elſe counterquarter'd, when one of its quarters is again quar- 
ter'd. Next are to be conſidered the Ordinaries, which are, 
I. The Chief, which is the higheſt part of the Scutcheon. 
2, The Pale, which divides it from the Chief to the Baſe per- 
pendicularly. 3. The Feſſe , which cuts it athwart the 7ale. 
4. The Bende, which cuts from the right Angle to the Baſe, and 
is a Cotize if it be a third part leſs then the Berde, and a Battoor 
if it be two thirds leſs then a Cotize. 5. The Cheveroz. 6. The 
Croſſe. 7. The Saltyre. 8. The Gyrons, which form eight 
Triangles terminating in the Centre. There are other leſs prin- 
cipal parts,as the Flanks which divide it by the fides; the Emrar- 
cheures with one or more points s the Pyle, which 1s a great 
Tſoſceles Triangle revers'd ; the Perle, which is a kind of Y, 
taking up ſometimes the whole Shield ; the Gaſſets, Lozanges, 
Frets, and ſuch other things as are better repreſented by figures 
then by words. Theſe Armories are ſometimes indented, in- 
vecked, and embattail'd at their ſides; and ſometimes they 
are either charg'd or bruis'd withiſundry figures ; the former, 
when there is but one in the middle; charg'd, when they are 
ſeme all over. A Border is any thing which ſurrounds the Scut- 
cheon. Some Shields are cover'dwith divers things, diaper'd 
in form of broidery, leaves, and moriſques, and fretted in fa- 
ſhion of Lozarges and other things. The Charges are almoſt in- 
finite, there being amongſt others above thirty faſhions of Croſ- 
ſes 3 the Patee, which is that of Maltha; the Potencee, that of 
Jeruſalem ; the fleury, or flory ; the bottony, pommettie, &c, The 
other more common pleces are Maſcles.a ſort of Lozange voided, 
whereof the middle 1s of the colour of the field ; &#Sres, which 
are Lozarges pierced round,; Billets or Parallelograms, Fuſils, Be- 
zants, which are figures of ancient Money ; Torteuxes, which 

are like Bezazts, but differ from them, inaſmuch as Tortexxes 
are always of a colour, and Bezazts always of Or or Argent. As 
for. others, every thing in Nature fills the Shield, and hath its 
different blazons, if the colour of one of their parts be different 
from the whole: Amongſi[Fiſhes, the Whale with his tail and 

tecth different is ſaid to be fierte; the Dolphin is ſaid to be hau- 

r1ant. Amongſt Treesthe Oak, for example, whoſe parts have 


dijterent colours, is blazon'd faite, or branchleſs for the wood 5 
- accolle 3 
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accolle,, or embraced, for the Ivy, foliated and frufed, The 
middle of Flowers is call'd bottonize. Amongſt Birds the Eagle 
and Gryphon are almoſt alone faid to be arm, that is to fa A 
beak'd and ungulated; others are ſaid to be diſplayd, The 
Cock is ſaid to be creifed and jeVoped. Lyons, amongſt Ani- 
mals, are alone rampart; Horſes in that poſture are ſaid to be 
fray'd 3 Bulls, furious or mad. The Lyon ſhews but one-eye 


and one ear; the Leopard two, and is always paſſat 3 if he, 


be rampant he is called Leopard Lyonnt ; if a Lyon be paſſant he 
is called Lyoz Leoparde, There are Lyons Naiſſant, which ſhew 
only the head and the two fore-paws z Tſnart, which ſhew only. 
the hinder part; Brochant, or ſpreading over all the field ; 
Couped, when one body is of two colours; armed, are thoſe 
whoſe claws are of another colour; and lazgxed, when the 
tongue is ſo. Blazon begins always from the dexter fide of the 
Chief; in thoſe that are quarter'd faltyrewiſe, by the chief. IF 
the firſt and laſt quarter be alike, they are blazon'd together, 
beginning always with the field. There are little Scutcheons 
upon the principle armoriesz thoſe which are upon the feſle 
point are faid to be over all; in the chief and: the baſe, they 
are ſaid to be ertes or grafted ; and if there be any upon ani- 
mals, as Eagles or Lyons, they are ſaid to be charged ; and all 
Ineſcutcheons are always blazon'd laſt. = 

The ſecond ſaid, That as Nobility is the more eſteem'd the 
more obſcure its original-is; fo: the firſt Inventors of Armes, 
which are the Badges of it, ſeem to have aftef&ed obſcurity in 


their terms, to render the ſame more recommendable to the 


vulgar by being leſs underſtood. Armes are compos'd of Ima- 
ges pourtray'd upon a ground call'd the Field, into which 
mens ambition hath introduc'd every thing in Nature; the 
Heaven, the Stars, the Air with its Birds, the Sea and its 
Fiſhes, the Earth, and whatever rarity it hath upon its ſurface 
and in its bowels; all the parts of man, and all the inſtruments 
of Arts, eſpecially thoſe of War, to which Armories owe their 
birth : Whence the Shield or Buckler hath been choſen to re- 
ceive the ſame, and to ſerve as a badge of Nobility , for the 
diſtin&tion of Families. And as all Nations have preferr'd Va- 
lour before the other Virtues, becauſe 'tis moſt uſeful for the 
preſervation of States; ſo they have deſtinated to it Palms, 
Crowns, Triumphs, and fuch other badges of Honour 5 amongſt 
which all Nations have apprehended ſomething of Divinity in 
their Shields. The Getes made their folemneſt Oaths: upon 
them; the ancient Germans ador'd every one his Shield and 
the Moon. The Poets relate. that the fate of Troy lay ina Buck- 
ler which was kept in the Temple of their Goddeſs. A Buckler 
ſent from Heaven kept the fortune of the Romans, like to. which 
one of their Kings caus'd 400 to be made. Two Grecian Cap-. 
tains difputed the poſſefiten of Achilles's Buckler. That-of 


Angeas had graven upon it all. the deſtiny of Rowe. In brief, 
our 
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our ancient Kingswere carri'd upon a great Target or Shield to 
the ſolemnity of their Coronation.. The higheit of 'our Coins 
bears the name and figure of an.Eſc or Shield; and true gentry 
amongſt us is that of Eſquiers, a title drawn from Eſcu or a 
Shield. Which hinders not but that learning, and management 
of affairs, being ways of ennobling men, though leſs frequent 
and more difficult, deſerve alſo to bear Arms; as we read that 
Charles 1V. granted to Bartolas, the famous Civilian, a Lyon 
gules, with two tails, in a field Or. 

The Third faid, That ſome Armories are commonly con- 
ceiv'd to have been ſent from heaven, as the Croſs of Conſtantin- 
ople, and: the Flowers de lys of France, Others are taken from 
memontble qualities and aCtions of Anceſtors, as thoſe of Au- 


ſtria,” a Prince whereof returning out of battel cover'd all over 


with blood except his Belt, gave occaſion to his deſcendants to 
bear a Feſſe Argert on a Shield gnles, Such 1s the Croſs of $4- 
voy, Which the Chriſtian Princes granted to one of the Amadez, 
for having driven away the enemies from behind the Ifland of 
Rhodes; and the three Wings of Lorrain, becauſe a Duke pierc'd 
three Birds flying with one arrow. Others have ſome corre- 
ſpondence or alluſion to the name of the: bearer ; as thoſe of 
Caſtile, Leon, Galicia, and Granada, which have a Caſtle, a Ly- 
on, a Chalice, and a Pomegranate. Others have diſtinQtions 
for younger brothers, as a Battoon in the middle, or a Label with 
2, 3, Or more pendants in the Chief. . Baſtards commonly bear 
a Battoon in contrebende, that is, coming from the ſiniſter point 
of the Chief to the dexter of the Baſe. Likewiſe other pieces 
diſtinguiſh younger brothers, as Mu/ets, Creſſants, Ec. plac'd 
in the middle of the Chief, or elſe at the firſt Quarter. But *tis 
remarkable in blazoning of Arms, that Metal muſt always be 
put upon Colour, or Colour upon Metal; only Godfry of 
Boxillon made his Shield of argent charg'd with a Croſs potence 
Or, and four other Corflets of the ſame Metal. | 

The Fourth ſaid, That being the injury of times conſumes all 
things, the Arms or Deviſes of Families hath been found the 
beſt monuments to preſerve their memory through many ages. 
This gave occaſion to our Gaules (for they brought Coat-ar- 
mour into greateſt uſe, it being yet unknown to divers Nations) 
to engrave upon their Gates the ſame badges which diſtinguiſh'd 
them whilſt they fought arm'd cap-a-pe, and could not other- 
wiſe be known : and if it hapned that two Cavaliers bare 
the ſame: Shield , the one would either have the life of the 
other, or make him alter his deviſe. Such an expedient as once 
agreed two Gentlemen, who were ready to fight becauſe both 
of them bore a Bulls head, not always occurring 5 for they 
were contented with this decifion, that one of them ſhould 
Blazon' his Coat with the head of a Bull, and the other with 
the' head of an Ox or Cow, at his choice. Becauſe every 
one was ſufferd, as they are at this day abuſively, to chuſe 
| | Arms 
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Arms to himfelt z which is the cauſe that the handſomeſt 
Arms are the worſt, as being the neweſt ; becauſe they are in- 
vented according to phancy. Whereas anciently, to "give 
Arms was one of the chief rights of Sovereignty, and joyn'd 
with the power of conferring Knighthood ; and the advices of 
thenobleſt and ancienteſt Families were taken concerning the 
blazoning of them, as being interefled in this novelty. And as 
for Sovercigns, they choſe the moſt ancient Arms they could. 
Thoſe of Fraxce are found inthe brain of a Cock, the Imperial 
Eagle in the root of Fern cut athwart. So the figure of Cheve- 
rons, Torteuxes, Lozenges, Macles, Fuſils, and moſt other things 
which enter into the Field of Scutcheons, occur at every turn, 
and in moſt Trees , Stones, Fiſhes, and other animals : . their 
deſign being that their Families ſhould appear not leſs ancient 
then nature. It remains to give ſome examples of particular 
Blazons. | | 

The King of France bears two Scytcheons, The firſt is Azure, 
three Flowers de lys Or, two in chief and one in point ; which is 
France, The ſecond is Gules, two Chains Or, plac'd in orle, 
pale, feſle, bende and bar, which is Navarre, The Supporters 
are two Angels, one on the right fide cloth*'d with a Coat of 
Arms azure, ſeme with Flowers de lys Or, 5 the other on the 
left, clad with the Arms of Navarre, ;The Creſt 'is a double 
Flowers de lys. 3 3,48 

And to ſpeak ſomething of ſtrangers, without obſerving any 
order, which would be too troubleſome 5 Presbyter John bears 
azure, a Crucifix argent. The Txrk bears Vert, a Creſcent 
argent. England bears gules, three Leopards Or, armed and 
langued azure. Hungary bears barry , argent and gules, of 
eight pieces. Arragon, Or, four pales gules. Rhodes, Malta 
and Savoy, bear gules, a Croſs argent. Flanders, Or, a Lyon 
fables, langued gules, Artozs ſeme of France, a label of three 
pendants, chaſtel}ated with Chaſtearx Or. Leon, argent, a Lyon 
gules. Saxony, barry, Or and fable, of eight pieces, a Demy 
Crown or Crancelin Vert plac'd bend-wiſe. Bohemia, argent, 
a Lyon gules, his tail nowed and paſs'd in faltyre. Lombardy, 
gules a Lyon Or, armed and langued fable. - Florence, argent, a 
Flower de lys expanſed gules. The great Cham of Tartary bears 
Or, an Owl fables. Parma, Or, ſix Flowers de lys azute. 
Sweden, azure, three Crowns Or, twoin chief, and one in baſe. 
Denmark, Or, jeme of Hearts gules, three Lyons Leopardez 
azure, langued, and armed Or. Poland, gules, an Eagle ar- 
gent, beaked, membred and crowned Or. Holand, Or a Lyon 
gules. Bavaria, fuſele argent and azure, of twenty one pleces 
placed bendwiſe. Zreland, gules, a Harp Or. 
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CONFERENCE XCVIII. 


T. of the cauſes of Contagion. II. Of the ways of 
occult Writing. | 


Iſeaſes, being accidents, muſt be divided, as other acci- 
dents, by their firſt ſubjects, which are the ſolid parts, the 


of Comtagion. hymours, and the ſpirits 3 and by their ſeveral cauſes; ſome of 


which are manifeſt, others unknown ; the. malignity of the 
cauſes which produce them, and the manner whereby they act, 
being inexplicable. Which diverſity of cauſes depends upon 
thoſe of mixtions, which are of two forts 3 one, of the qualities 
of the elements, which makes the difference of temperaments ; 
the other of the elementary forms, which being contrary only 
upon the account of their qualities, when theſe put off their 
contrariety by alteration, the forms eafily become united 3 and 
as amongſt qualities, ſo amongſt forms, one becomes predomi- 
nant, the ations whereof are ſaid to proceed from an occult 
property, becauſe the form which produces them js unknown 


tous. So Arſenick and Hemlock, beſides the power which the 


firſthath to heat, and the ſecond to refrigerate, bave a particu- 
lar virtue of aflaulting the heart, and killing ſpeedily, by a pro- 
perty hitherto unknown. ' Such alſo are contagious and veno- 
mous diſeaſes, ſome whereof are caus'd by the inſpir'd air, as 
the Peſtilence ; becauſe air being abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ſupport of our natural heat, if when it 1s infected with malig- 
nant and mortal vapours, it be attracted by the mouth, or the 
pores of the ſkin, it corrupts the mals of the ſpirits, as a crum 
of bread or other extraneous bodies makes milk or wine be- 
comeſowre. Others infe&t by bodily contact, as the Itch, the 
Pox, the Meaſles, and the Leproſie. A third ſort proceed from 


' a venomous matter, either communicated outwardly, as by 


poyſon and the biting of venomous beaſts, or generated in the 
body, as it may happen to the blood, black choler, and the 

other humours being extravaſated. | 
The Second ſaid, That diſeaſes proceed either from the cor- 
ruption and vitiolity of particular bodies, ſome of which are 
diſpos'd to the Pleurifie, others to the Flux, others to the Co- 
lick 3 call'd therefore ſporadical, or diſpers'd and promiſcuous 
diſeaſes ; or elſe from ſome common vitiofity , as of the air, 
aliments, waters, winds, or other ſuch common cauſe, where- 
by many come to be ſeiz'd upon by the ſame diſeaſe at the ſame 
time : ſo, after Famines, bad nouriſhment gives a great diſpo- 
ſition tothe Peſtilence. Theſe maladies are fix'd to a certain 
Country, ſeldom extending beyond it 3 as the Leproſfie to the 
Jews, the Kings Evil to the Spaniards, Burſtennels to _ 
the 
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the Colick to Poiton,the-Phthilick to the Portugals,the Pox to the 
Indians call'd by them Apza, and brought by the Spaniards into 
Exrope ; and ſuch other diſeaſes familiar to ſome particular 
Country, and call'd Endemial. Or elle they are Epidemical, 
and not ty'd to a certain region, but produc'd by other external 
cauſes, as peſtilential and contagious diſeaſes 3 which (again) are 
either extraordinary, as the Sweating-fickneſs of Exglard, the 
Coqueluche, which was a fort of deſtillation 3 or ordinary, which 
manifeſt themſelves by purple ſpots, carbuncles, and - buboes. 
But as the cauſes of the Small-pox and Meatles are chiefly born 
within us, being produc'd of the maternal blood attrafted in the 
womb, and caſt forth by nature when become more ſtrong; fo 
though the ſeeds of contagious diſeaſes may come from without, 
yet they are commonly within our ſelves. Bt 

The Third ſaid, That Contagion is the communication of a 
diſeaſe from one body to another 3 the molt violent ſo commu- 
nicable is the Peſtilence, which is defin'd a moſt acute, contagi- 
ous , venomous and mortal Fever , accompani'd with purple 
ſpots, Buboes and Carbuncles, *Tis properly a ſpecies of a 


| Fever, being a venomous. and contra-natural heat kindled in 


the heart, ananifeſting it ſelf by a high, frequent, and unequal 
pulſe, except when nature yields at firſt to the violence and 
malignity of the diſeaſe, and then the pulſe is low, ſmall and 
languiſhing, but always unequal and irregular. Oftentimes it 
kills the firſt or ſecond day; ſcarce paſles to the ſeventh,if it 
be ſimple and legitimate 3 but when 'tis accompant'd with pu- 
trefaftion, it reaches ſometimes to the fourteenth. Its malig- 
nity appears in-its not yielding to ordinary remedies which ope- 
rate by their firſt qualities, but only to medicaments which act 
by occult properties 5 an argument that the cauſe of theſe dif- 
eaſes is ſo too, Now four things are here to be confider'd, 
I. That which is communicated. 2. The body which com- 
municates the ſame. 3. That to which. it 1s communicated, 
4. The medium through which the ſame is done. A thing 
communicated againſt nature,' is either the diſeaſe , or the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe, or the ſymptom. Here 'tis the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe,. which is either corporeal or incorporeal. The in- 
corporeal], in my opinion, are the malignant influences of the 
Stars, as of Mars and Satarn, and during Comets and Ecliptes. 
For ſince their benigne influences preſerve motion and lite in all 
things of the world 3 by the reaſon of contrarics, the malignt- 
ty of the ſame aſpe&ts may bethe cauſe of the.diſcaſes and irre- 
gularities which we behold in it. , The corporeal cauſe muſt be 
moveable, an humour, a vapour, or. a ſpirit z which malignant 
evaporations kill oftentimes without any ſign of putrefaction 3 
or if there be any, it proceeds not from the corruption of the 
humours, but from'the oppreſſion and ſuffocation of the natural 
heat by thoſe malignant -yapours3.,and then the,humours being 


deſtitute of the natural heat, and . of that of the ſpirits which 
| | Dddd preſery? 
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_ ther extrinſecally, as 
fumes exhal'd from carrion, marſhes, impurities, and openings 


preſery'd them, turn into poyſon. There muſt be ſome propor- 
tion between the body which communicates this vapour and that 
which recetves it 3 but the ſame isunknown tous; and this pro- 
portion is the cauſe that ſome Contagions ſeiſe only upon ſome 
animals,” as Horſes, Dogs, and Cattle; others upon Men alone, 
Children, Women, old Men, Women with Child and their bur- 
thensz others ſeize only upon certain parts, as the Itch is com- 
municated only to the ſkin, the Phthifick to the Lungs, the 
Ophthalmia to the eyes, and not tothe other parts. The we- 
dinm of this communication is the air, which being rare and 
ſpongy is very ſuſceptible of ſuch qualities , which it eaſily 
tranſmits by its mobility. And theſe qualities happen to ir, ei- 

” A fxtid and venomous vapours and 


of the ground by Earth-quakes, which are frequently follow'd: 
by the Peſtilence ; or elſe they ariſe in the Air it ſelf, in which 
_— may acquire a peſtilential malignity, of which a hot and 
moiſt intemperature is very ſuſceptible. 

| The Fourth ſaid, That the Peſtilence is found indifferently 
in all ſeaſons, climates, ſexes, ages, and perſons; which argues 
that its proximate cauſe is not the corruption of the humors, and 
intemperature of the firſt qualities. Otherwiſe the Peſtilence 
ſhould be as other diſeaſes, whereof ſome are hot, others cold, 
and be cur'd likewiſe by contrary qualities. Beſides, the Spi- 
rits being igneous cannot be corrupted, and the corruption ob- 
ſerv'd ſometimes in the humors is not eſſential to the Peſtilence, 
but onely accidental, and however but an antecedent cayſe. 
For if putrefa&ion were the conjun& cauſe, then putrid Fevers 
and the Gangrene,which is a total putrefaCction,ſhould be conta- 
gious. Wherefore it appears that the caule of this diſeaſes are as 
occult as its effects are ſenſible ; and that *tis chiefly in this kind 
of malady that 'tis to be inquir'd, as Hrppocrates ſpeaks, whether 
there be not ſomething divine. Which we are not to underſtand, 
as he doth, concerning what proceeds from the Air ; ſeeing God 
threatens, in Ezechzel, to cauſe the third part of his people to dye of 


the Peſtilence ; as in one night he caus'd all the firſt born of Fe ypt 


to periſh ; and in three dayes, under David, ſeventy thoufand 
Iſraclites. 

The Fifth ſaid, That to attribute the cauſe of the Peſtilence 
to putrefaQion, without aſligning the degree of it, is to ſay no- 
thing more then to recur to the properties of ſubſtance, and leſs 
then to ſeek itin the divine Divine Juſtice; theſe terms mani- 
feſting' our ignorance, rather then the thing inquir'd. More- 


_ over, the lignes of thismalady are all equivocal, and common 


to other diſeaſes, yea, oftentimes contrary one to another ; in 
fomea | ulſe is violent, bleeding at the noſe, thirſt, the tongue 
dry and black, deirations. price ſpots, and buboes z 1nothers, 
a ſmall pulſe, vomiting, tongue yellow, livid, and fleepineſe. 
And fome fick are curd by remedies which kill others , as by 

£ Vomits, 
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Vomits, Purges, and bleeding. Even of Sudorificks, the' moſt 
ſutable to this diſeaſe, ſomeare temperate, and others hoc. So 
that 'tis no wonder if a diſeaſe ſo irregular, being known to us 
onely by the relation of people, oftimes ignorant, the ſkilful be- 
ing unwilling to venture themſelves, makes ſuch havcck,fince the 
ſmall pox and other diſeaſes would make no leſs, though poſ- 
ſibly in longer time, if they were as little underſtood, 


Upon the Second Point 'twas ſaid, That the Ancients deſer- 


*vedly reckon'd ſecrecie amongſt their fabulous Deities, under 


the name of Harpocrates the God of ſilence, ſince *tis nor onely, 
as the Poet ſaith, the God of the maſter of Gods, that is, Love, 
but the Governour of the myſteries of Religion, the Guardian 


IT. 
Of the wayes 
of eccnlr 
writing, 


of Civil Society ; and, as the Philoſopher ſpeaks, the God of the . 


blick and private Fortune, which.is maintain'd by ſecrecie; the 
Soul of the ſtate and buſineſs; whence cyphers, and occult ways 
of writing took their birth. The FAT AAS 5 the firſt that 
practis'd cyphers, of which they had fix ſorts; LEtbeh, by tran(- 


poſition of Letters; 7 hemurah, by their commutation ; Ziruph, 


by combination and changing of their power 3; Ghileal , by 
changing of their numeral quotitiez Notariaſzor, putting one 
Letter or one Syllable fora word ; and Gematry, which 1s'an 


equivalence of meaſures and proportions. But theſe' ſorts of 


cyphers have been found too troubleſome and equivocal, and 


beſides, more recreative then folid. The truncheon encompaſſed 
with a thong, which was the Laconick Scytale, the cypher of 
the Lacedemonians ;, that of Julizs Ceſar, who'put D for A, and 
E for B, and ſoof the other Letters, and the odd figures given 
by others tothe twenty four Letters, are too groſs to be well 


conceal'd, The Dadtylogic of eda is pretty , whereby we 


ſpeak as nimbly with the fingers as with the tongue, taking the 
five fingers of one hand for Vowels, and the ſeveral poſitionsof 
the other for Confonants. But it can be us'd - onely in preſence. 
"They talk alſo of the ſame way by bells, trumpets, arquebuſcs, 
fires, torches, and otherſuch means 3 but becaule they 'depend 
on the fight and the hearing, which act at a- certain diſtance, 
they cannot be uſeful in all caſes. The tranſmiſlion of thoughts 
and fpirits contriv'd by Trithemins and Agrippa,and that invention 
of quadrants, whereby ſome have-phancy'd it poſſible to ſpeak 
at any diſtance by help of a Load-ſtone, are as ridiculous as that 
of Pythagoras, to write with blood on a Looking-glaſs, and re- 
filet the fame upon the face of the Moon. For beſides, that the 
Moon is not alwayes in a fit poſition, could a fit glaſs be fgund ; 
the writing would not be ſecret, becauſe that Luminary is ex- 
pos'd to the Eyes of all the world. - No cypher. is*comparable 
ro that of writing -when 'tis well contriv'd 3- to which purpoſe 
they make uſe of keys to cypher upon the Alphabets, which are 
infinite, 'depending upon every one's phancy 3' being ſometimes 
either one Letter, -or one word, or altering in the ſame diſcourſe 
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and at every word. Sometimes they divide the diſcourſe, and 
one half ſerves fora key to the other ; ſometimes they put key 
upon key, and cypher the key it ſelf with other keys. They 
put Naughts at the end of words to diſtinguiſh them, or m_ 
where amongſt the Letters to deceive the Decypherer, an 

under theſe they cypher another hidden ſenſe by other keys; 
yea, they inſert other Naughts amongſt them for a third ſenſe, 


or to cauſe more difficulty. Some make uſe of numbers,abridge 


or multiply the Alphabet, and prepare tables wherein they put 
three Letters for one. In fine, humane wit hath lefr nothing 
unatternpted for the cancealment of thoughts under the veil of 
cyphers ; of which, the moſt perfe& are thoſe which ſeem not 
to be ſuch, hiding under a known ſenſe, and an intelligible dif- 
courſe, ah other ſenſe unknown to all others beſides the corre- 
ſpondents ; ſach is that of Tritherizs , by. thoſe three hundred 
2404 uh hc Alphabets of ſfignificative words,cach expreſſing one 
{ingle Letter. 

The Second ſaid, All the ſeveral wayes of occult writing de- 
pend either upon the matter or the form. -Tothe firſt belong 
the ſending of Swallows, Pigeons, or other birds, asalſo the in- 
ventions of. writing with Salt, Axmoniack , Alumn, Camphire, 
and Onyon,- which appear onely at the fire. The formal de- 
pends upon cyphers, which are -fram'd either by the fiction of 
CharaGters, or by their commutation, ufing three or four Letters 
to write.every thing, with ſome daſhes or aſpirations, which yet 
may be-eafily decypher'd, by reaſon of the frequent repetition 
of the Vowelsz and thoſe which are thought impoſhble to be 
diſcover'd, are commonly {ubje& to great ambiguities, and ſo 
are dangerous. | 

The Third ſaid, Of the three Authors which have writ con- 
cerning this matter, Baptiſta Porta teaches rather to, decypher 
then to cypher, and all his inventions are little ſecrets, as to 
write with Alamn. * Thoſe of Trithemixs are very groſs,of which 


nevertheleſs he hath compos'd'three Books, the two firſt intel- 
_ Iigible enough, bur-the third ſo obſcure, and promiſing ſo many 


miracles, that Be{armine, and many others thought it full of 
Sorceries, which: yet are nothing but the ſame ſecrets mention'd 
in the two foregoing Books , but hid under more ſuſpicious 
words 5 amongſt which that of the Spirit, which is very. fre- 
quent, ſignifies the Alphabet or the Key of the Secret, and to 
look under a ſtone and take. thencea charme which the Spirit 
lett there,: or to. invoke the ſame Spirit , ſignifies that you 
mult go and takefrom under a ſtone agreed upon the cypher'd 
letter, and decipher it by the ſame alphabet upon which it was 
cypher'd.. YVigenarims.ipends, halt his Book in ſpeaking of the 
Cabalaof the Jews, and the Caldeans, and the other half in ma- 
ny Alphabets of all forts, with Key and without : he hath in- 
deed abundance of Cyphers which ſeem undecypherable, which 
he makes to depend on three difterences. 1. On the form of 
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Chara&ers, which comprehends ſeveral figures, lines, and co- 
lours. 2. On their order and lituation ; but changing the Al- 
phabet almoſt infinite ways. 3. On their value and power, 
giving ſuch ſignification to one letter or charaCter as you pleaſe : 
All which are eaſily known for cyphers. The ſecond condition 
of a cypher, and which follows that of fecrefie, being not to 


appear ſuch z the leaſt ſuſpicion cauſing the ſtopping of the pa- 


per, and fo rendring it unprofitable to the writer z which has 
given occaſion to ſome to cover characters drawn in oyl with 
ſomething that might be waſh'd off, beſides other ſuch inventi- 
ons to take away ſuſpicion; ſuch as that of having two Books 
of the ſame impreſſion, and under pretext of ſending Tables of 
Aſtrology, or Merchants Bills, to deſign by 6yphers the letter of 
the Book which you mean to expreſs, the firlt cypher ſignifying 
the fourth page, the ſecond the fourth line, and the third the 
fourth letter of that line, which you would denote. 


CONFERENCE XCIX. 
I. Of Tgnes fatui. IT. Of Exnuchs. 


| T* a queſtion whether 'twould be more advantageous to 


| wans contentment to be ignorant of nothing, ſince then of Jones 
he would admire nothing,which is one of his greateſt pleaſures; fatui. 


Hence a Peaſant beholding a flake of fire following him, or go- 
ing before him.in the night time, will be otherwiſe raviſh'd with 
it then a Philoſopher, who knows or thinks he knows the cauſe 
of. it; there being little difference herein, as to our ſatisfaction, 
They conceive it to be an unftuous exhalation, apt to be in- 
flam'd, like the fatty ſteam of a Candle newly put out, which 
inſtantly conveighs down the neighbouring light to ſeck its ali- 
ment : But the ſame example ſhews us, that fire yery ſuddenly 
deyours its. aliment when it is ſubtile and thin: So that if a fire 
of ſtraw, which is much more material then an exhalation, 
vaniſhes ſo quickly that we expreſs the moſt tranſient momenta- 
ry things thereby, how can a far thinner exhalation keep this 
fooliſh fire ſo long ? which, beſides, burns not, as appears by its 
ſticking innoxioutly upon the hair of men and manes of horles 
and yet Aqua-vite never ſo well rectified will ſinge the hair, as 
was ſometimes verified to the great prejudice of one of our 
Kings 3 which would make me' think, that as all fire is not Ju- 
minous (as a hot dunghil burns your finger, and fire excited by 
motion burns much more without blazing) ſo there are ſome 
lights which are not igneous, as in Heaven the Stars, and-1n 
Earth ſome rotten woods, certain fiſhes, worms, eyes, fleſhof 


animals, and other more ſuch ſubjects, which cannot be more 
2 Þ | ſuſceptible 
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ſuſceptible of rhoſe lights which burn not, then the Air which 
is the- prime diaphanous body, and conſequently moſt capable 
of receiving them ; although poſſibly we cannot truly know 
what temper the Air muſt acquire to become luminous,no more 
then what 1s fit for-it in other ſubjects, For to 'attribute- the 
cauſe thereof to purity or ſimplicity, ſignifies little 3 for earth 
and aſhes are more ſimple then the fleſh, or other part, dead or 
living, of an Animal ; and yet this ſhines, and thoſe nor. 

The. Second ſaid, That rheſe fires may be referr'd to four 
ſorts. - The firſt reſemble falling Stars or lighted Torches, which 
Plutarch faith were ſeen to fall upon Pompey's Camp the eve be- 
fore the Battle of Pharſalia, The ſecond is that kind of flame 
which has appear'd upon the heads of ſome, as of 4ſcarime in 
Vireil, and of Servizs Hoſtilins; which was an omen to them 
of Royalty. The third are thoſe which appear at Sea about 
the Maſts and Shrouds of the Ships, named by the Ancient, Ca- ; 
For and Pollux when they are two, and when but one, Helena ; 
and by the Moderns, the fire of $, Elme. The laſt are thoſe 
which are ſeen in the Country in the night time,and are thought 
to drive or draw Travellers into precipices. As for the-firſt, *tis 
certain that the ſame exhalation which makes Comets in the 
higheſt Region of the Air, and Thunders in the middlemoſt, 
is alſo the matter of theſe falling Stars, and being rais'd in ſmall 
quantity from the earth is condens'd by the cold of the middle 
Region, where-finding no cloud ſtrong enough to uphold it, 
*tis inflam;d by the antiperiſtaſ1s of its contrary; or the ſwift 
motion of its fl, by reaſon of its great heat and ficcity. And 
as. they proceed from the ſame cauſe as dry winds do, ſo they 
preſage winds and droughts , eſpecially in that quarter from 
whence they fall. But as for the other ſorts, I conceive they 
are only lights, and. not fires: For the Air being tranſparent, 
and the firſt ſubje&t of Whiteneſs, as Ariſtotle ſaith, hath like- 
wiſe in it ſelf ſome radical light, which is ſuſtein'd by that of 
the Stars which ſhine in the night. And this whiteneſs of the 
Air is prov'd by the appearance of it when tis enclos'd in moiſt 
bodies, as in froth, ſnow, and cryſtal ; which whitneſs is very 
ſymbolical to light, which it preſerves and congregates, as-18 
ſeen by the'ſame ſnow in a very dark night: Yea, to ſpeak 
plainly,, whiteneſs is nothing elſe but light extin&, luminous 
bodies appearing white neer a greater light, and white lumi- 
nous in darkneſs. So 'tis poſſible that the thinner parts of the 
Air being” inclos'd in theſe unctuous vapours,.they appear en- 
lightned and ſhining, as well by reaſon of the condenſation of 
Its body as the inequality of its ſurfaces3 like a diamond cut in- 
to ſeveral facets; or as the Stars appear luminous only by bein 
the denſer'parts of their Orbs. And this kind of light has been 
ſeen upon the heads of children, whoſe moiſter brain exhal'd a 
vapour proper for it ; ſuch alſo as that is which forms the 
Will-7th-Wiſp, which may alſo proceed from the refleftion of 

; the 
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the Star-light from the Sea, or Rocks: For, That two of. theſe 
fires bode good to Seamen, and one ill, is but one of the ſu- 
perſtitions of Antiquity 3 unleſs you think that the greater 
number of fires argues greater purity of the Ait , arid conſe- 
quently leſs fear of tempeſt. 


The Third faid, He accounted the common opinion more ſo- 


lid, which teacheth two material PR of all Meteors, Va- 
pour and Exhalation 3 but one and the ſame efficient, the heat 
of the Sun, which lifts the thinner parts of the water in a va- 
pour, and thoſe of the earth in an exhalation; the former hot 
and moiſt, the latter hot and dry, borrowing their heat from 
an extraneous heat ; but vapour hath humidity from the wa- 
ter, and exhalation _ from the earth ; yet this ficcity muſt 
be joyn'd with ſome unduoſity to admit the heat, which ads 
not upon bodies deſtitute of all humidity, as the drieſt aſhes 
arenot alter'd by the hotteſt fire. The drieſt and leaſt nn&u- 
ous of theſe Exhalations are in the middle Region transform'd 
into winds and tempeſts, inthe entrails of the earth they cauſe 
Earth-quakes 3 and if they be ſomewhat more unQuous they 
make ſubterranean fires; inthe upper Region they form Co- 
mets, and.in the lower our Tgzes fatri, which are different, ac- 
cording to the divers coition of their matter, in length, breadth, 
or circularly z whence comes the difference of theſe Meteors 
call'd falling Stars, Flames, leaping Goats, itying Dragons , 
Beams, Lances, Javelins, and other hke names, from the f1- 
gure of their matter. Yet all theſe differences are chiefly taken 
from the magnitude, figure, colour, time, motion; and place 
of theſe fires. Magnitude, becauſe ſome are larg=aad ſpatious; 
others very ſmal]. Their figure comes from chance ; their co- 
lour from the mixture, rarity, or denfiry of the matter. Their 
time is chiefly the night, being then moſt viſible. Their place, 
from the Heaven of the Moon to the centre of the Earth. Their 
motion according to the fix differences of place, and the fitua- 
tion of their ſubje& : Hence they purſue thoſe thatfly them,and 
on the contrary fly before thoſe that purſue themz whereupon 
the ignorant vulgar takes them for evil ſpirits, becauſe they 
drive and lead them into precipices and bogs, which is from 
their following: the unftuous matters waich they exhale from 


thoſe placesz whence alfo they commonly appear near places of 


execution, and Church-yards. 


Upon thei Second Point 'twas ſaid, That the Canons wake 


three ſorts of Eunuchs; the natural; the fattitious, and the vo- Of Eunnchs. 
luntary 5 congruouſly to our Lords divifion in the Goſpel, that 
ſome are born, others are made by men, and others make 
themſelves Eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven; which is no 
more to be taken literally then the placking out of the eyes, 
or the cutting off of the hands when they offend us3 but wylti- 


cally 


it. 
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bers, and amongſt the re 


| cally,” for thoſe: who voluntarily renounce the pleaſures of the 


Refh.!; 'Their original is as ancient as the Law of Nations, 
whereby the Conquerors giving law to the conquer'd chang'd 
the. puniſhment o _ them into-mutilation of ſome mem- 
of theſe, to make them more faith- 
ful and affeionate by depriving them of the means of getting 
children, and more truſty in keeping of their goods and wives. 
Hetice they have come to be ſo highly eſteem'd, that not only 
the Emperors of. Coſtartinople, the Kings of Egypt, Perſia and 
Chaldea, have entruſted them with the management of all their 
affairs; but alſo, in the Roman Empire, an Eunuch Slave was 
valu'd at five times as much as another. Beſides that their 
purity has qualif'd them amongſt the Heathen for Prieſts of 
their Deities 5 amongſt which the Goddeſles Iſs and Cybele ad- 
mitted no other,which poſitbly, by antiphraſis, were call'd Ga//z, 
Even in Chriſtianity, the Eunuch of the Queen Candace was the 
firſt-Gentile call'd to the light of the Goſpel3 the expreſſions 
whereof Origen underſtanding literally caſtrated himſelf, by 
an example fo {ingular that St. Jerome choſe rather to admire, 
thento blame the greatneſs of his courage. 
The Second ſaid, If it be true, that good conſiſts in the per- 


fection of all parts, ' and evil in their leaſt defect, the deficiency 


of thoſe neceflary to the' conſervation of the ſpecies is the 
oreateſt of all, fince1t deveſts us of the noble quality and cha- 
racer'of man, which an Eunuch is no longer, nor yet a Wo- 
man,: but ſomething leſs then both. And as the propagation of 
meit;isan effe& of the divine benediction at the beginning of 
the World, ſothe barrenneſs and impotence of Eunuchs, con- 
trary to that fruitfulneſs, is abhorr'd by all the world, and was 
taken by the Jews for a curſe. Moreover, Nature which is the 
principle of motions and generations, ſeems to difown thoſe 
who want the parts requilite to this action. - The Laws forbid 
them the priviledge of adoption, and moſt Offices and Digni- 
ties. God himſelt,in the old Law,prohibited them entrance in- 
to his Church ;, and in the New the Church forbids them the 
uſe of her Sacraments, namely, Orders and Marriage. Nor is 
it any wonder, fince every thing in nature is fruitful, eyen ac- 
cidents reproducing their ſpecies, which are ſo many generati- 
ons.. Wherefore finding no place among natural.things, nor-in 
the Categories, it follows that they are monſters. The Em- 
peror Adrian extended the penalty of the Law Corzelia againſt 
thoſe who make Eunuchs, or conſent any way thereunto, L. 4. 
$.ad.L.Corr. And before him the Pretors had introduc'd divers 
actions touching; this matters. as the aGtion of Injuries, of the 
Edict of i the Adnles, -and of Quadruple in the Law,, 27. 5. ad 
beg. Aquil. - And, laſtly, the Emperor Conſtantive. expretly in- 
terdicted Caftration in all the Empire, under pain: of lite, and 
others'contain'd in two Laws, De Ennachis, in the Code. a 
Ss e 
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The Third ſaid, That whether you confider Eunuchs in re- 
ference-to the body or the mind, they are happier then others. 
They are out of danger of being gouty aad bald, two maladies, 
whereof the one extremely torments a man, and the other diſho- 
nours him z and it cures the moſt horrible of all maladies, the 
Leproſie. On the other fide, it purs the fame difference be- 
tween the manners of men as it doth between untractable 
horſes and others. Hence the Caſtrated are more pleaſant 
company z -and to contribute thereunto Nature has afforded 
them the grace of a delicate voice all their lives, which forfakes 
children as ſoon- as they come to puberty : and being exempted 
from the diſeaſes which the excels of Venery brings to others 
they are Jonger-liv'd, and more eaſily bear the exceſs of wine. 
They are deliver'd from the cruel ſervitude of luſt, and all the 
other paſſions which attend it. And in recompence of thoſe 
parts wherewith Afﬀes and Mules are better provided then 
men, they are early furniſh'd with wiſdom and continence, 


which (as the example of S#ſanna's old Lovers ſhews) happens 


later to man then grey hairs. Moreover, Eunuchs have a fit 
remper for goodneſs of wit, which, according to ſome, occaſi- 
on'd the Greek name Eunuch, and not their charge of guarding 
the bed, 'and obſcrviny the deportments of Wives ; whole ſub- 
tilty and infidelity may delude their Huſbands, but could neyer 
deceive the vigilance of theſe Argnſſes ; who in this alone ſhew 
what they can do, lince they have the {kill to govern that ſex 
which is indiſciplinable by all other. TEE 


CONFERENCE C. 


I. Of the” Green-Sickneſs. IT. Of 
Hermaphrodites, 


S women have commonly more defects in mind, ſo their 

\ bodies are ſubjet to more diſeaſes then thoſe of men : 
amongſt which this is call'd Love-fickneſs, becauſe it ordinarily 
happens to marriageable Virgins, and. the Green-ſickneſs (by 
Hippocrates, Chloroſis) from a colour between green and livid, 
which it imprints upon the countenance. Yet , beſides this 
change of the natural colour, which is red, 1thath divers other 
ſymptomes, whereof the chief are a perverſe appetite , call'd 
Malacia or Pica, Nauſeouſneſs, Tenſion of the Hypochondres, 
faintings and palpitations of the heart, difficulty of breathing, 


ſadneſs, fear, languiſhing, weakneſs, and heavineſs of all the - 


members, an &dematous humour, or bloatineſs of the feet 
'and the whole face : of which accidents thoſe of the altera- 
Eeee | tion 
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. tion of colour being the moſt perceptible , and the pathog- 


nomonical fignes of this diſeaſe have with the vulgar gi- 
ven the denomination to it. This malady is not to be 
fleighted , as people imagine 3 being ſometimes fo vivlent, 
that the peccant humours being carrid to the head ren- 
der the Maidens diſtracted and mad 3 yea ſometimes they 
dye ſuddenly of it, the heart and its vital faculty being 
ſtifled and oppreſsd by it. For this ſymptome hurts not 
only the functions of one part or faculty , but invades the 
whole ceconomy , cauſing an evil habit , which degenerates 
into. a Dropſie ; eſpecially, that which the Phyſitians call 
Lencophlegmatia' or Anaſarca , when the fleſh like a ſpunge 
imbibes and attrads all the aqueous and excrementitious, hu- 
midities. The antecedent. and prime cauſe of this -malady 
is. the; ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual blood ; the conjunct and 


proximate is | the collection 'of crude and vicious humours 


in. all;the parts of the body. which ' they diſcolour. Now 
when the blood which ferves in women for the principle of 
generation becomes burdenſom to nature, . either by its quan- 
tity,. or its quality: (which happens commonly at the age of 
puberty ) ſhe expells it by the vellcls of. the womb z which 
if they be ſtop'd; that blood mingled for the moſt part 
with; many other excrementitious humours which it carries 
along with it, as torrents do: mud, ,returns the fame into the 
trunk of the hollow Vein , from thence into the Liver, 
Spleen, Meſentery, and other Entrails, whoſe natural hear it 
impairs, and hinders their natural functions, as concoction and 
ſanguification, and ſo is the cauſe of the generating of crude 
humours 3 which being carried into all the parts of the bo- 
dy, are nevertheleſs affimilated and- ſo change their natural 
colour. Of which cauſes which beget thoſe obſtructions :n 
the Veſlels-of the Matrix, the chief are, a phlegmatick and 
viſcous blood commonly produc'd by bad food , as Lime, 
Chalk, Aſhes, Coals, Vinegar, Corn, and Earth,' which young 
Girles purpoſely eat to procure that complexion , out of a 
falſe perſwaſion 'that it makes them handſomer. Yet this 
malady may happen : too from a natural conformation, the 
ſmalneſs and cloſeneſs of the aforeſaid: Veſlels; whence the 
fat and phlegmatick (as the pale are ). are more ſubje& to 
it then the lean and brown. 

The Second faid, 'Tis an opinion fo univerſally receiv'd 
that the Green-ſickeſs comes from Love, that thoſe who 
fight under his Standards affe& this colour, as his liveries. 
Bur 'tis moſt 'appropriate to Maidens, as if nature meant to 
write in their faces what they ſo artificially conceal , and 
ſupply for their baſbfulneſs by this dumb language. W here- 
unto. their natural Conſtitution conduecs much,- being much 
colder then that of mens which is the cauſe that they be- 

get 
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get abundance of ſuperfluous blood , which eaſily corrupts, 


either by the mixture of ſome humour, or for want of free 
motion (like ſtanding waters, and inclos'd air) and infetts 
the ſkin, the univerſal Emunctory of all the parts, but eſpe- 
cially that of the face, by reaſon of its thinneſs and ſoftneſs. 
And as obſtructions are the cauſe, ſo opening things are the 
remedies of this malady as the filings of Steel prepar'd, 
Sena, Aloes,. Myrrhe, Safron, Cinamon, roots of Bryony and 
Birth-worth, Hyſope, wild Mecury, the leaves and flowers of 
Marigold, Broom flowers, Capers, &*c. 

The Third ſaid , That the vulgar opinion, that all Green- 
ſickneſs is from Love, is a vulgar errour. For though the 
Poet writes that every Lover is pale, yet hatred cauſes pale- 
neſs too; and- the conſequence cannot be well made from a 
paſſion to a habit. Beſides, little Girles of ſeven and eight 
years old are troubled with this diſeaſe, and you cannor think 
them capable of love; no more then that 'tis through want 
of natural purgation in' others after the age of puberty ; for 
women above fifty yeers old , when that purgation ceaſes, 
have ſomething of this malady, Yea men -too have ſome 
ſpices of it ſometimes 3 and yet the ſtructure of their parts, 
being wholly different from that of females , allows not the 
aſſigning of the ſame'cauſe in both. Yea did the common 
conceit hold good that thoſe who have ſmall veſſels, and ( as 
ſuch ) capable of obſtruction, are moſt ſubject to its yet the 
contrary will follow to what- is inferrd to their prejudice. 
For they will be the leſs amorous, becauſe the lefler veſſels 
have the leffer blood , which is the material cauſe of Love, 
to which we ſee ſanguine complexions are molt inclin'd. 


Upon the ſecond Point 'twas ſaid, That if Arguments taken 


IT. 


from the name of the thing be. of good augury , Hermaphro- Of Herma- 
dites muſt have great advantage from theirs, as being com- phrodites, 


pounded of the two moſt agreeable Deities of Antiquity, 
Mercury or Hermes, the Courtier of the Gods; and Yerxs or 
Aphrodite, the Goddeſs of Love; to fignifie the pertection of 
both ſexes united in one ſubject. And though *tis a fiction 
of the Poets that the Son begotten of the Adultery of Mer- 
cury and Venus was both male and female 3 (as well as that ofthe 
Nymph Salmacis, who embrac'd a young man who was bath- 
ing with her ſocloſely that they became one body) yet we ſee in 
Nature ſome truth under the veil of theſe Fables. For thegreat- 
eſt part of inſeCts and many perfect animals have the uſe of either 
ſex. As-the Hyena,- by the report of 4ppiar, one year do's 
the office of a male, and the next of a female; as the Ser- 
pent alſo doth, by the teſtimony of Z#lzar ; and as Ariſtotle ſaith, 
the Fiſh nam'd Trochw3 and 'tis commonly ſaid that the Hare 
Impregnates it ſelf. Pliny mentions ſome Nations who are born 

Eecce 2 | Her- 
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Hermaphrodites, -having the right breaſt of a Man, and the left 
ofa Woman. Platofaith, that Mankind began by Hermaphro- 
dites, our firſt Parents being both 'Male and Female, and that 
having then nothing to defire out of themſelves, the Gods be- 
came jealous of them, and divided them into.twoz which is 
the reaſon that they ſeek their firſt union ſo paſſionately,and that 
the ſacred tyeof Marriage was firſt inſtituted. All which Plato 
undoubtedly learn'd out of Gereſes 3 For he had read where'tis 
ſaid, ( before Eves formation, -or ſeparation from Adam is men+ 
tion'd) That God created Man, and that he created Male and 
Female. 

The Second ſaid, That Natural Reaſon admits not Herma- 
phroditesz for we conſider not thoſe who have onely the ap- 
pearances of genital parts which Nature may give them, as to 
Monſters two Heads, four Arms, and ſo of the other parts, 
through the copiouſneſs of matter ; but thoſe who have the uſe 
and perfefion of the ſame, which conſiſts in Generation. For 
Nature having never put into the ſame ſubject an internal and 
radical principal of two contrary deſires, as that of Man is to 
that of Woman, ( the one conſiſting in aftion, the other in paſ- 
fion; the one in giving, the other in. receiving) they cannot 
belong to one ſingle individual 5 which ſhould alſo be both 
Agent and Patient, contrary to the common Axiom founded 
upon the firſt Principle, that a thing cannot be and #0t be at the 
ſame time. Moreover , the qualities of the Genitures being 
contrary, that of the Woman cold and moiſt, and that of the 
Man hot and dry, they cannot meet in the ſame fubjeQ& in ſg 
excellent a degree as is requir'd tggeneration. For the ſtrength 
divided is never fo vigorous as" united, eſpecially when its ſub- 
jeds are different. No Hermaphrodites ever us'd both ſexes per- 


 feftly, but atleaſt one ofthem weakly and abufively 5 and con- 


{equently , they are juſtly punifh'd by the Laws. For were 
both parts equally fit for Generation, *twere contrary to 
policy to hinder them from uſing the ſame, propagations be- 
ing the chief Nerves of a State. But theſe people are oblig'd 
to make choice of one Sex,that Þy this eleftion it may be konwn 
which they exerciſe beſt, and may be prohibited the abuſe of 
the other. 

The Third ſaid, There's nothing in Natureſo diſunited, but is 
rejoyn'd by ſome medium. As there are Spirits apart;and Bodies 
apart, ſo there are animated Bodiesconſfiſting of both.. Amongſt 
beaſts, Leopards, Mules,. Doggs, and many others, partake of 
two different Natures; the Bat is betweena beaſt and a bird, 
as Frogs, Ducks, and other amphibious creatures, partly Fiſh, 
and partly Terreſtial Animals. The Boyarets is a plant and an 
animal z the Muſhrome 1s between earth and a plant.* So fince 
there is Man and Woman, there may alſo be ſome nature con- 
taining both, As tothe cauſe of them, befides nature's general 

inclt-. 
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inclinatiqn to reunite different things, it ſeems that the ſame 
which produces monſters produces alſo Hermaprodites, eſpeci- 


ally when: the matter is more then needs a fingle Man or Wo- 
man, and too little for two. Nature herein imitating a Foun- 
der, who caſting his metal in a mould, it there beany over-plus; 
it ſticks to the Piece which he intended to form. Unleſs you had: 
rather ſay, that if both the ſeeds be of equal power, and neither 
predominant over the other, the Formative Virtue then pro- 
duces both ſexes, which it would have diſtinguiſh'd into two 
Twins, had there been matter ſufhcjent for two Twins. Whereurs 
to allo the Imagination ofthe Mother may alſo contribute, For 
ſince ſome have been born with Virilities ſticking at the end of 
their Nole, and other places of the Countenance, Nature ſeems 
leſs extravagant when ſhe places them in their true ſituation 
there being no likelyhood, in the Aſtrologers account, that the 
conjunction of Mercury and YVeww in the eight houſe (which 
they aſſign to births;) is the cauſe hereof. 

he Fourth ſaid, That Hermaphrodites being of thoſe rare 
and extraordinary efte&ts, which fall no more under Law then 
under Reaſon, 'tis very difficult to aſſign the true natural cauſes 
of them, Yea,if there be nothing leſs known then forms,and their 
original, eyen when Nature ads regularly , we cannot but be 
more at a. loſs in the combinations of forms and ſpecies, and 
coupling of ſexes, which are deviations from the rule of Nature. 
Hermaphrodites, who have both ſexes, are of four ſorts5 for 
they have Virilities in the ordinary place,and muliebrities either 
in the perineum,or the ſcrotum ; or elſe the feminine parts being irt 
their right place, .the maſculine appear above them, as is ſeen 
many times in Goats 3 or laſtly, the ,Virilities lying hid in the 
middle of the other , at length came forth, as ha's hapned to 
many Girls and Women turn'd into Men 3 as to Marie Ger- 
main, by the relation of Montagne; to Areſcon, a Native. of 
Argos, who was firnam'd Areſcuſa, according to Martians. 
And Hippocrates affirms , in 6. Epid. that a Woman nam'd 
Phaetuſa, who after ſhe had had Children by her Huſband 
Pythews the Abderite, this her Huſband being long abſent from 
her, ſherame to have a beard, and the other badges of virility, 
The ſame he alſo teſtifies to have hapned to Namyſia, the wife of 
Goripp#s, in the Ifle of Thaſus. Of which etiects we ſhall eaſily 
find the reaſon, if we ſay, with Galez, that Woman 1s an imper- 
fect Animal, anda fragment of Mankind ; and ſo 'cwill be no 
wonder to ſee a Woman becomea Man, then to ſee all other 
things acquire the perfection due to their Nature, which they 


ought to attain, leſt their inclination thereunto be in vain. 


Moreover, 'tis certain, that a Woman defires a Man, as Matter 
doth Form: Power, A&; ImperfeCtion, Perfection 5 Deformi- 
ty, Beauty; ina word, the Female the Male ; Nature affording 


us many examples of thele changes of ſexes, and a 
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So Metals and Elements are turn'd one into another 5 Wheat in- 
to Cockle ; Rye into Wheat; Barley into Oats; Origanum in- 
to: Wild Thyme 3 Siſymbriaum into Mint. Which caus'd 4nax- 
agorastoſay, That every thing is in every thing, According to 
which principlc, the Maleis aCtually in his Female; and Herma- 
phrodites are no more, ſaving 'tis more conſpicuous, So that the 
Ancients left us ſome traths under the figures of a god Lumns and 
the Moon, and of a bearded Yerxs, to whom the Dames of 
Athens ſacrific'd in mens clothes. | 

The Fifth: ſaid, That the tranſmutation of ſexes is impoſſible 
by reaſon of the diverſity of the Genitories in Men and Women, 
which is greater then 1s here fit to be difplay'd. But thoſe 
Maidens who have been thought to change their Sex, were Her- 
maphrodites, who retain'd the marks of the Feminine ſex onely 
tilla certain age, as that of Puberty, when the increaſed heat 
driving the Virilities forth did the fame thing as it doth in'Chil- 
dren, whom it enables to ſpeak at a certain age. Unleſs you 
will fay, that the Clitoris caus'd the miſtake by its reſemblance 
asit happens in that ſymptome call'd by Zgineta,Cereoſis,or Cau- 
da,which makes Tribades paſs for Hermaprodites. The change of 
Meninto Women, (not like that of Nero, and Sardanapalm) but 
of Tireſias mention'd by the Poets, is more impoſiible; unleſle 
they ſuppos'd that ſome cauſes deſtroying the heat of the Genital 
parts, and weakning the ſtrength, the Virilities came to wither 
and retire inwards, as the Umbilical veſlels do after the fxrus is 
born 3 and that Nature conform'd to the cold temperſaperven'd 
in the whole body. 


FINES. 


